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OVERVIEW  OF  PROJECT  REDY 


(rural  EDUCATION:  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH) 


INTRODITTION 


Underemploytaent  and  unemploytaent  of  individuals,  including 
the  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged,  has  brought  vocational 
and  technical  education  into  the  focus  of  the  public  within  the 
last  few  years.  Educational  agencies  have  been  charged  to  prepare 
realistically  these  individuals  for  adequate  employment.  However, 
the  planning  and  conducting  of  effective  educational  programs  for 
the  di sad v€int aged  has  puzzled  educators  for  many  years . Wot  only 
have  educational  agencies  been  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  provide 
meaningful  occupational  education  for  youth  and  adults  in  disadvemtaged 
families,  but  the  efforts  of  non-school  educational  agencies  have 
also  been  equally  unsuccessful.  The  continued  failure  to  reach  the 
disadvantaged  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas  brought  about  major 
federal  legislative  action  during  the  decade  of  the  sixties. 

Public  laws,  vocational  education  legislation,  have  mandated  that 
concentrated  attention  be  given  to  providing  occupational  education 
for  disadvantaged  citizens  living  in  urban  slums  as  well  as  those 
residing  in  depressed  rural  areas. 

Statement  of  the  R*oblem 

R*evious  research  has  identified  problem  areas  in  the  develop- 
ment of  occupational  ccxnpetence  among  disadvantaged  youth  in  rural 
areas  as  follows : 

1.  Failure  to  obtain  the  attention  of  deprived  rural  families 
(17).  Educational  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  must 
obtain  and  maintain  the  attention  of  disadvantaged  family 
members  by  involving  them  in  planning  their  own  educational 
programs,  instead  of  providing  a program  for  them  and  then 
either  inviting  them  to  participate  or  imnosing  a program 
upon  them. 

2.  Failure  to  create  readiness  for  learning  (3)  (9)*  To  reach 
effectively  the  rural  disadvantaged,  educational  programs 
must  create  learning  readiness  by  involving  family  members 
in  activities  that  include  analysis  of  the  ftunily's  present 
situation  and  development  of  realistic  individual  and  family 
goals . The  fallacious  assumption  is  often  made  that 
disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  desire  to  change  or  are  ready 
to  change.  Disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  are  often  more 
fearful  of  change  than  they  are  of  continuing  in  their 
present  capacity.  Only  a program  that  "starts  where  they 
are"  and  develops  readiness , instead  of  providing  or 
imposing  a program,  has  a chance  of  success. 

Failure  to  recognize  the  importance  of  family  ties  (6)  (lO). 

To  disadvantaged  rural  people,  families  are  especially 
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important  for  they  provide  a secure  bulwark  against  the 
undependable  and  often  frightening  milieu  of  society. 
Educational  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  should 
recognize  the  family  as  a basic  educational  unit.  This 
will  provide  a security  to  individual  family  members  and 
create  readiness  for  participation  in  specialized  vocational 
education  activities . 

4.  Failure  of  disadvantaged  rural  family  members  to  assess 
their  problems,  define  their  objectives,  identify  possible 
alternatives  for  solving  their  problems,  select  definite 
objectives,  and  plan  a program  for  obtaining  these  objectives 

(8)  (12)  (l4) . Disadvantaged  rural  family  members , youth 
and  adults,  have  not  learned  how  to  do  these  th-’ngs;  hence, 
the  first  educational  undertaking  must  be  directed  towEird 
developing  abilities  in  the  performance  of  these  tasks 

(9)  (11)*  Most  existing  educational  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged rural  families  disregard  this  essential  step  in  the 
educational  process.  Educational  opportunities  Eire  offered, 
but  the  disadvantaged  ignore  or  rebel  against  them  because 
they  are  not  ready  for  them. 

5*  Failure  to  involve  the  lay  citizens,  at  all  economic 

levels,  in  the  development  and  identification  of  opportuni- 
ties, the  providing  of  psychological  support  for  the  educa- 
tional programs  of  the  disadvantaged  rural  families,  and  the 
teaching  of  specialized  vocational  skills  and  abilities 
needed  by  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults  (l7)*  Professional 
educators,  with  their  middle-class  values  and  personal  biases, 
determine  the  program,  resulting  in  programs  that  do  not 
reflect  the  needs  of  disadvEUitaged  rural  youth. 

The  rural  disadvantaged.  Schools  and  other  educational  agencies 
have  attempted  to  provide  effective  education  for  youth  suid  adults 
in  disadvantaged  rural  families.  These  efforts  have  been  rather 
unsuccessful.  They  have  often  not  obtained  the  interest,  attention 
or  support  of  disadvantaged  rural  family  members . The  holding  power 
of  schools  for  the  youth  and  adults  of  disadvantaged  rural  families 
has  been  poor,  and  the  persons  who  remained  in  school  have  often  not 
profited  from  their  educational  experiences  to  the  extent  that  other 
students  have  profited  (18) . 

The  attitudes  of  families  influence  the  way  youth  develop. 

Family  attitudes  legirned  by  many  disadvantaged  rural  youth  Eire  not 
conducive  to  the  development  of  their  fuU educational  and  employment 
potential.  Most  existing  and  proposed  vocational  education  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  focus  primarily  on  the  individual  and  fail  to 
give  adequate  attention  to  the  individual  functioning  as  a family 
member . Thus  an  important  root  of  the  problem  of  the  disadvantaged 
youth  is  neglected. 
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The  United  States  had  35  million  persons  existing  under  deprived 
economic  conditions  in  1955j  with  at  least  six  million  of  these  living  in 
rural  areas  (ll) . Recent  estimates  are  that  some  l4  million  rural 
residents  are  living  in  deprived  economic  conditions.  Many  of  these 
millions  of  people  are  youth  living  in  certain  rural  communities, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  becoming  progressively  and  significemtly 
more  disadvantaged  each  year.  The  schools  in  these  economically 
depressed  rural  areas  have  been  unable  to  equal  the  general  increase 
in  quality  and  variety  of  educational  opportunities  that  are  being 
provided  across  the  country  (l3)*  Youth  in  these  areas  hre  handicapped 
and  unable  to  compete  for  a better  way  of  life.  Their  continuing 
inability  to  compete  for  a better  way  of  life  may  sooner  or  later 
seriously  threaten  our  democratic  system  of  government.  The  mainstream 
of  American  society  is  moving  further  and  further  from  the  disadveua- 
taged  youth  in  rural  areas. 

A vocational-oriented  educational  offensive  against  poverty 
in  rural  areas  may  produce  both  social  and  fineuacial  improvements. 
Economists  estimate  that,  by  198O  improved  work  opportunities  for 
rural  pepple  could  add  40  billion  dollars  a yean:  to  the  gross 
national  product  of  the  United  States  (16), 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

Project  REDY  focused  upon  the  development  of  a family  centered, 
vocationally  oriented  educational  program  for  the  severely  disadvan- 
taged families  living  in  economically  depressed  rural  areas.  The 
research  activities  included  an  in-depth  study  of  the  problems  that 
confronted  rural  families  that  were  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged.  The  information  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  rural 
poor  was  utilized  in  developing  a vocationally  oriented  educational 
program  that  focused  on  families  as  a means  of  (l)  obtaining  and 
maintaining  the  interest  of  youth  and  other  family  members,  (2) 
raising  family  members  to  the  level  of  readiness  necessary  for  a 
realistic  confrontation  of  reality  regarding  their  socioeconomic 
situation,  (3)  helping  family  members  arrive  at  decisions  which 
relate  to  the  improvement  of  their  socioeconomic  status,  (4) 
providing  families  and  family  members  with  opportunities  for  carrying 
out  their  decisions,  (5)  providing  psychological  and  guidance  support 
durir^  this  process,  and  (6)  evaluating  the  outcomes. 

Objectives . The  research  project  was  guided  by  the  following 
major  objectives : 

1.  Study  in  depth  a selected  depressed  rural  area  to  identify 
the  anthropological,  economic,  psychological  and  sociological 
conditions  €ind  trends  that  typify  the  area. 


2,  Develop  and  conduct  j.  model  preparatory  and  supplemental 
vocationally  oriented  education  program,  specifically 
designed  for  members  of  disadvantaged  rural  families, 
which  will  lead  to  the  gainful  employment  of  youth. 

3.  Evaluate  through  an  experimental  treatment  the  model 
program  in  terms  of  the  processes  used  and  the  results 
obtained . 

These  major  objectives  included  the  following  subobjectives: 

1.  Identify  the  characteristics  of  disadvantaged  rural  families 
and  family  members  in  depressed  rural  areas. 

2.  Identify  the  conditions,  trends  and  positive  cultural  aspects 
that  have  implications  for  vocationally  oriented  educational 
programs  in  depressed  rural  areas. 

3.  Identify  effective  techniques  and  procedures  for  use  in 
attracting  the  attention  lof  formerly  "unreachable"  disad- 
vantaged rural  families. 

4.  Identify  effective  techniques  and  procedures  that  will 
develop  a sense  of  awareness  and  readiness  for  desirable 
change  on  the  part  of  disadvantaged  rural  youth  and  other 
family  members. 

5.  Identify  effective  techniques  and  procedures  that  can  be 
used  to  match  "ready"  youth  and  adults  with  the  most 
appropriate  vocational  training  and  economic  assistance 
programs  available  under  present  and  future  legislati'^n. 

6.  Ifeasure  and  interpret  the  results  of  the  processes  developed 
and  tried  out  in  the  model  educational  program. 

7*  Ifeasure  and  interpret  the  overall  results  of  the  model 
educational  program. 

8.  Develop  guidelines  for  a vocationally  oriented  program 

that  communities  may  use  to  attack  the  educational  problems 
of  disadvantaged  rural  youth. 

GENERAL  DESIGN 


R*oject  REDY  was  divided  into  five  correlated  phases.  Each 
phase  was  subsequently  divided  into  major  steps. 
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Phase  Community  Study 


The  first  phase  of  Project  REDY  focused  upon  an  in-depth 
study  of  the  characteristics  of  a sample  of  all  families  residing  in 
the  economically  depressed  rural  area  in  which  the  model  educational 
program  was  later  tried  out.  Major  steps  included  in  this  phase  were: 

1.  Determine  the  population  of  depressed  rural  communities 
in  the  state . 

2.  Analyze  the  depressed  rural  areas  of  Illinois  and  select 
a typical  depressed  rural  area  for  further  study. 

3.  Study  the  depressed  rural  area  selected  to  obtain  anthro- 
'pological,  economic,  psychological  and  sociological  data 
about  the  area  and  its  inhabitants. 

Phase  II,  Study  of  the  Rural  Disadvantaged 

The  second  phase  of  Project  REDY  focused  upon  an  in-depth 
study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  families  residing  in  the  study 
area  who  were  considered  to  be  most  severely  disadvantaged  both 
socially  and  economically.  Major  steps  included  in  this  phase  were: 

1.  Identify  tbe  disadvantaged  families  living  on  an  acreage 
of  land  in  the  selected  depressed  rural  area. 

2.  Select  by  random  the  families  to  be  involved  in  the  stiady, 

3.  Collect  anthropolo'^ical,  economic,  psychological  and 
sociological  data  irom  a sample  of  t;he  severely 
disadvantaged  families . 

Phase  III^  Development  of  a Model  Educational  Program 

The  third  phase  of  Project  REDY  dealt  with  the  development  of 
a tentative  model  family  centered,  vocationally  oriented  educational 
program,  the  application  of  the  model  program  in  a community,  and  the 
revision  of  the  model  educational  program  into  a form  which  could 
be  tested  in  the  exemplar  phase  of  the  study.  Major  steps  included 
in  Phase  III  were: 

1.  Randomize  families  in  Phase  II  into  one  experimental  and 
two  control  groups. 

2.  Define  and  try  out  the  model  vocationally  oriented  education- 
al program. 

3.  Analyze  and  evaluate  the  results  of  the  model  program 
developed  during  this  phase  of  the  study. 


Phase  IV,  Demonstration  and  Evaluation  of  Model  Educational  Program 


Hiase  IV  involved  the  experimental  demonstration  and  evaluation 
of  the  model  educational  program  developed  as  a result  of  the  Phase 
III  effort.  Major  steps  followed  in  this  phase  were  as  follows: 

1.  Select  by  random  ten  depressed  rural  communities  to  partici- 
pate in  the  model  educational  program^  in  addition  to  the 
community  where  Phase  III  was  conducted, 

2.  Study  the  community  census  data  of  each  community  and 
pair  the  ten  communities  on  the  basis  of  these  data.^ 

3*  Assign  by  random  one  community  of  each  pair  of  communities 
to  the  experimental  group  and  the  other  to  the  control 
group, 

4,  Apply  the  model  program  developed  in  Phase  III  in  the  five 
experimental  communities. 

Analyze  and  evaluate  results  to  determine  in^lications 
regarding  the  use  of  the  model  program. 

Phase  V,  Analysis  of  Data  and  Reporting  Findings 

The  fifth  and  final  ph€ise  of  ftroject  HEDY  included  the 
activities  related  to  the  final  analysis  of  data  and  the  reporting 
of  findings. 

To  plan  and  coordinate  activities  included  in  the  research 
project,  PERT  (Urogram  Evaluation  Review  Technique)  system  was 
utilized  (2) , The  PERT  system  served  to  manipulate  and  control 
the  time,  cost  and  performance  factors  associated  with  the  project. 

Advisory  Group 

To  aid  in  developing  and  conducting  the  total  research  project, 
a group  of  consultants  were  identified  and  asked  to  provide  assistance 
as  follows: 

1,  Identify  the  kinds  of  information  that  should  be  collected 
to  study  disadvantaged  rural  families  and  to  evaluate  the 
model  educational  program, 

2,  Identify  persons  or  agencies  that  could  supply  the  needed 
information . 

3,  Suggest  instruments  appropriate  for  collecting  data 
relevant  to  the  study, 

4,  Identify  effective  procedures  for  working  with  people  in 
economically  depressed  rural  areas. 
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The  following  people  were  used  as  consultants  for  Project  KEDY; 

1.  Alex  Lawson,  Director,  Illinois  Education  Program  for 
Adults  on  Welfare. 

2.  Thomas  Mann,  Associate  Director,  Illinois  Education  Program 
for  Adults  on  Welfare. 

3.  Dr.  Alice  Jonietz,  Clinical  Psychologist,  Uhiversity  of 
Illinois . 

4.  Dr.  A.  E.  Trask,  Educational  Sociologist,  University  of 
Illinois,  Bureau  of  Educational  Besearch. 

5.  Dr.  J.  Thomas  Hastings,  Director,  CIBCE,  Uhiversity  of 
Illinois . 

6.  Dr.  Hobert  Stake,  Associate  Director,  CIBCE,  University  of 
Illinois. 

7>  Dr.  B.  G.  P.  Spitze,  Economist  specializing  in  the  economics 
rural  areas,  Ifeiversity  of  Illinois. 

8.  Dr.  E.  L.  Sauer,  Bural  Area  Development,  Uhiversity  of 
Illinois . 

9.  Dr.  Jacquetta  H.  Burnett,  Besearch  Cultural  Anthropologist, 
University  of  Illinois. 

10.  Dr.  D.E.  Lindstrom,  Bural  Sociologist,  Uhiversity  of  Illinois. 

11.  Mr.  Kenneth  Green,  Chief,  Division  of  State  and  Lpcal 
Planning,  Department  of  Business  and  Economic  Development, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

12.  Dr.  Bobert  Ferber,  Besearch  Professor,  Bureau  of  Economic 
and  Business  Besearch,  Uhiversity  of  Illinois. 

xj.  Professor  Neil  Ford,  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Besearch, 
Ifaiversity  of  Illinois. 

1^.  Professor  Mildred  Nuttall,  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
Ifaiversity  of  Illinois. 

15.  Professor  Merlin  Tabor,  The  Jane  Addams  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Work,  Ifeiversity  of  Illinois. 

16.  Bev.  Jack  Jones,  Champaign  County  Economic  Opportunity 
Council,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
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17*  Dr.  Merle  Karnes,  Director  of  Occupational  Education  for 
Potential  Dropouts,  Champaign  Public  Schools,  Champaign, 
Illinois . 

l8.  Mr.  Guy  Jones,  Director,  Prevocational  Curriculum  Project, 
Champaign  Public  Schools,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

DATA  AMD  INSTRUMENTATION 


Project  REDY  researchers  utilized  existing  data  available  from 
(l)  the  schools,  (2)  Illinois  State  Employment  Service,  (3)  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service,  (4)  Welfare  agencies,  (5)  churches,  (6) 
law  enforcement  agencies,  (7)  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
(8)  other  appropriate  agencies  that  operated  in  the  communities 
studies.  In  addition,  instruments  were  selected  and  developed  to 
collect  appropriate  data  needed  to  study  severely  disadvantaged 
people  residing  in  depressed  rural  areas  and  to  evaluate  the 
REDY  Educational  Program.  A copy  of  each  instrument  developed  by 
the  research  staff  appears  in  the  appendices. 

Standardized  Instruments 


After  a careful  review  of  the  literature,  the  following  standard- 
ized instruments  were  selected  as  being  appropriate  for  use  in  this 
project : 

1.  Comr  ^ity  Solidarity  Index  Schedule  by  Donald  R.  Fessler 
(4)  (7).  The  mean  of  the  total  score  is  considered  as  the 
index  of  a person's  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  community. 
The  scores  represent  the  consensus  of  opinion  between 
individuals  living  in  a community  regarding  certain 
selected  aspects  of  their  community. 

2.  Gordon  Occupational  Check  List  by  Leonard  V.  Gordon*(5)« 
Individuals  select  occupations  which  they  consider  appropriate 
for  their  interests  and  abilities  from  a large  number  of 
existing  occupations.  The  instrument  provides  information 
regarding  the  occupational  interests  of  the  grot]^  being 
surveyed . 

3.  Minnesota  Suivey  of  Opinion  (Short  Form)  by  E.  A.  Rundquist 
and  R.  F.  Sletto  (7).  The  scores  obtained  from  this 
instrument  provide  an  indication  of  a person's  morale 

and  general  adjustment  in  terms  of  his  or  her  present 
way  of  life  in  American  society. 


♦Used  only  in  Riase  I of  the  study. 
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4,  Sims  SCI  Occupational  Rating  Scale  by  Verner  M,  Sims  (l5). 

The  score  obtained  from  the  scale  reveals  the  level  in  the 
social  structure  of  American  society  with  which  a person 
identifies.  The  scale  also  yields  a measure  of  ''occupational," 
or  social  class"  tolerance, 

5,  Wants  and  Satisfaction  Scale  by  Edgar  C,  IfcVoy  (7).  The 
scale  measures  the  wants,  or  wishes  and  interests,  of 
individuals  and  the  degree  to  which  the  people  feel  their 
wants  are  being  satisfied, 

6,  Your  Leisure  Time  Activities  by  C,  R,  Pace  (7)*  The 
instrument  measures  the  degree  to  which  people  use  and  enjoy 
their  leisure  time  in  terms  of  customary  leisure  time 
activities. 

Family  Data  Record 

It  was  recognized  that  certain  family  characteristics  would 
not  be  identified  by  using  only  standardized  instruments.  Therefore, 
the  researchers  developed  the  Family  Data  Record  form.  The  dimensions 
for  which  data  were  collected  on  the  Family  Data  Record  form  included: 
(1)  residence,  (2)  income,  (3)  ancestry,  and  (4)  family, 

t 

Interview  Schedules 

Instruments  designed  to  collect  data  related  to  the  family 
situation,  desires,  and  goals  were  also  developed  by  the  reseeirch 
staff.  These  instruments  were: 

1,  Schedule  I,  Parental  Desires  for  Their  Children 

2,  Schedule  II,  Occupations  and  Organizations  of  Parents 

3,  Schedule  HI,  Situation  and  Goals  of  Children  Age  Twelve 
and  Over  Living  at  Home 

4,  Schedule  IV,  Situation  and  Goals  of  Family 

5,  Schedule  V,  The  Farm  Business 

6,  Schedule  VI,  The  Home  and  Its  Surroundings 
School  Data 

Permission  was  obtained  from  school  officials  to  collect  data 
from  the  permanent  files  of  the  cooperating  schools.  Forms  were 
developed  to  collect  the  following  types  of  data: 

1,  Year  in  school 


ERIC 
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2.  Non- vocational  grade  point  average 
3*  Vocational  and  practical  arts  grade  point  average 
4.  Overall  grade  point  average 
5*  Number  of  days  absent  from  school 
6.  Number  of  days  tardy  to  school 
Data  Collection 


All  instruments  were  administered  by  trained  interviewers 
during  visits  to  the  homes  of  families  peurbicipating  in  the  stu(^. 

Data  collected  through  the  use  of  instruments  were  coded  and  punched 
into  IBM  cards  to  facilitate  analyses. 

Procedures  were  developed  to  record,  at  the  conclusion  of  home 
contacts  with  severely  disadvantaged  families,  the  impressions  of 
the  research  staff  member  making  the  contact.  Inforoation  regarding 
family  attitudes,  goal  orientation,  attitude  toward  education  and  work, 
values,  health,  home  surroundings  and  other  observations  were  recorded 
using  a tape  recorder  and  special  forms  developed. 

TBEATMENT 


The  RED!  Educational  Program  served  as  the  treatment  for  the 
experimentally  designed  study.  Utilizing  the  knowledge  gained 
from  a comprehensive  study  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families 
during  early  phases  of  Project  REDY,  a vocationally  oriented, 
family  centered  educational  program  was  developed  to  help  prepare 
members  of  disadvantaged  rural  families  for  gainful  employment. 

Objectives  of  the  Educational  Program 

The  model  vocationally  oriented,  family-  centered  educational 
program  was  designed  to; 

1.  Obtain  the  attention  and  interest  of  disadvantaged  rural 
youth  by  involving  them  and  their  families  in  organizing 
and  planning  meetings  to  discuss  their  concerns  relating  to 
family  resource  development.  A teacher  with  the  compe- 
tencies needed  was  employed  as  a staff  member  of  the  local 
public  school  in  each  community  studied  to  invol^re  families 
in  planning  and  conducting  these  meetings.  These  family 
groups  met  approximately  once  a month.  All  family  members 
were  invited  to  attend  these  meetings . 
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2.  R*ovide  educational  assistance  at  the  family  group  meetings 
and  during  individual  sessions.  The  content  of  this  instruc- 
tion was  focused  upon  family  resource  development.  The 
teacher  employed  to  organize  the  family  group  meetings 
provided  the  instruction,  wj.th  the  help  of  others . 

This  instruction  was  designed  to: 

a.  Motivate  and  assist  the  families,  including  the  youth 
involved,  in  the  task  of  analyzing  critically  the 
socioeconomic,  psychological,  and  other  dimensions 

of  their  situation, 

b.  Encourage  the  defining  of  family  socioeconomic  goals 
and  vocational  goals  for  individual  family  members, 
especially  the  youth, 

c.  Identify  alternative  actions  possible  for  promoting 
achievement  of  feuaily  and  individual  goals. 

d.  Guide  and  encourage  the  selecting  of  alternative (s) 
to  be  tried, 

e.  Plan  action  programs  including  vocational  education  to 
realize  alternative (s)  selected. 

f . Encourage  the  completion  of  the  action  programs  planned 
and  the  evaluation  of  the  results . 

3.  Help  the  communities  involved  to  mobilize  for  providing 
members  of  disadvantaged  rural  families  with  opportunities 
to  obtain  the  initial  vocational  competencies  and  economic 
assistance  needed  for  gainful  employment  by; 

a.  Involving  local  public  school  teachers  and  administrators. 

b.  Involving  lay  citizens, 

c.  Assisting  in  identifying  and  organizing  local  educational 
programs,  which  might  include  employment  of  special 
vocational  competencies  which  presently  employed  teachers 
are  not  capable  of  teaching, 

d.  Involving  the  local  area  vocational  and  technical 
education  institution  in  providing  appropriate  instruc- 
tion not  available  in  the  local  community. 

e.  Assisting  in  identifying  and  organizigg  educational  and 
economic  assistance  programs  available  to  communities  or 
members  of  communities. 
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Instructional  Procedure 


The  instructional  program  included  both  group  meetings  and 
individual  family  instruct,  jn  in  the  home.  Local  coordinators 
followed  the  comprehensive  teaching  plans  provided  by  the  research 
staff  in  conducting  the  program.  However,  each  teacher  was  en- 
couraged to  adapt  the  plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  particular 
group.  Group  meetings  were  commonly  conducted  at  the  school  once 
each  month  with  parents  and  children  twelve  years  of  age  and  over 
attending.  The  local  coordinator  made  a visit  to  the  home  of 
each  family  enrolled  in  the  program  at  least  once  each  month. 

During  the  home  visits  the  teacher  reviewed  the  previous  group 
meeting  and  related  the  information  covered  to  the  particular 
family  situation.  The  teaching  plans  and  source  units  used  in  the 
educational  program  are  presented  in  Chapter  VI. 

Coordinating  the  Educational  Program 

Schools  that  cooperated  in  the  research  recognized  the  KEDY 
Educational  Program  as  a part  of  the  adult  education  program  of  the 
agricultural  occupations  department.  The  program  was  conducted  as 
an  effort  by  the  local  secondary  school  to  ifiprove  education  in 
the.  community.  Agricultural  occupations  instructors  served  as 
local  coordinators  and  were  paid  for  their  services  from  the 
rese6U7ch  project  funds. 

The  research  staff  provided  assistance  to  the  experimental 
schools  in  the  form  of  source  units,  teaching  plans,  visual  aids, 
references,  and  program  evaluation* 

RESEARCH  POPULATION 


The  disadvantaged  rural  families,  primarily  concentrated  in 
20  Illinois  counties,  served  as  the  population  for  this  research. 

Two  southern  Illinois  counties  were  selected  as  the  area  for  the 
first  three  phases  of  Project  REDY.  One  county  was  used  in 
conducting  the  pilot  activities  required  in  the  reseaurch  and  the 
other  for  major  activities  associated  with  Phases  I,  II,  and  III 
of  the  project. 

In  the  study  of  severely  disadvantaged  families  during  the 
early  phases  of  the  research,  data  were  collected  from  both  randomly 
selected  families  which  were  representative  of  all  families  living 
in  the  study  area  and  frcmi  a sample  of  the  families  identified  as 
being  severely  disadvantaged  who  were  residing  in  the  study  area. 
Families  were  classified  as  severely  disadvantaged  when  the  annual 
family  inctxne  was  $3,000  or  less.  When  a family  was  exceptionally 
large  and  when  a family  was  qualified  for  one  or  more  public  aid 
programs  the  annual  income  limit  was  extended.  For  the  purpose  of 


this  study,  families  were  selected  to  participate  that  had  the 
following  characteristics: 

1,  The  family  had  at  least  one  child  in  junior  or  senior 
high  school, 

2,  The  head  of  the  household  was  55  years  of  age  or  younger. 
This  age  limit  was  exceeded  if  there  were  children  in  the 
family  twelve  years  of  age  or  oldei  and  in  school, 

3 , The  family  lived  in  a rural  environment . 

Disadvantaged  families  that  met  the  criteria  outlined  above 
were  used  in  the  development  of  the  model  educational  program. 

Phase  III  of  the  project  was  conducted  with  an  experimental  group 
and  two  control  groups.  The  experimental  group  participated  in  the 
REDY  Educational  R*ogram  that  was  administered  by  one  secondary 
school  within  the  depressed  area  studied. 

In  Phase  IV  of  the  study  five  additional  schools  in  other 
depressed  counties  were  selected  to  participate  in  the  educational 
program  and  were  considered  as  the  experimental  group.  The  control 
group  that  included  families  from  five  communities  received  no  treat- 
ment other  than  that  normally  available  in  the  community.  Families 
included  in  both  the  experimental  and  control  groups  had  to  meet 
the  selection  criteria  established  for  the  study, 

DESIGN  AND  ANALYSIS 


The  Experimental  Design 

A pretest-pOsttest  control  group  design  was  used  in  Phase  III 
and  IV  of  the  research,  Campbell  and  Stanley  (l)  illustrated  the 
design  as  follows ; 

R 0^  X 0^ 


Where  0 represents  the  process  of  measurement  or  observation,  X 
refers  to  the  experimental  treatment,  and  R indicates  random 
assignment , 

Expanding  the  experimental  design  and  including  all  treatment 
groups  the  design  for  Phase  III  was  as  follows: 
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Selection 

process 

Group 

R*etest 

Treatment 

Posttest 

Random 

1 

0 

X 

0 

Random 

2 

0 

0 

Random 

3 

0 

0 

Families  in  the  treatment  group  received  the  model  vocationally 

oriented,  family  centered  educational  program.  The  families  in 

the  control  group  received  no 

special  treatment  but  had 

available 

to  them  the  regular  educational  opportunities  available 

to  all 

citizens  in  the  area. 

Phase  IV 

included  five  replications  of 

the  educational  program. 

Thus,  the  design  for  Phase  IV 

of  the  study  was  as  follows : 

Selection 

, process 

Cdmmunities 

R*etest 

Treatment 

Posttest 

Random 

1 

0 

X 

0 

la 

0 

0 

Random 

2 

0 

X 

0 

2a 

0 

0 

Random 

3 

0 

X 

0 

3a 

0 

1 

0 

Random 

4 

0 

X 

0 

4a 

0 

0 

Random 

5 

0 

X 

0 

5a 

0 

0 

3tatistical  Analysis 

Depending  on  the  type  of  data,  appropriate  statistical  analyses 
were  employed  to  analyze  data  collected  to  study  the  severely 
disadvantaged  rural  families  and  to  evaluate  the  model  educational 
program,  A descrijAive  analysis  was  used  to  report  the  findings 
resulting  from  the  in-depth  study  of  the  severely  disadvantaged 
rural  families  during  the  early  phases  of  the  research, 

Chi  square,  analysis  of  variance,  and  analysis  of  covariance 
were  employed  to  analyze  pretest  and  posttest  data.  Statistical 
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procedures  were  used  for  descriptive  purposes  and  to  determine  if 
there  were  differences  among  the  experimental  and  control  groups 
with  regard  to  selected  variables.  A detailed  description  of  each 
statistical  procedure  utilized  is  reported  in  later  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  II 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  FAMILIES  RESIDING  IN 
DEHtESSED  RURAL  AREAS 

INTRODITTION 


Since  rural  America  accounts  for  a large  percentage  of  the 
nation's  poor,  it  was  appropriate  th?.t  one  of  the  first  activities 
of  a comprehensive  study  of  the  rural  disadvantaged  should  concentrate 
on  an  in-depth  study  of  the  residents  cJ  a depressed  rural  area.  One 
of  the  broad  objectives  of  R*oject  RED!  which  applied  directly  to 
Ihase  I was:  To  study  in-depth  a selected  depressed  rural  area 

and  to  identic  the  anthropological,  ecixiomic,  psychological  and 
sociological  conditions  and  trends  that  typify  the  area.  From  this 
broad  objective  evolved  three  subobjectives,  wholly  or  in  part, 
applicable  to  Hiase  I.  The  three  subobjectives  follow: 

1.  Identify  the  characteristics  of  disadvantaged  rural  families 
and  family  members  in  depressed  rural  areas. 

2.  Identify  the  conditions,  trends,  and  cultural  aspects  that 
have  implications  for  vocationally  oriented  educational 
programs  in  depressed  rural  areas. 

3.  Identic  effective  techniques  and  procedures  for  use  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  formerly  "unreachable"  dis- 
advantaged rural  families. 

To  make  the  comprehensive  study  of  a depressed  rural  area 
manageable,  Hiase  I was  divided  into  three  major  parts  as  follows: 

1.  Erepilot  study.  This  part  included  all  the  preliminary 
activities  which  were  necessary  before  collection  of  data 
from  families  could  begin. 

2.  Pilot  study.  This  segment  included  the  development  of 
effective  techniques  that  may  be  used  in  identi^ing  and 
working  with  families  in  a depressed  rural  area. 

3.  Main  study.  This  part  included  the  activities  associated 
with  collection  and  analysis  of  data  from  families  residing 
in  a depressed  rural  area. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  three  substudies  defined  above  and  the 
activities  included  in  each  are  presented  in  this  chapter. 

PHASE  I HtEEELOT  STUDY 


The  Phase  I {urepilot  study  was  conducted  to  accomplish  three 
objectives:  (l)  to  ‘.etermine  the  universe  of  depressed  rural 

counties  in  Illinois;  (2)  to  analyze  the  depressed  rural  areas  in 
Illinois  and  select  two  areas  for  further  study,  one  area  for 
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Phase  I, pilot  study  and  one  area  for  Phase  I main  study;  (3)  to 
identify  or  develop  instruments  which  could  be  used  to  collect  data 
for  an  in-depth  study  of  the  residents  of  a socioeconomically 
depressed  rural  area. 

Charetcteristics  of  Deiaressed  Rural  Areas 

A review  of  the  literature  was  conducted  to  provide  information 
that  may  be  helpful  in  determining  the  dimensions  that  should  be 
considered  in  identifying  socioeconomically  depressed  rural  areeis. 
Summaries  of  findings  of  four  studies  follow: 

1.  Educational  Status  of  Rural  Youth  by  Charles  B,  Nam  and 
Mary  G,  Powers  (3)*  Information  in  this  source  was  based  largely 
upon  the  authors'  analysis  of  i960  United  States  census  reports, 
sample  surveys  taken  by  Bureau  of  Census  in  recent  years,  and  a 
review  of  seven  related  studies.  A summary  of  findings  follows 

-rural  adult  population  was  behind  urban  population  in  educa- 
tional attainment. 

-limited  education  was  peurbly  due  to  migration  of  rural  people 
and  past  differences  in  rural  and  urban  school  systems. 

-enrollment  rates  of  rural  youth  were  approximately  equal  to 
those  of  urban  youth  at  the  c(»gDulsory  ages. 

-urban  enrollment  was  higher  than  rural  enrollment  in  non- 
compulsory  kindergarten  and  collie. 

-educational  level  of  non-whites  was  usually  less  than  whites, 
although  both  improved  between  1950  and  19^. 

-rural  youth  tended  to  be  more  retarded  in  school  (i.e.j  fail 
to  remain  in  same  grade  as  their  age  grot]q>)  than  urban  youth, 
non->diites  more  than  whites. 

-fwiHy  and  community  socioeconomic  and  education  levels  were 
good  indicators  of  scholastic  attainment  of  youth. 

r 

-enrollment  rates  will  probably  continue  to  increase  particularly 
at  later  high  school  and  early  college  ages. 

-numerous  factors,  such  as  more  scholarships  and  loans,  the 
extension  of  community  college  and  increased  educational 
requirements  will  cause  higher  college  enrollments. 

-educational  levels  of  fathers  and  sons  tended  to  be  similar. 

-if  a boy's  father  attended  college,  his  chances  of  going  to 
college  are  3 times  greater  than  a boy  whose  father  had  not 
finished  high  school. 
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-median  years  of  school  completed  for  people  over  25  were: 

11.1  in  urban  areas 
9.5  in  rural  nonfarm  areas 
8,8  in  rural  areas 

-women  were  more  likely  than  men  to  complete  grade  and  high  school. 

-men  were  more  likely  than  women  to  enroll  and  complete  college, 

-percentage  of  adult  population  who  completed  only  8 grades  was; 

38  percent  of  adult  whites  in  nation 
60  percent  of  adult  non-whites  in  nation 
34  percent  of  urban  whites 

54  percent  of  urban  non-whites,  45  percent  of  rural  nonfarm 
whites 

52  percent  of  rural  farm  whites,  75  percent  rural  nonfarm 
non-whites 

84  percent  of  rural  farm  non-whites 

-regionally  the  West  exhibited  the  highest  rates  of  educational 
attainment , 

-out  migration  of  educated  farm  youth  left  rural  areeis  with 
about  the  same  level  of  education  in  1950  and  i960  while  the 
level  of  the  country  as  a whole  rising. 

-drop  out  rates  were  about  the  same  for  rural  and  urban  youth 

in  i960. 

-drop  out  rates  were  higher  among: 

aon-\diite  than  white 

boys  than  girls 

youth  with  low  than  high  I(i*s 

those  tdiose  parents  had  little  education 

those  from  low  socioeconomic  backgrounds 

2,  The  Health  of  Children  and  Youth  in  Rural  Areas  by  Helen  M, 
V/alace  (4).  Information  in  this  source  was  based  on  data  from 
thirty  sources.  A summary  of  findings  follow: 

-maternal  mortality  rates  in  the  United  States  during  1958-  • 

1959  were  as  follows : 


Urban 

Rural 

Tctal 

All  counties 

3.6 

4,0 

3.8 

Metropolitan 

3.6 

2.6 

3.3 

Non-Metropolitan  counties 

^.7 
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4.9 

4.4 

-Mortality  rates  by  age  levels  in  the  United  States  during 
1959  were  as  follovs: 


Age  Group 


MetroT)Olitan  Counties  Non-Kfetroipolitan  Counties 


Infant 

Up  to  1 year 
1 to  4 years 

5 to  l4  years 

15  to  24  years 


23.7  per  ICXX)  births 

17.7  per  1000  births 
89  per  100,000 

population 
39  per  100,000 
population 
83  per  100,000 
population 


30,9  per  1000  births 
21,1  pex*  1000  births 
133  per  HX),000 
population 
57  per  100,000 
population 
l4l  per  100,000 
population 


-mortality  rates  for  infants  and  preschool  children  Were' 50  percent 
higher  in  rural  counties.  United  States  National  Health 
Service  Survey  (1957*58)  shows  physician  visits  per  child  per 
year  for  children  under  five  years: 

rural  farm  families  4,5  visits 

rural  non-farm  families  6,1  visits 

unban  families  7.0  visits 

-availability  of  practicing  physicians  was  markedly  less  in 
isolated  areas, 

-fewer  hospital  beds  were  available  for  children  in  rural 
counties  than  in  urban  counties, 

-little  out-patient  care  in  rural  county  hospitals, 

-survey  of  parents  in  Hamilton  County,  Iowa  in  i960  found: 

70  percent  of  infants  had  had  BIT  shots 
32  percent  of  infants  had  had  smallpox  vaccine 
67  percent  of  infants  had  had  polio  vaccine 

-percentages  of  preschool  children  in  above  survey  getting 
booster  shots  were  low, 

-rural  children  had  lower  number  of  dental  visits  per  person 
per  year  than  urban  children, 

-food  eaten  by  males  ( 13*30  years  of  age)  in  1959  was  adequate 
in  nutrients  except  vitamin  C. 

-diets  of  females  (13-30  years  of  age)  were  low  in: 
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calcium 

iron 

thiamine 
vitamin  C 
protein 

3 . Educational  and.  Occupational  :0hoiceg  of  Faim.Youth  by 
Archibald  0.  Haller(l).  Information  in  this  source  was  based  on  a 
review  of  the  literature.  The  author  used  twenty- three  different 
sources.  A summary  of  findings  follow: 

-about  10  percent  of  boys  living  on  farms  could  expect  to 
become  commercial  farmers. 

-number  of  boys  who  say  they  plan  to  farm  exceeded  number 
of  farms  available. 

-farm  people  tended  to  believe  education  was  not  as  important 
for  those  who  plan  to  farm. 

-highly  competitive  agricultural  marketing  required  maiqr  of 
the  same  abilities  as  nonfarm  work. 

-education  was  closely  tied  to  success  in  farming  as  in  other 
occupations  and  ties  will  probably  get  stronger  in  future. 

-farm-reared  people  in  urban  jobs  were  found: 

concentrated  in  manual  labor  jobs 

less  in  professional  and  semi-professional  jobs 

-three  factors  that  seemed  to  influence  boys*  decisionuto  farm  were: 
personality  of  boys 

degree  to  which  parents  stress  farming  and  nonfarm  occupa- 
tions 

resources  available  to  boys  for  entering  farming 

-boys  were  more  likely  to  leave  farming  ^en  parents  have 
higher  than  average  educational  and  occupational  aspirations 
for  them. 

-boys  from  smaller  families  with  economic  resources  available 
were  the  ones  most  likely  to  enter  farming. 

-plans  to  farm  were  greatly  influenced  by: 

the  levels  of  nonfarm  occupational  aspiratiors. 
post-high  school  educational  plans. 
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-if  a boy  decided  to  farm,  a decision  \diich  often  beccxues  firm 
by  the  tenth  grade,  he  effectively  sealed  himself  off  from 
the  occupational  information  which  was  around  him. 

-the  effect  of  geographic  isolation  on  level  of  aspirations 
was  as  follows; 

lowest  level  of  aspiration  was  among  isolated  farm  boys 
\dio  planned  to  farm. 

second  lowest  level  of  aspiration  was  among  less  isolated 
youth  who  did  not  plan  to  farm. 

hipest  level  of  aspitation  was  among  isolated  youth  who 
did  not  plan  to  farm. 

-data  for  farm  girls  were  more  limited  than  for  farm  boys,  but 
seemed  to  indicate  the  same  relationships,  althou^  the  differ- 
ence in  rural  and  urban  girls  were  not  as  pronounced  as  among 
males. 

4.  Adult  Education  R*ograms  and  Barents*  Roles  in  Career  Plans 
of  Rural  Youth  by  Russell  G.  MawbyX2)\  Infortaation  in  this  source 
was  based  on  data  from  nine  previous  studies  plus  direct  inquiry 
with  nineteen  different  organizations  and  individuals.  A summary 
of  findings  follow: 

-youth  cited  their  parents  as  the  leading  influence  in  their 
occupational  plans. 

-rural  parents  functioned  less  effectively  in  occupational 
plans  of  their  children. 

-parental  discussions  of  career  plans  were  reported  least 
frequently  by  farm  boys  \dio  did  not  plan  to  farm. 

-less  peu:ental  encouragement  for  children  to  attend  college 
in  rural  families  than  in  urban  families. 

-farm  youth  relied  on  parental  aspirations  and  guidance,  more 
than  urban  youth  (possibly  because  of  closer  family  ties 
in  rural  areas). 

-rural  youth  with  college  plans  generally  reported  strong 
parental  encouragement. 

:^uth  in  lower  status  families  often  started  working  earlier 
thus  made  occupational  choices  earlier  in  life. 

-for  boys  planning  to  farm,  fathers  were  most  influential  in 
their  career  plans. 

-for  boys  planning  nonfaru  C6u:eers,  mothers*,  teachers  or 
counselors  were  most  important  influence. 
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Universe  of  PeT^ressed  Rural  Counties 

The  consultants  for  the  study  and  the  personnel  of  several 
agencies  in  Illinois  concerned  with  socioeconomically  depressed 
families  were  contacted,  and  the  literature  was  analyzed  to  de- 
termine the  dimensions  to  consider  in  determining  the  universe  of 
depressed  rural  counties  in  Illinois.  The  major  dimensions  considered 
were: 

a.  Median  annual  family  income. 

b.  Number  of  rural  families. 

c.  Total  number  of  rural  families  with  annual  income  of 
less  than  $3000. 

d.  Number  of  rural  families  with  annual  income  of  less  than 

$2000. 

e.  Number  of  rural  families  with  animal  income  of  less  than 

$1000. 

Bata  were  collected  on  these  dimensions  and  from  the  analysis  of 
these  data  the  universe  was  defined  as  the  following  Illinois 
counties : 


Alexander 

Bond 

Brown 

Carroll 

Clark 

Edwcirds 

Fayette 

Gallatin 

Hamilton 

Hardin 


Jasper 

Johnson 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Bichiand 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Stephenson 

Wayne 


To  select  two  typical,  depressed  rural  areas  for  further  study 
the  following  dimensions  were  identified  and  considered: 


1 . £c  onomic  Dimens ions 

Unemployment  rate 

Percentage  on  welfare 

Annual  family  income 

Taxable  property  and  tax  rates 

Ownership  of  property  (Beal  and  Personal) 

Percentage  receiving  aid  for  dependent  children 

Byyijjg  power 

Percentage  employed  by  occupation 
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Percentage  of  land  in  crop  land  classification 

Crop  yields  and  cash  receipts 

Livestock  and  production 

Sales  tax  collected 

tfcien^loyinent  compensation 

Classification  of  rural  families 

Number  of  vm.ge  earners 

2.  Anthropological  Dimensions 

Distribution  of  ethnic  groups 
Type  of  community 
In-and-out  migration 
Subculture  groupings 
Occupational  patterns 
Personal  characteristics 

3.  Psychological  Dimensions 

Interests  of  youth  in  the  community 
Academic  aptitude  of  youth  in  the  community 
Mental  health 

Iifental  patients  institutionalized 

4.  Sociological  Dimensions 

Years  education  completed 
Percentage  who  do  not  go  to  hi^  school 
Percentage  who  do  not  finish  hi^  school 
Infant  mortality 

Percentage  of  people  having  tuberculosis 
Number  of  felonies  and  misdemeanors  per  1000 
Distribution  of  socioeconomic  classes 
Education  facilities  and  standards 

Using  anthropological,  sociological,  and  economic  data  drawn  from 
tftiited  States  census  reports  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  a further  study  of 
each  county  in  the  universe  of  depressed  rural  counties  was  con- 
ducted. The  data  gleaned  from  the  census  reports  are  summarized 
in  Tables  II-l,  II-2,  II-3. 
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Table  II-l.  Anthropological  and  Sociological  Data  for  the 
United  States,  Illinois,  and  Twenty  Selected 
Illinois  Counties 


Anthropological  €uid  Sociological  Dimensions 


Area 

Percentage 

Urban 

Popula- 

tion 

Percentage  Percentage  Farm  Number 

Rural  Farm  pop-  House- 

Popula-  Popula-  ula-  holds 

tion  tion  tion 

Ifedian  years 
School  Com- 
pleted by 
Residents  25 
years  of  age 
or  older 

United  States  69-9 

22.6 

7.5 

— 

— 

10.6 

Illinois 

80.7 

13.7 

5.6 

— 

10.5 

Alexander 

58.2 

32.2 

9*6 

1549 

5337 

8.5 

Bond 

32.5 

37.7 

29.8 

4192 

4488 

8.5 

Brown 

0.9 

56.6 

43  4 

2644 

2090 

8.9 

Carroll 

25.b 

47.S 

27.4 

5354 

6l38 

10.4 

Clark 

37.2 

34.8 

28.0 

4633 

5541 

8.9 

Edwards 

0.0 

68.7 

31.3 

2487 

2676 

9.0 

Fayette 

25,2 

43.2 

31.6 

8939 

6808 

8.7 

Gallatin 

0.0 

73.1 

26.9 

2051 

2478 

8.5 

Hamilton 

29.5 

29.8 

40.6 

4062 

3377 

8.6 

Hardin 

0.0 

80.6 

19.4 

1139 

1869 

8.4 

Jasper 

25.5 

27.0 

47.5 

5385 

3588 

8.8 

Johnson 

0.0 

16.3 

33.7 

2333 

2268 

8.6 

Pike 

19.9 

47.6 

32.5 

6670 

6893 

9.8 

Pope 

0.0 

68.5 

31.5  • 

1280 

1377 

8.5 

Pulaski 

0.0 

82.2 

17.8 

1867 

3399 

8.4 

Richland 

53.8 

20.8 

25.4 

4133 

5245 

9.0 

Saline 

45.6 

41.2 

10.2 

2666 

9405 

8.6 

Schuyler 

32.3 

22.9 

44.8 

3922 

2928 

9.9 

Stephenson 

57.6 

23.1 

19.3 

8920 

14,436  10.4 

Wayne 

33.5 

31.3 

35.2 

6693 

6237 

8.7 
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Table  II-2,  Human  Economic  Data  for  the  Iftiited  States,  Illinois, 
and  Twenty  Selected  Illinois  Counties 


Economic 

Dimensions 

Atea 

Percent 

age 

Iftiem- 

ployed 

“ Number 
Famil 
Ties 

Nlftnhbr 

Farm 

Fami- 

lies 

Mearidifi 

Farm 

Income 

Medi'ah' 

Farm 

Family 

Income 

Perient- 

Hge  of 

Families 

Ttrith 

Income 

less 

than 

$3000 

Percent- 
age of 
Farm 
Families 
with 
Income 
Less 
than 
$3000 

Iftiited  States 

5.1 

— 

— 

5660 

-- 

21,4 

-- 

Illinois 

4.5 

— 

— 

6566 

3815 

15.0 

38.9 

Alexander 

10,6 

4157 

431 

3146 

3091 

47.9 

48.3 

Bond 

4.9 

3748 

1209 

4038 

2950 

37.0 

50.9 

Brown 

4.2 

1717 

746 

3060 

2438 

49,2 

59-1 

Carroll 

3.8 

5265 

1341 

4888 

2888 

27.9 

52.2 

Clark 

7.3 

4621 

1343 

4075 

2952 

37.0 

51.0 

Edwards 

6.9 

2260 

701 

3666 

2958 

40,2 

50.6 

Fayette 

4,2 

5878 

2003 

3806 

3002 

84.4 

50.0 

Gallatin 

6.9 

2071 

590 

2711 

2592 

55.1 

57.1 

Hamilton 

6 ,6 

2867 

1180 

3284 

2813 

46.8 

52.7 

}kn:din 

4.5 

1601 

327 

3136 

2700 

47.7 

54.1 

Jasper 

4,1 

3031 

1446 

3484 

2955 

42,9 

50.9 

Johnson 

8.8 

2014 

696 

3097 

2612 

48,7 

55.7 

Pike 

4.9 

5684 

1848 

3696 

2869 

40,7 

52.3 

Pope 

12.7. 

1190 

397 

2787 

3043 

52.7 

49.1 

Pulaski 

10,5 

2707 

519 

2789 

2594 

53.3 

56.3 

Richland 

6,1 

4423 

1139 

4356 

2855 

33.9 

53.0 

Saline 

9.9 

76S0 

837 

3505 

2951 

44.3 

50.9 

SchiQrler 

2.7 

2426 

1092 

3626 

2948 

40.8 

50.9 

Stephenson 

3.0 

12,329 

2268 

5476 

2948 

22,2 

51.1 

Wayne 

6.5 

5423 

1201 

4081 

3004 

35.6 

49.9 

ERIC 
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Table  II-3.  R*oductive  Economic  Data  for  the  United  States,  Illinois, 
and  Twenty  Selected  Illinois  Counties 


Economic  Dimensions 

Average  Percent-  Percent-  Percent-’ Percent-  Percent-  Number  Percent-  Percent-  Percent-  Percent- 


Area 

Size 

Farm 

age  age 

Terant  Farms 
Operated  0-99 
Farms  Acres 

age 

Farms 

100-219 

Acres 

age 

Farms 

220-499 

Acres 

age 

Farms 

Over 

500 

Acres 

Commer- 

cial 

Farms 

- age 
Farms 
$10,000 
Income 
& Over 

age 

Farms 

$5000- 

10,000 

Income 

age 

Farms 

$2500- 

5000 

Income 

age 

Farms 

Sales 

Below 

$2500 

Income 

Uhited 

States 

Illinois 

225 

30.4 

26.4 

31.8 

34.3 

7.4 

-- 

51*3 

20,7 

13.0 

4.9 

Alexander  241 

23.4 

37.3 

28.6 

22.1 

12,0 

222 

4o,l 

24.7 

18.4 

16,7 

Bond 

189 

16,4 

34.0 

33.3 

27.3 

5.3 

866 

38.1 

31.9 

21.4 

7.6 

Brown 

251 

22.7 

22.3 

31.4 

37.2 

9.1 

.544 

47.5 

28,1 

17.0 

7.4 

Carroll 

221 

39.1 

15.9 

47.6 

32.6 

3.9 

1102 

70.3 

17.6 

9.3 

2.7 

Clark 

218 

12,9 

35.9 

26,1 

28.6 

9.4 

983 

48.2 

25.2 

19.9 

6,6 

Edwards 

3.97 

11.9 

34.1 

32,1 

27.7 

6,0 

528 

42.0 

26.5 

21,0 

10,4 

Fayette 

202 

17.6 

32.7 

31.0 

30.3 

6.0 

1323 

35.1 

29.8 

25.4 

9.7 

Gallatin 

336 

22,6 

23.4 

24,5 

33.8 

18,2 

394 

54.3 

19.8 

13.7 

7.1 

Hamilton 

206 

9.0 

38.2 

28,0 

26.7 

7.1 

725 

29.6 

29.6 

26.6 

19.1 

Hardin 

l84 

4.4 

37.8 

34.9 

21.1 

6.2 

-.136 

i6,3 

16,9 

33.1 

39.7 

Jasper 

200 

. 9.8 

31.9 

28.1 

35.2 

4.8^ 

1120 

47.4 

27.8 

17.1 

7.6 

Johnson 

195 

3.1 

38.5 

36.3 

19.2 

6.3 

315 

11.7 

21.0 

43.5 

23.8 

Pike 

278 

25.9 

23.1 

27.7 

34.7 

i4,5 

1432 

57.1 

24.2 

13.2 

5.4 

Table  II-3  - continued 


Economic  Dimensions 


Average  Percent-  Percent-  Percent-  Percent- 


Area 

Size 

Farm 

age  age 

Tenant  Farms 
Operated  0-99 
Farms  Acres 

age 

Farms 

100-219 

Acres 

age 

Farms 

220-499 

Acres 

Pope 

211 

8.4 

34.7 

37.8 

22.3 

Pulaski 

205 

10.5 

41.7 

28.3 

21.7 

Richland 

200 

7.7 

34.8 

28.4 

32.2 

Saline 

189 

9.2 

45.8 

25.8 

21.1 

Schuyler 

272 

25.2 

22.3 

27.3 

37.1 

Stephene 

son 

170 

33.3 

24.9 

49.1 

24.8 

Wayne 

200 

8.9 

37.1 

29.2 

26.8 

Percent- 

age 

Farms 

Over 

500 

Acres 

Number 

Commer- 

cial 

Farms 

Percent- 
- age 
Farms 
$10,000 
Income 
& Over 

Percent- 

age 

Farms 

$5000- 

10,000 

Income 

Percent- 

age 

Farms 

$2500- 

5000 

Income 

Percent 

age 

Farms 

Sales 

Below 

$2500 

Income 

6.5 

256 

14.8 

22.3 

28.5 

34.4 

8.3 

354 

32.8 

29.1 

24.5 

13.5 

5.4 

763 

39-1 

28.8 

23.5 

8.6 

7.2 

35.2 

23.4 

22.1 

19.2 

13.3 

785 

52.9 

23.9 

17.6 

5.6 

1.3 

1805 

69.6 

18.2 

9.6 

2.6 

6.9 

1296 

29.3 

29.5 

22.7 

14.5 

Solection  of  study  areas.  Based  upon  an  analysis  of  existltj^g 
lata  for  the  20  depressed  rural  counties 5 one  county  in  southern 
Illinois  was  selected  as  the  geographical  location  for  the  main 
study  of  Phase  I.  The  officials  of  the  public  school  that  served 
a major  portion  of  the  county  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the  research 
activities.  The  agricultural  occupations  instructor  in  the  senior 
high  school  agreed  to  serve  as  the  local  coordinator. 

Another  county  that  closely  resembled  the  characteristics  of 
the  county  selected  for  the  main  study  tos  chosen  as  the  site  for 
Phase  I pilot  study.  The  county  was  located  near  Rroject  REDf 
headquarters  to  facilitate  pilot  research  activities. 

Data  and  Instrumentation 


Bee oomendat ions  of  Project  BEDf  consultants  and  personnel  of 
Illinois  agencies  who  had  worked  with  families  in  depressed  rural 
cui^eaS}  and  a review  of  the  literature  directed  the  decision  concern* 
ing  the  data  needed  for  a comprehensive  study  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a depressed  rural  area.  The  three  dimensions  studied  were 
defined  as:  (l)  econcmiic,  (2)  psychological,  and  (3)  sociological* 

A major  activity  consisted  of  placing  the  above  desired  infoma* 
tion  into  perspective  and  the  subsequent  selection  or  developoient 
of  instruments.  The  criteria  for  selection  of  instruments  included 
their  applicability  to  Rroject  REDf,  their  validity  and  reliability, 
and  their  ease  of  administration.  The  following  instruments 
(description  of  each  be  found  in  Chapter  I)  were  developed  or 
selected: 


1.  Pamily  Data  Becord 

2.  Dims  SCI  Occupational  Bating  Scale 

3.  Gordon  Occupational  Check  List 
Community  Solidarity  Index  Schedule 
Wants  and  Satisfaction  Scale 

Your  Leisure  Time  Activities 

7*  Minnesota  Sunrey  of  Opinion  (Short  Form) 

Since  this  research  was  conducted  pursuant  to  a contract  with 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  instrtonents  used  were  submitted 
for  cle€u:‘ance.  Cle€u:*ance  was  obtained  in  Hovember,  19^5  for  all 
instruments  as  submitted,  with  minor  exceptions  and  suggestions. 

Steps  were  taken  to  comply  with  the  changes  recommended. 
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FHftSE  I FILOrC  3TI3DY 


To  accomplish  the  objectives  of  Hiase  I of  Project  KEDf,  seveiral 
definable  activities  were  conducted  as  a part  of  the  pilot  study. 

The  major  activities  included: 

1.  Identifying  the  population  of  families  residing  in  the  pilot 
. study  area. 

2.  Selecting  and  training  of  local  personnel  to  assist  with 
project  activities , 

3.  Developing  an  interviewers'  manual. 

4.  Collecting  and  analyzing  data  to  validate  instruments. 
Population  and  Sampling  Procedure. 

The  site  for  Hiase  I pilot  study  was  selected  as  a part  of 
RMise  I prepilot  study.  The  pilot  study  population  consisted  of 
the  families  residing  in  the  area.  The  published  county  tax  roll 
was  used  as  a base  in  securing  the  names  of  families  residing  in 
the  area.  Individuals  in  the  county  were  identified  to  add  and/or 
delete  names  to  reflect  the  present  population  of  corporate  and  un- 
incorporated areas  in  each  township.  Two  lists  resulted,  one  for 
families  residing  in  corporate  areas,  and  one  for  families  living  in 
unincorporated  areas . The  t ^^nilies  in  each  group  were  assigned 
consecutive  numbers  to  faciliniate  random  selection.  There  were 
approxiqiately  three  times  as  maiqr  families  residing  outside  corporate 
areas  as  there  were  families  residing  inside  corporate  areas.  Hence, 
to  secure  a representative  sample  from  the  depressed  rural  area, 

10  families  were  randomly  selected  from  the  corporate  group  and  30 
families  were  randomly  selected  from  the  unincorporated  group* 

A reserve  pool  of  ten  and  thir^  families  were  also  drawn  in  the  same 
manner  frewu  \diich  "replacement"  families  could  be  drawn  by  order  of 
random  number,  if  needed. 

Assignments  of  Instruments  to  Sample 

In  order  to  keep  the  amount  of  time  required  to  administer  the 
battery  of  seven  instruments  within  reason  and  to  control  extraneous 
variables,  a technique  for  randomly  assigning  instrumentation  to 
families  was  used.  The  Family  Data  Record  was  administered  to  all 
families  interviewed.  Each  of  the  families  studied  were  administered 
two  insiruments  randomly  assigned  from  the  remaining  six  instruments, 
^ach  of  the  six  instruments  were  rand(xnly  assigned  numbers.  All 
combinations  and  permutations  for  pairs  of  instruments  were  identified 
and  rand(xnly  assigned  numbers  and  the  families  selected  by  random 
were  randomly  assigned  to  the  thirty  pairs  of  instruments. 
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The  rationale  used  for  the  instrumentation  assignment  technique 
was:  (l)  the  development  of  pairs  of  instruments  allows  the  data 

collection  time  to  be  kept  to  a minimum  of  one  hour  per  family, 

(2)  the  random  assignment  of  pairs  of  instruments  to  sample  families 
facilitates  economic  efficiency  in  data  collection  by  providing  data 
equivalent  to  that  obtained  if  the  six  instruments  were  administered 
to  each  sample  family,  and  (3)  the  random  assignment  of  permutations 
and  comiblnations  controls  extraneous  variables  that  may  be  operating 
in  a random  sample  of  the  population. 

The  forty  family  contacts  yielded  35  acceptable  interviews. 


seven  with  families  residing  inside  corporate  areas  and  28  with 
families  living  outside  corporate  areas.  The  instruments  used  and 
the  number  of  each  administered  follow: 

Family  Data  Record 35 

Sims  SCI  Occupational  Rating  Scale 9 

Gordon  Occupational  Rating  Scale — - — 18 

CcHiimunity  Solidarity  Index  Schedule— 12 

Wants  and  Satisfaction  Scale 12 

Your  Leisure  Time  Activities 11 

Minnesota  Survey  of  Opinion 

(Short  Form) — — 8 

Local  Personnel 


A local  coordinator  for  Project  REDY  was  en5>lQyed,  who  in  turn 
employed  five  other  local  individuals  to  assist  with  family  inter- 
views . 


After  the  research  staff  had  obtained  experience  in  interviewing 
using  the  selected  instruments,  an  interviewers'  manngi  was  developed 
that  included  the  following: 

1.  Overall  purposes  of  the  project 

2.  Directions  for  contacting  families 

3.  Definition  of  terms 

4.  Instructions  for  administering  instruments 

The  interviewers'  manual  was  introduced  to  the  local  interviewers 
and  the  local  coordinator  at  a special  training  session  conducted 
by  the  research  st€iff . Local  personnel  were  oriented  to  the  objectives 
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of  R*oject  KEDY,  and  received  instruction  concerning  interview 
. techniques  and  the  procedure  to  follow  in  administering  instruments. 

Collecting  and  Analyzing  Data 

Interviewers  contacted  the  randomly  selected  families  at  their 
homes,  briefly  explained  the  nature  of  the  research,  and  asked  for 
cooperation  from  the  family.  If  a family  did  not  have  time  for  the 
interview  \dien  the  initial  contact  was  made,  an  appointment  was  made 
for  a later  time.  As  interviews  were  completed,  data  were  turned  in 
to  the  local  coordinator.  If  an  interview  could  not  be  obtained 
with  an  assigned  family,  the  interviewer  was  assigned  another  family 
by  the  local  coordinator. 

After  instruments  were  administered  to  the  families  included 
in  the  sample  for  the  pilot  study,  the  data  were  checked,  coded  and 
punched  into  IK4  cards.  The  data  were  verified  by  numerous  card 
sorts  to  locate  possible  errors  in  coding.  Computer  programs  were 
developed  to  analyze  the  data  collected  during  the  pilot  study. 
Summaries  were  made  for  each  variable  measured  by  the  instruments 
enq>loyed  to  verify  their  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  performing 
the  I asks  intended. 


PHASE  I MAIN  STUDY 


. A county  in  southern  Illinois  vbs  chosen  as  the  site  for  an 
in-depth  study  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  economically  depressed  rural 
o^ea.  Officials  of  a school  that  served  a major  portion  of  the  county 
a^eed  to  cooperate  in  the  project,  and  the  agricultural  occupations 
teacher  in  that  school  was  enq>loyed  as  the  local  coordinator.  The 
major  objectives  of  Phase  I main  study  were: 

1,  To  identify  all  families  in  the  selected  com^y, 

2,  To  select  a random  sample,  stratified  by  township,  of 
.families  resii'-ig  in  the  county, 

3,  * To  collect  data  from  the  sample  using  instruments  tried  out 

in  Phase  I pilot  study, 

4,  To  analyze  data  collected  to  determine  characteristics  of 
the  population  of  a depressed  rural  county. 

Population  and  Sampling  Procedure 

In  order  to  obtain  a list  of  families  residing  inside  and  outside 
the  corporate  areas  of  the  various  townships  in  the  county,  the 
published  county  tax  roll  was  used.  The  tax  assessor's  list,  though 
broken  down  by  townships,  was  not  divided  into  separate  lists  of 
assessments  for  people  hiving  inside  and  outside  corporate  areas. 
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As  a result,  people  in  the  conmiunity  were  contacted  and  asked  to 
indicate  on  the  personal  assessment  roll  those  people  who  lived 
inside  and  outside  corporate  areas  within  each  township.  Names  of 
people  who  were  not  living  in  the  area  and  those  who  had  moved  or 
died  were  removed  from  the  list.  Names  of  families  living  in  the 
q|omir.unity  net  included  on  the  tax  roll  were  added  to  the  list. 

The  final  list  included  two  groups,  families  living  within  corporate 
areas  and  families  living  in  unincorporated  areas. 

Totaling  the  number  of  families  living  inside  and  outside 
corporate  areas  for  all  townships  in  the  county,  it  was  determined 
that  a total  of  2073  families  resided  in  the  county.  The  percentage 
of  the  counties  total  population  living  inside  and  outside  corporate 
areas  of  each  township  was  calculated,  as  shown  in  Table  II-4. 

"able  II-4.  Number  and  Percentage  of  Families  by  Township 
Who  Lived  Inside  and  Outside  Corporate  Areas 
of  the  County  Selected  for  Biase  I Main  Study^ 


Township 

Population 

Inside 

Corporate  Area 

Population 

Outside 

Corporate  Area 

Total 

Population 

Numoer 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

1 

00 

.00 

132 

10.14 

132 

2 

64 

8.30 

189 

14.52 

253 

3 

80 

10.38 

203 

15.57 

283 

4 

87 

U.28 

154 

11.33 

24i 

5 

145 

l8.8l 

161 

12.37 

300 

6 

00 

.00 

154 

U.33 

154 

7 

27 

3.50 

102 

7.83 

127 

8 

00 

.00 

77 

5.91 

77 

9 

368 

47.73 

130 

9.98 

498 

Total 

771 

100.00 

1302 

99.98* 

2073 

♦Less  than  100  percent  due  to  rounding  error. 


A 10  percent  random  sample,  stratified  by  township,  and  corporate 
and  unincorporated  areas  was  drawn.  It  was  necessary  to  interview 
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204  families  in  order  to  have  a sample  in  each  stratum  \diich  was 
proportional  to  that  stratum's  part  of  the  total  population.  A 
reserve  pool  of  families  was  drawn  int;th«  Aame  manner  for  each 
stratum . 

Data  and  Instrumentation 


The  same  instrumentation  was  used  in  Phase  I main  study  as  in 
Blase  I pilot  study.  Except  for  the  Pandly  Data  Record  which  was 
completed  for  all  families  interviewed,  instruments  were  randomly 
assigned  by  the  same  procedure  used  in  Blase  I pilot  study. 

Local  personnel,  a coordinator  and  interviewers,  were  employed 
to  assist  with  the  research.  The  interviewers'  manual  and  special 
training  sessions  were  used  to  familiarize  the  supportive  personnel 
with  the  project  and  to  insure  continuity  of  data  collection. 

Data  for  Phase  I main  study  were  checked  and  prepared  for 
Ofxnputer  analysis  similar  to  the  procedure  followed  in  Biase  I 
pilot  study.  Data  gathered  by  the  Pamily  Data  Record  were  analyzed 
using  percentages  and  measures  of  central  tendency.  Data  from  the 
standardized  instruments  were  analysed  according  to  instrument 
recommendations . 

Descpriptive  data  gathered  through  the  use  of  the  Pamily  Data 
Record  is  presented  in  Chapter  III  as  a comparison  between  a random 
sample  of  all  families  residing  in  the  depressed  rural  area  and  a 
sample  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  residing  in  the  study 
^rea.  Likewise,  data  collected  through  standardized  instruments  are 
presented  in  Chapter  IV.  Subjective  findings,  observations  and  reac 
tions  of  local  coordinators  and  interviewers,  are  reported  in 
Chapter  VIII. 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Blase  I of  R:oj€:ct  HEDY  concentrated  on  the  study  of  a selected 
depressed  rural  area  and  its  inhabitants.  This  phase  of  the  research 
consisted  of  three  major  parts,  prepilot  study,  pilot  study,  and 
main  study  which  were  designed  to  (l)  determine  the  universe  of 
depressed  rural  counties  in  Illinois,  (2)  identify  or  develop 
instruments  that  could  be  used  to  collect  data  from  family  member^, 
(3)  select  and  train  local  personnel  to  assist  with  the  research, 
and  (4)  collect  data  for  a comprehensive  study  of  families  residing 
in  a depressed  rural  area. 

Although  mai^r  of  the  activities  reported  in  this  section  were 
procedural  and  preliminary  research  steps,  they  were  crucial  to  the 
success  of  later  research  activities.  The  pilot  activities  prevented 
many  mistakes  in  conducting  later  research  activities.  In  the  pilot 
study  it  was  learned  that  the  population  of  families  in  an  area  could 
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be  obtained  fran  local  tax  rolls.  Techniques  were  developed  for 
obtaining  the  cooperation  of  local  lay  citizens  and  officials. 

The  research  staff  obtained  "first-hand"  experiences  in  the  use  of 
the  ihstruments  and  in  interviewing. 

Experience  was  obtained  in  selecting,  training,  and  using  local 
personnel  as  coordinators  and  interviewers.  This  experience  indicated 
that  with  care  in  the  selection  of  local  individuals  and  with  proper 
training  and  supervision,  local  persons  can  obtain  information  from 
cert-iin  families  that  may  not  be  easily  obtained  by  pther 
research  staff  inter/^iewers . 

The  use  of  the  selected  instruments  in  the  pilot  study  indicated 
that  they  could  be  used  satisfactorily  to  collect  data  from  rural 
family  members.  The  pilot  study  also  provided  an  opportunity  to 
develop  coding  and  analysis  procedures  for  data  collected  later  in 
the  project. 

The,  following  conclusions,  based  on  the  activities  of  Phase  I, 
emerged  as  being  of  particular  importance; 

1.  The  published  tax  roll  is  a good  base  for  identification 
of  the  population  of  families  residing  in  rural  depressed  counties. 

Local  individuals  should  be  identified  in  the  community  to  add 

and/or  delete  names  from  the  tax  roll  to  reflect  the  present  population. 

2.  Random  selection  of  families  should  be  used  in  sampling. 

3.  Samples  should  be  stratified  to  reflect  families  residing 
inside  corporate  areas  and  families  residing  outside  corporate 
areas,  for  a comprehensive  study  of  the  population  of  a rural  area. 

Random  assignment  of  instruments  worked  successfully; 
however,  in  later  phases  of  the  research  where  the  number  of 
families  is,  limited,  perhaps  all  instruments  should  be  administered 
to  all  families  in  the  sample. 

5*  Local  interviewers  when  trained  and  supervised  properly 
can  be  used  successfully. 

6.  A local  coordinator  should  be  selected  and  trained  to  assist 
with  the  local  research  activities. 

7.  Training  session  for  local  coordinators  and  interviewers 
should  be  conducted.  Content  of  the  training  sessions  may  include 
problems  identified  during  Phase  I pilot  stuc^  as  follows: 

a.  Authenticity  of  interviewee  responses  was  questioned  by 
some  interviewers. 
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b.  Interviewee  felt  that  some  instruments  were  designed 
for  younger  people, 

Q,  Interview  sometimes  was  given  only  because  local  inter- 
viewer knew  family, 

d.  Interviewee  seemed  indifferent  about  some  survey  questions 

e.  Interviewees  were  frequently  concerned  about  use  of  data, 

f.  Some  questions  on  some,  instruments  do  not  apply  to  all 
families , 

g4  Interviewee  wanted  to  be  sure  we  were  not  the  "government, 

h.  Interviewee  did  not  understand  some  questions  on  inter- 
view instruments, 

8,  The  interviewers'  manual  should  be  used  in  future  phases. 
Changes  reflecting  problems  should  be  made  inibhe  manual, 

9.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Gordon  Occupational 
Check  List,  instrumentation  used  in  Phase  I should  be  extended  to 
future  phases.  The  Gordon  Occupational  Check  List  requires  con- 
siderable time  to  administer  as  an  interview  instrument, 

10,  Computer  assisted  analysis  should  be  extended  to  future 
phases  of  the  research. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SEVEREI 

IMTRODUCTION 

DISADYAHTAGED  RURAL  FAMILIl 

An  important  segment  of  Project  REDY  was  a comprehensive  study 
of  the  s.everely  disadvantaged  families  who  lived  in  a depressed 
rural  area  of  Illinois.  The  characteristics  of  the  severely 
disadvantaged  families  included  in  the  study  are  described  and  com- 
pared to  a randcM  sample  of  all  families  residing  in  the  rural  area 
studied.  Special  attention  was  given  to  family  characteristics  that 
may  have  implications  for  the  development  of  educational  programs 
for  families  and  individuals  with  special  needs . 

As  was  emphasized  by  Sandra  A.  Warden  in  The  Lef touts. 

Disadvantaged  Children  in  Heterogeneous  Schools  (1),  each  individual 
brings  into  the  classroom  an  already  developed  collection  of  values, 
beliefs,  attitudes,  and  behavior  patterns.  In  order  to  understand 
the  backgroupd  of  the  disadvantaged,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing of  how  his  early  experiences  and  training  influence  his  present 
thinking  and  behavior.  Warden  (l)  further  stated  that  "...  for 
this  kind  of  concern,  the  family  is  thetcEitiiffaiufocfls  of  attention, 
since  it  is  the  family  that  serves  as  the  first  agent  of  social* 
ization  ..." 

An  economically  depressed  county  in  southern  Illinois  served 
as  the  site  for  Riase  I-  main  study  and  Riase  II  of  Project  REDY. 

Riase  I‘  main  litudy  was  concerned  with  the  characteristics  of  a 
cross-section  of  the  families  residing  in  the  study  area.  Riase 
II  focused  upon  an  in-depth  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
families  residing  in  the  depressed  rural  area  who  were  considered 
to  be  severely  disadvantaged  both  economically  and  socially. 

To  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  research  resources,  the  research 
procedures  were  designed  to  commit  staff  and  financial  resources  to 
the  initiation  of  Phase  II  befbre  Riase  I was  concluded.  Therefore, 
the  initial  stages  of  Riase  II  were  being  conducted  as  the  final 
activities  in  Phase  I were  being  ccxnpleted. 

Sampling  Procedure 

. To  obtain  a list  of  families  residing  in  the  county  studied, 
the  county  tax  roll  was  used.  This  list  was  modified  by  i amoving 
ihd/or  addiflg  na&e6  towlrenecit  the'  preSent  tbpuiation,  it  was 
determined  that  2,073  families  resided  in  the  county  at  the  time 
of  the  study.  Froaa  the  population  of  families,  a 10  percent  random 
sample,  stratified  by  township,  was  drawn.  This  sample  is  referred 
to  as  the  "randomly  selected  families." 

Since  no  single  individual  or  agency  in  ithe  county  could 
identify  +he  total  population  of  severely  disadvantaged  families, 
it  was  nef  * *^ary  to  develop  a procedure  to  identify  the  severely 
disadvantaged  families  living  in  the  county.  The  plan  for  identifi- 
cation of  families  with  sp>ecial  needs  included  two  step>s; 
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1.  Identify  local  individuals  who  may  be  able  to  provide 
names  of  disadvantaged  families  living  in  the  area. 

2.  Contact  selected  individuals  to  Identify  families  having 
special  needs  as  a result  of  their  low  socioeconomic  status 
in  the  community. 

Following  the  procedure  described  above,  238  families  in  the  county 
were  Identified  as  being  socially  and  economically  deprived.  From 
the  population  of  families  with  special  needs,  a 2$  percent  random 
sample  was  drawn  that  was  stratified  by  township.  This  sample  Is 
referred  to  as  the  "severely  disadvantaged  families*" 

Each  of  the  families  selected  for  the  two  samples-  were  visited 
one  or  more  times  by  a Project  KEDf  staff  meniber.  These  visits  were 
designed  to  (l)  develop  rapport,  (2)  collect  data,  and  (3)  observe 
the  socioeconomic  situation  of  the  families* 

Data  Aha  Instrumentation* 

The  researchers  utilized  existing  data  available  from  (l)  the 
schools,  f2)  State  Enqplo>ment  Service,  (3)  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  (U)  welfare  agencies,  (5)  churches,  (6)  law  enforcement 
agencies,  (7)  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  (8)  other  appro- 
priate agencies  in  the  community*  These  data  were  supplemented  by 
interviem  to  obtain  additional  informatlcm*  With  the  exception  of 
the  Gordon  Occupational  Chech  List  the  InstnoMiits  used  in  the  pilot 
study  of  itaase  I were  cilso  used  in  this  segment  of  the  research* 
However,  due  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  interview, 
instruments  were  randomly  assigned  to  families  so  that  each  family 
responded  to  a maximum  of  three  standardized  Instrusients  plus  the 
Family  Data  Record*  Instruments  randomly  assigned  Included  (l) 
Conmunity  Solidarity  Index  Schedule,  (2)  Minnesota  Survey  of 
Opinion  (short  form),  (3)  Sims  SCI  Occupational  Bating  Scale, 

(4)  Hants  and  Satisfaction  Scale,  and  (5)  Your  leisure  Time  Activities. 

In  addition  to  data  collected  by  instruments,  procedures  were 
developed  to  record  on  tape  at  the  concluslcn  of  each  inte^lew,  the 
impressions  of  the  interviewers  regarding  family  attitudes,  goal 
orientation,  attitudes  toward  education,  values,  health,  home 
surroundings  and  other  observations*  The  interviewers  received 
training  regarding  the  interview  procedure  to  insure  continuity  in 
4ata  collection* 

Airndvala . Descriptive  analyses  are  used  to  report  flzkdings 
resulting  from  the  in-depth  study  of  the  selecte:'  depressed  rural 
connunity  and  Its  Inhabitants*  Susmary  figures  and  percentages 
are  utilized  to  make  a comparison  between  randomly  selected  families 
that  represented  the  total  population  of  families  in  the  area  and  a 
random  sample  of  the  severely  dlsadvantsged  families  in  the  rural 
area  studied* 
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In  this  section  findings  are  limited  to  the  data  collected 
using  the  Family  Data  Record  form  and  observations  made  by  inter 
viewers*  Findings  gathered  by  standardised  instruments  employed 
in  the  stu^  are  reported  in  a subsequent  section* 

Residence  of  Familj:es 


Location  of  family  residence*  The  data  in  Table  III-l  show 
the  location  of  the  family  residence  in  the  county-wide  study  area. 

Of  the  6p  severely  disadvantaged  families  included  in  the  study^ 

98*3  percent  lived  outside  incorporated  areas  and  nearly  two-thirds 
were  living  on  farms*  This  is  compared  to  ^l.U  percent  of  the  randomly 
selected  families  in  the  study  area  with  residence  outside  incorporated 
areas  and  approximately  one- third  residing  on  farms.  When  interpreting 
this  finding,  one  should  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  study 
area  was  a rural  county  in  Illinois  and  that  the  largest  town  in 
the  county,  the  county  seat,  had  a population  of  approximately 
1^200  people. 

Table  III-l.  Percentage  of  Randomly  Selected  Families  and 

Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  by  Location  of 
Residence . 


Location  of  Residence 

Randomly 

Selected  Families 

Severely 

Disadvantaged  Families 

On  a farm 

37.59 

63*U5 

In  a rural  area  but 
not  on  a ferns 

13.82 

3U.86 

]bi  a village  or  town 

ue.pe 

1.68 

. Total 

99-99* 

99-99* 

^jess  than  100  percent  due  to  rounding  error. 

Type  and  condition  of  residence*  The  data  in  Table  HI-2 
reveal  that  all  severely  disadvantaged  families  included  in  the 
study  and  9^*3  percent  of  the  randomly  selected  families  resided  in 
a house*  Apartment  and  trailers  were  not  popular  in  the  rusral 
depressed  area  because  of  the  availability  of  old  houses  on  farms 
and  in  small  towns*  Many  of  the  houses  were  constructed  during  the 
1930's  :md  were  in  urgent  need  of  major  repair.  The  residences  of 
severel;r  disadvantaged  families  were  on  the  average  about  five 
years  older  then  the  residences  of  randomly  selected  families  in 
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in  the  depressed  rural  area.  The  out-migration  of  families  from 
rural  areas  in  recent  years  made  the  older  more  dilapidated  houses 
available  to  economically  disadvantaged  families  at  a low  cost. 

Table  III-2.  Percentage  of  Randomly  Selected  Families  and 
Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  by  Type  of 
Residence 


Randomly  Severely 


Type  of  Residence  Selected  Families Disadvantaged  Families 


House 

95.32 

100.00 

Apartment 

2.i6 

00 

Trailer 

2.50 

00 

Total 

99.98* 

100.00 

*Less  than  100  percent  due  to  rounding  error. 

Facilities  in  family  residences.  A majority  of  family  residences 

in  the  study  area,  including  the  severely  disadvantaged  families, 
had  five  or  more  rooms  being  used  by  the  family.  The  average  number 
of  rooms  used  by  the  sample  of  randomly  selected  families 
was  ^.2^  compared  to  ^.23  rooms  for  families  included  in  the  sample 
o;f  severely  disadvantaged  families. 

Table  IIX-3  shows  the  major  residence  facilities  available  to 
families  included  in  the  study.  Compared  to  the  randomly  selected 
families  in  the  county,  a lower  percentage  of  severely  disadvantaged 
family  residences  had  electricity,  telephone  and  bathroom.  Only  a 
few  homes  did  not  have  electricity,  however,  only  six  out  of  ten  of 
the  severely  disadvantaged  families  had  a telephone  in  the  residence 
and  less  than  ^0.0  percent  of  the  homes  were  equipped  with  indomr 
bathrooms.  This  was  compared  to  eight  out  of  ten  homes  of  the  randomly 
selected  families  that  had  telephones  and  71  >7  percent  that  had 
indoor  bathrooms  at  the  time  the  study  was  made. 

Table  III-3>  Percentage  of  Randomly  Selected  Families  and  Severely 
Disadvantaged  Families  by  Available  Residence  FaciXl«* 
ties . 


Residence  Facilities 

Randomly 

Selected  Families 

Severely 

Disadvantaged  Families 

Electricity 

99.59 

96.72 

Telephone 

79.98 

60.50 

Indoor  bathroom 

71.73 

**5.93 

Table  IU-4  shows  that  over  one-third  of  the  severely  disad- 
vantaged families  were  living  in  bousing  that  was  classified  by  the 
interviewer  as  "poor."  This  classification  indicated  that  a residence 
was  so  dilapidated  that  major  defects  would  be  difficult  to  correct 
with  regular  maintenance  or  major  repairs.  Another  29-6  percent  of 
the  residences  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  had  many 
defects  of  the  type  ^icb  would  require  major  repairs  and  were 
classified  as  "fair"  by  the  interviewer.  These  findings  can  be 
compared  to  only  37. 0 percent  of  the  residences  of  the  randomly 
selected  families  that  were  classified  as  "fair"  or  "poor." 

Almost  two- thirds  (63-0  percent)  of  the  residences  of  the  randomly 
selected  families  in  the  study  area  had  only  minor  defects  (classified 
as  "good"  or  "excellent")  and  could  be  corrected  with  regular 
maintenance.  Only  36.3  percent  of  the  bouses  ^ere  the  severely 
disadvant€iged  families  resided  were  considered  as  desirable  bousing 
(classified  as  "good"  or  "excellent")  for  a family. 

The  mean  value  of  the  residences  of  the  randomly  selected  families 
as  estzioated  by  the  bead  of  the  household » was  $7»734.00  compared  to 
a mean  valc^  of  $6^994.00  for  the  residences  of  the  severely 
d isadvantaged  faMlies . 

Table  I1I-4.  Percentage  of  Randomly  Selected  Families  and 

Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  by  Condition  of 
Residence  ^ 


Condition  of  Residence 

Randomly 

Selected  Families 

Severely 

Disadvantaged  Families 

Excellent 

18.84 

U.76 

Good 

44.18 

24.58 

Fair 

29.01 

29.59 

Poor 

JL26 

34.07 

Total 

99.99^ 

100.00 

♦Less  than  lOO  percent  due  to  rounding  error. 

Ownership  of  residence.  The  data  in  Table  III-5  reveal  that 
many  families  residing  in  the  depressed  rural  area»  including  the 
severely  disadvantaged  families » owned  their  own  home.  However » 
a slightly  lower  percentage  (84.0)  of  the  severely  disadvantaged 
families  owned  their  own  homes  compared  to  the  randomly  selected 
families  in  the  study  area  (89>2  percent).  Approximately  eight 
percent  of  both  groups  provided  bousing  for  the  family  by  paying 
cash  rent.  The  mean  ceisb  rent  paid  for  family  bousing  by  the 


severely,  disadvantaged  families  vas  $1^.60  per  month.  The  percentage 
of  families  that  had  housing  provided  through  farm  tenancy  agreements 
w£is  less  than  two  percent  for  both  the  randomly  selected  families 
in  the  study  area  and  the  severely  disadvantaged  families. 

Table  11193 • Percentage  of  Randomly  Selected  Families  and 
Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  by  Ownership 
Status  of  Residence 


Ownership  Status 
of  Residence 

Randomly  Selected 
Families 

Severely 

Disadvantaged  Families 

Owned 

89.17 

84.01 

Cash  rented 

8.41 

7.83 

Farm  tenancy 

1.20 

1.61 

Other 

;.20 

6.?4 

Total  99.98* 

99.99* 

* Less  than  100  percent  due  to  rounding  exror. 

Type  and  condition  of  roads.  The  data  in  Table  Hl-6  reveal 
that  almost  three-fourths  (73*3  percent^  of  the  severely  disadvan- 
taged families  included  in  the  study  had  residences  that  were  located 
along  county  and  township  roads.  Only  26.7  percent  of  the  disad- 
vantaged families  had  residences  that  were  located  along  state  or 
federal  highways  and  village  or  town  streets.  This  finding  can  be 
compared  to  39*7  percent  of  the  randomly  selected  families  in  the 
county  idiose  residences  were  located  along  county  or  township 
roads  and  slightly  over  60.0  percent  that  lived  along  highways  and 
within  the  boundaries  of  a town  or  village . 

Table  IIX-6.  Percentage  of  Randomly  Selected  Families  and 

Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  by  Type  of  Road 
Where  Residence  Was  l^ated. 


Randomly 

Type  of  Road  Selected  Families 

Severely 

Disadvant^ed  Families 

State  or  federal  highway 

24.13 

25.00 

County  or  township  road 

39-74 

Village  or  town  street 

36-13 

1.70 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 
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As  shown  in  Table  m-7j  most  residences  of  both  groups  were 
located  along  roads  \diich  were  in  good  condition*  Of  the  severely 
disadvantaged  families,  11*4  percent  were  situated  along  unimproved 
roads  that  were  frequently  inqpassable  during  periods  of  bad  weather* 
Of  the  randomly  selected  families  in  the  study  area  only  8*7  percent 
lived  along  unimproved  roads* 

Table  1X1*7*  Percentage  of  Bandomly  Selected  Families  and 

Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  by  Condition  of 
Boad  Where  Besidence  was  Located. 


Randomly 

Condition  of  Boad  Selected  Families 

Severely 

Pis  advantaged  Families 

Hard  surfaced,  improved 

62*^ 

30*20 

* 

Dustless,  Improved 

28*52 

58*42 

Unimproved 

8*70 

U*38 

Total 

99-99* 

100*00 

* Less  than  100  percent  due  to  rounding  error* 

Economic  Conditions  of  the  Family 

The  fam  business*  Of  the  randomly  selected  families  included 
in  the  study,  39*0  percent  were  engaged  in  production  agriculture* 

A majority,  ^9*0  percent,  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  had 
a function.' farm  business  * The  data  in  Table  XXX*8  show  that 
about  one-fifth  of  the  farms  of  the  randomly  selected  families 
were  classified  as  commercial  farms,  more  than  one-half  of  the  family 
income  came  from  the  farm*  In  comparison,  only  9*8  percent  of  the 
severely  disadvantaged  families  were  operating  commercial  farms* 
Almost  50*0  percent  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  were 
operating  farms  that  were  classified  as  a part-time  farm  business* 

Of  the  .severely  disadvantaged  families,  4l*0  percent  were  not 
engaged, in  a farm  business*  This  finding  can  be  compeured  to  6l.O 
percent  of  the  randomly  selected  families  that  were  not  directly 
engaged  in  production  agriculture* 

Size  of  farm.  The  size  of  farms  operated  by  severoly  disad- 
vantaged families  substantiates  the  finding  that  a laige  percentage 
of  the  farm  businesses  were  part-time  operations,  as  shown  in 
Table  HI-9*  Almost  one- half  of  the  farms  operated  by  the  severely 
disadvantaged  families  consisted  of  40  acres  or  lei's*  Another  21*4 
percent  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  operated  farms  that 
ranged  in  size  from.  4l  to  80  acres*  Less  than  12*0  percent  of  the 
severely  disadvantage?  families  operated  farms  that  consisted  of  more 
than  l60  acres  * 
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Table  III-8.  Percentage  of  Randomly  Selected  Families  and 
Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  by  Type  of 
Business  Operated 


Type  of  Business  Operated 

Randomly 

Selected  Families 

Severely 

Disadvantaged  Families 

Commercial  farm  ^ 

20.3 

9.8 

Part;- time  farm  ^ 

18.7 

49.2 

Npnfarm 

6l.O 

41.0 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

^ Farm  contributed  at  least  one~half  of  family  income. 
^ Farm  contributed  less  th€in  one-half  of  family  income. 


Table  III-9*  Percentage  of  Severely  Disadvantaged  Families 
by  Size  of  Farm  Operated. 


Farm  Size  lacres) 


Percentage 


1-40 

45.2 

41-80 

21.4 

81-120 

14.3 

121-160 

7.2 

161-240 

4.7 

24i+.  . 

u 

JLk. 

Total 

100.00 

Farm  fiinterprises . The  data  in  Table  III- 10  shov  the  types  of 
production  enterprises  commonly  found  on  farms  of  the  severely 
disadvantaged  families  in  the  area  studies.  Livestock  enterprises 
were  the  most  popular  with  3^  percent  of  the  severely  disadvantaged 
families  engaged  in  some  bype  of  livestock  production.  Since  many 
of  the  families  were  residing  on  small  acreages,  small  livestock 
enterprises  were  common.  Families  frequently  had  a smedJ.  swine 
enterprise  that  was  used  to  produce  meat  and  supplemental  income 
for  the, family. 


One-third  of  the  everely  disadvantaged  families  had  field 
crop  enterprises  and  only  6.33  percent  produced  vegetables  as  a 
cash  crop.  Fiuit  was  produced  for  family  use  only. 

Table  III- 10.  Percentage  of  Severely  Disadvantaged  Families 

Who  had  Livestock,  Field  Crop,  Fruit,  and 
Vegetable  Enterprises 


Farm  Enterprise* 

Percentage 

Livestock 

35.00 

Field  crop 

33.33 

Fruit 

00 

Vegetable 

8.33 

* A family  may  have  more  than  one  farm  enterprise. 

Family  members  contributing  income.  The  data  in  Table  Ill-il 
reveals  the  mean  number  of  family  members  living  at  home  and  away 
from  home  that  contributed  in  work  or  cash  to  the  family  income. 

The  severely  disadvantaged  families  had  a larger  average  number 
(2.42)  of  family  members  living  at  home  and  away  that  contributed 
to  the  family  income  in  the  form  of  work  than  the  randomly  selected 
families  (2.O7).  However,  much  of  the  work  of  severely  disadvantaged 
family  members  was  associated  with  small  inefficient  farm  enterprises 
that  generated  only  a limited  amount  of  cash  income.  The  randomly 
selected  families  had  1.47  family  members  living  av  home  and  away 
that  contributed  cash  income  to  the  family.  This  is  compared  to 
only  1.31  family  members  of  severely  disadvantaged  families  that 
contributed  to  the  cash  income  of  the  family. 

Table  III- 11.  Mean  Number  of  Immediate  Family  Members  Living  at 

Home  or  Away  of  Bandomly  Selected  Families  and 
Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  Who  Contributed 
Toward  the  Income  of  the  Family  in  Cash  and  Work 


Randomly 

Status  of  Family  Members  Selected  Families 

Severely 

Disadvantaged  Families 

Living  at  home  and  contribute  work 

2.07 

2.42 

Living  at  home  and  contribute  cash 

1.4l 

1.29 

Living  away  and  contribute  work 

.01 

.00 

Living  away  and  contribute  cash 

.06 

.02 
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Sociocultural  Situation 


Race  and  household  composition.  All  families  included  in  both 
groups  studied  were  Caucasians.  The  ancestry  of  families  studies 
was  not  linked  with  any  foreign  country  and  none  of  the  families 
commonly  spoke  a foreign  language. 

The  con^osition  of  the  immediate  family  is  shown  in  Table 
III-12.  The  severely  disadvantaged  families  averaged  almost  one 
and  one-half  more  family  members  per  household  than  the  randomly 
selected  families.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  a family  was 
defined  as  two  or  more  individuals  related  by  blood,  marriage  or 
adoption  who  lived  together  in  the  same  household.  The  mean  size 
of  the  immediate  family  was  4.5^  members  for  the  randomly  selected 
families  and  6.09  members  for  the  severely  disadvantaged  families. 
The  severely  disadvantaged  families  had  4.23  family  members  living 
at  home  compared  to  3*19  members  for  the  randomly  selected  families. 

Table  HI-12.  Mean  Number  of  Immediate  Family  Members, 

Family  Members  Living  at  Home,  and  Family 
Members  Living  Away  from  Home  of  Randomly 
Selected  Families  and  Severely  Disadvantaged 
Families 


Randomly  Severely 

Composition  of  Family  Selected  Families  Disadvantaged  Families 


Immediate  family  members 

4.54 

6.09 

Immediate  family  members 

living  at  home 

3.19 

4.23 

Immediate  family  members 

living  away  from  home 

1.35 

1.86 

Source  of  public  aid.  The  data  in  Table  HI-13  show  the  sources 
of  public  financial  aid  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families. 

Of  the  60  families  included  in  the  severelj"  disadvantaged  sample, 
36.42  percent  received  some  type  of  public  financial  assistance. 
Social  security  was  the  major  source  of  finemcial  aid  with  l8.33 
percent  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  receiving  this  type 
of  assistance.  Five  percent  of  the  families  received  financial 
assistance  due  to  unemployment.  Pension,  disability,  and  aid  for 
dependent  children  were  equally  prevalent  sources  of  financial 
aid. 
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Table  III-13*  Percentage  of  Severely  Disadvantaged  Families 

by  Type  of  Financial  Assistance  Received. 


Type  of  Financial  Assistance*  Percentage 


Pension 

3.33 

Disability 

3.33 

Social  Security 

18.33 

Aid  for  Dependent  Children 

3.33 

Iftiemployment 

5.00 

Other 

3.33 

* Families  may  have  received  more  than  one  source  of  public  aid. 

Age  of  t>arents.  The  ages  of  parents  included  in  the  two  groups 
studied  are  summarized  in  Table  III-14.  Generally  speaking,  both 
parents  of  the  randomly  selected  families  were  older  than  the  parents 
of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families.  The  fathers  of  the  randomly 
selected  families  were  4.3  years  older  than  the  male  heads  of  the 
severely  disadvantaged  household.  Similarly,  the  mothers  of  the 
randomly  selected  families  were  5*97  years  older  than  the  mothers 
of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families.  When  the  age  of  both  parents 
was  considered,  the  mean  years  of  age  of  the  parents  of  the  randomly 
selected  families  was  50.67  years  compared  to  45.43  years  of  age 
for  the  parents  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families . 


Table  III-14.  Mean  Years  of  Age  of  Parents  of  Randomly 


* 

Selected  Families 
Families 

and  Severely  Disadvantaged 

I^ent 

Randomly 

Selected  Families 

Severely 

Disadvantaged  Families 

Father 

51.82 

47.52 

Mother 

49.44 

43.47 

Father 

and  Mother  50.67 

45.43 
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Place  of  birth  of  parents . In  an  effort  to  identify  the  mobility 
pattern. of  people  living  in  depressed  rural  areas,  parents  interviewed 
were  asked  if  they  were  bom  in  the  county  where  they  resided  at 
the  time  the  study  was  conducted,  in  another  county  within' the  state, 
or  in  another  state.  Table  III- 15  shows  the  place  of  birth  of  parents 
of  the  r€indomly  ^lelected  families  and  the  severely  disadvantaged 
families.  Sli^tly  over  one-half  of  the  parents  of  both  groups 
were  bom  in  the  county  wnere  they  resided  at  the  time  of  the  study. 
Another  3^*30  percent  of  the  parents  of  the  r€indomly  selected  families 
and  26.28  percent  of  the  parents  of  the  severely  disadV€intaged  were 
bom  in  another  county  within  the  state  where  they  resided.  A 
sli^tly  larger  percentaj^e  of  the  parents  c f the  severely  disadvan- 
taged families  than  the  parents  of  the  rar.uomly  selected  families 
were  bom  outside  the  state  where  they  resided  when  the  study  was 
made . 


Table  III-15.  Percentage  of  Randomly  Selected  Families  €ind 

Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  by  Place  of 
Birth  of  Parents . 


Place  of  Birth  R€indomly  Severely 


of  Parents Selected  Families  .sadvetntaged  Families 


County  where  now  residing 

54.39 

57.90 

Another  county  within  the 
state. 

34.30 

26.28 

Another  state 

11.29 

15.81 

Total 

99.98* 

99.99* 

* Less  than  100  percent  due  to  rounding  error. 

Education  of  parents.  The  parents  of  families  in  the  depressed 
rural  areas  studied  commonly  had  la;ss  than  a high  school  education. 
Table  III-16  presents  a comparison  of  the  mean  years  of  education 
of  adult  members  of  the  randomly  selected  families  €ind  the  severely 
disadvantaged  families.  Generally  speaking  the  parents  of  severely 
disadvantaged  families  had  attained  less  years  of  formal  schooling 
than  the  randomly  selected  families  and  the  fathers  of  both  groups 
possessed  less  yeais  of  education  th€in  the  mothers.  The  fathers 
of  the  r€indomly  sele:;ted  families  had  I.67  years  more  education 
than  the  fathers  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families.  The 
mothers  of  the  randomly  selected  families  had  9*93  years  of  education 
compared  to  9*03  years  of  formal  schooling  for  the  mothers  of  the 
disadV€intaged  families.  When  both  the  mother  and  father  were  con- 
sideredj  the  parents  of  the  severely  disadV€intaged  families  had 
1.26  years  less  education  than  the  parents  of  the  r€indoml^„'selected 
families . 
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Table  III-16.  Mean  Years  of  Education  of  the  Parents  of 

Randomly  Selected  Families  and  Severely 
Disadvantaged  Families 


Parent 

Randomly 

Selected  Families 

Severely 

Disadvanteiged  Families 

Father 

9.81 

8.14 

Mother 

9.93 

9.03 

Father  and  ifother  9*87 

8.61 

Educational  attainment  of  out-of-school  children.  The  educational 
attainment  of  out-of-school  school  children  of  families  living  in 
the  depressed  rural  area  studied  was  similar  to  that  of  their 
parents, in  that  they  had  not  normally  completed  a high  school  educa- 
tion. The  data  in  Table  III- 17  show  the  mean  years  of  education  of 
out-of-school  children  of  the  randomly  selected  families  and  the 
severely  disadvantaged  families.  The  male  out-of-school  children 
of  the  randomly  selected  families  had  completed  11. 31  years  of 
education  and  the  females  of  the  same  families  had  attained  11.36 
years. of  formal  schooling.  This  is  compared  to  only  10.87  years 
of  education  completed  by  the  males  and  10.59  years  by  the  females 
for  the  out-of-school  children  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families. 

Table  III-17.  Mean  Years  of  Education  of  the  Out-of-School 

Children  of  Randomly  Selected  Families  and 
Severely  Disadvantaged  Families . 


Out- of- School 
Children 

Randomly 

Selected  Families 

Severely 

Disadvants^ed  Families 

Male 

11.31 

10.87 

Female 

11.36 

10.59 

Male  and  Female 

11.34 

10.73 

When  the  data  in  Tables  III-16  and  III- 17  were  compared,  it 
was  noted  that  the  mean  years  of  education  completed  by  both  parents 
of  the  randomly  selected  families  was  9*67  years,  and  that  the 
out-of-school  children  of  these  families  had  completed  11.34  years 
of  formal  education,  a difference  of  1.47  years.  In  comparison, 
the  parents  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  had  compl.eted 
8.61  ye€irs  of  education  and  the  out-of-school  childien  of  these 
families  had  completed  10.73  years,  a difference  of  2.32  years. 
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Perhaps  this  finding  in»ii<^^ates  that  severely  disadvantaged  family 
members  in  rural  areas  v.ere  beginning  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
a formal  education. 

Occupational  Infonr.:aXon 

Occupation  of  family  members  age  21  and  below  living  at  home. 
The  data  in  Table  IIX-I8  ihow  the  occupational  classification  of 
young  family  members  of  the  randomly  selected  families  and  the 
severely  disadvantaged  families  who  were  engaged  in  nonagricultural 
and  agriculturally  oriented  occupations  at  the  time  the  study  was 
conducted.  In  addition,  the  percentage  of  unemployed  youth  for  both 
groups  is  presented. 

An  agriculturally  oriented  occupation  was  considered  to  be 
one  which  required  a person  \dio  possessed  knowledges  and  skills  in 
agriculture,  A nonagricultural  occupation  was  defined  as  one  \diich 
did  not  require  knowledges  and  skills  in  agriculture.  In  other 
words,  possession  of  such  knowledge  was  incidental  to  the  successfu*'. 
completion  of  the  work.  Of  the  rural  youth,  age  21  and  below  and 
living  at  home  when  the  study  was  completed,  69.33  percent  of  the 
youth  from  the  randomly  selected  families  and  89.12  percent  of  the 
youth  from  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  were  engaged  in 
occupations  that  were  not  directly  related  to  agricultinre.  Slightly 
less  than  one  in  ten  of  the  children  of  the  severely  di,»advantaged 
families  who  were  living  at  home  were  engaged  in  an  agriculturally 
oriented  occupation.  This  is  compared  to  approximately  three  in 
ten  of  the  children  from  the  randomly  selected  families  who  were 
identified  with  occupations  directly  related  to  agriculture. 

Almost  two  percent  (l,88)  of  the  youths  from  the  severely  disadvan- 
taged familips  were  classified  as  unemployed  compared  to  only  ,21 
percent  of  the  youths  from  the  randomly  selected  families. 

Table  III-18,  Percentage  of  Family  Members;  Age  21  and 

Below  Living  at  Hewae  of  Randomly  Selected 
Families  and  the  Severe"*^  Disadvantaged  Families 
by  Occupational  Classification* 


Randomly  Severely 

Occupational  Classification  Selected  Families  Disadvantaged  Ffunnips 


Nonagricult  ural 

69.33 

89.12 

Agriculturally  Oriented 

30,lf4 

8.99 

Unemployed 

.21 

1.88 

99.98. 

99.99* 

♦ Less  than  100  percent  due  to  rouniing  error. 


When  interpreting  the  findings  presented  in  Tables  III-I8  and 
III- 19,  it  should  be  understood  that  49  percent  of  the  randomly 
selected  families  and  59  percent  of  the  severely  disadvantaged 
families  were  engaged  in  eithei  commercial  or  p6U^t-time  farming 
activities.  However,  only  20  percent  of  the  randomly  selected 
families  and  10  percent  of  the'  severely  disadvantaged  families  were 
operating  farms  that  contributed  at  least  one-'ialf  of  the  fami^ 
income.  Perhaps  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  the  severely 
disadvantaged  in  rural  depressed  areas  to  gain  entry  into  a production 
agricultural  business,  and  the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  the 
training, needed  for  many  of  the  off-farm  agricultural  positions 
helps  to  explain  why  a small  percentage  of  the  children,  age  21 
and  below,  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  were  identified 
with  an  agriculturally  oriented  occupation, 

• 

^ Occupation  of  family  members  age  21  and  below  living  away 
from  home,  ’Table  III-19  presents  the  occupational  classification  of 
family  members  age  21  and  below  \dio  lived  away  from  home  for  the  ran- 
domly selected  families  and  the  severely  disadvantaged  families. 

All  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  youth  from  both  groups  had 
found  employment.  However,  many  of  the  youth  were  employed  temporarily 
and  ic  Jobs  that  frequently  did  not  require  specialized  know- 
ledges and  skills.  All  of  the  young  family  memibers  from  the  severely 
disadvantaged  homes  and  96,01  percent  of  those  from  the  randomly 
selected  families  had  gained  employment  not  directly  related  to 
agriculture. 

In  comparing  the  data  in  Tables  III-18  and  III-19*  it  could 
be  generalized  that  rural  youth  from  depressed  rural  areas  tend 
to  secure  employment  outside  of  agriculture  vdien  they  moved  away 
from  home.  This  was  expected  due  to  tne  fact  that  employment 
opportunitie's  in  r^iral  depressed  areas  were  frequently  limited 
to  those  related  to  production  agile ulture,  and  the  fact  that 
training  programs  were  not  available  to  equip  youth  with  the  skills 
needed  for  employment  in  the  nonfarm  sector  of  agriculture. 

Table  XTI-19*  Vorcentage  of  family  Members  Age  21  and  Below 

Living  Away  from  Hoimrof  Randomly  Selected 
Families  and  Severely  Disadvantaged  Families 
by  Occupational  Classification 


Occupational  Classification 

Randomly 

Selected  Families 

Severely  ^ 

Disadvantaged  Families 

Nonagr  i c ultur  al 

96,01 

100,00 

Agriculturally  oriented 

3.99 

,00 

Unemployed 

,00 

.00 

Total 

100,00 

100,00 
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Occupation  of  family  members  age  22  end  atove  Jiving  at  home. 

The  data  in  Table  III-20  show  the  occupational  status  of  family 
memberd  age  22  and  above  who  lived  at  home  of  the  rand(xnly  selected 
families  and  the  severely  disadvantaged  families.  More  than  one* 
half  (53.70  percent)  of  the  family  members  of  the  severely  disad- 
vantaged families  were  employed  in  agriculturally  oriented  occupations. 
This  is  compared  to  only  7.77  percent  of  the  randomly  silected 
family  members  that  were  occupationally  identified  with  agriculture. 
Almost  one  percent  (.91)  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  family  members 
were  unemployed.  All  family  members  of  the  randomly  selected  families, 
age  22  and  above  and  living  at  home,  were  at  least  temporarily 
employed  at  the  time  the  study  was  completed. 

Family  members  age  22  and  above  that  lived  at  home  included 
not  only  the  male  head  of  the  household,  but  also  the  mother  and 
older  children  who  were  living  in  the  household  at  the  time  the 
s Atddy  was  completed . A finding  reported  earlier  revealed  that  the 
randomly  selected  families  had  1.4l  family  members  that  contributed 
family  cash  income  compared  to  1.29  family  members  of  the  severely 
disadvantaged  group  that  contributed  cash  income  to  the  family. 

Table  III-20.  Percentage  of  Family  Ifeobers,  Living  at  Home 

Age  22  and  Above  ^ of  Randopfly  Selected  Families 
and  Severely  Disadvantciged  Families  by  Occupational 
Classification. 


Randomly  Severely 

Occupational  Cletssification  Selected  Families  Disadvantaged  Families 


Nonagric ultural 

92.13 

45.36 

Agriculturally  oriented 

7.77 

53.70 

Unemployed 

.00 

:2L- 

Total 

100.00 

99.93* 

♦Less  than  100  percent  due  to  rounding  error. 

Occupation  of  family  members  age  22  and  above  living  away 
from  home.  Table  III-21  shows  the  employment  status  of  family  members 
age  22  and  above  living  away  from  home  of  the  randomly  selected 
families  ard  the  severely  disadvantaged  families.  Of  the  randomly 
selected  famj.li:;S,  32.23  percent  of  the  family  members  were  en^loyed 
in  nonagricultural  occupations  compared  to  88.10  percent  of  the  family 
members  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  group  who  had  gained  employ- 
ment not  directly  related  to  agriculture.  A larger  percentage 
(17.23)  of  the  family  members  of  the  randomly  selected  families 
were  employed  in  agriculturally  oriented  occupations  than  the  family 
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menibers  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  group  (U.d9  percent).  Hone 
of  the  severely  disadvantaged  family  menibers,  age  22  and  above  that 
live  away  from  bone  were  unemployed  and  only  percent  of  the 
family  menibers  of  the  randomly  selected  group  were  uneBqdoyed  at 
:%t  the  time  of  the  study. 

Table  III  • 21.  Percentage  of  Family  Hembers  Age  22  and  Above 

Living  Away  from  Home  of  Randomly  Selected 
Families  and  Severely  Disadvantaged  Families 
By  Occupational  Classification 


Occupational  Classification 

Randomly 

Selected  Families 

Severely 

Disadvantaged  Families 

Nonagr  Ic  ultur  al 

82.23 

88.10 

Agriculturally  oriented 

17.23 

U.89 

Iftiemployed 

:12_ 

.00 

Total 

99.99* 

99.99* 

^^«ess  than  lOO  per  cent  due  to  rounding  error. 


SlMttRY  AND  COHCLUSIONS 


This  segment  of  Project  BEDf  gave  special  attention  to  the 
characteristics  of  severely  disadvantaged  families.  Prior  to  the 
developnent  of  an  effective  educational  program  for  the  rural 
disadvantaged,  an  understanding  of  the  values,  beliefs,  attitudes, 
and  behavior-  patterns  of  severely  disadvantaged  family  members 
was  essential.  To  gain  this  understanding,  the  research  team 
identified  and  studies  randomly  selected  families  lAo  were  repore- 
sentatlve  of  the  total  population  of  families  and  the  severely 
disadvantaged  families  residing  in  a deporessed  rural  county  in 
Illinois . Data  were  collected  by  interviewing  family  members  using 
the  Family  Data  Record  form  developed  by  the  researchers  and  by 
observations  of  interviewers  that  were  recorded  following  eaush  family 
visit . 

The  Severely  Disadvantaged  Families 

Cashed  to  other  families  residing  in  the  rural  area  studied, 
the  seveTOly  disadvantaged  families  generally  lived  in  older  more 
dilapidated  houses  that  frequently  lack  one  or  more  of  the  conveniences 
of  electricity,  telephone,  and  indoor  bathroom.  Less  than  one-half 
of  the  residences  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  included 
in  the  study  had  bathrooms. 
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Even  thou^  a majority  of  the  disadvantaged  families  owned 
the  residence  ^ere  they  resided,  they  were  still  in  great  need 
of  major  maintenance  and  repair.  The  home  furnishings  were  gener- 
ally in  very  poor  condition  and  the  yard  and  surrounding  area 
were  generally  trashy  and  unkept.  Either  the  disadvantaged  families 
could  not  afford  to  keep  their  houses  and  yards  maintained,  or  they 
were  unconcerned  or  unwilling  to  do  so.  (fost  of  the  disadvantaged 
famj.ly  dwellings  were  located  outsidacthe  boundaries  of  towns  and 
villages  and  away  from  the  main  arteries  of  travel  in  the  county. 

The  homes  of  the  disadvantaged  families  were  often  located  along 
uninqpiroyed  roads  in  remote  areas  and  their  presence  were  frequently 
unknown  by  the  more  affluent  nieghbors  living  nearby. 

Disadvantaged  families  engaged  in  production  agriculture  commonly 
operated  small  farms  that  were  poorly  managed  and  contributed  only 
limited  family  income.  A majority  of  the  farms  consisted  of  less 
than  80  acres  and  maiqr  of  the  operators  and  other  family  members 
had  found  part-time  off-farm  jobs  to  supplement  the  family  income. 

Many  of  the  families  living  on  small  acreages  had  small  livestock 
enterprises  that  helptd  to  provide  meat  and  supplemental  income 
for  the  family. 

The  size  of  severely  disadvantaged  families  was  frequently 
large  compared  to  other  families  in  the  area.  Four  or  more  children 
per  family  were  common  among  the  severely  disadvantaged  families 
with  a majority  of  them  living  at  home.  The  children  commonly 
contributed  to  the  family  income  by  working  on  the  home  farm. 

However,  this  work  did  not  generate  large  amounts  of  financial 
assistance  because  of  the  lack  of  competent  management  and  in- 
sufficient scope  of  farm  enterprises.  Over  one-third  of  the  severely 
disadvantaged  families  received  financial  aid  from  the  government 
or  other  agencies.  The  most  commbit;  source  of  financial  assistance 
was  social  sectirity. 

The  parents  of  severely  disadvantaged  families  were  commonly 
less  than  ^0  years  of  age  and  had  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education, 
only  a few  had  earned  a high  school  diploma.  The  severely  disad- 
vantaged families  were  not  mobile.  Over  one-half  of  the  parents 
stili^esided  within  the  same  county  ^ere  they  were  born  and  over 
three-fourths  still  lived  within  the  state  where  they  were  bom. 

The  educational  attainment  of  out-of-school  children  of  severely 
disadvantaged  families  patterned  that  of  their  parents  ^o  had  not 
normally  completed  a high  school  education.  Even  though  most  of 
the  young  people  had  secured  employment,  more  frequently  in  nonagricul* 
tural  businesses  than  agriculturcUly  oriented  jobs,  many  had  jobs 
that  were  t^ooporary  in  nature  and  that  required  only  limited  skills. 

A majority  of  adult  members,  parents  and  older  children,  of 
severely  disadvantaged  families  living  at  home  were  employed  in  an 
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agricultural  occupation.  A large  group  was  attempting  to  make  a 
living  for  their  family  with  inadequate  productive  land,  capital, 
and  business  management  skills.  Labor  was  generally  available, 
but  was  frequently  not  utilized  advantageously  due  to  the  lack  of 
other  production  resources.  Adult  family  members  commonly  recognized 
their  liability  to  successfully  compete  with  the  more  progressive 
farmers  in  the  community.  Adults  also  recognized  that  their  lack 
of  education  and  skills  handicapped  them  in  counting  for  employment 
in  off-farm  agricultural  firms  and  other  businesses  that  required 
specialized  knowledges  and  skills. 


IMFLICATIQNS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Findings  from  the  comprehensive  study  of  the  rural  disadvantaged 
revealed  certain  family  and  situational  characteristics  that  were 
common  among  severely  disadvantaged  rural  families.  Based  on  the 
findings  and  observations  of  the  researchers,  the  following  state- 
ments appear  wortliy  of  consideration  by  those  who  are  responsible 
for  promoting  and  implementing  programs  specifically  designed  for 
the  rural  disadvantaged: 

1.  The  lack  of  education  and  skill  training  of  adults  and 
older  children  shows  a need  for  educational  programs  designed  for 
all  age  levels.  Doth,  adults  and  youth  need  occupational  training 
that  will  help  them  secure  adequate  employment. 

2.  Adult  family  manbers  as  well  as  children  need  help  in 
understanding  the  world  of  work*  Information  related  to  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  training  needed  for  various  occupations  is 
needed  by  all  family  members  if  the  younger  generation  is  to  receive 
adult  encouragement  and  develop  the  desire  to  improve  their  living 
standards . 

3-t  Self  employed  families,  especially  those  engaged  in  produc- 
tion agriculture,  need  training  that  will  acquaint  them  with  modem 
production  and  management  techniques. 

4.  Adult  family  members  need  assistance  and  training  in  home 
and  family  management.  Budgeting  of  the  f^ily  income  and  establish- 
ment of  realistic  family  and  individual  goals  may  help  to  Improve  the 
economic  situation  of  the  family. 

Since  many  of  the  rural  disadvantaged  families  lived  on  farms 
in  Ishldted  rural  areas,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  social  needs 
of  adults  and  youth  as  well  as  tb  their  economic  needs. 

6.  Attention  should  be  given  to  wsys  and  means  of  improving  the 
living  conditions  of  rural  disadvantaged  families.  Improvements  in  the 
family  residence  and  its  furnishings  and  surroundings  are  greatly  . 
needed. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SOCIOECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF 

FAMILY  LIFE  IN  A DEPRESSED  RURAL  AREA 
INTRODUCTION 

The  American  society  has  started  to  question  the  advisability 
of  continuing  the  process  of  removing  people  from  rureil  areas  and 
concentrating  them  on  small  areas  of  land.  Society  is  asking  if 
the  population  of  America  may  eictually  be  overurbanized  and  if 
excessive  urbanization  may  be  having  a ne^tive  effect  on  the  economic 
and  soci6il  health  of  the  nation. 

The  economically  depressed  rural  areas  of  this  nation  have  not 
developed  overnight.  These  areas^  which  contain  over  six  million 
people,  are  a partieil  product  of  American  society’s  inclination  to 
place  an  inordinate  emphasis  on  economics.  The  economically 
disadvantaged  rureil  areas  have  leicked  the  materieil  and  monetary 
resources  needed  to  make  them  con^jetitive  with  the  more  advantaged 
rural  and  urban-metropolitan  areas.  U|)  to  this  time,  sociej;y  had 
decided  not  to  help  the  deprived  rural  areas  f,ain  the  resources 
they  needed.  Thus,  the  disadvantaged  rural  areas  have  become  socieil 
and  occupational  backwaters  of  the  mainstream  of  the  technological 
revolution.  Some  economists  and  sociologists  have  promulgated  a 
continuing  deterioration  of  the  disadvantaged  low  population  density 
areas "of  * America , 

The  focus  of  American  society  upon  economic  growth  has  resulted 
in  the  continuing  movement  of  both  human  and  economic  resources  into 
clusters  of  high  population  density  areas.  The  people  of  America 
seem  to  have  little  chance  to  escape  the  whirlpool  of  economic  and 
social  pressures  which  continually  push  more  and  more  of  them  toward 
the  vortices  of  the  urban  areas,  leaving  fewer  and  fewer  people  in 
the  outer  fringes.  These  whirlpools  of  urbanization,  steirted  by 
society,  have  been  growing  in  intensity  every  year. 

The  severely  disadvantaged  families  residing  in  the  poorer 
rural  areas  of  this  country  have  been  consistently  told  that  urban 
areas  offer  them  great  opportunity  for  improvement  in  family  living. 
The  focus  of  society,  primarily  due  to  economic  pressures,  has  been 
on  the  development  of  urban  areas.  There  has  been  a genereil  dis- 
regard of  the  positive  aspects  of  rureil  living  and  the  contributions 
that  economically  depressed  rural  areas  can  make  to  the  nation  if 
given  the  attention  deserved, 

American  society  suddenly  reeilized  that  the  centreilization  of 
its  economy  and  the  subsequent  centralization  of  its  people  into 
high  population  density  areas  is  not  the  panacea  that  sociologists 
and  economists  had  envisioned.  The  severely  disadvantaged  population 
of  urban  areas  contains  many  fami?i^  > who  did  not  wish  to  abandon 
their  ruireil  homes  but  were  forced  by  American  society  to  leave. 
Evidence'  indicates  that  a very  large  number  of  these  families  were 
more  satisfied,  or  at  least  as  satisfied,  with  the  rural  way  of  life 
than  they  now  are  with  urban  living.  The  recent  turmoil  in  the 
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big  cities  of  America  attests  in  part  to  the  dissatisfaction  rural 
migrant  families  have  for  life  in  high  population  density  areas. 
Society  must  recognize  that  life  in  rural  areas,  including  the 
economically  depressed  rural  areas,  does  provide  families  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction.  The  existing  positive  aspects  of 
rural  life  must  be  identified  and  used  as  part  of  the  foundation 
for  rural  area  development. 

As  our  econony  progresses  with  new  developments  on  all  side, 
the  needs  and  interests  of  individuals  and  groups  change.  People 
who  are. in  the  mainstream  of  progress  have  interest  and  needs  that 
are  divergent  to  those  of  rural  disadvantaged  people  who  have  been 
Ifift  behind.  Members  of  rural  disadvantaged  families  frequently 
find  that  social  inst.’  otions,  e.g.,  schools,  commonly  designed  fcr 
children  from  higher  social  class  homes,  may  not  be  in  harmony 
with  their  needs  and  interest. 

The  billions  spent  nationally  for  education  each  year  has  not 
generated  educational  programs  that  effectively  reach  and  prepare 
rural  disadvantaged  people  for  the  world  of  work.  Schools  are 
ineffective  because  they  are  not  geared  to  the  values  and  norms 
of  disadvantaged  people  living  in  depressed  rural  areas. 

To  understand  the  socioeconomic..'  disadvantaged  in  rural  areas, 
to  plan  educational  programs  for  them,  it  is  important  to  understand; 

1.  Their  social  class  identification. 

2.  The  degree  to  which  the  wishes  and  interests  of  family 
members  are  satisfied. 

3.  How  they  spend  their  leisure  time. 

4.  Their  opinion  regarding  social  behavior  of  the  community. 

An  indication  of  a person's  morale  and  general  adjustment 
in  terms  of  his  or  her  present  way  of  life  in  the  American 
society. 

Purpose  of  the  Research 

The  general  purpose  of  Project  REDY  was  to  generate  an  effective 
vocationally  oriented  family  centered  educational  program  that 
would  bring  about  the  full  utilization  of  the  present  and  potential 
capabilities  of  rural  youth  and  adults  who  were  economically  and 
socially  handicapped.  However,  before  this  could  be  accon^ished, 
it  was  necessary  to  study  in-dep^h  a typical  depressed  rural  area 
and  its  inhabitants. 

The  major  aspects  of  this  segment  of  Project  REDY  were: 
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1.  To  study  the  sociological  conditions  and  trends  that 
typify  residents  in  economically  depressed  rural  areas. 

This  was  partially  accomplished  by  exploring  the  degree 
of  consensus  among  rural  people  about  the  social  behavior 
of  their  community. 

2.  To  identify  some  of  the  aspects  of  family  living  which  were 
satisfying  to  the  residents  of  an  economically  depressed 
rural  area. 

3.  To  explore  the  degree  of  upward  social  and  occupational 
mobility  which  society  might  realistically  expect  from 
residents  of  a rural  economically  depressed  area  under 
existing  circumstances. 

4.  To  determine  the  kinds  of  leisure  time  activities  in  which 
families  in  an  economically  depressed  rural  orea  participate, 
the  frequency  of  participation,  and  the  enjoyment  received 
from  the  participation  in  these  activities. 

5.  To  obtain  an  indication  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  morale 
and  general  adjustment  in  terms  of  their  present  way  of 
life  in  the  American  society. 

Research  Population 


A rural,  southern  Illinois  county  identified  as  being  economically 
depressed  was  the  geographic  area  in  which  this  part  of  Project  EEDY 
was  conducted.  The  total  population  of  families  in  the  area  served 
as  the  research  population  from  which  a random  sample  of  families 
was  drawn.  Also,  the  families  that  were  severely  disadvantaged  both 
socially  and  economically  were  identified  within  the  total  popalation 
universe  and  randomly  sampled.  Trained  interviewers  contacted  the 
male  or  female  family  head  of  each  family  in  the  two  random  samples. 

The  data  reported  in  this  section  is  based  upon  the  findings  obtained 
from  an  interview  of  family  members  in  each  of  the  random  samples. 

Bata  regarding  wants  and  satisfaction,  leisure  time,  opinions 
regarding  social  behavior,  social  class  identification,  and  morale 
were  collected  for  84  families  in  the  random  sample  which  represented 
the  2,073  families  identified  as  living  in  idle  study  €irea.  This 
sample  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "randomly  selected  families." 

Similar  data  were  also  collected  for  31  severely  disadvantaged 
families  which  were  randomly  selected  from  the  238  families  identi- 
fied as  being  severely  disadvantaged  both  socially  and  economically 
who  were  residing  in  the  study  area.  This  sample  is  referred  to  as 
the  "severely  disadvantaged  families*" 


Instrumentation  and  Analysis 


Appropriate  data  collection  instruments  were  selected  for  an 
in-depth  study  of  a random  sample  of  the  total  population  of  families 
and  a sample  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  f^jnilies  residing  in 
an  economically  depressed  rural  area  of  Illinois.  The  following 
instruments,  among  others,  were  used  in  this  project:  (l)  Community 

Solidarity  Index  Schedule  by  Donald  R.  Fessler  (3)>  (2)  Minnesota 
Survey  of  Opinion  (Shor~Form)  by  E.  A.  Rundqulst  and  R.  F.  Sletto 


(13;,  Wants  and  Satisfaction  Scale  by  Edgar  C.  IfcVoy  (7}>  and 
(5)  Your  Leisure  Time  Activities  by  C.  R.  Pace  (7). 

Siijce  instruments  were  randomly  assigned  to  participating 
families  and  since  all  families  did  not  respond  to  all  instruments, 
the  number  of  respondents  varied  slightly  among  the  instruments. 

Perpentages,  measures  of  central  tendency  and  single  factor 
analysis  of  variance  were  employed  in  analyzing  the  data  gathered 
by  the  five  standardized  instruments. 


Findings  of  this  part  of  Project  Redy  are  reported  in  five 
section^  and  correspond  to  the  instruments  utilized  in  the  study. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  identifying  how  severely  disadvantaged  families 
differ  from  the  randomly  selected  families  which  represented  a 
cross-section  of  all  families  residing  in  the  study  area. 

Social  Class  Identification  of  Families  in  an  Economically  Depressed 


The  social  class  structure  of  American  society,  as  identified 
by  the  Sims  SCI  Occupational  Rating  Scale  (l3)>  contains  the 
"Upper-Upper"  class,  the  "Upper"  class,  the  "Upper-Middle"  class, 
the  "Middle"  class,  the  "Upper-Working"  class,  the  "Working"  class, 
and  the  "Lower -Working"  class.  A cross-section  of  society  would 
contain  all  seven  social  strata,  and  the  social  strata  would  not 
be  equally  distributed  in  terms  of  numibers,  according  to  Sims, 
but  would  be  shifted  toward  the  middle  and  working  classes  in  the 
social  stratification  system  (l3)*  Deterioration  of  the  social 
class  structure  would  result  in  a social  imbalance,  severely  shifting 
the  distribution  toward  the  lower  working  classes. 

The  social  class  identification  model  used  in  the  study  was 
based  upon  the  degree  to  which  families  associated  their  present 
position  in  society  with  42  selected  occupations  requiring  varying 
degrees  of  technical  and  leadership  abilities.  The  occupations 


Occupational  Rating  Scale  by  Verner  M.  Sims 
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with  which  a family  was  asked  to  associate  represented  a hierarchy 
based  upon  an  occupational  prestige  ranking  given  by  ^society. 
Selected  clusters  of  occupations  within  this  hierarchy  represented 
different  social  classes  within  society.  The  social  class  of  a 
family  was  thus  identified  by  the  cluster  of  occupations  with 
which  the  family  associated  (l3). 

Randomly  Selected  Families.  Based  upon  the  results  of  this 
study  the  sociological  phenomenon  of  class  stratification  of  the 
economically  depressed  rural  area  studied,  when  viewed  by  the 
families  residing  in  the  area,  can  be  characterized  as  primarily 
middle,  upper-workiqg,  and  working  class  as  shown  in  Table  IV-1. 
The  depressed  area  studied  was  found  to  be  devoid  of  the  highest 
prestige  social  classes  and  only  a small  number  of  families 
associated  themselves  with  the  lowest  social  class. 

The  upper-middle  social  class  was  the  highest  prestige  group 
found  in  the  area  but  represented  only  four  of  each  IX  families. 
Two  families  in  every  ten  associated  themselves  with  the  middle 
social  class.  The  middle -working  and  working  classes  were  about 
evenly  -plit  and,  when  combined,  accounted  for  seven  of  every  ten 
families  in  the  economically  depressed  area.  The  lowest  social 
class  in  the  prestige  hierarchy,  the  low-working  class,  accounted 
for  a very  small  number  of  the  families;,  one  in  each  100. 

Table  IV-1.  Social  Class  Structure  of  Randomly  Selected 
Families 


Prestige  Ranking Social  Class Percentage  of  Families 


Highest 


Lowest 


upper- upper 

0 

upper 

0 

upper -middle 

4 

Middle 

22 

upper-working 

35 

working 

38 

low-working 

1 

Severely  Disadvantaged  Famiiips.  The  economically  depressed 
rural  area  studied  contained  a large  number  of  families  who,  by 
American  society's  contemporary  standards,  were  classified  as  being 
severely  disadvantaged  socially  and  econoi^cally.  These  severely 
disadvantaged  families  were  an  integral  part  of  the  rural  area. 

They  were  dispersed  throughout  the  area  and  resided  among  the  more 
advantaged  families.  The  factors  of  distance  between  residences 
and  the  scattering  of  the  disadvantaged  families  throughout  the  area 
tended  to  make  them  somewhat  invisible  as  a group  to  the  more 
advantaged  families  in  the  area.  Perhaps  these  financially  ' 
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and  socially  deprived  families  represented  a kind  of  "subculture" 
within  the  economically  depressed  rural  area* 

The  data  in  Table  IV-2  reveal  that  the  social  stratification 
of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  was  skewed  more  toward  the 
lowest  prestige  social  stratum  than  was  the  randomly  selected 
families'  in  the  depressed  rural  area.  However,  the  severely  dis- 
advantaged families  residing  within  the  economically  depressed 
rural  area  did  not  tend  to  associate  themselves  with  only  the  low- 
prestige  social  class » Rather,  they  tended  to  see  themselves  as 
being  dispersed  throughout  the  low-working,  working,  middle-working, 
and  even  the  middle  social  classes. 

Table  IV-2,  Social  Class  Structure  of  Severely 
Disadvantaged  Families 


Rrestige  Rank Social  Class Percentage  of  Families 


Highest 

upper -upper 

0 

upper 

0 

upper-middle 

0 

middle 

13 

middle-working 

30 

\ 

f 

working 

30 

Lowest 

low-working 

27 

Of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families,  nearly  30  percent 
identified  with  the  lowest  social  class.  The  majority  of  families, 
six  in  ten,  associated  themselves  with  the  m3.ddle-working  and  working 
classes  while  approximately  one  of  each  ten  severely  disadvantaged 
families  classified  themselves  as  being  in  the  middle  social  class. 

The  three  upper  classes  were  not  represented  in  the  saii5>le  of 
severftly  disadvant^lged  families. 

Wants  and  Satisfaction  of  Families 
in  an  Economically  PeTaressed  Rural  Area 

McVoy's  Wants  and  Satisfaction  Scale  (7)  was  used  to  determine 
the  degree  to  which  the  wishes  and  interests  of  families  residing 
in  an  economicaljy  depressed  rural  area  were  being  satisfied. 

The  response  to  the  questions  contained  in  the  instrument  indicated 
whether  the  opportunity  was  available  to  a family  for  satisfying 
a peurticular  wish  or  interest.  A positive  correlation  exists  between 
the  degree  to  which  the  "wants"  of  a family  were  being  net  and  the 
degree  to  \diich  a family  was  "satisfied,"  according  to  McVoy  (7)* 

The  responses  also  indicated  whether  or  not  a family  was  satisfied  with 
the  quantity  and  with  the  quality  of  the  item  or  experience  which  was 
described. 
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Degree  of  General  Satisfaction  with  Selected  Aspects  of  Fandljr  Life 


A total  score  vas  calculated  for  each  fsunily  being  considered, 
based  upon  the  responses  to  the  items  listed  on  the  instrument. 

The  total  score  was  an  indication  of  the  degree  to  which  each  fsunily 
felt  the  wishes  and  desires  associated  with  the  items  listed  on  the 
Wants  and  Satisfaction  Scale  were  being  satisfied.  A mean  score 
was  calculated  for  the  random  san^ile  of  all  the  fwnilies  living 
in  the  economically  depressed  rural  area  studied.  The  mean  score 
for  the  feunilies  was  used  as  the  basis  for  determining  the  standard 
deviation  from  the  norm.  The  same  mean  score  was  used  to  determine 
the  standard  deviation  from  the  norm  for  each  of  the  families 
contained  in  a random  san^e  of  families  who  were  severely  disad- 
vantaged both  socially  and  economically. 

A negative  standard  deviation  must  be  interpreted  as  favorable. 
Due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  scores  wer  calculated,  a ne^tive 
standard  deviation  is  associated  with  les&  deprivation.  Therefore, 
a negative  standard  deviation  indicates  greater  than  average  satis- 
faction iidiile  a positive  standard  deviation  is  related  to  less-than- 
average  satisfaction  when  an  individual  family's  score  is  compared 
to  the  mean  score  of  the  families  in  the  random  sas^ple  of  the  tot&X 
population. 

Families  who  had  scores  falling  within  the  minus  one  standard 
deviation  range  can  be  characterised  as  tending  to  he  slightly  more 
satisfied  than  the  average  family  in  the  rural  area  studied  while 
those  families  with  scores  falling  in  the  minus  two  standard  deviation 
range  can  be  considered  as  being  considerably  more  satisfied  than 
the  average  fEunily. 

Regarding  positive  standard  deviations,  those  families  having 
scores  within  the  plus  one  range  tend  to  be  slightly  less  satisfied 
tbr'i  the  average  fsunily  in  the  rural  area  being  considered.  The 
fam  ies  having  scores  withirr  the  plus  two  standard  deviation  group 
tend  to  be  considerably  more  dissatisfied  than  the  average  family. 

Randoply  selected  families.  The  findings,  as  shown  in  Table 
IV-3»  indicate  that  54  percent  of  the  families  with  scores  in 
the  minus  two  and  minus  one  standard  deviation  groups  were  satisfied 
with  the  degree  to  which  their  wants  were  being  met.  Of  these 
families,  the  15  percent  with  scores  falling  within  the  minus  two 
standard  deviation  group  were  highly  satisfied  with  the  degree  to 
which  their  wishes  and  interests  were  being  met  \dien  compared  to 
the  average  family.  The  ^i6  percent  of  the  families  having  scores 
within  the  plus  one  and  plus  two  standard  deviation  groups  apparently 
lacked  the  opportunity  to  have  their  wishes  and  interests  as  ade- 
quately satisfied  as  the  average  family.  Of  these  families,  the 
13  percent  falling  in  the  plus  two  standard  deviation  groiqp  were 
very  dissatisfied  when  compared  to  a typical  family. 
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Table  IV-3*  reicentaJje  of  Randomly  Selected  Families  and 
Degree  of  General  Satisfaction,  by  Standard 
Deviation  Group 


Standard  Deviation* 

Percentage  of  Families 

-2 

15.476 

-1 

38.095 

+1 

33.333 

+2 

13.095 

* Negative  standard  deviation  is  more  satisfied  than  average. 

Positive  standard  deviation  is  less  satisfied 'than  average.. 

Severely  disadvantaged  families.  The  researchers  were  especially 
interested  in  determining  the  characteristics  of  those  families 
most  severely  disadvantaged  both  socially  and  economically.  The 
design  of  the  research  was  such  that  the  population  of  severely 
disadvantaged  families  residing  in  the  study  area  could  be  identi- 
fied and  examined  as  a subgroup  of  the  total  population. 

According  to  the  findings,  the  manifest  interests  and  wishes 
examined  by  the  instrument  were  being  less  well  satisfied  for  tbc 
sample  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  "subculture"  than  for  the 
population  as  a ^cle.  However,  the  data  in  Table  FV^-4  show  that 
not  all  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  felt  seriously  deprived 
of  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  their  wishes  and  interests.  Just  over 
38  percent  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  felt  satisfied, 
in  general,  with  the  opportunities  a\'ailable  to  them  for  fulfilling 
their  wants  \dien  compared  to  the  average  family.  Of  the  severely 
disadvantaged  families,  there  were  16  percent  who  believed  their 
wishes  and  interests  were  being  very  well  satisfied. 

Table  IV-4.  Percentage  of  Severely  Diseuivantaged  Families 

Living  in  the  Area  Studied  and  Degree  of  General 
Satisfaction,  by  Standard  Deviation  Group 


Standard  Deviation* 

Percentpge  of  Families 

16.129 

•X 

22.581 

+1 

55.484 

+2 

25.800 

* Negative  standard  deviation  is  more  satisfied  than  average. 
Positive  standard  deviation  is  less  satisfied  than  average. 
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Sixtyone  percent  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  feunilies  felt 
tiiat  their  wishes  and  desires  were  not  being  met  as  well  as  would  be 
the  case  cf  the  typical  family  in  the  rural  area  studied.  It  was 
found  that  35  percent  of  the  deprived  families  were  slightly  less 
satisfied  than  the  average  family  in  the  community.  Nearly  26 
percent  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  were  flound  to  be 
very  dissatisfied  when  con^Bred  to  the  typical  tamilyj  a ratio 
nearly  twice  that  found  in  the  sample  of  randomly  selected  families. 

Degi-ee  of  Satisfaction  with  Availability.  Quantity,  and  ^UEility  of 
Selected  Aspec^s  of  Fitmily  Life. 

The  71  items  included  in  the  Wants  and  Satisfaction  Scale  were 
clustered  by  the  researchers  into  four  groupings  which  represented 
different  areas  of  family  living.*  The  four  areas  of  family  living 
were  further  divided  into  17  major  classifications  associated  with 
family  life.  The  four  major  areas  of  family  living  and  the  stibgrouplngs 
of  Items  are  as  follows: 

I.  Besidence 

A.  House 

B.  Yard 

C.  Utilities 

1).  Household  facilities 
II.  Consumer  goods 

A.  Clothing 

B.  Food 

C.  Household  furnishings 

B.  Beading  materials 

E . Transport at ion 
in . Family  welfare 

A.  Health 

B.  Security 


*McVoy  grouped  the  items  in  such  a manner  that  11  areas  of  family 
living  were  identified.  The  items  were  reorganized,  based  upon 
face  validity,  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  findings  as  they 
related  to  Project  BKDY. 
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C . Insurance 

D.  Education 

E.  Recreation 

F.  Working  conditions 
IV.  Social  participation 

A.  Sdnse  of  belonging 

B,  Interpersonal  relationships 

Three  weighted  index  scores  were  calculated  for  each  of  the 
four  major  areas  of  faiaily  living  for  both  the  sample  of  the 
randomly  selected  families  and  the  sample  of  severely  disadvantaged 
families.  The  indices  indicated  the  degree  to  which  the  families 
felt  satisfied  with  (l)  the  availability  of  opportunities  to  fulfill 
their  wishes  and  interest,  (2)  the  quantity  of  the  specific  items 
or  experience  they  were  able  to  possess  or  obtain,  and  (3)  the 
quality  pf  the  items  they  were  able  to  possess  or  ex£>eriences  they 
were  able  to  obtain.  The  indices  wiJl  be  referred  to  as  "availability," 
"quantity,"  and  "quality"  in  the  remainder  of  this  report. 

The  indices  were  confuted  so  that  a value  of  1.000  would 
indicate  all  families  tended  to  feel  satisfied.  Conversely,  a 
feeling  qf  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  all  families  would  yield 
an  0.000  index  value. 


Availability.  The  opportunities  for  families  to  satisfy  their 
wishes  and  interests  regarding  the  areas  of  family  living  studied 
existed  to  a very  great  extent  in  the  economically  depressed  rural 
areas.  According  to  the  data  in  Figure  IV-1,  both  the  rand(xnly 
selected  families  and  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  felt  living 
in  the  economically  depressed  rural  area  did  not  seriously  deprive 
them  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  their  wants.  However,  the  severely 
disadvantaged  families  indicated  they  had  slightly  less  opportunity 
to  satisfy  their  wishes  than  did  the  randomly  selected  families. 

Opportunities  to  satisfy  family  wants  regarding  consumer  goods 
were  rated  hi^iest  by  both  groups  and  families.  The  availability 
of  opportunities  to  satisfy  wants  related  to  a family  residence  was 
rated  third  by  the  randonO^  selected  families  and  lowest  by  the 
families  in  the  dample  of  the  severely  disadvantaged.  Opportunities 
to  satioi’y  desires  related  to  family  welfare  were  ranked  low  by 
both  groups  of  families.  The  greatest  difference  between  the  indices 
calculated  for  each  group  of  families  occurred  in  the  category 
labeled  residence. 


ERIC 
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Figure  IV-1.  Index  of  Availability  of  Opportunities  to 

Families  for  Satisfying  Selected  Wishes  and 
Interests 


Category  of  Family  Living 

Consumer  Social  Family 
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C^uantity.  The  families  san^led  in  the  econanically  depressed 
rural  area  were  relatlv  cly  well  satisfied  with  the  quantity  of  the 
items  they  possessed  or  experiences  they  were  able  to  obtain,  as 
indicated  in  Figure  IV-2.  The  san^le  of  severely  disadvantaged 
families  again  tended  to  feel  slightly  less  satisfied  than  did  the 
san^le  of  the  population  as  a whole.  However,  the  severely  disad- 
vantaged. families  indicated  slightly  more  satisfaction  regarding 
family  welfare  than  did  the  randomly  selected  group.  Both  groups 
of  families  were  most  satisfied  with  the  quantity  of  consumer  goods 
which  they  possessed.  The  randomly  selected  families  ranked  the  quantity 
of  items  related  to  the  category  of  residence  as  second,  while  the 
severely  disadvantaged  families  considered  this  category  as  being 
lowest  in  rank.  The  severely  disadvantaged  families  studied  placed 
family  welfare  as  second  in  rank  but  the  families  in  the  total 
population  sample  placed  this  lowest  of  all  categories.  The  quantity 
of  experiences  related  to  social  participation  was  placed  third  in 
the  ranking  by  both  groups  of  families.  Again,  the  largest  difference 
in  indices  occurred  in  the  residence  category. 

ftualitv.  The  families  studied  in  the  economically  depressed 
rural  area  were  relatively  well  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the 
items  they  possessed  or  experiences  they  were  able  to  obtain  related 
to  the  areas  of  family  living  studied,  as  reported  in  Figure 
IV- 3 « The  severely  disadvantaged  families  in  the  san^le  tended  to  be 
less  satisfied  than  the  randomly  selected  families  in  terms  of 
quality  of  items  or  experiences.  The  families  in  the  total  popula- 
tion san^le  rated  the  quality  of  family  welfare  highest,  with  the 
quality  of  social  participation  a very  close  second.  The  group  of 
severely  disadvantaged  families  ranked  the  quality  of  social 
participation  first  and  family  welfare  a not-so-close  second.  The 
quality  of  consumer  goods  was  rated  third  and  the  quality  of  residence 
fourth  by  both  groups  of  families.  The  categories  of  residence  and 
family  welfare  showed  the  greatest  differences  in  indices  between  the 
total  population  san^le  and  sample  of  severely  disadvantaged  families. 

It  can  be  ascertained  from  the  data  that  life  in  the  economically 
depressed  rural  area  best  satisfied  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
randomly  selected  families  in  the  following  categories  of  family 
living: 

1.  Availability  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  wants  regarding 
goods  and  social  participation. 

2.  Quantity  of  items  possessed  relating  to  consumer  goods  and 
a residence. 

3.  Quality  of  family  welfare  and  social  participation. 

Life  in  the  deprived  rural  area  was  least  satisfying  to  the 
families  as  a whole  in  terms  of: 
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Figyre  IV-2,  Index  of  Quantity  of  Items  or  ExperieJices  Possessed 
or  Obtained  by  Families  in  Selected  Ai‘eas  of  Family 
Living 


Areas  of  Family^  Living. 

Consumer  Social  Family 
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Figure  IV-3*  Index  of  Quality  of  Items  or  Experiences 
Possessed  or  Obtained  by  Families  in 
Selected  Areas  of  Family  Living 


Areas  of  Family  Living  

Consumer  Social  Family 
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1.  Availability  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  wants  related  to 
residence  and  family  welfare, 

2.  Quantity  of  experiences  obtained  regarding  social  participa- 
tion and  family  welfare, 

3.  Quality  of  items  related  to  consumer  goods  and  a residence. 

The  severely  disadvantaged  families  were  least  satisfied  with  the 

1,  Availability  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  their  wishes 
regarding  a residence  and  family  welfare, 

2,  Quantity  of  items  possessed  related  to  a residence  and 
amount  of  social  participation, 

3,  Quality  of  items  associated  with  both  a residence  and 
consumer  goods. 

Social  Behavior  of  Families  in  an  Economically  Depressed  Rural  Area 

This  part  of  Broject  REDY  was  designed  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a significant  difference  existed  between  the  severely  disadvan- 
taged family  members  and  the  randomly  selected  families  in  an  economi- 
cally depressed  rural  area  regarding  their  opinion  of  the  social 
behavior  of  their  community.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  Fessler's 
Community  Solidarity  Index  Schedule  (3)  was  employed.  The  40 
statements  constituting  the  schedule,  some  of  which  were  worded 
positively  and  some  negatively,  were,  by  design,  divided  equally 
among  eight  major  areas  of  community  behavior:  (l)  community 

spirit,  (2)  interpersonal  relations,  (3)  family  responsibility  toward 
the  community,  (4)  schools,  (5)  churches,  (6)  economic  behavior, 

(7)  local  government,  and  (^)  tension  areas.  The  statements  were 
rated  by  each  respondent  on  a five-item  scale  according  to  his 
judgment  of  how  the  statement  applied  to  his  community.  The 
items  range  from  "very  true"  to  "definitely  untrUe"  with  scores 
ranging  from  4 for  the  statements  most  favorable  to  the  community 
to  0 for  the  least  favorable.  The  standard  deviation  of  the  scores 
of  all  schedules  for  the  community  was  taken  as  a measure  of  the 
degree  of  consensus,  and  therefore,  of  solidarity  in  the  community. 

The  findings  are  presented  in  eight  sections  \diich  correspond 
with  the  major  areas  of  community  behavior  measured  by  the  instru- 
ment. In  addition,  a section  is  devoted  to  community  solidarity 
which  is  a measure  of  the  degree  of  consensus  among  community 
members  regarding  the  social  behavior  of  their  community. 

Community  Social  Behavior 


Data  in  Table  IV-5  present  the  means  and  standard  deviations 
by  area  of  behavior  for  the  randomly  selected  families  in  the  rural 


depressed  area  and  the  severely  disadvantaged  families.  The  mean 
score  for  each  area  of  behavior  indicates  whatj  in  general,  the 
family  members  thought  of  the  social  behavior  of  their  community. 
The  institutionalized  behavior  was  relatively  superior  when  it  was 
scored  high  by  community  menibers,  and  it  was  relatively  inferior 
when  it  was  scored  low  by  them,  regardless  of  how  well  it  met  the 
norms  set  hy  the  community. 

Table  IV-5*  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Areas  of 

Community  Behavior  for  the  Severely  Disadvantaged 
Families  and  the  Randomly  Selected  Families 


Areas  of 

Community  Beliavior 

Severely 

Disadvantaged 

Families 

Randomly 

Selected 

Families 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Community  spirit 

17.500 

3.273 

i8.24i 

2.366 

Interpersonal  relations  18.194 

3.5't't 

19.012 

2.3'Tl 

Family  responsibility 

18.258 

2.516 

18.373 

2.168 

Schools 

17.548 

2 Ml 

18.145 

2.253 

Churches 

17.323 

3 Ml 

18.353 

2.368 

Economic  behavior 

15.968 

3.291 

18.108 

2.425 

Local  government 

14.174 

3.763 

16.072 

3.127 

Tension  areas 

18.032 

2.66k 

18.904 

1.998 

The  standard  deviation  of  the  scores  served  as  a statistical  measure 
of  the  degree  of  consensus  among  community  menibers  about  the  social 
behavior  existing  in  their  community.  The  smaller  the  standard 
deviation,  the  greater  the  degree  of  consensus  among  community 
menibers,  regardless  of  whether  their  opinions  yielded  A high 
or  low  evaluation  of  the  community. 

The  mean  scores  for  the  two  groups  on  each  of  the  eight  areas 
of  community  behavior  measured  by  the  schedule  were  compared  using 
the  analysis  of  variance  statistical  test.  The  analysis  of  variance 
for  each  area  of  community  behavior  is  presented  in  Table  IV-6. 

There  was  significant  difference  at  the  ^01  level  between  the 
randomly  selected  families  and  the  severely  disadvantaged  families 
for  two  areas  of  community  life,  economic  behavior,  F(1,112)  = 
i4.355j  and  local  government,  F(i,112)  = 7.275*  There  was  no 
significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  regarding  community 
spirit,  interpersonal  relations,  family  responsibility,  schools, 
churches,  and  tension  areas. 


Table  IV-6.  Comparison  of  Index  Scores  for  Ei^t  Areas  of 
Community  Behavior  Between  the  Severely 
Disadvantaged  Families  and  the  Randomly 
Selected  Families 


Area  of  Behavior  Source  of  Degrees  of  Sum  of  Mean 

(Variable) Variation  Freedom  Squares  Squares  F Ratio 


Community  spirit  Between 

Within 

Interpersonal  relations  Between 


Within 

Family  responsibility 

Between 

Within 

Schools 

Between 

Within 

Churches 

Between 

Within 

Economic 

Between 

Within 

Local  government 

Between 

Within 

Tension  areas 

Between 

Within 

1 

113 

12.680 

791.181 

12.680 

7.002 

1.811 

1 

112 

15.121 

837.827 

15.121 

7.481 

2.021 

1 

112 

.301 

575.357 

.301 

5.137 

.058 

1 

112 

8.022 

595.943 

8.022 

5.321 

1.508 

1 

112 

19.539 

824.461 

19.539 

7.361 

2.654 

1 

112 

103.429 

806.992 

7.205 

14.355** 

1 

112 

79.665 

1226.405 

79.665 

10.950 

7.275** 

1 

112 

17.137 

540.197 

17.137 

4.823 

3.553 

**Signif leant  at  the  .01  level.. 

Economic  behavior*  There  was  a significant  difference  between 
the  randomly  selected  families  and  the  severely  disadvantaged  families 
in  their  opinion  of  the  economic  behavior  of  the  coraijiunity.  The 
randomly  selected  families  had  a more  favorable  opinion  of  the 
economic  behavior  of  the  community  than  did  the  severely  disadvan- 
taged family  members.  However,  the  standard  deviation  scores  for 
the  two  groups  reveal  that  the  severely  disadvantaged  family  members 
were  more  divergent  in  their  opinions  of  community  economic  behavior 
than  the  randomly  selected  families. 

Local  government.  There  was  a significant  difference  between 
the  randomly  selected  families  and  the  severely  disadvantaged  families 
in  their  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  local  government  in  the 
community.  The  randomly  selected  families  were  significantly  better 
satisfied  with  the  local  government  than  the  severely  disadvantaged. 
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However,  the  large  standard  deviation  score  of  both  groups  revealed 
that  ^here  was  a low  degree  of  consensus  among  community  members 
about  the  quality  of  the  local  government. 

Community  solidarity.  When  the  total  Community  Solidarity 
Index  scores  of  the  randomly  selected  families  in  the  depressed  rural 
community  and  the  severely  disadvantaged  group  were  tested  by  analysis 
of  variance,  the  difference,  F(l,112)  - 5*691;  £ *05,  between  the 

two  groups  was  found  to  be  significant.  Table  IV-7  presents  the  analy- 
sis of  variance  summary  table  for  the  community  solidarity  data. 

Table  IV-7.  Comparison  of  Community  Solidarity  Index  Scores 
Between  the  Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  and 
the  Randomly  Selected  Families 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degree  of 
Freedom 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares  . 

F..  Ratio 

Between 

Within 

1.00 

112.00 

l402.406 

27597.470 

1402.406 

246.406 

5.691* 

Total 

113.00 

28999 *Sv6 

* Significant  at  the  .05  level. 


The  mean  total  score  yielded  cy  the  entire  ^40  criteria  in  the 
index  for  the  randomly  selected  families  of  the  depressed  rural 
eui^ea  was  l45*108  with  a stand€u:*d  deviation  of  13.420.  This  is 
compered  to  a mean  total  score  of  137*226  and  a standard  deviation 
of  20.680  for  the  severely  disadvantaged  families.  Since  a smaller 
standard  deviation  depicted  a greater  degree  of  consensus  about  the 
social  behavior  of  the  community,  it  was  revealed  that  the  severely 
disadvantaged  group  was  more  divergent  in  their  opinions  of  certain 
areas  of  community  life  than  the  randomly  selected  families. 

When  the  ei^t  different  areas  of  community  life  were  examined, 
a picture  of  how  fcimily  members  looked  upon  the  social  behavior  of 
their  community  was  unveiled.  This  is  graphically  represented  in 
Figure  IV-4,  in  which  each  point  represents  one  of  the  ei^t  areas 
of  community  life  examined.  The  mean  scora  for  ^he  five  statements  in 
each  area  is  plotted  on  the  graph  for  the  randomly  selected  families 
and  for  the  severely  disadvantaged. 

A maximum  score  of  20  points  was  possible  in  each  area  of 
community  behavior.  When  the  respective  points  on  the  graph  were 
connected,  it  was  possible  to  visualize  how  the  different  areas  of 
behavior  of  the  community  compered  with  one  another  and  where  the 
two  groups  differed  in  their  opinions  of  the  social  behavior  of  the 
community.  The  profiles  for  the  two  groups  are  similar  with  both 
having  a relative  low  estimc.te  of  the  locel  government  in  their  coasaunity. 
The  severely  disadvantaged  femily  members  also  had  a low  opinion  of 
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Figure  IV-4.  Community  Solidarity  Profiles  for  the  Severely  Disadvantaged 

Families  and  the  Bandom!ly  Selected  Fandlies 

Areas  of  Institutionalized  Behavior 
Inter-  I^anily 

Community  personal  responsi-  Economic  Local  Tension 


b Severely  disadvantaged  families. 


the  econoniic  behavior  in  their  eoumiunity  when  coiopared  to  other 
areas  of  community  life  and  the  randomly  selected  families  of  the 
depressed  rural  area.  The  data  illustrate  that  neither  of  the  two 
groups  viewed  the  social  behavior  in  their  community  equally  good 
in  all  areas.  However,  the  opinions  of  the  severely  disadvantaged 
were  less  well  balanced  and  consistently  lower  than  that  of  the 
randomly  selected  families. 

Leisure  Time  Activities  of  Families  in  an 
Economically  Depressed  Rural  Area 

The  leisure  time  survey  segment  of  Project  REDX  examined 
(l)  the  activities  in  which  families  participated  during  their 
leis’jre  or  non-working  time,  (2)  the  frequency  of  participation  in 
certain  leisure  time  activities,  and  (3)  the  enjoyment  received  from 
participation  in  certain  leisure  time  activities.  The  research 
was  designed  to  determine  whether  or  not  a significant  difference 
existed  between  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  and  the  randomly 
selected  families  in  an  economically  depressed  rural  area. 

Participation  in  Leisure  Time  Activities 

Fewer  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  than  the  other 
families  in  the  community  participated  in  the  leisure  time  activities 
studied.  Their  frequency  of  participation  was  less  and  they  did  not 
enjoy  their  participation  as  much.  There  was  a significant  difference 
between  them  and  the  other  families  in  all  three  dimensions  of 
leisure  time  tudied. 

Your  Leisure  Time  Activities  Index  by  C,  R,  Pace  {?)  was  used  to 
obtain  background  information  about  severe]^  disadvantaged  families 
so  that  the  vocational  educational  problems  of  the  adults  and  children 
of  disadvantaged  families  could  be  attacked  more  intelligently. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  this  study  that  severely  disad^^taged 
families  learn  less  and  profit  less  from  their  leisure  time  activi- 
ties than  other  families.  Their  leisure  time  activities  provide 
few  valuable  experiences  on  which  vocational  education,  motivation, 
attitudes,  plans  and  skills  can  be  built. 

Table  lV-8  presents  the  leisure  time  activities  with  the  highest 
mean  frequency  of  peurticipation  by  the  randomly  selected  families 
in  the  economically  depressed  area  which  was  studied.  The  mean 
frequency  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  is  given  so  that 
their  frequency  of  participation  in  these  activities  may  be  compared 
with  the  other  group  of  families* 

As  shown  in  Table  IV-8,  l4  leisure  time  or  non-working  time 
activities  for  the  randomly  selected  families  received  a mean 
frequency  of  participation  of  less  than  two,  with  a zero  rating 
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signifying  frequent  participation,  one  rating  signifying  fairly 
often  participation  and  two  rating  signifying  occasional  participa- 
tion, three  rating  signifying  rare  participation  and  four  rating 
signifying  no  participation.  The  leisure  time  instrument  listed  a 
total  of  4?  activities, 

Jor  the  severely  dlsadvcmtaged  families  only  five  of  these 
l4  leisure  time  activities  received  a mean  frequency  of  participation 
rating  of  less  than  two,  For  these  five  there  was  considerably 
more  frequent  participation  by  the  randomly  selected  families  than 
there  %ias  by  the  severely  disadvantaged  families#  The  five  activities 
which  received  a mean  participation  rating  of  less  than  two  by 
both  groups  of  families  studied  were  (l)  listening  to  the  radio  or 
TV,  (2)  conversation  with  family,  (3)  informal  contacts  with  friends, 

(4)  odd  jobs  at  home,  and  (^)  newspaper  reading. 

The  interviewers,  after  visiting  with  the  randomly  selected 
families  and  the  severely  disadvantaged  families,  reported  that  they 
were  impressed  with  the  religious  orientation  of  the  families,  especieJly 
the  severely  disadvantaged  families.  They  also  reported  that  they 
were  In^essed  with  the  general  high  moral  standards,  honesty  and 
motivation  of  the  severely  disadvantaged.  They  did  find,  however, 
some  families  with  little  or  no  religious  orientation  and  some 
families  with  exceedingly  low  morals. 

They  concluded  that  the  poor  socioeconomic  situation  of  most 
of  the  severely  disadvantaged  had  not  resulted  from  their  lack  of 
morals,  or  lack  of  motivation.  Their  informal  conclusion  based  on 
their  interviews,  was  that,  for  the  most  port,  other  factors  were 
responsible  for  the  socioeconomic  * predicament  which  the  families 
were  involved  in. 

It  is  Interesting  to  observe  in  Table  IV-8,  however,  that 
participation  in  church  and  related  organizations,  was  slightly 
less  than  occasional  for  the  severely  disadvantaged  families. 

The  mothers  often  explained  after  the  family  had  rated  this  activity, 
that  they  would  like  to  participate  more  in  church  activities  but 
that  they  had  not  because  of  the  lack  of  transportation,  lack  of 
clothes,  illness,  and  so  forth. 

Shopping  %ias  used  as  a leisure  time  activity  by  the  randomly 
selected  families  more  often  than  by  the  severely  disadvantaged 
families.  The  severely  disadvantaged  families  probably  viewed 
shopping  as  a necessity,  and  perhaps  an  ordeal  when  money  %ias  not 
available  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life.  The  mean  frequency 
of  participation  ^ting  they  gave  the  activity  of  shopping  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  did  not  use  it  as  a %iay  to  utilize  their 
leisure  time. 

Entertaining  at  home  for  the  severely  disadvantaged  families 
received  a mean  frequency  participation  rating  of  2.90,  with  3.0 


i 


Table  IV-8.  Leisure  Time  Activities  in  Which  the  Iifean  Frequency 
of  Participation  is  Two  or  Lees*  for  Either  the 
Randomly  Selected  Families  or  for  the  Severely 
Disadvantaged  Families 


Variable 

Mean  for 
Randomly 
Selected 
Families 

Mean  for 
Severely 
Disadvantaged 
Families 

- ' 

1,  Listening  to  Radio  or  TV 

.32 

.93 

2,  Conversation  with  Family 

,46 

1.37 

3.  Informal  Contacts  with  Friends 

.6i 

1.50 

• 

4,  Odd  Jobs  at  }k>me 

.69 

1.53 

5 , Newspaper  Reading 

,84 

1.97 

6.  Sitting  and  Thinking 

.90 

2.07 

7*  Informal  Discussions,  e.g. 

1,20 

2.97 

"bull  sessions" 

— 

8,  Magazine  Reading  for  Pleasure 

1.37 

2,23 

9*  Church  and  Related  Orgcuiizations 

1.37 

2,30 

^ i 

Participation 

• ^ 

10,  Shopping 

1,46 

2,33 

11,  Entertaining  at  Home 

1.57 

2.90 

12,  Book  Reading  for  Pleasure 

1.58 

2,13 

i i 

13.  Picnics 

1.70 

2.73 

l4.  Special  Hobbies  - Stamps,  Photography, 

1.83 

2.77 

Shop  work.  Gardening  and  Others  not 
included. 


* The  lower  the  mean,  the  higher  the  participation:  0 = Frequent 

Participation,  1 = Fairly  Often  Participation,  2 = Occasional 
Participation,  3 = Rare  I^ticipation,  4 = No  Participation, 
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indicating  rare  participation.  The  randomly  selected  families  enter- 
tained at  home  considerably  more  often  than  the  severely  disadvantaged 
families . 

In  analyzing  the  differences  in  the  frequency  of  participation 
of  the  randomly  selected  families  in  various  leisure  time  activities 
with  the  frequency  of  participation  of  the  severely  disadvantaged j 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  random]^  selected  families  were 
from  a depressed  rural  county  where  the  average  income  j according 
to  the  i960  censusj  was  less  than  $3000.  Of  course  some  of  the 
randomly  selected  families  studies  were  relatively  wealthy.  It 
is  the  hypothesis  of  the  researchers  in  this  study  that  the  mean 
frequency  of  participation  of  the  randomly  selected  families  in 
leisure  time  activities  would  have  been  greater  if  a typical  county 
had  been  selected  for  the  study  instead  of  a depressed  county  in 
which  the  average  family  income  was  less  than  $3000.  If  this  hy- 
pothesis is  truej  the  differences  between  random]^  selected  families 
and  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  in  regard  to  hew  they  use 
their  leisure  time  would  have  been  more  pronounced. 

1 

Table  IV- 9 presents  the  leisure  time  or  non-working  time 
activities  with  a mean  frequency  of  participation  rating  from  two 
to  three  for  the  randomly  selected  familieSj  the  middle  area  for  the 
families  studied.  There  were  only  nine  activities  with  a mean 
frequency  of  participation  rating  between  two  and  three.  For 
eight  of  the  nine  activities  listed  in  Table  IV-9j  the  mean  frequency 
of  participation  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  was  less 
than  the  mean  frequency  of  participation  of  the  random]^  selected 
families J as  indicated  by  their  larger  mean  frequency  of  participation 
scores. 

The  activities  in  Table  IV- 9 may  be  cheiracterized  for  the  most 
partj  as  activities  requiring  more  physical  action  than  the  activities 
in  Table  IV-8  which  listed  the  leisure  time  activities  that  received 
a lower  ratingj  which  indicated  a greater  frequency  of  participation. 

It  was  the  research  hypothesis  of  this  study  that  for  some 
leisure  time  activities  the  frequency  of  participation  for  the 
severely  disadvantaged  families  would  be  greater  than  for  the  randomly 
selected  families.  The  rationale  for  this  hypothesis  was  that  the 
severely  disadvantaged  families  because  of  underemployment  and 
unen^loyment  would  have  more  leisure  time.  The  findings  indicated 
that  for  all  the  leisure  time  activities  studiedj  with  one  exceprtionj, 
the  frequency  of  participation  by  the  randomly  selected  families 
was  greater  than  by  the  severely  disadvantaged  families.  The  one 
exception  was  knittingj  sewingj  crochetingj  and  so  forth.  The 
randomly  selected  families  had  a mean  frequency  of  participation 
rating  of  2.96  vdiile  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  had  a mean 
frequency  of  participation  ratirg  of  2.37.  Neither  group  had  a very 
high  mean  frequency  of  participation  rating  for  the  activity  and  the 
difference  in  the  frequency  of  participation  rating  for  the  two  groups 
of  families  was  not  large. 
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Table  IV- 9 


. Leisure  Time  Activities  in  Which  the  Mean  Partici 
pation  is  More  Than  Two  and  Less  than  Three  for 
the  EandoBily  Selected  Families  Compeu:ed  to  Mean 
Participation  for  the  Severely  Disadvantaged 
Families 


Variable 

Mean  for 
Randomly 
Selected 
Families 

tfean  for 
Severely 
Disadvantaged 
Families 

1,  Writing  Personal  Letters 

2,01 

2,50 

2,  Attending  Small  Social  Enter- 
tainments (Dinner  Parties,  etc,) 

2,U 

3.43 

3.  Fairs,  E3diibitions,  etc. 

2,21 

2,83 

4,  Spectator  of  Sports 

2,23 

3.23 

Amusement  Parks  and  Halls 

2,32 

3.20 

6,  Fishing  or  Hunting 

2,43 

3.17 

7,  Knitting,  Sewing,  Crocheting,  Etc, 

2,56 

2.37 

8,  Traveling  or  Touring 

2,57 

3.00 

9,  Telephone  visiting 

2,80 

3.35 

* The  lower  the  mean,  the  higher  the  participation:  0 = Frequent 

Participation,  1 = Fairly  Often  Participation,  2 « Occasional 
Participation,  3 = Rare  Participation,  4 = No  Participation, 


Table  IV-10  contains  the  leisure  time  activities  in  which  the 
randomly  selected  families  and  the  severely  disad'/antaged  participated 
the  least.  The  activities  in  Table  IV-10  received  a meaa  frequency 
of  participation  rating  between  three  and  four,  with  three  indicating 
rare  participation  and  four  indicating  no  participation.  Table 
IV-10  contains  2^  leisure  time  activities  in  which,  from  a practical 
standpoint,  the  famj.lies  studied  did  not  participate. 

For  23  of  the  24  activities  listed  in  Table  IV-10,  the  frequency 
of  participation  by  the  severely  disadvantaged  was  less  than  the 
frequency  of  participation  by  the  randomly  selected  families.  The 
one  exception  was  using  the  public  library.  For  this  activity, 
the  difference  in  the  mean  frequency  participation  rating  was  slight 
with  the  randomly  selected  families  having  a mean  frequency  of 
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Table  IV-10.  Leisure  Time  Activities  in  Which  the  Mean 

Participation  is  More  than  Three  for  the  Randomly 
Selected  Families  Compared  to  the  Ifean  Participa- 
tion for  the  Severely  jOisadvantaged  Families 


Mean  for  Mean  for 
Randomly  Sev  ®rely 

Selected  Disadvantaged 


Variable 

Families 

Families 

1. 

Card  playing 

3.02 

3.57 

2. 

Organizations  or  Club  (feetings  as 
Ifember 

a 

3.06 

3.90 

3. 

Movies 

3.08 

3.23 

4. 

Playing  Musical  Instrianents  or  Singing 

3.11 

3-63 

5. 

Volunteer  Work  - Social  Service, 

etc. 

3.25 

3-63 

6. 

Outdoor  Individual  Sports  - Go3f , 
Riding,  Skating,  Hiking,  Tennis 

3.26 

3. ‘•3 

7. 

Theater  Attendance 

3.38 

3-77 

8. 

Visiting  Museums,  Art  Galleries, 

etc . 

3.42 

3.87 

9. 

Indoor  Team  Recreation  or  Sports 
Basketball,  Volleyball 

- 

3.44 

3.80 

10. 

Lectures  - Not  Class 

3.45 

3.83 

n. 

Conventions 

3.51 

3.83 

12. 

Using  Public  Library 

3.54 

3.*»7 

13. 

Attending  Large  Social  Functions 
Balls,  Benefits,  Bridge,  etc. 

- 

3.56 

3-97 

l4. 

Outdoor  Teetm  Sports  - Hockey, 
Baseball,  etc. 

3.58 

3-83 

15. 

Organizations  or  Club  Ifeetings  as 
Leader  (as  for  younger  groups) 

a 

3.61 

3.97 

l6. 

Art  Work 

3.61 

3.83 

17. 

Indoor  Individual  Recreation  or  Sports 

• 3.63 

3.77 

Bowling,  Gym,  Pool,  Billiards,  Handball 
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Table  IV-10.  - continued 


Variab-1  e 

Mean  for 
Randomly 
Selected 
Families 

Mean  for 
Severely 
Disadvantaged 
Families 

l8. 

Camping 

3.67 

3.80 

19. 

Synqphony  or  Concerts 

3.67 

3.90 

20. 

Literary  Writing  - Poetry,  Essays, 
Stories,  etc. 

3.68 

3.80 

21. 

Dancing 

3.74 

3.93 

22. 

Dates 

5.78 

3.83 

23. 

Amateur  Dramatics 

3.90 

4.00 

24. 

Developing  and  Printing  Pictures 

3.96 

4.00 

participation  rating  of  3*5^  a^id  the  severely  disadvantaged  faiciiies 
having  a rating  of  3*^7*  The  activities  in  Table  IV-10  may  be 
characterized  as  activities  that  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a type 
that  are  inore  expensive,  more  dependent  on  educational  level  and 
on  skill  development  than  the  leisure  time  activities  in  Table 
r/-8.  This  finding  might  be  expected  in  a study  involving  families 
from  a depressed  area  and  involving  severely  disadvantaged  families. 

Table  IV- 11  shows  that,  using  Your  Leisure  Time  Activities  Index, 
therewas  a significant  difference  at  the  .01  level  between  the 
frequency  of  participation  in  leisure  time  activities  of  randomly 
selected  families  in  a depressed  rural  area  and  severely  disadvan'* 
taged  families  in  the  same  geographical  area. 

Table  IV- 11.  Comparison  of  Index  Scores  for  Leisure  Time 

Participation  Between  Randomly  Selected  Families 
and  Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  in  Area  Studied 


Source  of  Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Sum  of  ■■ 
Squares 

(fean 

Squares 

F Ratio 

Betvreen 

1.00 

5851.50 

15851.500 

35.542** 

Within 

112.00 

9951.03 

445.991 

Total 

113.00 

5608.53 

**  SignificOiit  at  the  .01  level 
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Table  IV-12  permits  a compaiison  of  the  means  and  standard 
deviations  for  frequency  of  participation  in  leisure  time  activities 
and  for  enjoyment  of  leisure  time  activities  by  randomly  selected 
families  and  severely  disadvantaged  families.  The  mean  and  standard 
deviations  for  the  randomly  selected  families  were  larger  than  the 
means  and  standard  deviations  for  the  severely  disadvantaged  families. 


Table  IV-12.  Ifeans  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Leisure  Time 

Frequency  of  Participation  and  for  the  Enjoyment 
of  Leisure  Time  of  Randomly  Selected  Families 
and  Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  in  the  A£ea 
Studied 


Randomly  Selected 
Families 

Severely  Disadvantaged 
Families 

Variable 

Standard 

Mean  Deviation 

Standard 

Ifean  Deviation  i 

Leisure  Time  Participation 

113.679  21.689 

86.900  19.400 

Leisure  Time  Enjoyment 

101.462  33.954 

6T.133  33-057 

Enjoyment  of  Leisure  Activities 

The  families  that  participated  in  a leisure  activity  were  asked 
to  rate  their  enjoyment  of  the  activity.  They  did  not  provide  an 
enjoyment  rating  of  the  activities  in  which  they  did  not  participate. 
The  percentage  of  families  providing  enjoyment  ratings  for  each 
activity  and  the  mean  enjoymr"t  rating  given  are  presented  in 
Tables  IV-13  and  IV- l4,  with  a rating  of  0 indicating  that  the 
activity  was  liked  very  much,  a rating  of  1 indicating  that  the 
activity  was  liked,  a rating  of  2 indicating  that  the  families 
were  indifferent  about  the  activity,  a rating  of  3 indicating  a 
dislike  of  the  activity,  and  a rating  of  4 indicating  that  the 
families  disliked  the  activity  very  much. 

Tables  IV-13  and  IV-l4  show  that  for  most  activities,  a higher 
percentage  of  the  randomly  selected  families  participated  in  the 
activity  than  the  severely  disadvantaged  families.  Also,  the 
randomly  selected  families  rated  their  participation  in  these  activi- 
ties as  more  enjoyable  than  the  severely  disadvantaged  families. 

Table  r/-l3  contains  the  leisure  activities  that  received  a 
mean  enjoyment  rating  of  less  than  one  by  the  random} y selected 
families.  It  is  interesting  to  compura  Tables  IV-13  and  I\'-lll 
and  Tables  ri-8  through  lV-10.  Conversation  with  fand-lj',  listening 


Table  IV-13.  Leisure  Time  Activities  in  Which  the  Mean  Enjoyment 

is  One  or  Less*  for  Those  Families  in  the  Randomly 
Selected  Group  that  Participated  in  Each  Activity 
and  the  Mean  Enjoyment  Rating  of  Those  Families 
in  the  Severely  Disadvantaged  Group. that  Participated 
in  Each  Activity 


Randomly  Selected 

Severely  Disadvan- 

Families 

taged  Families 

Percent-  Mean  of 

Percent- 

Mean of 

age  that  those 

age  that 

those 

Partici-  Partici- 

Partici- 

Partici- 

Variable 

pated  in  pating 
Activity 

pated  in 
A'  tivity 

pating 

Conversation  with  Family 

Listening  to  Radio  and  TV 

Informal  Contacts  with 
Friends 

Fishing  and  Hunting 

Outdoor  Individual  Sports  - 
Golfj  Riding,  Skating, 
Hiking,  Tennis 

Book  Reading  for  Pleasure 

Informal  Discussions,  e,g, 
"bull  sessions” 

Special  Hobbies j Stamps, 
Photograpt^'’,  Shop  Work, 
Gardening  and  others 
not  included 

Magazine  Reading  for  Pleasure 

Playing  Musical  Instrument 

Organizations  or  Club  Meet- 
ing as  a Leader  (As  for 
younger  groups) 

Picnics 


95.2 

.34 

63.3 

.72 

98.8 

.38 

93.3 

.64 

95.2 

.41 

93.3 

.64 

58.3 

.53 

33.3 

.70 

35.7 

,60 

26.7 

.87 

82.1 

.61 

66.7 

.75 

89.3 

.67 

36.7 

1.27 

71.4 

.67 

43.3 

.77 

85.4 

,68 

76.7 

1,00 

30.9 

.69 

20.0 

.33 

25.0 

.70 

3.3 

2,00 

89.0 

.73 

66.7 

.05 

88,1 

.73 

50.0 

,80 

Entertaining  at  Home 


73 


80 


Table  IV- 13  - continued 


Randomly  Selected 
Families 

Severely  Disadvan- 
taged Families 

Variable 

Percent- 
age that 
Partici- 
pated in 
Activity 

Ifean  of 
those 
Partici- 
pating 

Percent- 
age that 
Partici- 
pated in 
Activity 

Mean  of 
those 
Partici- 
pating 

Church  and  Related  Organ- 
izations 

83.3 

.73 

70.0 

.76 

Card  Playing 

36.9 

.74 

23.3 

.86 

Knitting,  Crocheting, 
Sewing,  etc. 

47.6 

.75 

56.7 

.94 

Newspaper  Reading 

96.4 

.79 

66.7 

.75 

Traveling  or  Touring 

76.2 

.80 

53.3 

.81 

Spectator  of  Sports 

60.7 

.82 

30.0 

.44 

Dates 

9.5 

.87 

6.7 

.50 

Fairs,  Exhibitions,  etc. 

72.6 

.89 

50.0 

1.20 

Odd  Jobs  at  Homes 

95.2 

' .95 

76.7 

1.09 

Using  Public  Library 

28.6 

.96 

20.0 

1.00 

Outdoor -Team  Sports  - Hockey 

, 25.0 

1.00 

13.3 

.75 

Baseball,  etc. 


* The  lower  the  mean  the  higher  the  pleasure  the  peurticipation 
provided:  0 = Like  very  much,  1 = Like,  2 ■ Indifferent,  3 = 

Dislike,  4 ==  Dislike  very  much 


to  radio  and  TV,  and  informal  contacts  with  friends  were  peurticipated 
in  by  more  than  95  percent  of  the  randomly  selected  families,  they 
were  peurticipated  in  more  frequently  than  any  of  the  other  activities 
studied  and  they  received  the  highest  mean  enjoyment  rating. 

Sitting  and  thinking  was  an  activity  in  which  98.8  percent  of  the 
randomly  selected  families  and  73*3  percent  of  the  severely  disad- 
vantaged families  participated,  but  the  mean  enjoyment  rating 
indicated  that  the  families  did  not  enjoy  this  activity  as  much  as 
many  other  leisure  activities. 
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Fcr  the  randomly  selected  families,  23  leisure  activities 
in  Table  r/-13  received  a mean  enjoyment  rating  of  one  or  less, 
with  one  lr4icating  that  the  families  participating  in  the  activity 
liked  it  and  zero  indicating  t2iat  the  fand-lies  participating  in  the 
activity  liked  it  very  much,  nineteen  of  these  23  leisure  activities 
received  a mean  enjoyment  rating  of  one  or  less  by  the  severely 
disadvantaged  families. 

Table  *iV-3.4  ccntains  the  leisure  time  activities  that  received 
a mean  enjoyment  rating  of  more  than  cne  by  the  randomly  selected 
famlies.  Twenty-two  leisure  time  activities  are  listed  in  Table 
lV-3.4,  For  all  of  tne  22  activities,  the  percentage  of  severely 
disadvantaged  families  participating  in  these  activities  was  less 
than  it  was  for  the  rardcmily  selected  families.  However,  the  severely 
disadvantaged  families  that  participated  in  the  activities  in 
Table  IV-l4  indicated  that  they  enjoyed  the  activities  more  than  the 
randomly  selected  families  indicated  that  they  enjoyed  these  activities. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  nuinber  of  severely  disadvantaged  fanrilies 
participating  in  the  following  activities  was  very  small: 


1.  Art  work 

2.  Developing  and  printing  pictures 

3,  Amateur  Dramatics 

4,  Indoor  individual  recreation  or  sports,  bowling,  gym,  pool, 
billiards,  handball 

?,  ftovies 

6,  Conventions 

7,  Shopping 

8,  Book  reading  for  pleasure 

9,  Camrping 

10,  Symphony  and  concert? 

13 , Visiting  museums,  art  galleries  and  so  forth 

12.  * -'door  team  recreation  or  sports,  basket'oall  and  volleyball. 

13^  Dancing 


14. 

15. 


Theater  attendance 
Telephone  visiting 


16 


Lectures 
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Table  IV-l4.  Leisure  Time  Activities  in  Which  the  Mean  Enjoyment 

Is  More  than  One  for  Those  Families  in  the  Randomly 
Selected  Group  that  PEurticipated  in  Each  Activity  and 
The  Mean  Enjoyment  Rating  of  Those  Families  in  the 
Severely  Disadvantaged  Group  that  Participated  in 
Each  Activity 


Randomly  Selected 

Severely  Disadvan- 

Families 

taged  Families 

Percent-  Mean  of 

Percent-  Mean  of 

age  that  Those 

age  that  Those 

Partici-  Partici- 

Partici- Partici- 

Variable 

pated  in  pating 

pated  in  pating 

Activity 

Activity 

Book  Reading  for  Pleasure 

80.9 

1.04 

36.6 

1.00 

Camping 

23.8 

1.05 

13.3 

1.00 

Organizations  or  Club  Meet- 
ings as  a member 

40.5 

1.06 

6.7 

1.50 

Art  work 

17.9 

1.07 

6.7 

.00 

Symphony  or  Concerts 

25.0 

1.09 

6.7 

1.00 

Amusement  Parks  and  Halls 

73.8 

l.U 

43.3 

1.23 

Movies 

48.8 

l.U 

40.0 

.92 

Visiting  Museums,  Art 
Galleries,  etc. 

28.6 

1.13 

13.3 

1.00 

Sitting  and  Thinking 

98.8 

l.l4 

73.3 

1.23 

Indoor  Individual  Recreation 
or  Sports,  Bowling,  Gym, 
Pool,  Billiards,  Hwdball 

22.6 

1.21 

10.0 

.33 

Indoor  Team  Recreation 
Sports,  Basketball, 
.'olleyball 

27.4 

1.22 

10.0 

1.00 

Dancing 

15.5 

1.31 

3.3 

l.CO 

Theater  attendance 

36.9 

1.32 

16.7 

1.00 

Telephone  visiting 

57.1 

1.37 

36.7 

1.1$ 

Conventions 

21.4 

1.39 

6.7 

.50 
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Table  IV-lU  - continued 


Handomly  Selected 
Families 

Severely  Disadvan- 
taged Families 

Variable 

Percent- 
age that 
Partici- 
pated in 
Activity 

Mean  of 
Those 
Partici- 
pating 

Percent- 
age that 
Partici- 
pated in 
Activity 

Mean  of 
Those 
Partici- 
pating 

Shopping 

90.5 

1.39 

70.0 

1.57 

Lectures  (not  class) 

70.0 

1.52 

6.7 

1.00 

Amateur  Dramatics 

7.1 

1.66 

0.0 

— 

Writing  personal  letters 

78.6 

1.67 

70.0 

1.52 

Attending  Large  Social 

Functions  (Balls,  Benefits 
Bridge,  etc.) 

26.2 

1.68 

3.3 

1.00 

Literary  Writing  - Poetry, 
Essays,  Stories,  etc. 

15.5 

1.69 

10.0 

1.00 

Developing  and  Printing 
Pictures 

2.4 

2.00 

0.0 

— 

17.  Writing  personal  letters 

18.  Attending  large  social  functions 

19.  Literary  writing 

The  nunft>er  of  activities  in  Table  IV*13  that  were  enjoyed  more 
by  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  than  by  the  randomly  selected 
families  were  much  fewer  than  in  Table  IV-14  • Only  six  out  of  the 
24  activities  listed  in  Table  IV-13  were  enjoyed  more  by  the 
severely  disadvantaged  families  ^o  partic5.pated  in  the  €u:tivities 
than  they  were  enjoyed  by  the  randomly  selected  families  who  par- 
ticipated in  these  activities.  These  six  activities  follow: 

1.  Playing  musical  instruments 

2.  Picnics 

3.  Spectator  sports 

4.  Newspaper  Heading 
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5 . Dates 

6.  Outdoor  team  sports 

For  all  six  of  these  activities  the  percentage  of  severely 
disadvantaged  families  participating  in  these  activities  vas  less  than 
the  percentage  participating  among  the  randomly  selected  families. 

Table  IV-15  indicates  that  there  is  a significant  difference 
between  the  randomly  selected  families  and  the  severely  disadvantaged 
families  in  the  enjoyment  they  indicated  they  received.  The  differ- 
ence was  significant  at  the  .01  level.  The  severely  disadvantaged 
families  enjoyed  their  participation  in  leisure  time  activities  less 
than  the  randomly  selected  families. 

Table  17-15.  Comparison  of  Index  Scores  for  Enjcqrment  of 

Leisure  Time  Between  Bandcmly  Selected  Families 
aud  Severely  Disadvantaged  Families 


Source  oi’ 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Souares 

F RaTiio 

Between 

1.00 

26071.65 

26071.650 

22.<?24* 

W?.thin 

U2.00 

127380.40 

U37.325 

Total 

U3.00 

153452.10 

* Siginficant  at  the  .01  level* 


Morale  of  Vamii-ies  in  an  Economically  Depressed  Rxiral  Area 


The  morale  and  general  adjustment  of  families  residing  in  a 
depressed  rural  area  was  also  a concern  of  Project  RE0y  researchers. 

The  Minnesota  Survey  of  Opinion  (Short  Form)  was  eJi5>loyed  to  measure 
the  morale  and  general  adjustment  of  rural  people  living  in  a depressed 
rural  area  in  terms  of  their  present  way  of  life  in  American  society. 

The  Concept  of  Morale 

Many  of  the  definitions  found  in  reviewing  the  literature  on 
morale  pertain  to  morale  in  a group  work  situation.  In  this  study, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  apply  the  concept  beyond  the  realm  of  the 
world  of  work  to  include  other  areas  that  influence  the  individual. 

In  introducing  “che  concept  of  "life  space,"  Kurt  Lewin  (5)  empha- 
sised that  it  is  the  totality  of  facts  that  determine  the  behavior 
of  a given  individual  at  a given  time.  This  includes  the  person 
himself,  everything  that  influences  his  b^iavlor,  and  the  subjective 
reality  that  influences  him  at  a given  time. 


When  the  individual  decides  or  acts,  he  does  so  as  an  organic 
whole  to  meet  his  varioas  needs  which  may  be  economic,  social, 
intellectual,  or  emotional  in  nature.  A definition  of  moral  that 
seemed  to  fit  this  extended  concept  and  the  working  definition 
adopted  for  Rroject  KEDY  use,  was  the  one  formulated  by  Rundquist 
and  Sletto  (lO)  and  adopted  by  Miller  (7)*  As  defined  by  these 
researchers,  "morale  is  the  degree  to  which  the  individual  feels 
competent  to  cope  with  the  future  and  to  achieve  his  desired  goals." 

The  results  of  this  segment  of  Rroject  REDY  will  be  presented 
in  two  main  sections  corresponding  to  the  two  types  of  data  obtained, 
the  two  scores  from  the  Minnesota  Survey  of  Opinion.  These  two  scores 
were  computed  from  the  thirty  items  on  the  instrument  ^ich  was 
administered  to  the  head  of  the  household  of  each  of  the  families  in 
the  two  sauries.  These  scores  were  General  Adjustment,  a score  that 
represents  the  degree  a person  is  adjusted  to  his  environment,  and 
Total  Morale,  which  represents  an  overall  assessment  of  morale, 
including  the  attitudes  toward  personal  inferiority,  family,  law, 
conservatism  and  education.  The  instrument  was  so  designed  that  some 
items  required  a positive  response  while  others  required  a negative 
response  in  order  to  show  a favorable  attitude  toward  the  individual's 
and  feunilies*  environment.  Since  a low  score  was  assigned  to  a favor* 
able  response,  a low  score  represents  a favorable  attitude  toward 
the  environment  or  a good  adjustment  in  the  case  of  the  General 
Adjustment  score. 

General  Adjustment 

When  data  regarding  general  adjustment  was  considered,  the 
main  effect  due  to  treatment  was  significant  at  the  .01  level 
CF  (l,lU)  = II.O96I.  Table  IV- 16  includes  the  summa^  of  the  analy- 
sis of  variance  for  General  Adjustment  from  ^ich  it  iaay  be  concluded 
that  the  mean  score  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  group  was  signifi- 
' cantly  different  than  the  randomly  selected  group  from  the  total 
research  population.  ^ inspecting  the  sample  means  included  in 
Table  IV-17,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  disadvant€iged  group  had 
an  average  general  adjustment  score  ^ich  was  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  a stcuidard  deviation  lower  than  the  randomly  selected 
families  that  represented  all  economic  levels  in  the  research 
population. 

Table  Er-16.  Comparison  of  Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  with 
Randomly  Selected  Families  Based  on  M30  General 
Adjustment  Scores 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedcxii 

Sum  of 
S(|uares 

Mean 

Squares 

F Ratio 

Ee'tween 

1 

b66.930 

666.930 

11.096** 

Within 

111 

6671.531 

60.104 

Total 

112 

7338.461 

^t*Signif leant  at  the  .01  level 
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Table  IV-I7.  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  MSO  General 
Adjustment  Scores  for  Severely  Disadvantaged 
Families  and  Handomly  Selected  Families 


Group Mean Standard  Deviation 

Disadvantaged  43 . 7?4  8 . 678 

Randomly  Selected  Families  38.329  7*380 


Total  Mprale 

Using  the  analysis  of  variance  technique,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a significcmt  difference  at  the  .01  level  in  Total  Murale 
= 23.6691  between  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  and 
the  randomly  selected  families.  The  summary  of  the  analysis  of 
varicmce  is  included  in  Table  IV- 18.  Inspection  of  the  san^le  means 
included  in  Table  IV-19  shows  that  the  severely  disadvantaged  group 
had  a mean  Total  Mor€J.e  score  which  was  approximately  one  standard 
deviation  lower  than  the  mean  Total  Morale  score  for  randomly 
selected  families. 

Table  IV-18.  Con^rison  of  Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  with 
Randomly  Selected  Families  Based  on  MSO  Total 
Morale  Score 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Sums  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F Ratio 

Between 

1 

2112.250 

2112.250 

23.669** 

Within 

111 

9905.680 

89.24 

Total 

112 

12017*930 

**Signific€mt  at  the  .01  level. 

Table  IV-19*  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  MSO  Total  Morale 


Scores  for  Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  and 
Randomly  Sfelected  Families 


Group 

N 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

Di  sadvantaged 

31 

43.774 

8.678 

Randomly 

Selected  Families 

82 

38.329 

7.380 
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SUMMARY  AM)  CONCLUSION 


The  instruments  administered  to  disadvantaged  families  were 
given  in  hopes  that  they  would  shed  some  light  as  to  how  the 
opinions,  activities,  attitudes,  leisure  time  intei*ests,  and  morale 
of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  differ  from  the  randomly 
selected  families  that  represented  the  total  population  in  the  de- 
pressed area  studied.  The  education  of  a child  and  his  values  and 
goals  are  acquired  from  his  family  and  his  close  associates.  If 
the  family  can  be  analyzed,  this  gives  the  educator  the  first  clue 
as  to  what  type  of  educational  measures  must  be  employed  if  the 
disadvantaged  are  to  be  helped. 

Too  many  people  have  the  idea  that  education  should  start  at 
age  five  or  six,  but  by  this  time,  a child  has  often  acquired  his 
parents*  values  and  ideas,  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  Then 
the  teacher  becomes  frustrated  when  a child  is  reluctant  to  change 
his  or  her  habits,  not  realizing  his  actions  go  further  than  just 
his  outward  show  of  emotions.  This  is  like  trying  to  grow  a blade 
of  grass  from  the  blade  to  the  root.  Educators  must  start  at  the 
"root  of  education." 

The  disadvantaged  families  in  our  society  have  not  just  come 
into  being  overnight.  Generation  after  generation  is  born  into 
what  seems  to  them  a hopeless  situation.  If  we  start  with  this 
generation  and  train  them  as  a family,  not  as  segments,  then  we 
correct  the  situation  at  its  beginning.  We  must  view  a person's 
family  and  environment  as  a puzzle,  each  piece  having  no  meaning 
until  they  are  fitted  together. 

The  people  interviewed  were  not  just  lacking  in  formal  educa- 
tion. They  were  lacking  in  social  adjustment  as  much,  if  not  more, 
and  they  were  unconsciously  transmitting  their  feelings  of  dis- 
equilibrium to  their  children.  If  parents  can  be  reached  and 
constructively  helped  to  improve  their  situation,  then  the  job  of 
the  teacher  will  be  greatly  improved.  The  teacher  will  no  longer 
train  a child  only  to  have  him  go  home  and  meet  disappointment 
when  his  family  sees  no  great  accomplishment  in  his  learning  of 
new  and  exciting  things. 

Five  instruments  were  used  to  collect  data  that  would  help 
clarify  the  problems  of  severely  disadvantaged  fsjnilies  cCMupared  to 
a sample  of  the  total  population  of  a depressed  rural  area,  so  that 
educational  programs  could  be  developed  to  combat  negative  attributes. 

The  following  are  conclusions  that  emerged  from  the  study  of 
people  residing  in  the  depressed  rural  area  studied. 
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Social  Class  Identification 


It  can  be  said  that  the  economic  deterioration  of  disadvantaged 
rural  areas  similar  to  the  one  studied  has  been  accom^nied  by  a 
deterioration  of  the  social  class  structure,  if  one  is  willing  to 
generalize  the  findings  of  this  research.  A severe  social  class 
imbalance,  dramatically  shifted  away  from  the  upper  social  class, 
exists  for  the  population  as  a whole  in  economically  depressed 
rural  areas.  The  social  class  structure  of  the  "subculture"  of 
severely  disadvantaged  families  in  economically  depressed  rural 
areas  is  critically  skewed  toward  the  lower  working  social  classes. 

Eli3aaination  of  upper  social  classes.  The  economic  deteriora- 
tion has  in  effect  eliminated  the  higher  status  social  classes  from 
the  disadvantaged  rural  areas.  Some  families,  who  in  the  past  probab 
ly  identified  with  the  higher  social  classes,  have  either  chosen 
or  been  forced  to  remain  in  the  deprived  rural  areas.  These  families 
have  seen  the  technological  advances  of  society  tirogress  in  the 
economically  advantaged  rural  and  urban  areas  at  a more  rapid  rate 
than  in  the  depressed  areas.  These  families  have  been  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  mainstream  of  society.  The  material  and  cultural 
gap  between  higher  social  classes  in  advantaged  areas  and  the  rural 
disadvantaged  areas  has  widened.  The  families  in  rural  areas, 
that  in  the  past  identified  with  higher  social  classes,  no  longer 
are  able  to  associate  their  position  with  the  higher  prestige  strata 
in  society. 

Rural  brain  drain.  The  economic  deterioration  of  deprived 
rural  arjsas  has  8d.so  led  to  the  out-migration  of  the  higher  social 
classes  and  the  abandonment  of  the  rural  areas  by  high-ability  youth 
and  adults.  Economically  depressed  rural  areas  offer  few  attractions 
to  the  types  of  individuals  they  need  most.  The  occupational 
prestige  hierarcl^  used  in  the  social  class  identification  model 
implies  that  greater  degrees  of  educational  attainment,  leadership 
development,  technological  skill  development,  and  cultural  interests 
are  associated  with  the  higher  social  strata.  Due  to  the  kinds  of 
occupational  opportunities  available  to  residents  who  remain  in 
economically  depressed  rural  areas,  individuals  with  high  ability 
are  relegated  primarily  to  occupations  associated  with  the  working 
and  middle»working  social  claves.  Those  who  are  not  willing  to 
accept  this  situation  are  attracted  to  the  urban  areas. 

The  urban-metropolitan  areas  of  our  Ifetion  have  benefitted 
greatly  from  the  rural  "brain  drain"  at  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
advantaged rural  areas.  The  high  abili^,y,  ambitious  youth  and  adults 
in  disadvantciged  rural  areas  have  found,  and  continue  to  find,  the 
"big  city"  is  where  they  must  go  for  enjoyment.  This  is  true  for 
those  seeking  entry  into  high  prestige  occupations  as  well  as  those 
seeking  upward  social  mobility  through  a change  in  occupations.  The 
rural  areas  thus  lose  many  of  their  potential  leaders  as  well  as  the 
potential  high  ability  labor  force.  Society  has  had  few  qualms  over 
this  type  of  rural  to  urban  migration. 
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Out-mlfiration  of  the  low-ability  individuals.  The  rural 
"brain  drain"  has  also  created  a serious  problem  for  urban  areas. 
Economically  depressed  rural  areas  lack  employment  opportunities 
for  large  numbers  of  lower  ability  individuals.  Most  of  these 
lower  ability  people  are  severely  disadvantaged  economically  and 
socially.  The  attraction  of  occupational  opportunities  plus  the 
usually  greater  public  aid  benefits  in  urban  areas  has  created  an 
out-migration  of  the  socially  and  economically  dis£*4vantaged  families. 
The  social  unrest  of  the  big  cities  is  in  a large  part  related  to  the 
continuing  influx  of  rural  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults.  Society 
is  pointing  a finger  at  the  rural  areas,  implying  that  the  rural 
areas  are  contributors  to  the  urban  problems. 

Society  has  failed  to  recognize  that  economically  depressed 
rural  areas  are  a by-product  of  the  rapid  development  of  an  urbanized 
teclinical  economy.  The  rural  areas  are  an  integral  part  of  urban 
areas  even  though  great  distances  sepe,rate  the  two  types  of  areas. 

The  economically  depressed  rural  areas  might  be  likened  to  geo- 
graphically extended  urban  low-income  and  ghetto  ar^s.  Urban 
economic  development  at  the  expense  of  areas  will  continue 

to  aggravate  this  situation. 

Occupational  status  structure.  The  social  class  identification 
measurement  used  in  R*oject  REDY  provided  more  than  just  a picture 
of  the  class  stratification  within  the  economicalljr  depressed  rural 
area  studied.  The  social  classifications  were  based  upon  the  social 
prestige  hierarchy  of  the  occupations  with  which  families  identified. 
The  status  given  to  various  occupations  was  directly  related  in 
a positive  direction  to  the  amount  of  leadership  and  technical 
ability  required  to  be  successful  in  the  job,  as  well  as  the 
anticipated  earnings.  The  social  class  stratification  would  tend 
to  correspond  closely  to  the  existing  occupational  opportunities 
av».ilable  to  persons  living  in  the  depressed  rural  areas. 

An  economically  healthy  area  would  have  in  it  occupations 
representing  all  degrees  of  prestige.  The  distribution  of  occupations 
could  be  expected  to  peak  near  the  middle  and  slightly  lower  status 
levels.  Deterioration  of  the  economic  structure  of  an  area  would 
result  in  an  imbalance  in  the  occupational  status  structure  as  the 
higher  status  occupations  are  related  to  affluence.  The  research 
conduct etd  in  Project  REDY  suggests  that  rural  economically  disad- 
vantaged areas  similar  to  the  one  studied  have  a critical  occupational 
imbalance,  severely  shifted  toward  low-status  jobs  in  the  occupational 
status  structure. 

Total  population.  To  the  extent  the  findings  of  this  research 
are  generalizable  to  other  agrarian  oriented  economically  depressed 
rural  areas,  axi  expected  occupational  status  structure  can  be  pro- 
jected. It  is  apparent  that  in  such  deprived  areas  nearly  80  in 
every  100  occupations  tend  to  fall  below  the  middle  occupational 
status  on  the  hierarchy  sc€ile.  Conpared  to  higher  status  occupations. 
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th“;se  working  and  aiiddle^working  status  cccupations  tend  to  j-equire 
low  to  moderate  degrees  of  ability  when  compared  to  the  higher  status 
occupations.  However,  the  required  ability  levels  within  the 
occupational  strata  may  differ  greatly  in  relationship  to  each  other. 

The  true  oircumst^ces  found  in  the  econtMnically  depressed 
i.ural  6u:eus  seriously  limit  upward  mobility  of  the  residents.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  the  majority  of  youth  and  adults  in  these 
areas  have  available  to  them  the  prospect  of  employment  in  occupations 
considered  by  society  to  be  of  a soiaewhat  low  status.  The  realistic 
ejcpectstions  for  the  upward  mobility  of  most  rural  residents  who 
chose  to,  or  must  remain  in  economically  depressed  areas,  is  within 
the  lower  status  occupational  clusters  rather  than  the  higher  status 
* occupations . 

Population  of  Severely  Disadvantaged  Families.  The  severely 
disadvantaged  families  axe  apparently  relegated  to  the  lower  status 
occupations  which  are  found  in  economically  depressed  rural  areas. 

The  severely  disadvantaged  families  are  not  represented  in  the  limited 
number  of  upper-middle  status  occupations  available  in  the  6u:ea  where 
they  live.  These  disadvantaged  families  associate  their  jobs  with 
middle- status  occupations  at  the  rate  of  about  13  families  per  100 
Of  the  remaining,  approximately  70  percent  would  probably  be  employed 
in  the  middle -working  and  working  status  occupations.  A dispro- 
portionate number  of  disadvantaged  families  associate  with  low-working 
class  occupations.  Nearly  30  deprived  families  in  each  100  would  tend 
to  associate  their  jobs  with  the  lowest  status  occupations,  even 
though  only  one  in  each  100  occupations  in  the  area  are  probably 
this  low  in  prestige. 

The  fact  that  these  disadvantaged  families  generally  associate 
with  the  lower  status  occupations  requiring  lower  ability  indicates 
that  they  receive  relatively  lower  income.  However,  with  a definite 
deficiency  of  higher  status  occupations  existing  in  the  depressed 
areas  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  must  compete  with  the 
more  affluent  families  for  the  higher  status  occupations.  Realis- 
tically it  can  be  exi>ected  that  the  members  of  severely  disadvantaged 
families  would  have  a difficult  time  in  meeting  this  challenge, 
even  though  they  might  have  the  potential  ability  to  succeed  in  the 
higher  status  occupations. 

Cross-social  class  tolerance.  The  Sims  SCI  Occupational 
Rating  Scale  has,  according  to  its  aut,hor,  inherent  validity  as 
a measure  of  occupational  tolerance.  It  is  suggested  by  Sims  that 
occupational  tolerance  is  related  to  social  tolerance,  based  upon 
some  limited  research  in  this  area  (l3)*  If  it  is  valid  to  assume  that 
a positive  relationship  between  the  occupational  tolerance  and 
social  tolerance  does  exist,  then  the  degree  of  social  tolerance  of 
families  in  economically  depressed  rural  areas  cen  be  examined 
using  the  data  obtained  in  this  study. 
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The  degree  of  tolerance  members  of  one  social  class  erfiibit  . 
tovrards  members  of  other  social  classes  was  found  by  Sims  to  be 
negatively  correlated  with  social  class  status  (l3)*  That  is, 
the  lower  the  social  class  status  of  a person,  the  higher  the 
degree  of  tolerance  the  person  has  for  members  of  other  social  class 
strata . 

Total  population.  Generalizing  from  the  data  obtained  in  this 
study,  families  living  in  economically  depressed  rural  areas  of  the 
type  examined  in  R*oject  REDY  can  be  characterized  as  being  rather 
tolerant  toward  members  of  differing  social  class  strata#  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  families  would  probably  identify  with  the 
three  lowest  social  classes;  the  strata  possessing  the  most  tolerant 
individuals#  It  appears  probable  that  these  families  would  tend  to 
accept  families  in  similar  social  classes  and  thus  associate  with 
each  other  to  a greater  degree  than  would  families  in  the  higher 
status  social  classes* 

Approximately  25  percent  of  the  families  living  in  a depressed 
rural  area  would  tend  to  associate  with  the  middle  and  upper-middle 
social  classes  and  these  families  would  probably  be  less  tolerant 
toward  the  lower  classes#  It  would  seem  realistic  to  expect  only 
a limited  amount  of  cross-social  class  association  to  occur  between 
families  of  the  upper  and  lower  status  social  classes,  even  though 
the  lower  social  classes  possess  a relatively  high  degree  of  social 
tolerance.  As  social  class  is  associated  with  occupational  status, 
mobility  from  one  occupational  status  to  another  will  be  limited  also* 

Population  of  severely  disadvantaged  familieR.  Considering  the 
tolerance  of  members  of  one  social  class  towards  members  of  another 
social  class,  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  in  the  lower  working 
social  stratification  would  beem  to  be  the  most  isolated  from  families 
in  other  social  classes,  even  though  they  are  probably  the  most 
tolerant  of  all  social  classes*  Both  the  advantaged  and  disadvantaged 
families  in  the  higher  social  classes  in  the  hierarcl^  tend  to  be 
less  tolerant  of  lowest  stratum  families  and  thus  reject  the  low* 
working  class*  The  middle-class,  upper^working  class,  and  working 
class  seem  to  have  large  enough  populations  in  the  total  cammunity 
with  which  to  associate  so  that  isolation  is  not  as  severe  as  in  the 
low-working  class  population*  The  upper-middle  class  is  conpaxatively 
small  but  its  members  are  probably  not  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
social  isolrtion* 

Apparently,  in  economically  depressed  rural  areas  such  as  the  one 
studied  in  Project  REDY,  both  social  class  isolation  and  separation 
by  geogs^phic  distances  would  drasticJilly  limit  opportunities  for 
the  severely  disadvantaged  families  in  the  lower  working  status 
soci8il  class  to  develop  intimate  associations  ^d.th  members  of  the 
higher  social  classes*  Also,  economic  deprivation  would  possibly 
limit  the  amount  of  cross-social  class  association  both  between  and 


within  the  higher  status  social  classes.  As  a result,  a kind  of 
"subculture"  of  severely  disadvantaged  families  may  exist  within 
the  depressed  area. 

Aspirations  and  expectations.  The  occi^tional  status  structure 
and  the  associated  social  class  status  structure  of  rural  areas  that 
are  eoonomic€tlly  depressed  do  not  stimulate  an  overwhelming  desire 
for  social  and  occupational  advancement  in  the  rural  youth.  It  is 
not  realistic  to  expect  the  majority  of  youth  and  adults  living  in 
the  deprived  rural  areas  to  strive  for  great  personal  advancements. 
Contrary  to  the  "Horatio  Alger"  myth,  economic  deprivation  may  not 
be  as  strong  a stimulus  to  upward  mobility  as  some  may  think. 

Influence  of  interpersonal  contacts.  The  youth  €tnd  adults  in 
economically  deprived  families  tend  to  have  the  majority  of  their 
personal  contacts  channeled  toward  persons  ±n  similar  circumstances. 
The  social  class  and  occi^tional  status  structure  of  economiccdly 
depressed  rural  areas  dictates  that  for  the  vast  majority,  personal 
contacts  will  be  with  the  middle-working  and  working  social  classes. 

An  even  more  serious  deterrent  to  upward  mobility  is  the  indication 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  will 
associate  primarily  with  those  in  the  lowest  social  class.  According 
to  Sewell  and  Orenstein,  lower  status  adults  lack  knowledge  of  the 
activities  of  higher  prestige  persons.  Thus  the  lower  social  classes 
are  relatively  unable  to  pass  along  to  their  members  realistic  and 
accurate  information  regarding  the  activities  and  occi^ations  associ- 
ated with  higher  social  class  status.  Furthermore,  members  of  the 
lower  social  status  tend  to  have  lower  economic  aspirations  when 
conpared  to  persons  in  higher  social  class  strata  and  tend  to  suggest 
lower  status  occupations  to  others  (ll). 

The  aspirations  of  both  youth  and  adults  are  influenced  by  some- 
one other  than  the  individual  himself.  This  outside  influence  is 
both  positive  and  negative  in  terms  of  the  establishment  of  goals. 
Interpersonal  relationship  thus  plays  a critical  role  in  determining 
for  an  individual  a choice  of  occupations  and  thus  the  aspiration 
for  upwafd  mobility.  An  individual  will  examine  an  occupational 
choice  in 'terms  of  the  possible  advantages  €Uid  the  disadvantages 
based  upon  his  or  her  frcums  of  reference*  Persons  in  the  economically 
depressed  rural  areas  lack  a broad  frame  of  reference  regarding 
occupational  choice.  Society  has  virtually  eliminated  the  opportunity 
for  members  of  lower  social  class  rural  families  to  obtain  actual 
experienpes  in  higher  status  occupations  or  to  have  intimate  contact 
with  members  of  higher  social  classes.  The  higher  status  occupa- 
tions and  persons  in  the  higher  social  classes  are  lacking  or  nearly 
lacking  in  economically  depressed  rural  areas. 

The  motivation  of  individuals  li’ring  in  depressed  rural  eireas  is 
derived  in  part  from  a desire  to  act  in  the  manner  in  \diich  they 
think  people  \dio  are  significant  to  them  would  e:qpect,  according  to 
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BrioBc  (l)«  Prellmi  nary  research  conducted  iii  the  State  of  Washington 
suggests  that  in  terms  of  educational  aspirations^  the  individual's 
peer  groiq>  may  have  more  influence  on  the  development  of  values  than 
does  the  family  (1^)«  But^  research  hy  Simpson  indicated  that  he 
found  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  peu'ental  influence  Is  a factor 
in  the  development  of  occupational  aspirations  of  vorhing^lass  hoys* 
In  addition^  he  found  that  those  working-class  hoys  who  associated 
with  itiddle-class  hoijrs  tended  to  aspire  more  often  for  higher 
prestige  occupations  than  did  those  working-class  hoys  who  associated 
only  with  others  in  their  own  social  class  stratification  (12)« 

Again^  the  middle  and  higher  social  classes  are  relatively 
absent  in  eccmomically  depressed  rural  areas*  Beal  1st icallyj  the 
proportion  of  middle  and  higher  social  class  youths  to  working- 
class  youths  would  limit  interpersonal  association*  In  addition^ 
social  class  tolerance  of  the  higher  status  groiq>s  would  tend  to 
prevent  meaningful  association  with  lower  social  class  groiq>s*  This 
is  prohahly  even  more  true  for  members  of  the  severely  disadvantaged 
families  and  may  offset  the  fact  that  some  severely  deprived  families 
associate  themselves  with  the  middle-class  social  stratum* 

Lipset  and  Bendix  (6)  sumaar  ^ed^  in  part^  the  problems  facing 
the  majority  of  youth  in  economically  depressed  rural  areas*  They 
stated: 


"If  an  individual  comes  from,  the  working  class  ^ he  will 
receive  little  education  or  vocational  advice;  tdiile 
he  attends  school^  his  ^6b  plans  for  the  future  will  be  vague 
ard  ^en  he  leaves  school  he  is  likely  to  take  the  first 
available  i6b  he  can  find*  The  poverty^  lack  of  planning, 
and  failure  to  explore  fully  the  available  i6b  opportunities 
that  cbainuiterize  the  working  class  families  arc  hEuided  down 
from  generation  to  generation*  The  same  accumulation  of  factors, 
idiich  in  the  working  class  creates  a series  of  mounting 
disadvantages,  works  to  the  advantage  of  a child  coming  from 
a well-to-do  family*" 

Worrk  imperative  value*  The  families  living  in  rural  depressed 
areas  characterized  as  being  agricultural  would  he  found  to  possess 
the  work  inperative  value  even  though  the  majority  tend  to  classify 
themselves  in  social  strata  below  the  middle  class;  the  strata  in 
idiich  one  can  assume  this  value  is  strongest*  The  agrarian  background 
of  these  families,  plus  the  fact  that  many  families  are  presently 
full  or  part-time  comDercial  fEtrmers  tends  to  perpetuate  a devotion 
to  work  in  the  minds  of  the  people* 

The  positive  value  of  work  held  by  residents  of  rural  areas  that 
are  economically  depressed  does  not,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  insure 
that  th^  will  be  motivated  toward  inward  mobility*  According  to 
Slocum,  "the  pervasive  influence  of  work-related  values  is  such  that 
every  boy  is  aware  that  he  will  eventually  participate  in  some 
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occi^tloxial  role*"  Slocum  (l4)  poixits  out  that  research  shows  most 
young  men  from  middle-class  families  not  only  expect  to  work  after 
leaving  school^  but  usually  expect  to  work  hard  and  generally  aspire 
to  move  ppward  to  higher  prestige  occt^tlons  than  those  held  by  their 
others*.  He  states  that  "it  is  probably  correct  to  assume  that  the 
work  imperative  is  veiy  strong  among  adults^  especially  among  those 
in  coninercial  agriculture  and  in  middle  status  nonfarm  occtpatlons*” 

Again,  it  appears  that  upward  mobility  is  more  likely  to  occur 
among  menbers  of  middle  and  ipper  social  class  families*  The  agrarian, 
economically  depressed  area  will  generally  contain  youth  and  adults 
who  want  to  and  will  work*  However,  the  majority  of  the  youth  and 
adults  m§y  tend  to  select  lower  status  occtpatlons  due  to  availa- 
bility apd  the  social  circumstances  in  vbteh  they  live* 

Wants  and  Satisfaction 

Sociologists  and  economists  constantly  compare  life  in  economically 
depressed  rural  areas  of  America  with  life  in  the  more  effluent, 
middle-class,  urban  areas*  Little  attention  has  been  given  to  ascer- 
taining the  positive  aspects  of  life  afforded  to  those  people  living 
ifi  the  Repressed  rural  areas*  The  literature  to  focus  ipon 

we  differences  between  effluent  urban  living  and  less  affluent 
rural  living*  The  differences  are  generally  given  negative  conno- 
tations and  rural  families  are  classified  as  the  disadvantaged* 

* 

There  are  aspects  of  rural  life  \diichrare  very  satisfying  ^to 
rural-  people,  even  to  those  \it  '>  are  severely  disadvantaged*  Like- 
wise, there  are  cettain  aspects  of  rural  lif e irtiich  are  less 
satisfying*  It  would  seem  that  American  society  should  accept  the 
moral  responsibility  for  isproving  the  depressed  rural  areas  so  the 
people  living  in  rural  America  can  gain  more  satisfaction  from 
those  things  vbteh  they  value  most,  rather  than  attenpting  to  cast 
rural  people  into  the  mold  of  urban  society* 

Satisfaction*  The  data  collected  In  Project  KEDT  indicate 
that  there  are  certain  aspects  of  family  living  vbteh  families  in 
economically  depressed  rural  areas  feel  are  being  weU  satisfied* 

Also,  certain  categories  of  family  living  with  \diicb  families  were 
less  satisfied  were  identified*  Indications  of  the  value  placed  by 
families  in  an  economically  depressed  rural  area  ipon  selected  aspects 
of  family  life  would  be  implicit  in  these  data*  These  data  provide 
insist  regarding  the  strength  of  depressed  rural  areas  which  can 
he  capitalized  epon  and  the  weaknesses  vbteh  must  he  improved* 

Life  in  the  economiccOJ.y  depressed  rural  area  studied  was 
relatively  satisfying  to  the  vast  majority  of  families  wtK>  lived 
there  at  the  time  the  research  was  conducted*  The  data  revealed  that 
a majority  of  the  families  in  the  area  studied  considered  themselves 
as  not  being  greatly  dissatisfied  with  family  life  in  the  depressed 
rural  area,  irtien  the  findings  were  projected*  Interestingly,  irtien 
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the  population  of  severely  disadvantaged  families  was  examined  as 
a separs^be  groupj  7k  percent  felt  that  they  were  not  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  living  in  the  depressed  rural  area. 

It  vas  evident  that  families  living  in  the  economically 
depressed  rural  area  had  a somewhat  different  pattern  of  family 
living  than  the  affluent  Americanj  middle-classj  urban  fiunily. 

Yet  for^the  most  partj  the  rural  families  were  relatively  satisfied 
with  the.  degree  to  which  their  wishes  and  interests  were  being  met. 
The  male  houcehold  heads  may  be  deeply  aware  that  other  people  live 
better  tlian  they.  At  the  same  tiuej  they  may  have  a realistic 
concept  of  the  world  about  them.  They  seem  to  recognize  the  situa- 
tion about  them  and  adjust  their  wishes  and  interests  to  be  consis- 
tent with  realistic  prospects  of  achievement.  Their  goals  are 
sometime^  relatively  low  but  realistic  and  desired  with  ctmsiderable 
intensity  (l4). 

Alsoj  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  contemporary  economic 
measures  of  poverty  which  are  prevalent  in  today*  s society  may 
yield  sometdiat  erroneous  results  ^en  applied  to  the  culture  of 
rural  America.  The  data  tend  to  stgpport  Jack  £.  Weller's  conclusions 
that  many  of  the  residents  of  economically  depressed  rural  areas 
have  low  aspirations  for  economic  success  and  derive  their  primary 
satisfaction  from  noneconomic  aspects  of  family  living.  He  ebar- 
acterlzefl  these  families  as  being  famillstic  and  person-oriented 
rather  than  ihing-orlented  (l3).  Hot  all  rural  people  mHoo  are  Judged 
by  society  as  living  in  economic  poverty  consider  themselves  as 
disadvantaged. 

The  strongest  positive  aspects  of  living  in  an  economically 
depressed  rural  area  arej  if  one  is  willing  to  generalize  the 
findings  of  this  researchj  (l)  the  availability  of  opportunities 
for  families  to  satisfy  their  wishes  and  interests  regarding  the 
welfare  of  the  family  and  a residence  for  the  family^  (2)  the 
amount  of  social  participatory  activities  in  which  the  family  as 
a groiro  and  Individual  family  members  arc  able  to  partlclpatej 
and  (3)  the  quality  of  the  social  peurtlclpatlon  and  the  quality  of 
the  well  being  of  the  family  unit  and  its  members  - 

The  aspects  of  feunily  life  in  an  economically  depressed  rurol 
area  with  \dilch  families  are  less  satlsfledj  when  compared  with  the 
previously  mentioned  aspectSj  appear  to  be  the  (l)  availability  of 
opportunities  to  satisfy  wishes  and  desires  related  to  the  welfare 
of  the  family  and  a family  residence j (2)  quantity  of  activities 
involving  social  particlpatlonj  and  (3)  quality  of  consumer  goods  and 
residences. 

The  total  population  of  families  in  a depressed  rural  area  is 
not  as  well  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  services  and  activities 
regarding  family  welfare  as  are  the  severely  disadvantaged  families. 
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Another  difference  between  the  population  of  families  as  a whole 
and  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  as  a group  relates  to  sat- 
isfac^tion  associated  with  residences.  The  population  of  families 
as  a whole  is  relatively  well  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  items 
associated  with  a family  residence  but  the  severely  disadvantaged 
families  are  not. 

Values . It  would  appear  that  the  responses  obtained  from  families 
in  the  economically  depressed  rural  area  studied  were  influenced 
by  both  the  recognition  of  the  prospects  for  having  wishes  and 
interests  satisfied  and  the  placement  of  relatively  high  values 
upon  things  other  than  those  commonly  associated  with  the  American 
society;  characterized  by  Riesman  as  being  consumption* oriented  and 
other  directed  (8). 

People  tend  to  be  mos:  satisfied  when  the  wishes  and  interests 
they  value  most  highly  are  being  well  met.  Therefore,  an  insight 
into  the  value  system  of  a group  of  satisfied  families  could  be 
obtained  by  determining  which  of  their  wishes  and  interests  were 
being  best  satisfied  and  which  were  being  least  satisfied. 

Ii  this  study,  a majority  cf  the  families  studied  were  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  degree  to  which  their  wishes  and  interests 
were  being  met,  as  measured  by  the  Wants  and  Satisfaction  Scale. 

In  effect,  in  the  minds  of  the  families  the  categories  of  family 
living  ranked  highest  probably  compensate  for  the  short-comings  of 
those  ranked  lower.  I^ojecting  the  data,  the  population  of  an 
economically  depressed  rural  area  when  examined  as  a whole  would 
seem  to  have  a value  hierarcl^  from  hipest  to  lowest,  as  follows; 

1.  Availability  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  wants  related  to 
consumer  goods. 

2.  Quantity  of  consumer  goods  which  they  possessed. 

3.  Quantity  of  items  which  they  possess  related  to  a residence. 

4.  Quality  of  activ.  . ies  related  to  social  participation. 

5.  Quality  of  family  welfare  they  possessed. 

6.  Availability  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  wants  regarding 
social  j^ticipation. 

7.  Availability  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  wants  regarding 
a residence. 

8.  Quality  of  consumer  goods  which  they  possessed. 

9-  Quality  of  items  they  possessed  associated  with  a residence. 
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10.  Quantity  of  social  participation. 

11.  Availability  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  wants  regarding 
family  welfare. 

12.  Quantify  of  items  they  possessed  related  to  family  welfare. 

Examination  of  the  data  for  the  severely  disadvantaged  families 
revealed  the  somewhat  different  value  hierarchy  listed  below,  from 
highest  to  lowest: 

1..  Availability  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  wants  regarding 
consumer  goods. 

2.  Quality  of  family  welfare  possessed. 

3.  Availability  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  wants  regarding 
social  participation. 

4.  Quantity  of  consumer  goods  they  possessed. 

Quality  of  social  participation  activities. 

6.  Quantity  of  farnll;)-  welfare  they  possessed. 

7.  Quantity  of  social  participation. 

8.  Quantity  of  items  they  possessed  related  to  a residence. 

9.  Quality  of  consumer  goods  which  they  possessed. 

10.  Quality  of  items  they  possessed  related  to  a residence. 

11.  Availability  of  items  to  satisfy*'  wants  related  to  a residence. 

12.  Availability  of  opportunities  to  satisfy  wants  related  to 
family  welfare. 

Generalizing  from  the  findings  of  this  research,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  families  living  in  an  economically  depressed  rural  area  tend 
to  value  "thing"  oriented  aspects  of  family  living  slightly  more  than 
the  "people"  oriented  aspects.  They  place  a little  higher  value  on 
consumer,  goods  than  on  residences.  Also,  they  tend  to  value  slightly 
more  the  aspects  of  social  participation  as  compared  to  family 
welfare . 

It  can  be  said  that  severely  disadvantaged  families  residing 
in  rural  areas  tend  to  place  a hi^er  value  than  the  total  population 
on  "people"  oriented  aspects  of  family  living  as  compared  to  the 
"thing"  oriented  aspects,  if  (Xie  is  willing  to  generalize 
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from  the  findings  of  this  research.  These  families  value  social 
participation  and  family  welfare.  Within  the  ’^thing"  oriented  aspects 
of  family  living,  the  disadvantaged  families  tend  to  place  a greater 
value  on  consi'r-i^r  goods  than  they  do  on  residence. 

Social  Behavior 

Rroject  KEDY  concentrated  on  examining  how  family  menohers 
living  in  depressed  rural  areas  looked  upon  the  social  behavior  of 
their  ccxomunity.  The  study  ms  designed  to  afford  a ccmpeu^ison 
between  a sample  of  the  population  of  a depressed  rural  county  in 
Illinois  and  a sample  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  living 
in  the  area.  The  Community  Solidarity  Index  Schedule  was  used  to 
gather  information  that  could  be  analyzed  and  studied  in  order  to 
have  a background  from  which  to  attack  the  problem  of  poverty  in 
economically  depressed  rural  areas. 

Rural  ccMpmunity  life.  The  data  collected  indicated  that  families 
living  in  the  economically  depressed  rural  area  studied  had  a favor- 
able opinion  of  the  quality  of  certain  aspects  of  community  life. 

Also,  there  were  certain  categories  of  community  behavior  identified 
which  family  members  rated  relatively  low.  The  severely  disadvantaged 
families  consistently  rated  all  areas  of  community  life  examined 
lower  than  did  the  randomly  selected  families  in  the  area  studied. 

Aspects  of  community  life  that  received  a relatively  high  rating 
by  rural  residents  included  the  following;  (l)  community  spirit, 

(2)  interpersonal  relations,  (3)  family  responsibility,  (4)  schools, 
(^)  churches,  and  (6)  tension  areas.  The  high  ratings  given  to  these 
areas  of  community  life  by  both  groups  indicated  that  people  dwelling 
in  depressed  rural  areas  value  their  impersonal  relations  with  one 
another.  It  can  be  concluded  that  a majority  of  citizens  living  in 
rural  areas  have  a favorable  attitude  towaxd  their  neighbors,  the 
family  unit,  schools,  and  churches.  Since  community  tension  in  rural 
areas  was  minimal,  the  areas  of  community  strength  identified  f 
provides  a potential  foundation  for  future  development  of  people  in 
depressed  rural  6u:eas. 

Poor  rural  economic  conditions.  When  the  sample  of  severely 
disadvantaged  families  was  examined  separately,  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  statistically  less  satisfied  with  the  economic 
conditions  in  their  community  than  the  randomly  selected  families. 
Compared  to  other  areas  of  community  life,  the  randomly  selected 
families  had  a favorable  opinion  of  the  economic  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  community. 

An  earlier  finding  revealed  that  many  residents  in  economically 
depressed  rural  areas  have  low  aspirations  for  economic  success  and 
derived  their  satisfaction  from  noneconomic  aspects  of  family  living. 
Even  thou^  economic  aspirations  of  severely  disadvantaged  family 
members  was  low,  the  household  head  must  have  means  to  provide  the 
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necessities  for  his  family.  Vany  of  the  families  were  large  and 
existed  on  less  than  $3,000  annual  family  income,  an  economic 
condition  commonly  classified  as  poverty.  The  increased  cost  of 
living  creates  an  ever  more  acute  situation.  It  may  be  concluded 
that  the  concerned  family  head,  who  cannot  due  to  insufficient  resources 
provide  the  basic  needs  for  his  family,  will  normally  possess  a dim 
view  of  the  existing  econtxnic  conditions. 

Lack  of  public  services.  It  was  evident  frtmi  the  data  collected 
that  a majority  of  families  living  in  the  economically  depressed 
rural  area  studied  had  a relatively  lower  opinion  of  the  local 
government  than  of  bther  areas  of  community  life.  The  severely 
disadvantaged  families  rated  the  local  government  significantly  lower 
than  the  randomly  selected  families  in  the  depressed  rural  area  studied. 

When  interpreting  this  finding,  it  must  be  recognized  that  there 
has  been  a steady  increase  in  the  functions  that  both  urban  and  rural 
citizens  wish  their  local  governments  to  perform,  of  the  services 

that  have  become  a reality  in  cities,  because  of  the  cooperation  of 
a large, number  of  people  in  a relatively  small  geographic  area,  are 
not  econtxnical  in  rural  areas  where  the  population  is  dispersed. 

The  inability  of  small  units  of  government  to  provide  the  services 
desired  by  citizens  living  in  rural  areas  has  resulted  iu  maiqr  of 
the  local  functions  being  taken  over  by  larger  units — county,  state, 
or  federal.  When  this  happens  the  rural  disadvantaged  citizen  tends 
to  lose  identity  with  units  of  government  and  the  people  placed  in 
positions,  of  authority.  Since  the  severely  disadvantaged  people  in 
rural  areas  are  not  normally  active  in  community  and  social  activities, 
they  frequently  are  not  acquainted  with  public  services  that  are 
available  to  their  family  and  may  even  fear  and  distrust  people  in 
authoritative  positions.  People  \dio  are  removed  from  the  democratic 
way  of  life  typify  citizens  living  in  depressed  rural  areas  because 
individuals,  especially  the  severely  disadvantaged  people,  often 
do  not  share  in  community  decision  making  and  action. 

Community  cohesiveness.  The  severely  disadvantaged  families 
differed  significantly  from  the  randomly  selected  families  in  their 
degree  of  consensus  about  existing  community  life  in  the  depressed 
rural  area  studied.  The  severely  disadvantaged  group  was  consistently 
more  divergent  in  their  attitude  toward  community  life,  hence, 
depicting  a comparatively  lower  degree  of  community  solidarity. 
Solidarity  includes  not  only  the  uniting  bonds  of  a social  group, 
but  also,  the  collective  strength  derived  frtmi  the  unity.  Based  on 
this  twofold  concept,  it  can  be  said  that  the  less  fortunate  residents 
living  In  a depressed  rural  community  lacked  social  cohesion  and  group 
strength  compared  to  the  randomly  selected  families  in  the  area 
studied. 

Sociologists  refer  to  social  cohesion  as  the  strength  of  the 
bonds  that  unite  individuals.  Cohesive  groups  possess  common  norms 
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and  values,  and  prize  their  inter-personal  relations  with  one  another, 
Cohesiv^ess  among  people  in  a community  increases  group  power  and 
the  chances  of  successfully  gained  improvements  for  their  family 
and  community.  The  lack  of  consensus  regarding  community  life 
discovered  by  the  study,  indicates  that  severely  disadvantaged  family 
members,  even  though  they  may  be  homogeneous  in  their  needs,  interest, 
and  economic  background,  lack  cohesive  ties  essential  for  group 
decision  making  and  action  that  may  lead  to  adjustment  in  their 
socioeconomic  situation. 

The  social  class  differentiation  that  exists  in  depressed  rural 
areas  tends  to  cause  residents  to  have  diverse  views  of  some  segments 
of  community  life.  These  differences  have  a tendency  to  impede  maximum 
cooperation  among  people  in  the  various  social  classes  that  is 
necessary  to  build  depressed  rural  areas  into  a more  desirable  place 
in  which  to  live  and  work, 

Le isure  T ime  Activities 


The  purpose  of  this  segment  of  the  R*oJect  REDY  research  was 
to  determine  (l)  whether  or  not  severely  disadvantaged  families  differed 
from  other  families  in  their  communities  in  the  kind  of  leisure  time 
activities  in  which  they  participated,  (2)  the  frequency  of  their 
participation  in  various  activities,  and  (3)  the  enjoyment  received 
from  their  participation  in  these  activities. 

Fewer  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  than  the  other 
families  in  the  community  participated  in  the  leisure  time  activities 
studied^  Their  frequency  of  participation  was  less  and  they  did  not 
enjoy  their  participation  as  much.  There  was  a significant  difference 
between  them  and  the  other  families  in  all  three  dimensions  of 
leisure  time  studied* 

Pace's  Leisure  Participation  and  Enjoyment  Index  was  used  to 
obtain  background  information  about  severely  disadvantaged  families 
so  that  the  vocational  educational  problems  of  the  adults  and  children 
of  disadvantaged  families  could  be  att€LCked  more  intelligently. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  this  study  that  severely  disadvantaged 
families  learn  less  and  profit  less  from  their  leisure  time  activities 
than  other  families.  Their  leisure  time  activities  provide  few 
valuable  experiences  on  which  vocational  education,  motivation, 
attitudes,  plans  and  skills  can  be  built. 

Morale  of  Families 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  segment  of  the  study  was  to  determine 
if  severely  disadvantaged  families  differed  significantly  from 
randomly  selected  families  in  a depressed  rural  area  with  regard  to 
general  adjustment  and  total  morale.  The  Minnesota  Survey  of  Opinion 
was  employed  to  measure  the  variables. 
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The  sample  representing  the  severely  disadvantaged  group  were 
drawn  at  random  from  the  families  identified  as  being  severely 
disadvat^taged  in  a single  southern  Illinois  county.  The  second 
sample,  designated  as  the  randomly  selected  sample,  was  drawn  from 
the  total  population  of  families  in  the  same  county. 

General  ad.iustment.  By  employing  single  factor  analysis  of 
variance,  it  was  detem[iined  that  the  severely  disadvantaged  group 
were  significantly  lower  in  general  adjustment  as  measured  by  the 
Minnesota  Survey  of  Opinion. 

The  results  bore  out  the  expectations  of  the  researchers  since 
it  was  anticipated  that  living  in  an  environment,  lacking  proper 
food,  clothing,  transportation,  health  care,  and  adequate  shelter 
would  lead  to  a degenerate  adjustment  in  an  individual's  feeling 
of  worth  in  this  home  and  community.  Here  is  an  area  on  which  an 
educational  program  designed  to  upgrade  the  disadvantaged  personS' 
expectation  and  outlook  on  occupational  education  must  focus  a great 
deal  of  emphasis . The  family  must  be  able  to  see  how  they  can 
remove  themselves  from  their  dilemma  of  being  isolated  from  the 
community  and  then  acquire  the  motivation  to  work  toward  a better 
life . The  anomie  that  existed  among  the  disadvantaged  families 
emphasized  by  the  rationalization  that  "everyone  is  against"  them 
and  that  "nothing  will  turn  out  right  no  matter  how  hard  you  try" 
is  a major  hurdle  that  any  educational  program  designed  to  motivate 
economically  disadvantaged  people  must  overcome. 

Total  morale.  The  analysis  of  variance  technique  was  again 
employed  to  ascertain  if  there  was  a significant  difference  between 
the  total  morale  score  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  and  that 
of  the  randomly  selected  families.  It  was  determined  that  the 
se/erely  disadvantaged  sample  had  a significantly  lower  total  morale 
scox'e  than  the  sample  representing  all  levels  of  income. 

Since  the  total  morale  scale  included  items  that  related  to 
personal  inferiority,  law,  conservatism  and  education,  it  was 
anticipated  that  severely  disadvantaged  families  would  have  a lower 
moi ale  score  than  the  randomly  selected  families . Glann  and 
Alston  (4)  noted  that  rural  people  as  compared  to  urban  are  less 
informed,  isolationist,  and  less  trusting  of  people;  thus,  it  follows 
that  rural  disadvantaged  families  are  even  more  skeptical  of  the  law, 
have  less  education,  and  are  generally  uninformed  about  the  functions 
of  the  various  community  agencies  that  could  be  of  service  to  them. 

The  lack  of  trust  in  people  was  clearly  visible  during  the  interviews 
and  may  pose  a major  problem  for  the  implementation  of  an  educational 
program  for  rural  disadvantaged  families. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


Families  residing  in  ectmiomically  depressed  rural  areas  are 
for  the  most  part,  satis if ied  with  their  way  of  life.  The  vast 
majority  of  families  residing  in  economically  depressed  rural  areas 
are  not  ready  to  support  major  alterations  in  their  way  of  life  to 
the  deg]^ee  that  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  is  related  to  moti- 
vation for  change.  Many  families  would  prefer,  if  society  would 
provide  them  with  the  opportunity,  to  remain  in  the  rural  area  and 
accept  the  fact  that  they  are,  when  compared  with  more  affluent 
urban  and  r'Jral  areas,  living  in  a disadvantaged  situation.  What 
these  families  seem  to  want  most  is  the  opportunity  to  remain  in  the 
region  where  they  presently  reside  and  for  society  to  help  them  by 
providing  the  resources  necess6u:y  to  develop  the  depressed  aveas  into 
more  viable  places  in  which  to  live. 

The  reason  that  so  many  rural  people  expressed  an  unwillingness 
to  leave  the  community  although  it  had  no  jobs  to  offer,  was  because 
they  haye  never  left  it . Like  a child  who  is  afraid,  to  let  go  of 
something  familiar  and  walk,  in  such  a childish  way  are  these  people 
afraid  of  the  unknown.  One  woman  indicated  she  had  never  been  over 
25  miles  away  from  her  home.  As  mobilized  as  society  is  today, 
many  people  find  it  unbelievable  to  think  of  a grown  woman  being  so 
limited.  This  woman,  like  many  other  people  in  rural  areas,  lack 
knowledge  of  opportunities  available  to  them  or  their  chi3.dren. 

Many  rural  disadvantaged  children  are  being  raised  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  above  mother,  living  in  an  ignorant  state  as  to  what  society 
has  to  offer.  Frequently  the  only  communication  that  families 
included  in  the  study  had  with  the  outside  world  was  the  family 
television  set. 

Most  of  the  family  members  interviewed  were  willing  to  admit 
their  situation.  Some  reacted  with  embarrassment  that  stxneone 
recc^nized  their  inadequate  home  situation,  but  most  were  proud  of 
the  little  they  did  have  in  material  possessions.  Most  of  the 
severely  disadvantaged  families  were  willing  to  admit  their  situa- 
tions as  lacking  socially  and  economically.  Many  people  when  first 
confronted  with  the  idea  of  a program  to  help  them  solve  tb'‘ir  problems 
were  enthusiastic  to  become  involved.  One  young  father  who  worked 
seven  days  a week  in  order  to  feed  his  family,  said  he  would  rather 
be  dead  than  to  think  he  would  have  to  live  in  the  existing  situation 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Many  like  him  were  desperate  for  any  way  out 
of  their  Situation.  Jtost  wanted  to  stay  in  the  same  community, 
however,  and  improve  the  situation  where  it  existed. 


The  deep  seated  wishes  and  interests  of  people  do  not  change 
greatly  ove " a short  time . Sudden  changes  in  family  living  patterns 
forced  upoi:  ^’ural  people,  such  as  migration  to  an  urban  area,  may 
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be  more  frustrating  than  rewarding  to  the  people  involved.  The 
people  living  in  depressed  rural  areas  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a mate- 
rialistically oriented  society  and,  in  order  to  survive,  have  been 
told  they  must  give  up  many  of  the  aspects  of  life  they  value  most. 
American  society  has  offered  them  few  alternatives  to  date.  Even 
so,  large  nunibcrs  of  Americans  choose  to  remain  in  the  economically 
depreseed  rural  areas  regardless  of  their  comparative  disadvantaged 
situation,  according  to  Boy  (9). 

Starting  where  the  people  are,  in  terms  of  readiness  to  take 
advantage  of  new  employment  opportunities,  and  planning  a long-term 
prc'pram  of  development  a^ipears  to  be  a necessity  if  a lasting  impact 
is  to  be  made  in  the  deprived  rural  areas.  Beadiness  includes  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  both  perform  the  Jobs  and  overcome  the 
pressures  of  society  idiich  tend  to  keep  them  in  the  social  class 
stratification  with  which  they  now  identify. 

Beadiness  for  social  advancement  is  particularly  important  when 
one  considers  the  families  in  the  lower  social  classes.  The  lower 
classes  include  the  vast  majority  of  the  severely  disadvantaged 
families.  Bealistically,  some  of  these  people  tend  to  perpetuate 
their  situation  even  thou^  opportunities  for  advancement  are  made 
available.  Uhless  society  pnxts  forth  a purposeful  effort  to  help 
these  people  strive  for  advancement,  they  will  remain  disadvantaged 
both  socially  and  economically. 

To  insure  that  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  are  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  employment  opportunities,  a systematic 
educational  program  should  be  initiated.  The  educational  program 
should  focus  on  the  social  and  psychological  probleics  th&t  these 
people  must  overcome  before  they  can  move  upward  in  the  social 
stratification,  as  well  as  providing  the  necessary  knowledges  and 
skills  needed  for  en^loyment  in  the  emerging  occupations.  Members 
of  the  deprived  families  must  be  helped  to  develop  a realistic 
understanding  of  the  vorld  of  work  and  how  they  can  best  take  ad^ 
vantage  of  new  opportunities.  A purposeful  effort  must  be  made  to 
include  these  people,  especially  the  youth,  in  activities  idiich 
involve  youth  and  adults  in  the  higher  social  classes.  Society 
must  help  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  psychologically  as 
well  as  economically. 

The  fact  that  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  living  within 
the  total  pojHilauion  of  the  depressed  rural  area  have  a slightly 
different  value  orientation  must  not  be  overlooked  by  rural  area 
developers.  The  primary  thrust  of  activities  focused  on  the  dis- 
advantaged families  should  center  around  the  "people”  oriented 
aspects  of  family  living.  Bural  area  developers  must  provide  more 
opportunities  for  severely  depressed  families  to  satisfy  their 
wishes  regarding  medical  services,  family  security,  insurance  and 
savings,  education,  recreation  and  working  conditions.  Ai^o,  ways 
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and  means  will  need  to  be  developed  vdiereby  the  disadvant€iged  families 
will  be  involved  in  a greater  nuttiber  of  social  activities  to  help 
them  develop  a sense  of  belonging  in  the  connunity  and  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  more  personal  contacts  with  others. 

People  living  in  depressed  rural  areas  value  the  family  unit. 
Families  are  frequently  large  and  members  depend  upon  one  another  for 
the  necessities  of  life.  Weller  in  describing  economically  disad* 
vantaged  families,  characterized  them  as  being  familistic  and  person- 
oriented  (l^).  In  all  social  classes  the  family  is  conmonly  recognized 
as  the  oldest  and  most  important  social  group  within  society. 

Cyril  C.  Clun^  in  his  book  The  Social  Attitude  (2),  suggested  that  the 
family,  the  smallest  social  group,  h£is  three  basic  purposes  in 
society;  (l)  preserving  and  continuing  the  human  race,  (2)  serving 
as  a training  ground  for  social  virtues  and  citizenship,  and  (3) 
providing  for  the  material  wants  of  the  family  members.  These 
purposes  bring  into  focus  the  significant  role  of  the  family  unit 
in  maintaining  a strong  democratic  country.  The  affluent  population 
of  America  should  be  alert  to  the  fact  that  continued  poverty 
may  result  in  deterioration  of  the  basic  social  unit  of  our  society. 
Without  strong  family  units,  it  is  difficult  to  develop  dynamic 
larger  social  units  *^diich  are  indispensable  in  a democratic  society. 

In  recent  years  our  country  has  been  constantly  reminded  by 
various  soci£|l  movements  of  the  dangers  which  can  emerge  from  the 
low  and  insufficient  income  of  the  family  man.  Broken  homes, 
neglected  children,  and  general  deterioration  of  the  family  as  a 
responsible  unit  are  frequent  results  of  household  heads  not  being 
able  to  fulfill  their  social  obligation. 

Legislative  action  has  been  taken  by  national  and  state  agencies 
to  improve  the  social  and  economic  sitiiations  existing  in  economically 
depressed  rural  areas.  This  assistance,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
financial  aid,  has  helped  to  reduce  inequalities  in  public  services 
between  the  more  aggressive  rural  areas  and  the  urban  centers. 

However,  this  aid  in  many  instances  has  not  reached  the  economically 
depressed  rural  community  because  a nauaicipal  structure  is  not  present 
to  €tdminister  the  program.  In  addition,  local  initiative  is  needed 
to  modify  the  program  to  fit  local  needs  and  to  nui^ure  the  American 
tradition  of  solving  problems  at  the  grass  roots  through  local 
democratic  action. 

Community  action  programs  must  commence  with  programs  that  will 
train  local  leaders  and  encourage  involvement  of  citizens  in  community 
affairs.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  through  systematic  educational 
programs  that  will  provide  citizenship  and  occupational  training  for 
both  adults  and  youth.  A potential  supply  of  reliable  skilled  workers 
is  normally  a prerequisite  to  business  and  industry  locating  in  a 
rural  community  that  will  provide  en^loyment  opportunities  for 
people  living  in  the  area. 
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The  indiscriminate  development  of  business  and  industry  in 
rural  areas  that  are  economically  depressed  may  not  be  the  most 
effective  way  to  develop  the  human  resources*  Often,  the  emf^asis 
is  on  improving  the  economy  by  adding  a new  business  or  industry  with 
no  attention  being  given  to  the  long-term  development  of  human 
resources*  In  fact,  business  and  industry  often  exploits  the  dis- 
advantaged rural  labor  force  by  providing  relatively  low-status 
occupations  irtiich  in  turn  influence  many  of  the  residents  to  repain 
in  the  deprived  area  with  little  chance  for  social  and  economic 
improvement  * 

The  full  development  of  rural  areas  that  are  depressed  economic- 
ally wil^  occur  irtien  business,  industry,  and  education  join  forces 
in  a plajined,  systematic  attack  on  economic  and  social  problems* 
Focusing  only  on  the  economic  progress  of  the  deprived  areas  will 
result  in  the  "rich  getting  richer  and  the  poor  getting  poorer"  in 
the  same  way  this  phenomenon  has  occurred;  in. the  urban  areas* 

Society  must  demand  ^hat  the  development  of  the  human  resources  in 
depressed  rural  areas  be  given  as  much  attention  as  economic  develop- 
ment* 


Business  and  industry  should  join  forces  with  others  are 
interested  in  developing  rural  areas  into  viable  places  in  which  to 
live*  There  is  adequate  data  available  idiich  indicates  a systematic 
program  ^f  education,  when  combined  with  the  planned  development  of 
enq>loyment  opportunities,  would  lead  to  more  effective  development  of 
rural  areas  that  are  economically  depressed* 

The  affluence  and  abundance  enjoyed  by  a majority  of  American 
citizens  tods^  casts  a shadow  over  the  deterioration  of  human  and 
material  resources  in  economically  depressed  areas*  People  living 
in  depressed  rural  areas  have  a right  to  a "better  way  of  life*" 

The  positive  aspects  of  rural  living  and  the  areas  of  community  life 
receiving  favorable  ratings  by  residents  should  be  used  as  a 
foundatioh  by  people  idio  are'  interestM'  in^deVblopin^  iih^  human  and 
material  resources  in  rural  areas* 

Economically  depressed  rural  areas  can  be  developed  into  more 
viable  places  in  idiich  to  live*  The  existing  positive  aspects  of 
rural  life  can  be  maintained  and  Improved*  By  attacking  those 
probl^sDs  which  families  living  in  rural  6u:eas  feel  6u:e  detrimental 
to  satisfying  their  wishes  and  interests,  effective  and  positive 
changes  can  be  made*  As  the  present  wishes  and  interests  of  rural 
people  are  better  Satisfied,  these  people  will  be  ready  to  adjust 
realistically  their  desires  uprard*  They  will  feel  they  are  not 
being  forced  by  society  to  sacrifice  iidiat  they  value  most  in  order 
to  exist  in  American  society* 

In  developing  a vocational  educational  program  for  severely 
disadvantaged  families  or  in  helping  adults  and  children  from  these 
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families  .develop  plans ^ attitudes^  motivations^  and  skills  for  the  world 
of  work^  the  educator  cannot  assume  much  input  from  past  or  present 
experiences.  Many  experiences  that  are  taken  for  granted  by  most 
middle  class  parents  and  children  are  omitted  from  the  disadvantaged 
families  experiences  such  as;  exposure  to  a variety  of  books, 
traveling,  organised  games,  numerous  toys,  modern  conveniences  such 
as  a bathroom,  and  some  pre*school  training.  These  are  (Mltted 
because  of  econamic  necessity  and  in  turn  affects  social  adjustment 
in  the  middle  class  school  and  society.  Social  adjustment  must  be 
included  in  the  vocational  educators*  plans.  The  attention  should 
be  focused  on  the  needs  of  the  student,  which  are  different  from 
those  of  the  middle  class  student,  to  make  him  a good  citizen,  capable 
of  holding  his  head  up  in  society  and  able  to  maintain  social  and 
econcmdc  stability. 
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CHAPTER  V 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  THE  RURAL  DISADVANTAGED 

INTRODUCTION 


Recently  more  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  need  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  whose  needs  are  not  being 
met  adequately  due  to  their  disadvantaged  position  in  the  socio* 
economic  structure  of  society.  Education  is  considered  one  of  the 
possible  means  by  which  such  amelioration  may  be  initiated.  Thus, 
"education  for  the  disadvantaged,"  "compensatory  education,"  and 
"education  for  the  culturally  deprived,"  have  become  by-words  in 
the  educational  circles.  This  research  project  has  been  initiated 
for  the  purpose  of  development  and  evaluation  of  methods  and 
techniques  that  may  be  useful  in  dealing  with  the  special  needs  and 
problems  of  disadvantaged  persons. 

Purpose  of  the  Research 

The  purpose  of  this  phase  of  the  research  was  to  design  and 
evaluate  a vocationally  oriented  educational  program  that  was  designed 
to  bring  about  the  full  utilization  of  the  potential  capabilities 
of  rural  youth  who  are  economically  and  socially  disadvantaged. 

The  general  objectives  of  ftroject  RED!  were: 

1.  To  study  in  depth  a selected  depressed  rural  area  to  identify 
the  anthropolc^ical,  econcmiic,  psychological  and  sociological 
conditzans  hnd  trends  that  typify  the  area. 

2.  To  develop  and  conduct  a model  preparatory  and  supplemental 
vocationally  oriented  education  program,  specifically 
designed  for  members  of  disadvantaged  rural  families, 
which  will  lead  to  the  gainful  employment  of  youth. 

3.  To  evaluate  through  an  experimental  treatment  the  model 
program  in  terms  of  the  processes  used  and  the  results 
obtained . 

To  help  accomplish  these  objectives,  this  phase  of  Rzoject 
RED!  (Phase  III)  dealt  with  the  development  of  a model  educational 
program,  the  application  of  this  model  program  to  an  on*site  situa* 
tion,  and  the  evaluation  and  revision  of  the  model. educational 
program  into  a form  which  would  be  tested  in  the  exemplary  phase 
of  Project  REDY  (Phase  IV) . 

This  model  program  focused  upon  (l)  youth  and  their  career 
choices,  (2)  family  financial  management,  and  (3)  improvement  of 
family  income.  Methods  and  materials  were  developed  for  initiating 
the  model  educational  program.  An  on-site  trained  coordinator 
conducted  the  model  educational  program  and  tried  out  the  procedures 
and  materials  and  assisted  the  researchers  in  evaluating  the  methods 
and  materials  used  in  the  program. 


Research  Population 


A rural  southern  Illinois  county  identified  earlier  in  Project 
EEDY  as  being  economically  depressed  was  the  geographic  area  in 
\diich  this  phase  of  the  project  was  conducted.  Of  the  2073  families 
residing  in  the  study  area,  238  were  identified  as  being  severely 
disadvantaged  both  socially  and  economically.  Severely  socia3.1y 
and  economically  disadvantaged  families  were  considered  to  be 
those  families  who  had  an  average  annual  income  of  less  than 
$3000,  or  \dio  were  considered  to  be  socially  or  economically 
disadvantaged  by  officials  of  state  and  county  agencies.  From 
this  population  of  families  with  special  needs,  60  families  were 
randomly  selected  to  be  interviewed.  These  families  were  located 
geographically  with  the  assistance  of  the  local  coordinator  for 
Project  REDY.  Each  of  the  families  selected  was  visited  one  or 
more  times  by  aoresearch  staff  member  to  develop  rapport  and  to 
collect  data  through  personal  interview.  On  the  basis  of  the  data 
collected,  the  sample  was  delimited  to  include  only  the  families 
meeting  the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  head  of  the  household  was  55  years  of  age  or  younger. 

2.  Family  members  included  one  or  more  children  of  school  or 
pre-school  age. 

, The  35  families  meeting  the  criteria  established  in  the  proposal 
for  Project  REDY  were  randomly  assigned  to  an  experimehtal  group  and 
two  control  groups.  However,  only  28  of  these  families  remained 
in  the  treatment  groups  until  completion  of  the  study.  Ten  families, 
including  85  family  members,  received  the  model  vocationally  oriented 
educational  program  conducted  by  the  educational  program  coordinator. 
The  control  groups,  including  all  individuals  in  18  families, 
received  no  special  treatment,  but  had  available  to  them  the  regular 
educational  opportunities  afforded  to  all  citizens  in  the  area 
in  which  they  lived. 

This  section  reports  the  procedure  followed  in  developing  and 
conducting  the  tentative  model  educational  program,  evaluation  of 
the  model  program  in  terms  of  the  processes  used  and  the  results 
obtained,  and  recommendations  for  revisions  of  the  model  educational 
program  prior  to  being  used  in  the  exemplary  phase  of  Project  REDY. 

Data  and  Instrumentat ion 


Five  standardized  instruments  which  were  tried  out  in  a pilot 
study  earlier  in  Project  REDY  were  used  to  collect  psychological  and 
sociological  data  to  help  the  researchers  evaluate  the  success  of  the 
model  educational  program.  The  standardized  instruments  used  and 
a description  of  each  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Community  Solidarity  Index  Schedule  by  Donald  R.  Fessler 
(2).  The  mean  of  the  total  score  is  considered  as  the  index  of  a 
person's  opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  community.  The  scores 
represent  the  consensus  of  opinion  between  individuals  living  in 

a community  regarding  certain  selected  aspects  of  their  community. 

2.  Minnesota  Survey  of  Opinion  (Short  Form)  by  E.  A.  Rundquist 
and  R.  F.  Sletto  (6).  The  scores  obtained  from  this  instrument 
provide  an  indication  of  a person's  morale  and  general  adjustment 

in  terms  of  his  or  her  present  way  of  life  in  American  society. 

3.  Sims  SCI  Occupational  Rating  Scale  by  Vemer  M.  Sims  (7). 

The  score  obtained  from  the  scale  reveals  the  level  in  the  social 
structure  of  American  society  with  which  a person  identified. 

The  scale  also  yields  a measure  of  "occupational,"  or  "social 
class"  tolerance. 

^ 4.  Wants  and  Satisfaction  Scale  by  Edgar  C.  MeVoy  (4).  The 

scale  measures  the  wants,  or  wishes  and  interests,  of  individuals 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  people  feel  their  wants  are  being  satisfied. 

5.  Your  Leisure  Time  Activities  by  C.  R.  Pace  (5).  The 
instrument  measures  the  degree  to  which  people  use  and  enjoy  their 
leisure  time  in  terms  of  customary  leisure  time  activities. 

The  criteria  for  the  selection  of  these  standardized  instruments 
were  their  applicability  to  R*oject  REDY,  their  validity,  reliability, 
and  their  ease  of  administration.  In  order  to  keep  the  amount  of 
time  required  to  administer  the  battery  of  five  instruments  within 
reason,  the  standardized  instruments  were  assigned  at  random  to  the 
random  sample  of  severely  disadvantaged  families  in  the  study  area 
so  that  each  family  responded  to  a maximum  of  three  different 
standardized  instruments. 

A Family  Data  Record  form  was  developed  for  use  in  this  research 
to  assess  family  income,  condition  of  residence,  education  of  family 
members,  and  other  family  characteristics  as  a pretest  measure. 

Interview  schedules  designed  to  collect  information  about  the 
sittiation  and  goals  of  the  families  were  de'<'eloped  and  used  as  a 
posttest  measure.  These  schedules  were: 

1.  Schedule  I - Parental  Desires  for  Their  Children 

2.  Schedule  II  - Parents'  Wishes  and  Desires  for  Themselves  and 

Inventory  of  Experiences 

3.  Schedule  III  - Inventory  of  Children's  Desires  and  Experiences 

for  Children  Age  Twelve  and  Over  Living  at 
Home 
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4,  Schedule  IV  - Financial  Information 

5,  Schedule  V - The  Farm  Business 

6,  Schedule  VI  - The  Home  and  Its  Surroundings 

These  schedules  were  revised  utilizing  the  exi>eriences  gained  by 
i^e  research  staff  in  interviewing  and  analyzing  this  phase.  Phase 
III,  and  used  in  Phase  IV. 

The  data  reported  in  this  section  are  b£ised  upon  the  findings 
obtained  from  an  interview  with  the  head  of  each  family.  Pretest 
data  were  collected  by  trained  interviewers  using  the  appropriate 
standardized  instruments  and  the  Family  Data  Record  form.  All 
pretest  data  were  collected  prior  to  randomly  assigning  families 
to  the  experimental  and  the  control  groups. 

Approximately  l8  months  after  collection  of  all  pretest  data 
and  after  experimental  treatment,  posttest  data  were  collected  from 
the  treatment  groups.  To  aid  in  evaluation  of  the  tentative  model 
educational  program,  subjects  in  the  experimental  and  control  group 
responded  to  the  same  standardized  instruments  during  pretest  and 
posttest,  data  collection.  The  Family  Data  Record  was  used  only  for 
pretest  data  collection.  The  interview  schedules  were  used  only  for 
the  posttest. 

The  data  collected  by  interview  with  the  sample  families  were 
supplemented  by  school  data  available  for  children  of  school  age. 
Rretest  and  posttest  school  data  were  collected  which  would  exemplify 
attendance  patterns  and  performance  of  children  in  school. 

The  instruments  were  selected  or  developed,  officially  cleared 
and  tried  out  in  a pilot  study  during  Phase  I of  Project  REDY. 

Treatment 


The  model  program,  defined  as  a vocationally  oriented,  family 
centered  educational  program  designed  to  be  used  by  educators  in 
helping  severely  disadvantaged  families  overcome  social,  economic 
and  psychological  pressures  which  inhibit  their  advancement,  served 
€is  the  treatment  for  the  experimental  group.  The  model  educational 
program  was  tentatively  divided  into  six  stages:  (l)  "attention- 

getting,"  (2)  "motivation,"  (3)  "goal  definition,"  (4)  "decision 
making,"  (5)  "action,"  and  (6)  "evaluation."  Source  units  were 
developed  for  each  stage  of  the  program  to  provide  the  on-site  coor- 
dinator with  suggested  methods  and  procedures  to  use  in  completing 
each  stage.  The  source  units  included  suggested  teaching  plans  for 
hoth  group  and  individual  instruction  as  well  as  suggested  instruc- 
tional materials.  The  control  groups  received  no  treatment  other  thai 
that  normally  available  to  them  in  the  community. 
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Statistical  Analyses 

AppETopriate  statistical  analyses  depending  on  the  type  of  data 
were  employed  to  determine  if  the  experimental  group  differed  from 
the  control  groups . The  chi  square  statistic  was  employed  when  the 
data  were  reported  in  frequencies  or  where  data  which  were  originally 
collected  in  a continuum  could  best  be  described  in  terms  of  a 
frequency  distribution. 

Computation  of  the  chi  square  values  followed  the  formula: 

Where  0 represents  the  observed  frequencies  and  E represents  the 
expected  frequencies,  as  explained  by  Lathrop  (3)*  Expected  values 
for  a given  cell  were  computed  using  the  formula: 

E = Sr  EC 


where : 

r = row 

c - columr. 

E r,c  = expected  cell  frequency  at  the  intercept  of  row  r and 
column  c 

N - total  number  of  observations 

2r  = observed  frequency  for  row  r 

2c  = observed  frequency  for  column  c 

The  chi  square  statistic  was  used  both  for  descriptive  purposes 
with  regard  to  pretest  data  and  to  determine  if  there  were  significant 
differences  among  the  experimental  and  control  groups  on  various 
environmental  and  sociological  variables  at  the  outset  of  the 
experimental  study,  and  to  compare  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  response  classifications  were 
a function  of  the  treatment  groups  on  the  posttest.  Yates’  Correction 
for  Continuity  (l)  was  applied  to  chi  square  computations  with  one 
degree  of  freedom. 

In  order  to  determine  the  treatment  effect  of  the  vocationally 
oriented  educational  program,  analysis  of  covariance  (8)  was  employed. 
The  pretest  scores  on  selected  standardized  instruments  were  used 
as  the  covariate  for  the  posttest  scores.  Kewman-Keuls  tests, 
as  explained  by  Winer  (8)  were  run  to  test  the  significance  between 
means  if  significant  F ratios  were  obtained  when  comparing  three 
or  more  means  simultaneously. 
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The  design  for  Phase  III  may  be  described  as  a pretest  posttest 
control  group  design  and  may  be  schematically  diagrammed  as  follows: 


Selection 

Process 

Group 

Pretest 

Treatment 

Posttest 

Random 

Experimental 

0 

X 

0 

Random 

Control  1 

0 

0 

Random 

Control  2 

0 

0 

As  stated  earlier,  sixty  severely  disadvantaged  families  were 
randomly  selected  to  be  possible  participants  in  the  treatment  groups . 
The  thirty-five  families  who  met  the  criteria  established  for  the 
age  of  the  head  of  the  household,  annual  family  income,  and  having 
children  of  school  or  pre-school  age,  were  randomly  assigned  to 
treatment  groups. 


RESULTS 


The  results  of  Phase  III,  the  model  educational  program,  will 
be  presented  in  three  main  sections:  (l)  description  of  the  sample 

of  severely  disadvantaged  families  using  chi  square  to  compare  the 
treatment  groups;  (2)  analysis  of  covariance  on  the  posttest  data 
for  each  standardized  instrument  using  the  pretest  data  from  the 
corresponding  instruir.'>'*.t  as  the  covariate,  (3)  chi  squa.^:*  analysis 
on  posttest  data  obtained  from  interview  schedules . 

hescription  of  the  Sample 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  degree  of  similarity  of  the 
experimental  and  control  groups  the  data  from  the  Family  Data  Record 
collected  as  part  of  Phase  II  were  compared  for  the  experimental  and 
control  groups.  These  data  were  primarily  frequency  data;  thus, 
chi  square  was  the  appropriate  statistic.  Yates'  Correction  (l) 
was  employed  for  chi  square  analysis  with  one  degree  of  freedom. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  it  was  necessary  to  combine  the  two 
control  groups  in  order  to  increase  expected  cell  frequencies . 

This  combined  group  included  eighteen  families. 

A comprehensive  analysis  of  the  Family  Data  Record  was  presented 
as  part  of  the  report  regarding  Phase  II.  Thus,  only  an  ovei^/iew 
of  these  data  will  be  presented  in  this  section  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  environmental  conditions  of  the  severely  disadvantagdd 
families  involved  in  Phase  III. 

In  addition  to  the  Family  Data  Record,  inter'/iew  schedules 
were  constructed  to  assist  the  coordinators  of  the  educational 
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program  in  obtaining  information  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
each  family’s  situation  in  regaled  to  topics  that  were  included 
in  the  educational  program.  Siinil^'data  were  collected  from  the 
control  groups.  The  sketchiness  of  the  data  obtained  on  the  pretest 
administration  of  the  interview  schedules  prdclud^d -analy8l8v^''.ThdSy 
changes  were  made  in  the  formatoof  the  schedules  and  in  the  procedures 
of  administration  to  enable  the  intervi3wers  to  obtain  more  complete 
data  on  the  posttest. 

Family  residence.  The  treatment  group  was  not  found  to  be 
a function  of  ai^  of  the  variables  related  to  the  residence,  in* 
dicating  that  the  experimental  and  control  groups  had  similar 
environments  with  regard  to  their  residence.  All  families  involved 
in  Phase  III  lived  in  a single  occupancy  house  which  had  electricity. 

Tables  I and  II  present  the  data  regarding  the  location  of  the 
residence.  The  data  in  Table  V-1  show  that  80.00  percent  of  the 
experimental  group  and  6l.U  percent  of  the  control  group  lived  on 
farms.  Only  one  family,  a mesaber  of  the  control  gropp,  lived  in 
a conporated  Area.  Families  who  did  not  live  on  farms  or  in  a 
corporated  town  lived  in  rural  areas  on  small  acreage  or  in  a rented 
faim  house. 

/i  majority  of  the  families,  70.00  percent  of  the  experimental 
and  72.^  percent  of  the  control  groups,  lived  in  houses  that  were 
rated  as  being  in  fair  or  poor  condition.  These  data  are  presented 
in  Table  V-2. 

Table  V-1.  Frequency  of  Location  of  Residence  by  Treatment 
Group 


Location  of  Residence 

Group 

Farm 

‘ Rurcd  Village 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

8 

2 0 

1.29 

Control 

U 

6 1 

Table  V-2 

. Frequency  of  the  Various  Conditions  of  the  Residences 
by  Treatment  Group. 

Condition  of  Residence 

Group 

Good 

Fair  Poor 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

3 

4 3 

.65- 

Control 


5 


5 


8 


Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  researchers,  most  of  the 
severely  disadvantaged  families,  percent  of  the  experimental 

group,  and  83.33  percent  of  the  qontrol  group,  owned  their  homes. 

The  few  families  who  did  not  own  their  heme  either  rented  for  a 
ish  rent,  were  tenants  on  the  land  with  the  ho.ise  included,  or 
•V,  7 in  a house  without  cost. 

Table  V-3  presents  the  data  concerning  the  presence  or  absence 
of  an  indoor  bathroom  in  the  family  residences.  Nearly  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  experimental  and  control  groups  had  indoor  bathrooms. 
In  each  treatment  group  four- fifths  or  more  of  the  families  had  no  in- 
door bathroom,  giving  some  indication  of  the  standard  of  living. 


Table  V-3. 

Frequency  of  the  Presence 
Bathxoom  in  the  Residences 
Treatment  Group 

or  Absence  of  Indoor 
of  the  Families  by 

Indoor  Bathroom 

Corrected 

Group 

Absent'.  R'esent 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

6 4 

0.12 

Control 

U 7 

Table  V-4  includes  the  data  concerning  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a telephone  in  the  family  residences  in  the  two  treatment  groups. 
The  chi  square  value  obtained  indicates  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a telephone  is  not  a function  of  the  treatment  group.  It 
observed  that  a slightly  higher  proportion  of  the  experimental  group 
families  had  telephones  than  did  the  control  group  families. 

These  proportions  were  TO^OO  perceht  and  50.00  percent  respectively. 

Table  V-4.  Frequency  of  the  R*esence  or  Absence  of  a Telephone 
in  the  Residences  by  Treatment  Group 


Group 

TeleT^one  in  Residence 
Absent  I^esent 

Corrected 
Chi  Square 

Experimental 

3 

7 

0.39 

Control 

9 

9 

Table  V-5  includes  the  data  concerning  the  resale  value  of  the 
residences  of  the  disadvantaged  families  in  the  experimental  and 
control  groups.  Although  this  value  included  the  value  of  the  land 
and  buildings  owned  by  the  families,  only  40.00  percent  of  the 
experimental  group  ond  33.33  peicent  of  the  control  group  reported 
the  value  of  their  residence  as  being  iiiore  than  $6000.  The 
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non- significant  chi  square  value  indicates  that  the  resale  value  of 
the  participants'  residences  was  not  a function  of  the  treatment 
group • 


Table  V-5.  Frequency  of  the  Value  of  the  Besidences  by 
Treatment  Group 


Value  of  Residence  in  Dollars 

Group 

None  or  No  Response 

0-^000  Oirer  $6000 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

1 

5 4 

.28: 

Control 

3 

9 6 

Farm  Business  * The  aspects  of  the  farm  business  including  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  farm  business,  portion  of  income  from 
the  farm  business,  size  of  the  farm  business,  and  the  major  enter- 
prises in  the  farm  business  will  be  presented  in  turn.  The  treatment 
group  was  not  found  to  be  a function  of  any  of  the  variables  related 
to  the  farm  business. 

Although  the  families  lived  in  rural  areas,  not  all  families 
operated  a farm  business.  Table  V-6  includes  the  data  concerning 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  farm  business.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
experimental  families  and  7^.22  percent  of  the  control  families  had 
some  type  of  farm  business.  These  proportions  do  not  deviate  sig- 
nificantly from  the  expected  proportions. 

Table  V-7  presents  the  data  regarding  the  frequencies  of 
families  in  the  treatment  groups  that  received  one-half  or  more  of 
their  income  frcxa  the  farm  business.  All  of  the  control  group 
families  and  80.00  percent  of  the  experimental  group  families  received 
less  than  one-half  of  their  income  from  a farm  business.  One 
experimental  family  failed  to  report  the  percentage  of  income 
derived  frcwu  their  farm  business.  Because  of  the  low  expected 
frequencies  in  four  of  the  six  c^lls  in  the  chi  square  table, 
results  of  the  chi  square  test  can  not  be  considered  as  conclusive. 

The  chi  square  value  obtained  was  not  significant,  however. 

Table  V-6.  Frequency  of  Family  Ownership  of  Farm  Businesses 
by  Treatment  Group 


Farm  Business 

Group 

Yes 

No 

Corrected  Ohi  ',Squ€ure 

Experimental 

8 

2 

O.OO. 

Control 

u 

5 

Table  V-7.  Frequency  of  Family  Who  Received  Half  or  More  of 

their  Income  from  the  Farm  Business  by  Treatment  Group 


One  Half  or  More 

Income  from  Farm 

Group 

No  Response 

Yes 

No 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

1 

1 

8 

3-68 

Control 

0 

0 

18 

Table  V-3  presents  the  data  regarding  the  size  of  farm  business 
that  families  in  the  treatment  groups  operated.  Although  some 
deviations  were  observed  in  the  proportions  of  families  who  did  not 
operate  a farm  business,  operated  a farm  of  80  acres  or  less  or 
operated  a farm  business  of  more  than  80  acres,  the  chi  square  value 
indicated  that  these  proportions  did  not  differ  significantly  from 
those  expected.  It  was  noted  that  a higher  percentage  of  the 
control  group  were  in  the  classifications  of  having  no  farm  business 
and  having  a farm  business  of  over  80  acres  than  did  the  experimental 
group. 

Table  V-8.  Frequency  of  the  Acres  in  Farm  Business  by  Treatment 
Group 


Group 

Size 

0 

of  Farm  Business 
10-80 

in  Acres 
Over  80 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

2 

7 

1 

4.79 

Control 

5 

6 

7 

For  the  purposes  of  determining  the  nature  of  the  farm  businesses 
the  families  operated,  data  were  collected  regarding  the  presence 
or  absence  of  certain  enterprises.  Table  V-9  includes  the  data 
concerning  the  presence  or  absence  of  livestock  in  the  farm  business. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  44.44  percent  of  the 
control  group  had  sooie  type  of  livestock  as  part  of  a farm  business. 
The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant. 

Table  V-10  presents  the  data  regarding  the  presence  or  absence 
of  crops  in  the  farm  business.  Forty  percent  of  the  experimental 
group  and  33*33  percent  of  the  control  group  had  some  type  of  crops 
as  part  of  a farm  business.  The  chi  square  value  obtained  indicates 
that  these  proportions  did  not  deviate  significantly  from  those 
expected. 

Included  in  Table  V-11  are  the  data  regarding  the  presence  or 
absence  of  vegetable  production  for  consumption  by  the  families  in 
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the  treatment  groups.  Only  one  family  in  each  treatment  group 
reported  raising  some  vegetables  for  their  own  consumption,  thus 
the  expected  values  in  two  cells  of  the  chi  square  were  too  low 
for  the  chi  square  test  to  be  considered  conclusive.  The  chi 
square  value  obtained  was  not  significant. 

None  of  the  families  in  the  treatment  groups  raised  fruit  for 
their  own  consumption. 


Table  V-9*  Frequency  of  Family  Who  Produced  Livestock  as  an 

Enterprise  in  the  Farm  Business  by  Treatment  Group 


Livestock 

in  Farm  Business 

Group 

Yes 

No 

Corrected  Chi  Square 

Experimental 

5 

5 

o.ol 

Control 

8 

10 

Table  V-10, 

Frequency  of  Families  Who  Produced  Crops  as  an 
Enterprise  in  the  Farm  Business  by  Treatment  Group 

Group 

Crops  in  the  Farm  Business 
Yes  No 

Corrected  Chi  Square 

Experimental 

4 

6 

o.oo: 

Control 

6 

12 

Table  V-U, 

Frequency  of  Families  Who  Rroduced=Vegetables  for 
Their  Own  Consumption  by  Treatment  Groupr 

Group 

Produced  Vegetables 
Yes  No 

Corrected  Chi  Square 

Experimental 

1 

9 

0:U 

Control 

1 

17 

Financial  assistance.  Knowledge  of  the  presence  and  sources 
of  incope  not  derived  from  business  or  labor  was  considered  to  be 
important  when  working  with  severely  disadvantaged  families  in  a 
vocationally  oriented  educational  program.  Table  V-12  includes 
a summary  of  the  sources  of  financial  assistance  that  the  families 
in  the  treatment  groups  were  receiving, 

\ 
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Table  V-12.  Sources  from  Which  Families  Received  Financial 
Assistance  and  Frequency  of  Families  Receiving 
Financial  Assistance  from  Each  Source  by  Treatment 
Group 


Source 

Group 

Experimental 

Control 

Pension 

1 

0 

Social  Security 

1 

2 

Aid  for  Dependent  Children 

1 

0 

Tkiemployment 

0 

1 

Disability  Payments 

2 

1 

Other  Financial  Assistance 

0 

2 

A total  of  four  experimental  group  and  five  control  group  families 
had  one  or  more  source  of  financial  assistance.  The  percentages 
were  40.00  and  27.78  respectively.  One  family  in  each  treatment  group 
had  two  sources  of  financial  assistance.  Ghi  square  values  were 
computed  for  each  type  of  financial  assistance  to  determine  if  the 
treatment  group  was  a function  of  the  sources  of  financial  assistance- 
None  of  the  chi  square  values  were  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

Race  and  nationality.  Data  regarding  the  race,  recent  immigration 
of  husband's  and  wife's  ancestors  and  foreign  languages  spoken  in 
the  h(xae  were  collected.  The  families  in  the  treatment  groups  were 
found  to  be  Caucasi€uis  who  had  not  recently  immigrated  to  this  country 
and  spoke  no  foreign  languages. 

Geogratihic  mobility.  The  geographic  mobility  of  the  severely 
disadvantaged  families  was  determined  by  collecting  data  regarding 
the  husband's  and  wife's  place  of  birth  and  previous  address  of  the 
family. 

Table  V-13  includes  the  data  concerning  the  place  of  birth 
of  the  husbands  of  the  families.  Most  of  the  husbands  of  the  socio- 
economically depressed  families  were  born  in  the  same  geographic' 
area  in  \diich  they  were  residing  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Seventy- 
five  percent  were  bom  in  the  same  county  and  an  additional  l4.29 
percent  were  born  in  the  county  adjoining  the  one  in  which  they 
resided.  The  chi  square  value  indicated  that  the  place  of  birth 
of  the  husband  was  not  a function  of  the  treatment  group.  Wives 
in  severely  disadvantaged  families  were  slightly  more  mobile  than 
their  husbands,  but  nearly  two-thirds  (64.28  percent)  of  the  wives 
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were  bom  in  the  same  county  or  a county  adjoining  the  one  in  which 
they  resided  at  the  time  of  the  study,  as  shown  by  the  data  in 
Table  V-l4,  Those  born  out  of  state  accounted  for  21,43  percent. 

The  chi  square  table  was  constructed  to  show  mobility  and  thus, 
due  to  low  cell  frequencies,  precluding  a conclusive  statement  that 
the  mobility  of  wives  \«ls  not  a function  of  the  treatment  groups , 
The  chi  square  value  obtained  was  not  significant,  however. 

Table  V-13.  Frequency  of  Various  Places  of  Birth  of  the 

Husbands  of  Disadvantaged  Families  by  Treatment 
Group; 


Place  of  Birth 

Group  Out  of 

State 

Itl'  Same  Cbunty  In  Adjoining  County 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

1 

8 1 

0-26 

Control 

2 

13  3 

Table  V-l4,  Frequency  of  Various  Places  of  Birth  of  the  Wives 

of  Severely  Disadvantaged  Families  by  Treatment  Group: 


Place  of 

Birth 

No 

Out  of 

In  Same 

In  Adjoin- 

In Another 

Group  Response 

State 

County 

ing  County 

. County 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

0 

1 

3 

5 

1 

2,12: 

Control 

1 

5 

4 

6 

2 

Table  V-15  includes  the  data  regarding  the  geographic  area 
in  which  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  had  lived  prior  to 
moving  to  the  location  where  they  resided  at  the  time  of  the  study. 
Over  three-fourths  (75*57  percent)  of  the  families  had  moved  within 
the  same  county.  The  next  largest  group  were  those  who  had  moved 
from  out  of  state,  accounting  for  l4,28  percent.  Again,  the  low 
frequencies  prevent  making  conclusions  regarding  whether  or  not  the 
geographic  mobility  of  the  families  was  a function  of  the  treatment 
group.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant. 

Table  V-15*  Frequency  of  Geographic  Areas  Where  Severely 


Disadvantaged  Families  Had  Lived  I^evious  to  the 
Location  at  the  Time  of  Study  by  Treatment  Group 


Geographic  Area 

Group 

Out  of 
State 

In  Same  In  An  Adjoining 
County  County 

In  Another 
State 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  1 

8 

0 

1 

2,60 

Control 

0 

l4 

1 

3 
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The  Effect  of  the  Educational  R*ograin. 


The  primary  purposes  of  this  phase  of  R*oject  REDY  were  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  involving  severely  disadvantaged  rural 
families  in  a model  vocationally  oriented  educational  program,  to 
evaluate  the  model  educational  program,  and  to  revise  the  model 
prior  to  implementing  the  exemplary  phase.  This  section  deals  with 
the  analysis  of  data  which  served  to  evaluate  the  model  educational 
program.  The  evaluation  is  limited  by  the  low  number  of  families 
that  could  be  involved  in  this  phase  of  the  program. 

As  stated  eaurlier,  the  families  were  randomly  selected  frtmi  a 
population  of  severely  disadvantaged  families  and  were  randomly 
assigned  to  the  treatment  groups  which  included  an  experimental 
group  and  two  control  groups. 

Analysis  of  standardized  instrument  data,  An<i.iysis  of  covariance 
was  employed  to  analyze  the  data  collected  by  the  five  standardized 
instruments  described  earlier.  These  instrumenii^s  which  yielded 
interval  data  were  administered  as  a pretest  and  posttest.  To  keep 
the  administration  of  the  various  instruments  down  to  a reasonable 
time  length,  it  was  decided  that  no  one  family  should  be  given  more 
than  three  standardized  instruments,  thus  severely  limiting  the 
degrees  of  freedom  for  the  F test.  Instruments  were  randomly  assigned 
to  families  and  were  administered  to  each  family  on  both  the  pretest 
and  posttest.  The  pretest  score  on  each  scale  of  each  instrument 
served  as  the  covariate  for  its  corresponding  score  on  the  posttest. 

Community  solidarity  Variables,  The  Community  Solidarity 
Index  Schedule  by  Fessler  (2)  was  used  to  ascertain  an  index  of  the 
participants'  opinions  on  the  quality  of  the  community.  The  instru- 
ment provided  measures  of  community  solidarity  on  eight  scales  and 
a total  score.  The  scales  measured  attitudes  toward  community  spirit, 
interpersonal  relations,  family  responsibility  toward  the  community, 
schools,  churches,  economic  behavior,  local  government,  and  tension 
6u:eas,  Table  V-l6  includes  the  analysis  of  covariance  summary 
tables  for  each  of  the  eight  scales  and  the  total  score,  a score 
obtained  by  summing  the  scores  on  each  of  seven  scales.  The  non- 
significant F ratios  indicate  that  there  was  no  significant  difference 
among  the  adjusted  treatment  means  for  the  nine  variables.  By 
inspecting  Table  V-17j  it  was  observed  that  the  adjusted  means  for 
the  experimental  group  were  most  favorable  on  the  scales  that 
measured  attitudes  toward  community  spirit,  interpersonal  relations, 
schools,  economic  behavior,  local  government,  and  tension  areas, 
as  well  as  the  total  score  for  all  scabies.  Control  Group  1 had  the 
most  favorable  attitude  as  indicated  b^  the  adjusted  mean  on  the 
remaining  two  scales,  family  responsibility  toward  the  community  and 
churches  followed  by  the  experimental  group.  Control  Group  2 had 
the  least  favorable  attitude  on  cix  of  the  eight  scales  as  well  as 
the  total  score. 
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Means  that  vary  as  much  as  observed  here  may  have  been  signifle.. 
cantly  different  if  a larger  sample  size  had  been  feasible. 

Table  V-l6.  One-way  Analysis  of  Covariance  Summaries  Comparing 


the  Experimental  Group  and  Control  Groups  on 
Coimaunity  Solidarity  Variables 


Source  of 

Degrees 

of  Adjusted  Sitms 

Adjusted  Mean 

Variation 

Freedom 

of  Squares 

Squares 

F Ratio 

Scale  i 

Community  Spirit 

Between  Cells 

2 

.613 

.307 

.054 

Within  Cells 

10 

56.299 

5.630 

Scale 

Interpersonal  Relations 

Between  Cells 

2 

20.625 

10.313 

1.745 

Within  Cells 

10 

59.102 

5.910 

Scale  3 

Family  Responsibility  Toward  the 

Community 

Between  Cells 

2 

8.729 

4.364 

.889 

Within  Cells 

10 

49.058 

4.906 

Scale  4 

Schools 

Between  Cells 

2 

.365 

.183 

.036 

Within  Cells 

10 

50.310 

5.031 

Scale  5 

Churches 

Between  Cells 

2 

25 .291 

12.645 

3.72 

Within  Cells 

10 

33.9^ 

3.398 

Scale  6 

Economic  Behavior 

Between  Cells 

2 

10.167 

5.083 

1.639 

Within  Cells 

10 

31.019 

3.102 

Scale  7 

Local  Government 

Between  Cells 

2 

23.396 

11.698 

1.932 

Within  Cells 

10 

60.533 

6.053 

Scale  8 

Tension  Area 

Between  Cells 

2 

29.685 

14.843 

8.748 

Within  Cells 

10 

16.967 

1.697 

Scale  9 

Total  Score 

Between  Ce31s 

2 

523.451 

261.725 

2.386 

Within  Cells 

10 

1096.748 

109.675 

Table  V-17'.  Adjusted  Ifeans  for  Conununity  Solidarity  Variables 
by  Treatment  Groups 


Adjusted  Means* 

Variable Experimental Control  1 Control  2 


Community  Spirit 

18.512 

18.045 

16.057 

Interpersonal  Relations 

18.843 

17.837 

13.922 

Family  Responsibility  Toward 
the  Community 

17.840 

18.336 

16.260 

Schools 

18.153 

17.796 

17.820 

Churches 

17.499 

17.847 

13.140 

Economic  Behavior 

17.360 

16.675 

14.051 

Local  Government 

16.071 

13.223 

12.769 

Tension  Areas 

19.277 

18.420 

15.365 

Total  Score 

143.532 

137.806 

122.169 

* High  score  is  the  most  favorable  attitude. 


Morale  of  family  members*  The  Minnesota  Survey  of  Opinion  (6) 
was  employed  to  obtain  two  measures  of  morale , a general  adjustment 
score  and  a total  morale  score.  Table  V-l8  includes  the  analysis 
of  covariance  summary  tables  for  these  morale  variables.  Although 
the  main  effect  due  to  treatment  was  not  significant  for  either 
morale  variable,  it  was  noted  from  Table  V-l>  that^thecexpefimehtAl 
group  had  a slightly  higher  morale  than  either  of  the  control  groups 
for  both  the  total  morale  score  and  the  general  adjustment  score. 

Thus,  if  a larger  sample  had  been  involved  in  the  vocationally 
oriented  educational  program,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
a significant  treatment  effect  would  have  been  obtained  on  the  morale 
variables . 

Gdcial  Class  of  families.  The  Sims  SCI  Occupational  Rating 
Scale  (7)  was  employed  to  obtain  a pretest  and  posttest  rating  of 
the  families  perceived  social  class.  The  analysis  of  covariance 
summary  table  included  in  Table  V-20  shows  that  the  difference  among 
adjusted  treatment  means  were  not  significant  when  compared  by  analysis 
of  covariance.  Adjusted  mean  valves  in  Table  V-21  show  the  exi>erimental 
group  rated  themselves  as  middle  class  while  control  group  1 rated 
themselves  as  being  in  the  upper  working  class  and  the  control 
group  2 rated  themselves  as  being  in  the  working  class.  Thus, 
indicating  that  the  educational  program  tended  to  improve,  although 
not  significantly,  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  perception 
of  their  station  on  the  social  class  scale. 
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Deprivation  of  families.  Eleven  deprivation  scores  and  a total 
deprivation  score  were  obtained  from  the  pretest  and  posttest  admin- 
istration of  McVoy's  Wants  and  Satisfaction  Scale  (4).  The  eleven 
deprivation  scales  included  house  and  yard,  household  conveniences, 
food,  clothing,  education,  health,  recreation,  participation, 
working  conditions,  transportation,  and  security. 

The  analysis  of  covariance  summary  tables  presented  in  Table 
V-22  shows  that  the  F ratio  obtained  for  the  Household  Convenience 
Deprivation  scale  was  significant  at  the  .05  level  indicating  that 
there  was  a significance  amonfe  the  three  treatment  means . Table 
V-23  includes  the  Newman- Keuls  test  (8)  of  ordered  means  which 
shows  that  the  experimental  group  scored  significantly  lower  at  the 
,05  level  than  control  group  2.  This  lower  deprivation  score 
indicates  that  the  families  felt  they  had  more  adequate  household 
conveniences  than  did  the  families  in  control  group  2 when  the 
pretest  scores  were  used  as  a covarlate. 

Table  V-18.  One-Way  Analysis  of  Covariance  Summaries  Comparing 
the  Exi>erimental  and  Control  Groups  on  Morale 
Variables 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Adjusted  Sums 
of  Squares 

Adjusted 
Mean  Squares 

F ratio 

Scale  1 

Total  Morale 

Between  Cells 

2 

48.712 

24.356 

.747 

Within  Cells 

9 

293.585 

32,621 

Scale  2 

General  Adjustment 

between  Cells 

2 

l7.90iJ 

8.994 

.409 

Within  CeLls 

9 

197-824 

21,980 

Table  V-I9.  Adjusted  Means  for  the  Experimental  and  Control 
Groups  on  Morale  Variables 


,,  Adjusted.  Means* 

Variable Experimental Control  1 Control  2 


Total  Morale  63.171  67.750  64,991 

General  Adjustment  54.071  56.879  56.352 


* Low  score  indicates  high  morale 

Table  V-20, 

One-Way  Analysis  of  Covariance  Comparison  of  Experi- 
mental €ind  Control  Groups  on  Perceived  Social  Class 

Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedtxn 

Adjusted  Sums 
of  Squares 

Mean  Squares  I 

^ Batio 

Between  Cells 
Within  Cells 

2 

7 

108.078 

231.014 

54.039 

33.002 

1.637 
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Table  V*21.  Adjusted  Mee.ns  for  Perceived  Social  Class  Variable 
by  Treatment  Group; 


Adjusted  Means  * 

Variable 

Experimental 

Control'! 

Control  2 

Perceived 

14.094 

8,853 

S',  517 

Social  Class 

* Higher  scores  indicate  higher  social  class 


Table  V-22.  Cne-way  Analysis  of  Covariance  Summaries  Comparing 
the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  on  Deprivation 
Variables 


Source  of  Variation 

Degrees  of 
lireedom 

Adjusted  Sums 
of  Squares 

Adjusted 
Mean  Squares 

F Ratio 

S^ale  1 

House  and  Yard 

Betweer  Cells 

2 

2.073 

1,037 

.070 

Within  Cells 

11 

163 .611 

14,874 

Scale  2 . 

Household  Conveniences 

Between  Cells 

2 

40.970 

20.485 

5.430* 

Within  Cells 

11 

41.478 

3.771 

Scale  3 

Food 

Between  Cells 

2 

12.785 

6.392 

1.472 

Within  Cells 

11 

47.780 

4.344 

Scale  4 

Clothing 

Between  Cells 

2 

.047 

.024 

.013 

Within  tfells 

11 

19.390 

1.763 

Scale  5 

Education 

Between  Cells 

2 

6.850 

3.425 

.652 

Within  Cells 

11 

, 57.739 

5.249 

Scale  6 

Health 

Between  Cells 

2 

46.099 

23.050 

2.597 

Within  Cells 

11 

97.617 

8.874 

Scale  7 

Recreation 

Between  Cells 

2 

78.363 

39.183. 

3. 008 

Within  Cells 

11 

143.283 

13.026 

Scale  8 

Participation 

Between  Cells 

2 

12.880 

6,440 

1.576 

Within  Cells 

11 

44.941 

4.086 
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Table  V-22  - continued 


Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Adjusted  Sums 
of  Squares 

Adjusted 
$fean  Squares 

F Batio 

Scale  9 Work  Conditions 

Between  Cells 

2 

.296 

.148 

,494 

Within  Cells 

11 

3.299 

.299 

Scale 

10  Transportation 

Between  Cells 

2 

.305 

.152 

.428 

Within  Cells 

11 

3.914 

.356 

Scale 

11  Security 

Between  Cells 

2 

13. O*!  8 

6.524 

.714 

Within  Cells 

11 

100,572 

9.143 

Scale 

12  Total  beprivation  Score 

Between  Cells 

2 

1144,774 

572.387 

1.967 

Within  Cells 

11 

3201,238 

291.022 

* Significant  at  the  .05  level 

Table  V-23.  Hewman-Keuls  Test  for  Ordered  Pairs  of  Treatment 
Means  for  the  Household  Convenience  Dieiprlvatlon 
Scale 


Order 

1 

2 

3 

Treatments 

Experimental 

Control  1 

Control  2 

Adjusted  Means 

4,950 

7,600 

9.521 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

— 

2,650 

4.571 

1.921 

Truncated  range  r 2 3 

q.95  (^11) 3.11  3.82 

q.95  MS*  irror  ’ 2.8l  3.45 

% 


1 

2 

3 


1 


* Significant  at  the  ,05  level 
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Table  V-24  includes  the  adjusted  means  for  the  eleven  deprivation 
scales  and  the  total  deprivation  score.  These  adjusted  means  show 
a trend  toward  the  decreasing  of  the  deprivation  of  families  who 
were  involved  in  the  vocationally  oriented  educactional  program. 

The  experimental  treatment  group  had  lower  adjusted  mean  deprivation 
scores  on  ten  of  the  eleven  deprivation  scores  and  the  total  depriva- 
tion score.  The  differences  as  large  as  those  observed  here  could 
have  easily  been  significant  if  a larger  sample  had  been  available. 

On  the  Work  Conditions  deprivation  scale,  the  experimental  group 
had  an  adjusted  mean  score  equal  to  control  group  1 but  slightly 
higher  than  dontrol  group  2. 

Table  V-24.  Adjusted  2feans  for  the  Experimental  and  Conoiol 
Groups  on  Deprivation  Variables 


Variable 

Adjusted  Means* 

Experimental 

Control  1 

Control  2 

House  and  Yard 

8.253 

9.022 

9.172 

Ifousehold  Conveniences 

4.950 

7.600 

9.521 

Food 

2.157 

2.637 

4.5U 

Clothing 

1.499 

1.589 

1.694 

Education 

U.009 

5.04o 

5.944 

Health 

2.820 

5.^i87 

7.560 

Becreation 

4.047 

9.228 

9.288 

Bart icipat ion 

2.197 

4.i*53 

3.099 

Work  Conditions 

.500 

.500 

.200 

Automobiles 

.840 

1.199 

1.089 

Security 

.5.938 

3.036 

8.207 

Total  Deprivation  Score 

37.205 

54.918 

60.135 

*High  score  indicates  hi^  deprivation 


Leisure  time  of  family  members.  The  results  of  the  analysis 
of  covariance  on  the  posttest  scores  of  the  leisure  time  variableo 
are  given  in  Table  V-25.  The  data  for  this  analysis  was  obtained 
by  employing  four  Leisure  Time  Activities  instrument  (5)  which 
measured  two  variables,  the  amount  of  participation  in  comaon  leisure 
time  activities  and  the  amount  of  enjoyment  derived  from  the 
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petrticip&tion.  llo  significant  difference  was  observed  among  the 
treatment  means  on  either  of  the  leisure  time  scales.  A trend  was 
impossible  to  identic  because  the  experimental  group  adjusted  means 
on  the  leisure  time  scales  fell  between  those  for  the  control  groups. 
One  control  group  had  the  highest  adjusted  mean  leisure  time  score 
while  the  other  control  group  nad  the  lowest  score.  Table  V-26 
presents  the  adjusted  means  for  the  leisure  time  variables. 

Table  V-25*  One-way  Anal^^sis  of  Covariance  Stmncaries  Comparing 
the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  on  Leisure 
Time  Variables 


Source  of  D^^ree  of  Adjusted  Surts  Adjusted 

yariation Freedom  of  Squares  Mean  Squares  F ratio 


ScaJ.e  1 

Leisure 

Time  Participat 

;ion 

Between  Cells 

2 

1023.697 

5U.849 

1.562 

Within  Cells 

8 

2621.908 

327.738 

Scale  2 

Leisure 

Time  Enjoyment 

Between  Cells 

2 

2889.!»22 

1IM.7II 

1.3^^6 

Within  Cells 

8 

8586,938 

1073.367 

Table  V-26. 

Adjusted  Means  for  the  Experimental  and  Control 
Groups  on  Leisure  Time  Variables 

Adjusted  Means 

Variable 

Experimental  Control  1 Control  2 

Leisure  Time  Participation 

98.987 

90.935 

ukMo 

Leisure  ^ime  Enjoyment 

101.002 

72.887 

109.186 

School  Data.  Table  V-27  includes  the  an€ilysis  of  covariance 
summaries  for  school  data  of  children  who  were  12  years  of  age  or 
older,  and  were  living  at  home.  The  varietta  were  the  grades  and 
attendance  for  the  year  during  the  educational  program  \diile  the 
ccivariates  were  the  same  data  for  the  year  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  educational  program.  The  treatment  effect  was  not  significant 
for  the  variables  of  academic  grades,  total  grades,  or  days  of  absercc. 
Total  grades  included  all  grades  earned  by  students  for  both  academic 
and  vocational  subjects.  Vocatioaal  grades,  contrasted  to  academic 
grades,  were  considered  to  be  grades  for  courses  designed  to  prepare 
a student  for  a particular  occiqpation.  Insufficient  nmnbers  of 
students,  five  in  the  experimental  group  and  one  in  each  of  the 
control  groups,  had  complete  data  for  an  analysis  of  the  vocational 
grades  to  be  computed. 
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Table  V-28  presents  the  adjusted  means  for  the  school  data 
variables.  All  of  the  experimental  group  adjusted  means  were  bigger ^ 
although  not  significantly  so,  than  either  of  the  control  groups. 
Grades  were  averaged  using  the  scale  of  A+=13,  A=J5,  A-=U,  B«-=10, 
B=9,  B-=8,  C+=7,  C=6,  C-=5,  Ih-=4,  D=3,  1>=2,  and  F=l.  A trend  for 
attendance,  calculated  by  summing  the  total  dumber  of  days  each 
student  was  absent  from  school,  to  be  better  for  the  children  in 
the  experimental  group  was  observed. 

Table  V-27.  One-Way  Analysis  of  Covariance  Summaries  Comparing 
School  Data  of  Children  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or 
Older 


Source  of 
Variatjon 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Adjusted  Sums 
of  Squares 

Adjusted  Mean 
Squares 

F Batio 

Academic  Grades 

Between 

2 

.655 

.327 

.092 

Within 

26 

99.923 

3.569 

Total  Grades 

Between 

2 

5.050 

2.525 

.654 

Within 

28 

108.097 

3.861 

Attendance 

Between 

2 

29.C86 

14-543 

.190 

Within 

28 

21U1.II2 

76.469 

Table  V-28.  Adjusted  Means  for  School  Data  of  the  Children 
Twelve  Years  of  Age  or  Older  by  Treatment  Group 


Variable 

Adjusted  Means 

Experimental 

Control  1 

Control  2 

Academic  Grades 

7.046 

6.716 

6.735 

Total  Grades 

7.386 

7.128 

6.427 

Attendance 

\ * 

6.276 

8.661^ 

7.64i 

Analysis  of  Data  from  Interview  Schedules 


Chi  square  analysis  v/eis  en5>loyed  to  analyze  the  nominal  type 
data  collected  by  employing  the  six  interview  schedules  developed. 


These  instroments  were  designed  to  accc»npany  various  stages  of  the 
experii^ental  treatment  and  were  adminictefed  to  each  family  in  both 
tho  experimental  and  control  groups  as  a posttest.  Due  to  the  low 
number  of  frequencies,  the  two  control  groups  were  collapsed  for  this 
analysis.  The  combined  group  totaled  l3  families. 

Parental  wishes  and  desires  for  their  children.  Schedule  One 
was  designed  to  obtain  information  regarding  the  parental  wishes  for 
children  who  were  at  least  12  years  of  age  and  were  living  at  home 
at  the  time  of  the  posttest. 

As  a preliminary  step,  the  frequencies  of  children  in  age 
ranges  12  through  l4,  15  through  17j  and  l8  or  over  were  tabulated 
by  treatment  group  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  ages  of  children 
were  a function  of  the  treatment  group  to  which  their  families 
were  assigned.  Table  V-29  presents  the  frequencies  and  chi  square 
value  for  the  ages  of  children.  The  chi  .'square  value  was  not  signifi- 
cant, indicating  that  the  ages  of  children  were  not  a function  of  the 
treatmient  group.  It  was  noted  that  82.63  percent  of  the  children 
who  resided  at  home  and  were  over  12  years  of  age  were  less  than  l8 
years  of  age. 

Table  V-29.  Frequencies  of  Various  Age  Groups  of  Children 
by  Treatment  Group 


Ages  of  Children 

Group 

12-14 

15-17 

l8  or  Over 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

6 

7 

4 

1.07 

Control 

17 

13 

5 

Table  V-30  include.s  the  data  concerning  the  level  of  education 
parents  desired  for  their  oldest  child  living  at  home,  provided  the 
child  was  12  years  of  age  or  older.  The  chi  square  value  obtained 
indicated  that  the  level  of  education  parents  desired  for  their 
oldest  child  was  not  a function  of  the  treatment  group.  Although 
the  variance  fr<xn  expected  frequencies  was  not  significant,  it  was 
noted  that  the  higher  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  wanted 
their  children  to  obtain  some  type  of  college  education.  All  of  the 
experimental  group  and  82.35  percent  of  the  control  group  had  some 
definite  desire  for  the  level  of  education  \diich  they  wanted  their 
children  to  attain. 

Table  V-31  presents  the  data  for  the  levels  of  education  parents 
desired  for  their  next  to  the  oldest  child  living  at  hcMne.  Children 
must  have  been  12  years  of  age  or  older  to  be  included.  As  indicated 
by  the  non-significant  chi-square  value,  very  little  deviation  from 
expected  values  was  , observed. 


Insufficient  numbers  of  second  from  the  oldest  children  who  were 
12  years  of  age  or  older  living  at  home  were  available  for  an  analysis 
to  be  made. 

Table  V-30.  Frequency  of  Levels  of  Education  Parents  Desired 
for  Their  Dldfest  Child  Living  ;ht?iJofte 
by  Treatment  Group 


Education  Desired 

Group 

Elementary  and  J'jinior  College  or  No 

High  School  Four-Year  College  Response 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  3 

6 0 

2.01 

Control 

6 

8 3 

Table  V-31. 

Frequency  of  Levels  of  Education  Parents  Desired  for 
Their  Next  to  the  Oldest  Child  Living  at  Home  by 
Treatment  Group 

Education  Desired 

Group 

Elementary  and  Junior  College  or 

High  School  Four-Year  College 

Corrected 
Chi  Square 

Experimental 

2 5 

.12 

Control 

3 6 

Table  V-32  presents  the  frequencies  and  chi  square  value  for  the 
data  concerning  parental  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  post-secondary 
^ucation.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant.  A higher 
percentage  of  parents  in  the  experimental  group  had  some  idea  of  the 
cost  of  post-secondary  education  than  did  the  parents  in  the  control 
group.  These  percentages  were  63.63  ani.*  '^1.25  respectivaly. 


Table  V-32.  Frequency  of  the  Parental  Knowledge  of  the  Cost 
df  Post-Secondary  Education  by  Treatment  Group 


Group 

Cost  of  Education 

Had  Some  Idea  Did  Not  Know 

Corrected 
Chi  Square 

Experimental 

7 4 

i.6i: 

Control 

5 ‘ U 

Table  V-33  includes  the  chi  square  table  for  the  amount  of 
financial  assistance  parents  thought  they  could  give  to  their  children 


for  post- secondary  education.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant, 
at  the  .05  level.  Thus  the  response  of  the  participants  to  the 
percentage  of  financial  assistance  available  for  post-secondary 
education  from  the  families  was  not  a fOnotion  :of  the  treatment  group. 
Inspection  of  these  data  indicated  that  a higher  percentage  of  the 
experimental  group,  as  compared  to  the  control  group,  felt  they  could 
supply  some,  but  less  than  50  percent,  of  the  educational  expenses  of 
their  children  beyond  the  secondary  level.  These  percentages  were 
60.00  and  23.52  respectively.  A higher  percentage  of  the  control 
group  did  not  know  or  had  no  response  to  the  question  of  the  percentage 
of  financial  support  they  could  provide  for  their  children's  post- 
secondary education  than  did  the  experimental  group.  These  percentages 
were  20.00  and  58.82  respectively. 

Table  V-33*  Amount  of  Assistance  Parents  Could  Provide  for 
Their  Children's  Post-secondary  Education  By 


Treatment  Group 

Percentage  of  Educational  Expenses 

Group 

Less  than  50  More  than  50 

No  response 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

6 2 

2 

4.39 

Control 

4 3 

10 

The  observed  frequencies  of  occupational  aspirations  parents 
had  for  their  oldest  child  living  at  home  is  included  in  Table  V-3^« 
Only  those  children  who  were  12  years  of  age  or  older  were  considered. 
The  chi  square  value  obtained  was  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

Thusj  the  occupational  aspirations  of  the  parents  for  their  oldest 
child  living  at  home  was  a function  of  the  treatment  group.  Nearly 
one-half  (47.06  percent)  of  the  control  group  did  not  have  €iny 
idea  what  type  of  occupation  they  wanted  their  oldest  child  to  enter 
while  none  of  the  experimental  group  responded  thus.  Over  one-half 
(55.56  percent)  of  the  parents  in  the  experimental  group  had  a specific 
occupation  that  they  wanted  their  oldest  child  who  lived  at  home 
to  enter.  This  may  be  compared  to  approximately  one-sixth  of  the 
control  group  parents. 

Table  V-34.  Frequency  of  Occupation  Aspirations  Parents  Had 

for  Their  Oldest  Child  Living  at  Home  by  Treatment 
Group 


Occupational  Aspiration 

Group 

None 

Up  to  Child 

Specific  Occupation 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

0 

4 

5 

7.11* 

Control 

8 

6 

3 

* Signific€Lnt  at  the  .05  level. 
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Table  V-35  presents  the  data  regarding  the  occupation  aspirations 
]^rents  had  for  their  next  to  the  oldest  child  who  was  living  at 
home  and  was  at  least  12  years  of  age.  The  chi  square  value  was 
not  significant.  However,  deviations  from  equal  proportions  were 
observed  in  the  classifications  of  "Do  Not  KnowT  and  "Up  to  Child." 
These  percentages  for  the  experimental  end  control  groups  were 
0,00  and  44.44  respective  1^»  for  the  response  classification  "Do 
Not  Know,"  and  and  22,22  respectively  for  the  classification 

of  "Up  to  Child." 

Insufficient  numbers  of  children  who  were  in  second  from  the 
oldest  or  younger  were  avaiLable  for  an  analysis  to  be  made. 

Table  V-35*  Frequency  of  Occupational  Aspirations  Pai'ents  Had 
For  Their  Next  to  the  Oldest  Child  Living  at  Home 
by  Treatment  Group 


Occupational  Aspiration 

Qroup 

Do  Not  Know 

Up  to  Child 

Specific  Occupation 
Specified 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  0 

5 

3 

5.25 

Control  4 

2 

3 

The  frequencies  of  the  income  level  parents  desired  for  their 
oldest  child  living  at  home  when  the  child  is  an  adult  is  ^urasented 
in  Table  V*36,  The  significant  chi  square  va3,ue  indicated  that  the 
level  of  income  desired  was  a function  of  the  treatment  group, 
Deyiations  from  equal  percentages  between  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  Were  observed  in  the  "Do  Not  Know"  and  '*$5000  to  $9999" 
classifications.  These  percentages  were  82,35  and  50*UU  respectively 
for  the  "Do  Not  Know"  classification  while  thoce  for  the  "$5000  to 
$9999"  classification  were  30,00  and  0,00  respectively. 

Table  V-36,  Frequency  of  the  Income  Level  Parents  Desired 

for  Their  Oldest  Child  Living  at  Home  by  Treatment 
Group 


Income  Desired 

Group  Do 

Not  Know 

i!5,000-9,^9 

$10,00^15,000 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

5 

3 

2 

6.06* 

Control 

l4 

0 

3 

Significant  at  the  ,05  levels 


R*esented  in  Table  V-37  are  the  data  concerning  the  level  of 
inc(»nc  parents  desired  for  their  next  to  tlie  oldest  child  living 
at  home.  Again,  children  under  12  years  of  age  were  not  included 
in  the  analysis.  The  significant  chi  square  value  obtained  indicates 
that  the  incone  classification  was  a function  of  the  treatn.ent  group. 
Deviations  between  the  experimental  and  control  group  were  observed 
in  the  "Do  Not  Know"  and  "$5000  to  $9999"  classifications  ^ The 
percentages  were  16,67  and  66.67  respectively  for  the  "Do  Not  Know" 
classification  while  those  for  the  $5000^' to  $9999  classification 
were  50,00  and  0,00  respectively.  Low  cell  frequencies  preclude 
making  conclusions  for  these  data. 

Table  V*37.  Frequency  of  the  lucone  Levels  Parents  Desired  for 
Their  Next  to  tlie  Oldest  Child  Living  at  Home  by 
Treatment  Group 


Income  Desired 

Group  Do 

Not  Know 

$5*000-10,000 

1)10,000-15*000  Chi  Square 

Experimental 

1 

3 

2 6,43* 

Control 

6 

0 

3 

Significant  at  the  ,05  level 


Table  V-38  includes  the  chi  square  table  for  the  area  of 
residence  parents  desired  for  their  children  when  the  children 
became  adults.  The  ch?  square  value  was  not  significant.  Thus, 
the  area  in  which  parents  wanted  their  children  to  live  when  they 
became  adults  was  not  a function  of  the  treatment  group.  Most  parents 
(81,82  percent)  wanted  their  children  to  live  in  the  same  township  or 
county  as  they  did. 

Table  V-38,  Frequencies  of  the  Area  of  Residence  Parents 
Desired  for  Their  Children  by  Treatment  Group 


.^rea  of  Residence 

Des ired 

Group 

Same  Township 
0?  County 

Another  County 
or  State 

Corrected 
Chi  Square 

Experimental 

5 

3 

1.44 

Control 

13 

1 

Table  V-39  contains  the  frequencies  and  chi  square  value  for 
the  location  of  the  residence  that  parents  desired  for  their  children 
when  they  became  adults  with  regard  to  a rural  or  urban  location. 

The  chi  square  value  was  not  signf leant.  Thus,  the  treatment  did 
not  have  significant  effect  on  where  the  parents  waiitdd  their 
their  children  to  live  ^en  they  became  adults  with  respect  to 
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living  in  rural  or  urban  areas.  Slightly  more  parents  in  the  control 
group  as  compared  to  the  experimental  group  wanted  their  children 
to  live  in  rural  areat  ■ These  percentages  were  76.92  and  50.00 
respectively. 

Table  V-39*  Frequency^  of  the  Location  of  Residence  Parents 
Desired  for  Their  Children  by  Treatment  Group 


Location  of  Residence 

Corrected 

Group 

Rural 

Urban 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

4 

4 

*63 

Contro]. 

10 

3 

Parental  ,e3tp 

erienoes  and 'desires  for. 

themselves,  Schedule  Two  was 

dfOSigned  to  obtain  inforination  regarding  parents'  desires  for 
themselves  and  to  d'itermine  what  educational  and  social  experiences 
the  parents  had  had  during  the  year  prior  to  the  posttest. 

Table  V*40  presents  the  information  regarding  the  occupation  of 
the  head  of  the  household  at  the  time  of  the  posttest.  The  chi 
square  value  was  not  significant-  It  was  noted  that  a higher 
percentage  of  the  heads  of  households  in  the  experimental  group 
(54.54  percent)  were  involved  in  agricultural  occupations  than  were 
the  control  group  (33*33  percent),  while  the  control  group  had 
a higher  percentage  involved  in  home  economics  and  health  occupations. 
One  of  the  experimental  group  respondents  was  unemployed. 

Table  V-40.  Frequency  of  Types  of  Occupations  Held  by  the  Head 
of  the  leasehold  by  Treatment  Group 


Present  Occupation 

Agricul- 

-  Business  and 

Home"  Economics 

Chi 

Group  None 

tural 

Industrial . 

-land  Health 

Other 

Square 

Experimental  1 

6 

3 

1 

0 

4.46 

Control  0 

7 

8 

4 

2 

Table  V-4l 

includes 

the  chi  square 

table  for  the 

person  by 

whom  the  head  of  the  household  ims  employed.  Nearly  equal  percentages 
of  the  experimental  and  control  group  heads  of  the  households  were 
self-employed,  employed  by  someone  other  than  self,  and  both  self- 
employed  and  employed  by  someone  other  than  self. 
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Table  V-4l.  Frequency  (..l  the  Type  of  Employer  by  Whom  the  Head 


of 

the  Household  Was 

Employed  by  Treatment  Group 

Employed  By 

Group 

Self 

Someone 

Other  than  Seif 

Both  Self 
€uid  Other 

Chi  Square 

Exi>erimental 

4 

3 

2 

.68 

Control 

8 

8 

2 

Table  V»42  presents  the  data  regarding  the  degree  to  which  the 
heads  of  the  honsbhdlds  were  satisfied  with  their  jobs.  Most  of 
the  heads  of  the  households,  83*33  percent  of  the  experimental 
group  and  8l,8x  percent  of  the  control  group,  classified  themselves 
as  being  "mvich”  or  "very  much"  satisfied  with  the  job  they  held. 

The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant. 

Table  V-42.  Frequency  of  the  Various  Degrees  of  Job  Satisfaction 
Expressed  by  the  Head  of  the  Household  by  Treatment 
Group 


Satisfaction  with  Job 

Corrected 

Group 

Very  Little  to  Little  Much  to  Very  Much 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

Control 

1 5 

2 9 

.26 

Table  V~43  includes  the  data  regarding  the  frequencies  of  the  job 
advancements  received  by  the  participants  of  the  treatment  group. 

The  corrected  chi  square  value  was  not  significant.  Here  a majority 
of  the  experimental  €uid  control  group  participants,  80.00  percent  and 
76.47  percent  respectively,  had  not  received  a job  advancement  during 
the  year  preceding  the  posttest.  None  of  the  participants  received 
a promotion  or  addition  in  fringe  benefits. 

Table  V-43>  Frequency  of  Job  Advancements  Received  by  the 
Head  of  the  Household  by  Treatment  Group 


Job  Advancements 

Corrected 

Group 

None 

None  but  Salary  Increased 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

8 

2 

.07: 

Control 

13 

4 
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Data  regarding  the  number  of  heada^of  the  household  who 
acquired  new  skills  during  the  year  preceding  the  posttest  are 
included  in  Table  V-44.  The  corrected  chi  square  value  for  the 
frequencies  of  participants  who  had  acquired  new  skills  was  not 
significant*  It  was  noted  that  a higher  percentage  of  the  experi- 
mental group  participants  obtained  new  skills  than  did  the  control 
group  participants.  These  percentages  were  30,00  percent  and  11,11 
percent,  respectively. 


Table  V-44, 

Frequency  of  New  Skills  Acquired  by  the  Head  of 
the  Household  by  Treatment  Group 

Group 

New  Skills  Acquired 
Yes  No 

Corrected  Chi  Square 

Experimental 

3 7 

,54: 

Control 

2 l6 

Table  V-45  includes  the  data  regarding  the  number  of  head  of 
the  household  who  changed  jobs  during  the  year  prior  to  the  posttest. 
Only  one  participant,  a member  of  the  control  group,  changed  jobs. 
Thus,  even  though  the  chi  square  value  was  not  significant,  it  cannot 
be  considered  conclusive  due  to  the  low  expected  cell  frequencies. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  treatment  had  little  if  any  effect 
on  the  number  of  participants  who  changed  jobs. 


Table  V-45, 

Frequency  of  the  Head  of 
Jobs  by  Treatment  Group 

the  Household  Who  Changed 

Group 

Change 

Yes 

Jobs 

No 

Corrected  Chi  Square 

Experimental 

0 

10 

.09 

Control 

— " ■■■  I 

a 

17 

The  data  regarding  the  number  of  head  of  the  household  who  wanted 
a job  change  are  reported  in  Table  V-46,  The  chi  square  value  was 
not  significant.  It  was  noted  that  a higher  percentage  of  the  control 
group  participants  wanted  a job  change  than  did  the  experimental 
group  participants.  These  percentages  were  38,88  and  10,00  respec- 
tively. 


Table  V-46.  Frequency  of  Head  of  the  Household  Who  Desired  to 
Change  Jots  by  Treatment  Group 


Group 

Desired 

Yes 

a Job  Change 
No 

Corrected  Chi  Square 

Experimental 

1 

9 

1.40 

Control 

7 

11 

The  data  regarding  the  amount  of  income  that  the  head  of  the 
household  desired  to  have  in  order  to  meet  faiAily  needs  is  included 
in  Table  V-4?.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant.  The 
nuinber  of  participants  did  not  allow  for  adequate  frequencies  in 
each  range  of  salary,  thus  necessitating  the  collapsing  of  some 
salary  rar.ges.  Very  little  variance  was  observed  between  the 
percentage  of  the  experimental  and  control  group,  participants 
who  desired  each  salary  range.  It  was  noted  that  over  one-fifth, 

20. C6  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  23.52  percent  of 
the  control  group,  reported  that  the  family  needs  could  be  met 
with  $1000  to  $5000.  About  one-half,  50*00  percent  of  the  experimental 
group  and  4?. 05  percent  of  the  control  group  reported  that  $5,000 
to  $7,000  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  family  needs. 

Table  V-4?.  Amount  of  Income  the  Head  of  the  Household 
Desired  in  Order  to  Meet  Family  Needs  by 
Treatment  Grot]q> 


Desired  Net 

Income  in  Dollars 

Chi 

Group 

1000-4999 

5000^999 

7000-15,000  Don't  Know 

Square 

Eixperimental 

2 

5 

2 1 

.30 

Control 

4 

8 

3 2 

Table  V-48  includes  the  chi  square  table  for  the  presence  and 
absence  of  the  desire  for  more  education  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the 
household.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant.  Nearly  equal 
percentages  of  the  experimental  and  control  group  reported  having  a 
desire  for  more  education.  These  percentages  were  50.00  and  44.44 
respectively. 

Table  V-4S.  Desire  for  More  Education  ty  the  Head  of  the 
Household  by  Treatment  Group 


Desire  More 

Education 

Group 

Yes 

No 

Corrected  Chi  Square 

Experimental 

5 

5 

0.01 

Control 

8 

10 

Table  V-49  presents  the  data  concerning  the  type  of  education » 
academic  or  vocational?  that  the  heads  of  households  who  indicated 
wanting  additional  education  desired.  The  chi  square  value  v&s  not 
significant.  It  was  noted  that  all  of  the  experimental  group  wanted 
some  type  of  vocational  training  while  less  than  one-half  (42,85  per- 
cent) of  the  control  had  the  same  desire. 

Table  V-49.  Frequency  of  the  Type  of  Education  Desired  by 
the  Head  of  the  Itousehold  by  Treatment  Group 


Type  of  Education 

Corrected 

Group 

Academic 

Vocational 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

0 

5 

2.10 

Control 

4 

3 

Data  regarding  the  number  of  family  heads  who  attended  some 
type  of  education  in  the  year  prior  to  the  posttest  along  with  the 
chi  square  value  are  included  in  Table  V-5O.  The  chi  square  value 
was  not  significant.  It  was  observed  that  40.00  percent  of  the 
experimental  group  reported  that  they  attended  some  type  of  educa- 
tional program  while  5*^^  percent  of  the  control  group  had  obtained 
S(xne  type  of  organized  educational  activity. 


Table  V-50.  Frequency  of  the  Head  of  the  Household  Who  Attended 
Educational  Activities  by  Treatment  Group 


Obtained  Education 

Corrected 

Group 

Yes 

No 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

4 

6 

3.12 

Control 

1 

17 

Table  V-51  includes  the  chi  square  value  and  frequencies  of  she 
number  of  families  whose  head  of  the  household  were  members  of 
comunity  organizations  during  the  year  preceding  the  posttest. 

The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant.  A low  percentage  of  each 
of  the  treatment  groups  had  been  members  of  any  club  or  organiza- 
tion, these  percentages  were  20.00  for  the  experimental  group  and 
11.11  for  the  control  group.  None  of  the  heads  of  households  had 
been  officers  in  community  organizations  or  had  been  on  a conmlttee 
in  a community  organization. 
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Table  V-51.  Frequency  of  Membership  of  the  Hiad  of  the 
Household  in  Community  Organizations  by 
Treatment  Grou^ 


Member 

of  Organization 

Corrected 

Group 

Yes 

No 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

2 

8 

O.Cl 

Control 

2 

16 

Table  V-52  presents  the  data  concerning  the  condition  of 
health  of  the  head  of  the  household.  The  chi  square  value  was  not 
significant.  Very  little  variation  existed  between  the  experimental 
and  control  groups  with  regard  to  the  percentage  of  heads  of  the 
households  vhio  were  classified  as  being  in  the  health  classifications 
of  fair>  good,  and  very  godd. 


Table  V-52.  Frequency  of  the  Condition  of  Health  of  the  Head 


of  the 

Household  by  Treatment  Group 

Group 

Fair 

Condition 

Good 

of  Health 

Very  Good 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

3 

5 

2 

0,09 

Control 

5 

1C 

3 

Data  regarding  the  number  who  had  changed  residence  are  in- 
cluded in  Table  V-53*  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant. 
One  control  group  family  had  changed  the  place  in  which  they 
resided  in  the  year  prior  to  the  posctest  while  none  of  the 
experimental  group  had  moved  to  a different  residence. 

Table  V-53*  Frequency  of  Change  in  Residence  Location  by 
Treatment  Group 


Changed  Residence 

Corrected 

Group 

Yes 

No 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

0 

10 

0 .09: 

Control 

1 

17 

Table  V-5**  includes  the  data  and  chi  square  value  for  the  number 
of  families  in  the  treatment  groups  who  desired  a change  in  location 
of  residence.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant.  It  was 
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observed,  however,  that  nearly  two-fifths  (38,88  percent)  of  the 
control  group  wanted  to  change  the  location  of  their  residence  while 
only  one-tenth  (10,00  percent)  of  the  experimental  group  wanted 
to  change  locations  of  residence. 

Table  V-5(^,  Frequency  of  Families  Who  Wanted  to  Make  a 
Change  in  Location  of  Residence  by  Treatment 
Group 


Desire 

Residence  Change 

Corrected 

Group 

Yes 

[ No 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

1 

9 

1.40 

Control 

7 

n 

Desires  and  experiences  of  Children,  Schedule  Three  was  designed 
to  be  used  to  obtain  data  concerning  the  educational  and  social 
desires  and  experiences  that  children  living  at  home  who  were  12 
years  of  age  or  older  had  had  both  prior  to  and  during  the  year 
preceding  the  posttest. 

Table  V-55  includes  the  data  concerning  the  number  of  years  of 
formal  education  children  12  years  of  age  and  older  had  had  at  the 
time  of  the  posttest.  The  chi  square  value  obtained  was  not  signifi- 
cant, The  proportion  of  students  who  were  in  the  grade  classifications 
of  sixth  through  ninth  grade  €uitl  tisnth  through  twelfth  grade  were 
nearly  equal  for  the  treatment  groups.  Thus  the  treatment  groups 
appeared  to  have  about  the  same  composition  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  years  of  school  the  children  living  at  home  and  who  were  12  years 
of  age  or  older  had  completed. 

Table  V-55.  Frequency  of  Years  of  Formal  Schooling  Completed 
by  Children  Living  at  Home  Who  Were  Twelve  fears 
of  Age  or  Older  by  Treatment  Group 


Years  of  Formal  Education 

Corrected 

Group 

6 through  9 

10  through  12 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

4 

2 

•“0*00 

Control 

10 

8 

Table  V-56  presents  the  data  regarding  whether  or  not  the 
children  who  were  living  at  home  and  were  12  years  of  age  or  older 
were  in  school.  The  non-significant  chi  square  value  indicates 
that  the  classification  of  being  in  or  out  of  school  was  not  a 
function  of  the  treatment  group.  It  was  noted  that  all  of  the 
children  in  experimental  group  and  nearly  three- fourths  (72.22  percent) 
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of  the  children  in  control  group  were  in  school  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  and  that  five  children  of  the  control  group  were  l8  years 
of  age  or  over. 

Table  V-56.  Frequency  of  Children  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or 
More  and  Living  at  Home  Who  Were  Enrolled  in 
School  by  Treatment  Group 


Enrolled 

in  School 

Corrected 

Group 

Yes 

No 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

7 

0 

1.00 

Control 

13 

5 

Table  V-57  presents  the  data  for  the  level  of  education  desired 
by  children  who  were  twelve  years  of  age  or  more  and  living  at  home. 
The  chi. square  value  was  not  significant.  Percentages  for  the  high 
school  and  college  classifications  deviated  very  little  between 
the  experimental  and  control  group.  One  child,  a member  of  the 
experimental  group,  wanted  vocational  training  beyond  high  school. 
Three  children,  all  from  the  control  group  did  not  know  what  level 
of  education  they  wished  to  attain. 

Table  V-57.  Frequency  of  Education  Desired  by  Children  Who 
Were  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or  More  and  Living  at 


Home  by  Treatment  Group 

Desired  Education 

Group 

High  School 

College  Vocational 

Do  Hot  Know  Chi  Square 

Experimental 

3 

3 1 

0 3-59 

Control 

9 

6 0 

3 

Table  V-58  includes  the  data  for  the  field  of  study  that 
children  who  were  twelve  years  of  age  or  older  and  living  at  home 
desired  to  study  at  the  highest  level  of  education  they  wished  to 
attain.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant.  It  was  noted  that 
one-half  of  the  children  who  responded  in  both  treatment  groups 
iiidicated  that  they  desired  agriculture  as  the  field  of  study  at 
the  highest  level  of  education  they  wished  to  attain. 


Table  V-58.  Frequency  of  Field  of  Study  Desired  b”  Children  Who 
Were  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or  More  and  Living  at  Home 
by  Treatment  Group 


Field  of  Study 

Group  Agriculture  Business  and  Industry  .Other  No  Response 


Experimental  4 
Control 


3 

1 


1 0 

2 4 


Chi 

Square 

0.02 
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Table  V-59  presents  the  data  for  the  availability  of  financial 
support  from  the  family  for  the  education  of  children  who  were  tlifelve 
years  of  age  or  older  and  living  at  heme.  The  chi  square  value  was 
not  significant.  The  percentage  of  observed  frequencies  for  the 
classification  of  financial  support  being  available  for  education 
was  sli^tly  hi^er  for  the  experimental  group  than  the  control  group. 
These  percentages  were  57*1^  and  40.00  respectively.  Two  children^ 
both  from  the  control  group,  did  not  know  whether  or  not  the  family 
would  support  the  education  they  desired  to  attain. 

Table  V-59*  Frequency  of  Availability  of  Financial  Support 
From  the  Family  for  Education  of  Children  Who 
Were  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or  Older  and  Living  at 
H(xae  hy  Treatment  Group 


Family  Support  for  Education 

Group 

Yes 

No 

Do  Hot  Know 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

4 

3 

0 

1.26 

Control 

6 

7 

2 

The  strongest  desires  of  the  children  who  were  12  years  of  age 
or  older  and  living  at  home  for  the  year  following  the  posttest  are 
presented  in  Table  V-60.  The  desires  expressed  by  the  children 
were  categorized  into  four  classifications  which  were:  (l)  do  not 

know,  (2)  occupational,  (3)  educational,  and  (4)  material  or  other. 

The  non>significant  chi  square  value  indicated  that  the  response  to 
these  classifications  was  not  a function  of  the  treatment  group. 
Inspection  of  the  data  revealed  a trend  for  the  experimental  group 
to  express  desires  in  the  occupational  and  educational  classifications 
ar.d  not  to  express  desires  in  the  material  or  other  classification. 

Table  V-60.  Frequency  of  Strongest  Desires  for  One  Year 

from  Time  of  Fosttest  Expressed  by  Children  Who 
Were  Twelve  Yeaurs  of  Age  or  Older  and  Living  at 
H(xae  by  Treatment  Group 


Strongest  Desire  for  One  Year  from  Now 

(b,terial 

Group No  not  Know  Occupational  Educational  or  Other  Chi  Square 

Experimental  2 2 3 0 4^93 

Control  6 1 56 


Table  V-61  presents  the  frequencies  of  the  desires  for  the 
second  year  following  the  posttest  of  children  \dio  were  twelve 
years  of  age  or  older  and  living  at  hexae.  The  non*signficant 


o 
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chi  square  value  indicated  that  the  responses  of  the  children  were  not 
a function  of  the  treatment  group.  As  compai’ed  to  the  students' 
desires  for  the  year  following  the  posttast,  more  chiliiren  did 
not  know  what  their  str  gest  desire  was.  Nearly  equal  proportions 
were  observed  for  the  "do  not  know"  classification  for  the  experi- 
mental and  control  group.  These  percentages  were  42,85  and  44,44 
respectively,  A higher  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  (42,85 
percent)  than  the  control  group  (27.77  percent)  verbalized  their 
strongest  desire  as  some  kind  of  education. 

Table  V-6l,  Frequency  of  Strongest  Desires  for  Two  Years 
from  Time  of  Posttest  Expressed  by  Children 
Who  Were  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or  Older  and  Livirig 
at  Home  by  Treatment  Group 


Strongest  Desires  for  Two  Years  From  Now 

Do  Not 

Group  Know 

Occupational 

Educational 

Material 
or  Other 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  3 

1 

3 

0 

1.57 

Control  8 

2 

5 

3 

Table  V-62  presents  the  information  regarding  the  strongest 
desires  that  children  had  for  five  years  after  the  posttest. 

Responses  verbalized  by  the  children  were  categorized  into  the  classi- 
fications of  (l)  do  not  know,  (2)  occupational  (3)  educational,  and 
(4)  material  or  other.  The  chi  square  value  calculated  for  the 
frequency  of  response  to  these  classifications  was  not  significant. 
Observable  differences  appeared  between  the  experimental  and  control 
group  for  the  two  response  classifications  of  "educational"  and 
"material  or  other."  The  percentage  of  responses  for  the  "educational" 
classification  was'  42'^.85"for*^the-experimentai_group  and^ 5'.55"for'the 
control  group.  The  percentages  of  responses  for  the  "material  or 
other"  classification  was  0,00  for  the  experimental  group  and  22,22 
for  the  control  group. 

Table  V-62,  Frequency  of  Strongest  Desires  for  Five  Years  from 
Time  of  Posttest  Expressed  by  Children  Who  Were 
Twelve  Years  of  Age  or  Older  and  Living  at  Home 
by  Treatment  Group 


Strongest  Desire  for  Five  Years 

from  Now 

Do  Not 

Group  Know 

Occupational 

Educational 

Material 
or  Other 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  2 

2 

3 

0 

6,12 

Control  6 

7 

1 

4 
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Table  V-63  includes  the  data  regarding  the  place  of  residence 
which  children  who  were  12  years  of  age  or  older  and  living  at  home 
wished  to  live  \dien  they  became  adults.  The  chi  square  value  was 
not  significant  indicating  that  the  place  of  residence  desired  by 
these  children  was  not  a function  of  the  t . -^tment  group,  A 
predominence  of  the  children  in  the  exper*rjntal  and  control ^groups 
desired  to  reside  in  the  same  county  in  \diich  they  were  residing. 

These  percentages  were  57*1^  for  the  experimental  group  and  76,47 
for  the^  control  group.  These  percentages  seem  to  indicate  a trend  for 
the  experimental  group  to  want  to  move  to  a different  location 
than  the  one  in  \diich  they  resided. 

Table  V-63,  Frequency  of  Place  of  Residence  Desired  by  Children 
Twelve  Years  of  Age  or  Older  Who  Were  Living  at 
Home  by  Treatment  Group 


Place 

of  Residence 

Corrected 

Group 

Same  County 

Different  County 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

4 

3 

.20 

Control 

13 

4 

Table  V-64  includes  the  data  regarding  the  location  of  residence 
that  children  who  were  12  years  of  age  or  older  and  living  at  home 
desired  when  they  became  adults.  The  non-significant  chi  square 
value  indicates  that  the  location  of  residence  desired  is  not  a 
function  of  the  treatment  group.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
children,  71,42  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  82,35  percent 
of  the  control  group,  wished  to  reside  in  a rural  area  when  they 
became  adults. 

Table  V-64,  Frequency  of  Location  of  Residence  Desired  by 

Children  Who  Were  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or  Older  and 


Living  at  Home  by  Treatment  Group 

Group 

Rural 

Location  for  Residence 
Small  Town 

Desired 

City 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

5 

0 

2 

2.94 

Control 

l4 

2 

1 

Family  financial  information.  Schedule  Four  was  designed  to 
obtain  information  regarding  the  financial  situation  of  each  family 
for  the  year  preceding  the  posttesb  which  was  the  year  during  which 
the  educational  program  was  conducted  in  the  experimental  communities. 


ERIC 
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Information  regarding  the  frequency  of  various  levels  of 
gross  farm  income  is  reported  by  families  in  Table  V-6?.  Although 
the  chi, square  value  was  not  significant,  deviations  from  equal 
percentages  occurred  in  all  classifications.  In  general,  a hi^er 
percentage  of  the  control  group  had  no  farm  income  or  did  not  know 
how  much  income  was  received,  from  the  farm,  while  a higher  percentage 
of  the  participating  families  in  the  experimental  group  reported 
gross  farm  income  for  the  classifications  of  "less  than  $3000"  and 
"$3001  to  $6000."  It  was  noted  that  twr.  experimental  and  five 
control  families  did  not  have  a farm  business . 

Table  V-65.  Frequency  of  Gross  Farm  Income  Reported  by 
Families  by  Treatment  G.:oup 


Gross  Farm  Income 

Groig) 

None  or 
Do  Not  Know 

11-2999 

$3000-3999 

$6000  or 

. more 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1.96 

Control 

13 

2 

1 

2 

Thus  30.00  percent  of  the  experimental  families  and  38.99  percent 
of  the  control  families  did  not  know  the  amount  of  gross  farm 
income  they  had  received. 

R*esented  in  Table  V-66  are  the  data  regarding  the  frequency 
of  families  that  reported  receiving  nonfarm  income  in  the  classi- 
fications of  (1)  none  or  do  not  know,  (2)  $1  to  $2999,  v3)  $3000 
to  $5999^  hnd  (4)  $6000  or  more.  The  chi  square  value  was  not 
significant.  The  largest  deviation  in  percentages  of  frequencies 
occurred  for  the  response  classification  of  "$1  to  2999"  with 
60.00  percent  of  the  experimenta3  group  and  33*33  percent  of  the 
control  group  indicating  that  their  income  was  within  this  range. 

Table  V-66.  Frequency  of  Nonfarm  Income  Reported  by  Families 
by  Treatment  Group 


Nonfarm  Income 

Group 

None  or 
Do  Not  Know 

$1-2999 

$3000-6000 

$6000  or 
more 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

1 

6 

3 

0 

2.73 

Control 

4 

6 

6 

2 

The  amount  of  living  expenses  reported  by  the  families  was 
categorized  into  the  classifications  of  (l)  none  reported  (2)  ^1 
1999.  (3)  $2000-$3999^  and  (4)  $4000  or  more.  The  chi  square 


value  which  appears  in  Table  V-67  computed  for  these  frequencies 
was  significant;  Thus7  the  income-classification'-irais  a.-  ; 
function  of  the  treatment  group.  Inspection  of  the  frequencies  for 
the  treatment  groups  revealed  that  the  greatest  deviation  from 
equal  percentages  of  treatment  group  frequencies  occurred  for  the 
classifications  of  "none  reported"  and  "$1-1,999* " The  classifica- 
tion of  "none  reported"  included  10.00  percent  of  the  experimental 
group  responses  and  44.00  percent  of  the  control  group  responses. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  families  in  the  experimental  group  reported 
that  their  living  expenses  were  in  the  range  of  $1-1999  while 
11.11  percent  of  the  control  group  reported  having  living  expenses 
in  the  same  range. 


Table  V-57.  Frequency  of  Living  Expenses  Reported  by  Families 
by  Treatment  Group 


Living  Expenses 

Group 

None 

Reported 

$1-1999 

$2000-3999 

$4000  or 
More 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

1 

7 

1 

1 

lb; 38* 

Control 

8 

2 

4 

4 

♦Significant  at  the  .0^  level. 


The  farm  business.  Inadequate  data  were  available  regarding  the 
farm  businesses  operated  by  the  disadvantaged  families  for  analysis 
by  chi  square.  Efficiency  measures  such  as  yields  of  crops,  birth 
rate  of  livestock,  weaning  rate  of  livestock,  and  cost  of  production 
were  available  from  only  a few  families. 

The  home  and  feiirroundi  <,''S . Schedule  six,  a data  collection 
instrimient  was  designed  to  enable  the  interviewer  to  record  his 
evaluation  of  the  condition  of  the  home  and  surroundings . The 
results  of  the  interviewers'  evaluation  are  reported  in  this  section. 

The  interviewers'  evaluations wQf.*tiheccanditions^of'th§  parti- 
cipants' houses  were  tabulated  and  reported  in  Table  V-68.  The 
chi  square  value  was  not  significant.  Inspection  of  the  frequencies 
indicated  a trend  for  fewer  houses  in  the  experimental  group  than 
the  control  group  to  be  rated  very  poor.  These  percentages  were 
10.00  and  22.22  respectively.  However,  a higher  percentage  of  the 
experimental  group  than  the  control  group  had  houses  that  were 
rated  fair;  the  percentage  being  40.00  and  27*78  respectively. 

Table  V-68.  Frequency  of  Condition  of  Residence  of  Participating 
Families  by  Treatment  Group 


Condition  of  Residence 

Group 

Very  Poor 

Fair  Average  Above  Average 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

Control 

1 

4 

5 2 3 

5 4 

< 

1 

Frequency  of  the  interviewers'  evaluation  of  the  condition  of 
the  furniture  of  participating  families  are  reported  in  Table 
V-69.  The  chi  square  value  computed  for  these  frequencies  was 
not  significant.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  30, CX)  percent  of  the 
experimental  group  as  compared  to  16,67  percent  of  the  control 
group  had  above  average  or  better  furniture. 


Table  V-69,  Frequency  of  Condition  of  Furniture  of  Partici- 
pating Families  by  Treatment  Group 


~ Condition  of  Furniture 

Group 

Very 

Poor 

Fair 

Average 

Above 

Average 

Excellent 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2,7^ 

Control 

2 

6 

7 

3 

0 

Included  in  Table  V-70  are  the  data  concernirig  the  condition  of 
the  lawn  and  grounds  of  participating  families  as  evaluated  by  the 
interviewers.  The  chi  square  computed  for  the  frequencies  of  the 
various  categories  of  the  condition  of  the  lawn  and  grounds  was  not 
significant,  indicating  that  the  condition  of  the  lavn  and  grounds 
was  not  a function  of  the  treatment  group.  It  was  noted  that  the 
experimental  group  had  a higher  percentage  of  families  whose  lawn 
and  grounds  were  rated  as  above  average  than  did  the  control  group. 
These  percentages  were  30,00  and  11.11  respectively.  Conversely, 
the  control  group  families  had  a higher  percentage  of  lawns  and  grounds 
rated  as  average  than  did  the  experimental  group,  the  percentages 
being  22,22  and  0,00  respectively. 


Table 

V-70. 

Frequency  of  Condition  of  Lawn  and  Grounds  of 
Participating  Families  by  Treatment  Group 

Condition  of  La\/n  and  Grounds 

Group 

Very  Poor  Fair  Average  Above  Average 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  2 

50  3 

3.55 

Control 

J 

94  2 

Table  V-7I  presents  the  data  for  the  cleanliness  and  tidiness 
of  the  home  and  surroundings  of  the  perticipating  families  as  evaluated 
by  the  interviewer.  The  chi  square  value  computed  for  the  frequencies 
of  the  classification  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness  by  treatment  group 
was  not  significant.  It  was  noted  that  a slightly  hi^er  percentage 
of  the  control  group  families'  surroundings  were  rated  as  poor, 
fair,  average  and  above  average.  The  experimental  group  had  a 
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higher  percentage  of  families  whose  surroundings  were  rated  as 
being  excellent  with  regard  to  cleanliness  and  tidiness  as  compared 
to  the  control  group.  These  percentages  were  20.00  and  0.00 
respectively. 

Table  V-71*  Frequency  of  Cleanliness  and  Tidiness  of  the  Home 
and  Surroundings  of  Participating  Families  by 
Treatment  Croup 


Condition 

of  Home 

and  Surroundings 

Group 

Poor  Fair 

Average 

Above 

Average  Excellent 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

2 3 

2 

1 2 

3-97 

Control 

4 7 

4 

3 0 

SUMMARY  AMD  CONCLUSIONS 


This  section  presents  a summary  of  the  study,  reports  findings, 
and  presents  conclusions  that  the  authors  made  from  the  research 
findings . 


Summary 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  phase  of  Project  EEDY  (Rural 
Education-Disadvantaged  Youth)  was  to  develop  and  evaluate  a voca- 
tionally oriented  educational  program  designed  to  develop  the 
present  and  potential  capabilities  of  socioeconomically  disadvantat,ed 
youth.  A model  educational  program  was  designed  and  tried  out  in 
a single  community.  The  teacher  of  agriculture  in  the  local  school 
served  as  the  local  coordinator  for  the  project. 

Research  Sample  of  Disadvantaged  Families 

Severely  disadvantaged  families  were  considered  to  be  those 
families  who  had  a net  annua]  income  of  $3000  or  less  or  were 
considered  to  be  socj.ally  or  economically  disadvantaged  by  officials 
in  state  and  local  agencies.  By  these  procedures  238  severely 
disadvantaged  families  were  identified  from  the  total  county  popu- 
lat ion  of  2073  families.  A random  sample  ol  60  families  was  drawn 
from  the  population  of  disact^'-antaged  families.  This  sample  was 
deiirited  to  include  onlj'-  those  families  that  had  children  of  school 
or  pre-school  age  and  whose  head  of  the  household  was  55  years  of 
age  Dr  yoxuiger.  The  thirty-five  families,  remaining  after  this 
delimitation,  were  randomly  assigned  to  an  experimental  and  two 
control  groups.  Twenty-eight  of  these  families  were  remaining  in 
the  treatment  groups  at  the  completion  of  the  study. 
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Treatment 


The  model  vocationally  oriented  educational  program  conducted 
by  the  local  teacher  of  agricult»nre  served  as  the  treatment  for  the 
experimental  families.  The  control  gi-oups  were  not  involved  in  an 
educational  program  designed  for  the  disadvantaged^  but  did  have 
available  the  normal  educational  facilities  of  the  comnunity. 

Data  Collected 


Standardized  instruments^  a FamiXy  Data  Record^  a School  Data 
Form,  and  a series  of  Interview  SchedrJ.es  were  employed  to  collect 
economic^  sociological  and  psychological  data.  Hr&test  data  were 
collected  utilizing  standardized  instruments^  the  Family  Data 
Record,  and  Scioul  Data  Fc^rm.  Posttest  data  were  collected  employing 
the  standardized  instruments.  School  Data  Form  and  the  Interview 
. Schedules • 

Statistical  Design  and  Analyses 

Tlife  research  design  employed  was  a pretest  and  posttest  control 
group  design  with  two  control' groups . Chi  square  analysis  was  emplpyed 
both  to  describe  the  samples  On  the  basis  of  the  pretest  and  to 
ascertain  bhe  effect  of  the  education  program  on  the  basis  of 
posttest  data  which  were  grouped  or  nominal.  Analysis  of  covariance 
was  employed  to  analyze  Interval  data.  Here  the  pretest  served  as 
the  covariatb  while  the  posttest  served  as  the  variate. 

Conclusions 

The  conclusions  of  this  study,  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
study,  include  a description  of  the  families  in  the  treatment 
groups  and  the  evaluation  of  the  educational  program. 

Description  of  the  Sample 

In  order  to  establish  the  environmental  conditions  of  the 
severely  disadvantaged  families  and  the  equality  of  the  treatment 
groups,  comparisons  of  pretest  data  were  made  between  the  treatment 
groups.  Major  areas  for  %diich  comparisons  were  made  were  (l)  the 
family  residence,  (2)  the  farm  business,  (3)  financial  assistance, 

(4)  race  and  nationality  and  (^y  geographic  mobility. 

The  r 'Idence.  The  residence  in  %rtiich  the  severely  disadvan- 
taged rural  families  lived  may  be  described  as  a single  occupancy 
house  of  fair  or  poor  condition.  The  dilapidated  condition  of  the 
residence  was  ejcempllfied  by  the  low  resale  value  estimated  by  the 
families  %rtiich  was  less  than  $6000  for  over  one-half  of  the  families. 
Many  of  the  residences  did  not  have  some  of  the  household  conveniences 
such  as  telephone  and  indoor  bathrooutv  that  most  American  families 
usually  possess. 


The  treatment  groups  were  not  statistically  different  on  ai^r  of 
the  v6o:iables  related  to  the  condition  of  the  residence- 

Farm  business,  A majority  of  the  participating  families  owned 
some  type  of  farm  business,  but  received  less  than  one-half  of  the 
income  from  the  faim  business.  On  their  small  farms,  which  were 
mostly  less  than  80  acres  in  size,  families  produced  some  type  of 
livestock  and/or  crops.  Very  few  families  produced  vegetables  or 
fruits  for  their  own  consumption.  Thus,  supporting  the  interviewers' 
x^eports  of  dietary  habits  and  improper  money  management.  These 
meager  farm  businesses  were  supplemented  by  part-time  or  regular 
jobs.  Possessing  little  or  no  technical  skills,  the  family  bread- 
winner usually  obtained  low-paying  jobs. 

Financial  etssistance.  Sources  of  financial  assistance  received 
by  one  or  more  families  in  the  treatment  groups  were  pension,  social 
security,  aid  to  dependent  children,  unemployment  and  disability 
payments. 

The  apparent  underemployment  of  the  breadwinner  of  the  family 
appeared  to  necessitate  a source  oi  financial  assistance  to  enable 
the  family  to  survive.  The  treatment  groups  did  not  differ  sta- 
tistically in  the  proportion  of  families  who  received  financial 
assistance  from  the  various  sources. 

Race  and  nationality.  All  families  in  the  treatment  groups 
were  Caucasians  whose  parents  had  not  immigrated  to  this  country. 

Geographic  mobility.  Most  of  the  parents  in  the  disadvantaged 
families  resided  in  the  same  geographic  area  in  which  they  were  bom 
and  gre*  to  adulthood.  The  wives  appeared  to  be  slightly  more 
mobile  prior  to  marriage  than  their  husbands.  Additional  evidence 
of  the  lack  of  mobility  was  given  by  the  fact  that  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  families  had  lived  in  another  location  in  the  ccunty 
before  moving  to  the  residence  in  which  they  resided.  This  lack  of 
mobility  was  not  viewed  as  being  bad,  rather  as  being  a sign  that 
these  people  did  not  wish  or  were  afraid  to  leave  the  geographic  area 
with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Had  they  moved  to  the  city,  many 
would  have  found  worse  conditions  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

The  treatment  groups  thus  compared  were  of  similar  composition 
witn  respect  to  variables  relating  to  residence,  farm  business, 
financial  assistance,  geographic  mobility,  race,  and  nationality. 

Evaluation  of  the  Educational  Program 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  educational  program,  posttest  data  were 
collected  employing  a battery  of  standardized  instruments  and  inter- 
view schedul'^s.  These  data  were  analyzed  using  the  statistical 
procedures  of  analysis  of  covariance  and  chi  square.  Variable^ 
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included  on  the  standardized  instruments  were  related  to  the  community, 
morale,  perceived  social  class,  deprivation,  and  leisure  time. 

These  variables  were  analyzed  by  analysis  of  covariance  with  the 
pretest  data  serving  as  the  covariate  for  the  corresponding  data 
on  the  posttest.  Interview  schedules  included  variables  related  to 
parental  desires  for  their  children,  parents*  experiences  and 
desires  for  themselves,  financial  information,  farm  businesses,  and 
the  home  and  its  surroundings.  These  data  were  analyzed  using  the 
chi  square  technique. 

Community  variables,  Bie  Community  Solidarity  Index  Schedule 
(2)  was  employed  to  ascertain  an  index  of  the  participants  on  the 
quality  of  the  community  with  regard  to  community  spirit,  inter- 
personal relations,  family  responsibility  toward  the  community, 
schools,  churches,  economic  behavior,  local  government  and  tension 
areas,  Although  no  significant  differences  were  observed  among 
adjusted  treatment  means  for  any  of  the  coomunity  variables,  it  was 
noted  that  tne  experimental  group  had  the  hipest  adjusted  treatment 
mean  on  six  of  the  nine  variables.  Thus,  with  largei  groups 
differences  as  large  as  those  observed  here  may  be  significant. 
Additicxial  emphasis  on  this  area  cf  instruction  in  Hiase  IV  would  seem 
to  be  logical. 

Morale  variables,  Bie  morale  variables  of  general  adjustment 
and  total  morale  were  measured  by  employing  the  Minnesota  Survey  of 
Opinion  (6),  Hie  fact  that  disadvantaged  families  have  a lower 
morale  and  poor  adjustment  was  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  phase  of 
Froject  HEDY,  Hius,  this  is  a viable  area  in  which  to  work  toward  a 
better  adjustment  and  attitude  toward  the  family,  self  concept  and 
coGULunity,  Here,  as  with  the  community  variables,  no  significant 
differences  were  obtained  between  the  treatment  group  adjusted  means. 
However,  the  adjusted  means  indicated  a trend  for  the  experimental 
group  to  have  a better  general  adjustment  and  higher  morale,  Hie 
experimental  group  had  higher  morale  and  better  general  adjustment 
-ihan  either  of  the  two  control  gi’oups,  with  only  a short  duration 
of  the  experimental  treatment. 

Social  class,  Hie  socioeconomic  class  to  which  an  individual 
perceives  that  he  belongs  appears  to  be  related  to  his  feelings  of 
worth.  To  the  disadvamtaged  person  it  may  indicate  an  ’^acceptance” 
of  one*s  position  in  life.  Due  to  the  lerge  amount  of  within  cell 
variance  a significant  F value  was  not  obtained  in  the  analysis  of 
covariance.  The  fact  that  the  experimental  group  adjusted  means 
for  perceived  social  class  was  in  the  middle  class  idiile  the  control 
groups'  was  in  the  upper  working  and  working  classes  should  not  be 
overlooked , 

Deprivation,  Although  it  .as  recognized  that  an  educational 
program  could  not  solve  all  of  the  ills  of  a socioeconomic  disadvantaged 
family,  much  progress  was  apparent.  Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the 
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follow-up  visits  made  by  the  coordinator  to  the  hone  of  each  of  the 
experimental  families  following  each  group  meeting.  Kie  experimental 
group  had  the  lowest  deprivation  score  on  11  of  the  12  deprivation 
scales  included  on  the  Wants  and  Satisfaction  Scale  (4).  For 
household  conveniences,  the  experimental  group  adjusted  treatment 
mean  was  significantly  lower  than  one  of  the  control  groups.  Kiis 
fact  supports  the  statement  of  the  educational  program  coordinator 
regarding  the  attempts  families  involved  in  the  educational  program 
were  making  to  improve  their  households. 

Leisure  time  activities.  The  results  of  the  data  on  partici- 
pation in  leisure  time  activities  and  leisure  time  enjoyment  were 
inconclusive . Here  it  would  seem  that  two  possible  conclusions 
could  be  made;  (l)  either  the  lack  of  money  and  time  were  available 
for  such  activities,  or  (2)  the  educational  prc^am  was  ineffective 
with  regard  to  improving  those  leisure  time  activities  included  on 
the  instrument. 

School  data.  Grades  in  academic  and  vocational  courses  as  well 
as  attendance  in  school  are  to  some  extent  measures  of  the  effective- 
ness of  an  educational  program  which  focuses  on  the  developnent  of 
the  potential  capabilities  of  youtl  . Kiese  measures  were  taken  for  the 
year  immediately  preceding  the  treatment  and  one  year  during  the 
educational  program.  Kie  variate,  which  was  considered  to  be  the 
year  during  the  educational  program,  did  not  receive  the  full  effect 
of  the  prc^am  since  the  grades  students  earned  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year  were  during  the  early  phases  of  the  educational 
program.  *nie  experimental  group  had  a hi^er  adjusted  mean  for  both 
total  and  academic  grades  and  lower  adjusted  mean  for  days  absence 
from  school  than  either  of  the  control  groups.  Statistical  signifi- 
cance was  not  achieved  on  these  variables,  however. 

Parental  desires  for  their  children.  Data  concerning  parentel 
desires  for  their  children's  education,  occupation,  income,  and  area 
oi  residence  were  obtained  by  employing  Interview  Schedule  One. 

Hie  establishment  of  realistic  educational  goals  was  one  of  the 
objectives  of  the  educational  treatment.  It  was  ascertained  that 
parents  who  were  involved  in  the  educational  program  had  seme 
definite  aspiration  as  to  the  level  of  education  they  wished  their 
children  would  attain  and  a hi^er  percentage  had  some  idea  of  the 
cost  of  post- secondary  education. 

Hie  percentage  of  financial  support  that  parents  thought  they 
could  provide  was  a function  of  the  treatment  group  as  indicated 
by  the  significant  chi  square  value.  Here,  a larger  proportion  of 
the  experimental  group  indicated  they  could  support  some,  but  less 
than  50.00  percent,  of  their  childrens'  post-secondary  education 
than  did  the  control  group.  Hie  educational  program  apparently 
had  some  effect  on  the  experimental  group  families'  financial  planning 
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cuid  their  goal  definitions.  A greater  proportion  of  the  control  group 
than  the  experimental  group  failed  to  respond  to  the  amount  of 
financial  help  they  could  provide  for  their  children. 

Occupational  aspirations  of  the  parents  for  their  oldest 
child  living  at  home  was  found  to  be  a function  of  the  treatment 
group.  The  parents  in  the  experimental  group  either  had  a specific 
Occupation  in  mind  for  their  oldest  child  or  wanted  the  child  to 
formulate  his  own  occupational  objective.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
control  group  families  declined  to  establish  ar^  type  of  occupational 
objective  for  their  oldest  child.  Parental  aspirations  for  the  next 
to  the  oldest  child  living  at  home  were  similar  to  the  oldest;  however 
the  occupational  aspiration  classification  was  not  found  to  be  a func- 
tion of  the  treatment  group. 

The  income  level  parents  desired  for  their  oldest  and  next  oldest 
child  living  at  hone  was  found  to  be  a function  of  the  treatment  group 
Here,  as  with  the  level  of  education  parents  defiired  for  their 
children^  a higher  percentage  of  the  control  group  than  the  expert-  • 
llffintal  group  did  not  know  what  level  of  income  they  wanted  their 
children  to  earn  as  adults.  Thus,  the  goal  definition  unit  in  the 
educational  program  appeared  to  have  performed  the  function  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

Parental  desireS  for  themselves.  It  was  anticipated  by  the 
researchers  that  the  situation  and  desires  of  parents  would  be  more 
difficult  to  Influence  than  would  the  parents'  desires  for  their 
children.  AneJysis  of  the  posttest  data  supported  this  research 
hypothesis.  No  statistically  significant  difference  was  observed 
between,  the  heads  of  the  households  in  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  on  the  variables  of  job  advanciements , new  skills  acquired, 
changes  of  job,  desire  for  job  change,  income  desired,  education 
desired,  education  obtained,  membership  in  community  organizations, 
or  condition  of  health.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  a considerably 
higher  percentage  of  the  control  fi3'^>up  heads  of  the  households 
wanted  to  change  jobs  and  desired  academic  rather  than  vocational 
education,  >diile  a higher  percentage  of  the  experimental  group 
reported  attending  some  type  of  educational  function  during  the  year 
prior  to  the  posttest. 

Although  the  educational  program  was  focused  on  disadvantaged 
youth,  changes  in  adult  members  were  also  sought  in  order  that  the 
entire  family  could  be  brought  back  into  the  mainstream  of  community 
life.  Additional  emphasis  on  this  aspect  of  the  educational  program 
appears  to  be  necessary. 

Some  progress  toward  improving  tne  families’  attitude.. toward 
their  place  of  residence  appeared  to  have  been  made  as  reflected  by 
the  lower  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  >dio  wanted  to  change 
their  location  of  residence.  The  desire  to  do  something  about  their 
situation  rather  than  just  wanting  to  get  out  of  their  situation  seems 
to  have  been  cultivated. 
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Desires  and  experiences  of  children*  Inherent  to  ar^  program 
which  purports  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  youth  through  a voca- 
tionally oriented  educational  program  is  the  establishment  of  realis- 
tic educational  goals  and  defined  aspirations  that  will  enable 
individuals  to  pursue  feasible  objectives. 

The  establishment  of  realistic  goals,  however,  is  not  easy  to 
measure.  An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  whether  or  not  the  children 
in  disadvantaged  families  had  established  some  type  of  goal.  All 
of  the  children  in  the  experimental  group  and  five-sixths  of  the 
children  in  the  control' grtyup'  had  established’ the  educationhl'  level 
they  wished  to  obtain.  Also  a similar  response  W£is  noted  for  the 
field  of  study  students  wished  to  pursue  at  their  highest  level  of 
education  where  all  of  the  experimental  and  sexen-ninths  of  the  control 
group  designated  a specific  field  of  study. 

A trend  was  observed  for  the  children  in  the  experimental  group 
to  express  occupational  or  educational  desires  when  asked  what 
their  strongest  desires  were  for  one,  two  and  five  years  from  the 
posttest  date.  The  control  group  children  tended  to  indicate  more 
materialistic  goals. 

Data  regarding  the  place  of  residence  in  which  the  children 
who  were  twelve  years  of  age  or  older  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  children  desired  to  live 
in  an  urban  area  or  in  a different  county  than  the  one  in  which  they 
lived.  This  was  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  researchers. 

Frpm  these  results,  it  was  recommended  that  more  emphasis  be 
placed  on  goal  definition  and  occupational  planning  as  a part  of 
the  vocationally  oriented,  family  centered  educational  program  in 
which  the  children  were  involved. 

Financial  information.  Valid  financial  information  was  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  from  disadvantaged  families.  Many  families  did 
not  know  their  gross  farm  income,  and  only  guessed  at  their  living 
expenses.  Many  factors  preclude  making  conclusive  statements  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  the  educational  program  concerning  the  financial 
situations  of  the  family.  Among  these  factors  are  (l)  the  low 
observed  frequencies  in  income  classifications,  and  (2)  absence  of 
valid  data. 

The  experimental  group  families  appeared  to  know  more  about  their 
financial  situation  than  did  the  control  group  families.  This  is 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  experimental  group  included  a 
lower  percentage  of  families  who  had  no  record  of  their  gross  farm 
income  and  a high  percentage  of  families  who  knew  what  their  living 
expenses  were  for  the  year  prior  to  the  posttest  than  did  the  control 
group.  The  larger  percentage  of  experimental  group  families  who 
reported  having  living  expenses  of  less  than  $2000  was  probably  due 
to  the  increased  number  of  families  who  were  cognisant  of  their  living 
cost . 
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The  farm  business.  Inadequate  data  were  available  about  the  ftmn 
businesses  operated  by  the  disadvantaged  families  with  respect 
to  production  efiiciency  such  as  yields  of  crops,  cost  of  produc- 
tion, birth  of  livestock,  weaning  rate  of  livestock  for  analysis  by 
chi  square.  Instruments  used  to  collect  data  related  to  the  farm 
business  shot^Ld  be  revised  to  measure  efficiency  and  to  reflect 
improvements  a family  may  make. 

The  home  and  surroundings.  R*ide  of  ownership  seemed  to  emerge 
as  the  educational  program  coordinator  worked  with  the  families 
through  group  meetings  and  visits.  The  effect^  although  not 
statistically  significant,  was  that  many  families  cleaned  up  surround- 
ings, remodeled  parts  of  the  house,  and  purchased  new  furniture. 

Hints  cf  this  inqporvement  may  be  observed  in  the  facts  that  (l) 
a lower  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  residences  were  rated 
very  poor,  (2)  a hi^er  percentage  of  experimental  group  families' 
furniture  was  rated  above  average  or  better,  (3)  a higher  percentage 
of  the  experimental  families'  lawns  and  grounds  were  rated  above 
average  or  better,  and  (4)  a hi^er  percentage  of  the  experimental 
families'  surroundings  were  rated  as  excellent  with  regard  to  clean- 
liness and  tidiness  as  compared  to  the  control  group. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOP  THE  PURAL  DISADVANTAGED 

IKTPODUCTION 


Approx ims.tely  one  in  every  six  persons  existing  under  deprived 
conditions  in  the  Iftiited  States  is  living  in  r'jral  areas . Improving 
the  position  of  the  rural  disadvantaged  has  become  a concern,  not  only 
to  people  in  rural  areas,  but  also  to  the  urban  citizen.  Youth  from 
severely  dj.s advantaged  families  either  migrate  to  urban  areas 
where  they  often  are  unable  to  compete  successfully  for  jobs  available 
or  they  remain  in  the  r'rral  area  and,  lacking  the  ability  to  be 
socially  mobile,  may  continue  to  live  under  deprived  economic  con- 
ditions, Thus,  many  rural  disadvantaged  youth  find  themselves  living 
and  raising  familic^^  in  conditions  no  better  than  the  previous  genera- 
tions, an  untenable  situation  in  our  present  day  society. 

The  study  of  rural  disadvantaged  families  and  the  development 
and  evaluation  of  a vocationally  oriented  educational  program  to  meet 
their  needs  was  the  focus'  of  a five-year  research  study  directed 
by  the  Agricultural  Education  Division,  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  Department,  Iftiiversity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois, 

The  official  title  of  the  project  was  "Dt -/elopment  of  Human  Pe- 
sources  Through  a Vocationally  Oriented  Educational  Program  for 
D;* s advantaged  Families  in  Depressed  Pui'al  Areas,"  The  short  title 
more  commonly  used  was  "Pui'al  Education  - Disadvantaged  Youth," 

(Project  REDY) , 

Following  is  a description  of  the  procedure  followed  in  developing 
the  REDY  Educational  Program,  Source  units  and  teaching  plans  that 
were  developed  for  use  by  locai.  educators  in  initiating  and  conducting 
the  REDY  Educational  Program  are  also  presented.  The  educational 
progranv,  source  units  and  teachirg  plans,  served  as  the  treatment  for 
the  experimentally  designed  study. 

Purpose  of  Pesearch 

The  purpose  of  Project  REDY  defined  in  its  simplest  terms  was 
that  of  generating  in  rural  school  districts  an  effective  vocationally 
oriented,  family  centered  educational  program  that  would  bring  about 
the  fujyL  utilization  of  the  present  and  potential  capabilities  of 
rural  youth  who  were  economically  and  socially  handicapped. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  project  was  to  develop,  conduct  and 
evaluate  a "model"  preparatory  and  supplemental  vocational2y  oriented 
education  program,  specifically  designed  for  members  of  disadvantaged 
rural  families , which  would  lead  to  gainful  employment  of  youth 
and  adults , 

Pesearch  Population 

Using  tax  records  and  state  and  county  census  reports,  depressed 
rural  areas  were  identified  in  Illinois  where  the  average  annual  family 
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incoifle  was  less  than  ^3000,  The  REDY  Educational  Erogrum  was  developed 
utilizing  information  obtained  from  an  in-depth  study  of  the  severely 
disadvantaged  families  in  a selected  depressed  rural  area.  One  school 
district  in  the  depressed  rural  area  was  utilized  to  try  out  the  "model" 
vocationally  oriented,  family  centered  educational  program.  Families 
included  in  the  educational,  program  had  to  meet  the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  family  had  at  least  one  child  in  junior  high  or  senior 
high  school, 

2,  The  family  had  an  annual  income  of  $3000:  or  less,  except  in 
cases  Oi  large  families,  or  when  the  family  was  qual.ified 
for  one  or  more  public  aid  programs . 

3»  The  head  of  the  household  was  55  years  old  or  younger.  This 
age  limit  was  exceeded  if  children  in  the  family  were  twelve 
years  of  age  or  older  and  in  school, 

4,  The  family  lived  in  a rural  environment. 

The  educational  program  was  initially  conducted  and  evaluated 
utilizing  an  experimental  group  which  numbered  ten  families  and  two 
control  groups  of  ten  and  eight  families  respectively.  To  evaluate 
the  REDY  <Educational  Program  various  instruments  were  utilized  to 
gather  data  from  families  included  in  the  experimental  and  control 
groups , Data  were  collected  both  prior  to  and  following  the  educational 
activities  that  afforded  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  REDY  Educational 
Program*  In  addition,  the  local  coordinator  provided  constructive 
criticism  as  he  conducted  the  pilot  program,.  Data  from  both  these 
sources  guided  the  development  of  the  educational  program  that  was 
later  conducted  and  evaluated  in  five  other  school  districts. 

THE  EDUCAIIONAL  PROGRAM 


Coordinating  the  Educational  Program 

. • 

The  Agricultural  Education  Division,  Iftiiversity  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana-Champaign,  provided  eissistanoe  to  the  participating  schools 
in  the  form  of  source  units,  teaching  plans,  selected  visual  aids, 
and  program  evaluation.  In  addition,  staff  members  were  available 
for  consultation  throi^ghout  the  duration  of  the  program. 

The  schools  recognized  the  REDY  Educational  Program  as  a part  of 
the  adult  education  program  of  the  agricultural  occupations  department. 
The  program  was  conducted  as  a part  cf  the  local  secondary  school's 
effort  to  improve  education  in  the  community.  Approximately  200 
hours  of  group  and  individual  instruction  were  involved.  The 
agricultural  occupations  instructors  who  served  as  coordinators 
were  paid  a fee  from  the  project  funds. 
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Local  coordinators  were  supplied  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
Project  REDY  staff  with: 

A.  Source  units  and  teaching  plans  that  guided: 

1.  Initiation  of  the  educational  program 

2.  Group  meetings 

3*  Home  visits 

E.  Teaching  materials  that  were  reproduced  for: 

1.  Visual  guides 

2 . Handouts 

C.  Data  gathering  insbruments  as  follows: 

1.  Family  Data  Records 

2.  Interview  schedules 

3.  Standardized  instruments 

D.  Sample  or  multiple  cc^ies  of  refe^  v ice  materials 

E.  Workshops  that  were  used  to: 

1.  Brief  coordinators  on: 

(a)  Characteristics  and  attitudes  of  the  rural  disad- 
vantaged 

(b)  The  description  of  the  education  program,  e^-g., 
purpose,  objectives,  use  of  teaching  plans,  and 
suggested  procedures  and  techniques  for  developing 
rapport  with  disadvantaged  families 

2,  Debrief  coordinators  to: 

(a)  Detect  and  solve  problems  common  to  the  educational 
program 

(b)  Share  in  successes  to  maintain  morale  and  enthu<^iasm 
of  the  local  coordinators 

(c)  Get  subjective  evaluations  of  the  REDY  Educational 
Program  and  determine  implications  for  expanding 
educational  programs  for  the  rural  disadvantaged 

Initiating  the  Educational  Program 

Prior  to  conducting  the  vocationally  oriented  educational  program 
in  a local  school,  it  was  necessary  to  take  specific  actions  to 
identify  disadvantaged  rural  fa^dlies  in  the  community,  to  establish 
rapport  with  family  members,  and  to  motivate  families  to  cooperate 
by  participating  in  the  educational  activities.  Identification  of 
families,  gaining  attention  of  f£imily  members,  and  family  motivation 
were  three  important  activities  conducted  as  a part  of  the  initiation 
stage  cf  the  occupationally  oriented  educational  program. 

Identifying  families  eligible  for  the  educational  larogram#  The 
names  of  disadvantaged  families  were  obtained  fr<xn  individuals  and 
and  agencies  in  the  community.  From  this  list  of  names,  families  were 
selected  to  participate  in  the  educational  program. 
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Gettinfi  the  attention  of  the  families.  This  was  accomplished  by 
establishing  rapport  between  the  local  coordinator  and  the  families, 
who  in  many  cases  were  not  previously  acquainted,  and  by  the  coordinator 
raising  questions  to  focus  on  the  need  for  vocational  objectives, 
plans,  and  means  of  obtaining  training  for  the  family  youth. 

Motivating  families  to  participate  in  the  .educational  program. 

The  purpose  was  to  motivate  the  selected  families  to  participate  in 
the  program  by  getting  them  to  attend  group  meetings  €uid  cooperate 
with  the  coordinator  in  the  follow-up  or  "kitchen  table'" lessons. . 

The  three  source  units  used  by  local  coordinators  in  carrying 
out  the  three  activities  described  above  in  their  local  communities  are 
presented  in  Supplement  A. 

Iftiits  of  Instruction 


Utilizing  the  information  gleaned  from  an  in-depth  study  of 
the  rural  disadvantaged,  the  REDY  Education  R*ogram  was  designed  to 
focus  upon  three  major  areas : (l)  determining  realistic  career 

.choices  and  plans  for  the  children^{2)  improving  family  financial 
iifunagement,  and  (3)  improving  family  income.  Each  area  of  focus 
or  unit  was  analyzed  and  educational  and  action  objectives  established 
for  each  unit  as  presented  in  the  outline  that  follows : 

I.  Determining  realistic  career  choices  end  plnns  for  the  chi].dren 

A.  Educational  objectives.  To  develop  in  youth: 

1.  The  ability  to  enter  into  and  progress  in  an  appropriate 
field  of  work  by  developing  a favorable  attitude  toward 
entry  into  the  world  of  work. 

2.  The  ability  to  make  realistic  decisions  regarding  a 
career. 

3*  A favorable  attitude  toward  education  and  job  training. 

4.  A positive  attitude  toward  accomplishing  realistic 
career  goals . 

5.  The  ability  to  gain  entrance  into  the  chosen  career. 

B.  Action  objectives.  To  help  the  older  in-school  and  out- 

of- school  youth  living  at  home: 

1.  Make  realistic  decisions  regarding  a career. 

2.  R*epare  for  entry  into  the  world  of  work  through  school 
supervised  employment  experiences . 

3.  Enter  into  post-high  school  training  programs  leading  to 
entry  into  or  progress  in  the  occupation  of  their  choice. 

4.  Enter  into  and  progress  in  the  occupation  of  their  choice. 
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II.  Improving  family  financial  management 

A.  Educational  objectives.  To  create  3n  family  members  the 
ambition  and  potential  for  achieving  a higher  standard  of 
living  by  developing: 

1.  A favorable  attitude  toward  raising  income  to  an  optimum 
level, 

2.  A desire  to  establish  family  financial  goals. 

3*  Pride  in  productive  effort, 

4,  An  understanding  of  how  to  obtain  aivi  use  comnunity  service, 

5,  The  ability  to  use  credit  effectively, 

6,  Favorable  attitudes  toward  keeping  records, 

7,  An  understanding  of  the  decision  process  of  buying. 

8,  Pride  in  making  the  best  use  of  finances  available, 

9,  A sacrificial  determination  to  achieve  worthwhile 
family  goals, 

10,  An  awareness  of  and  resistance  to  financial  pitfalls, 

B,  Action  objectives.  To  have  the  family: 

1,  Obtain  more  family  living  benefits  from  their  income 
through  in^oved  financial  management, 

2,  Develop  long-range  financial  goals, 

III,  Improving  family  income 

A,  Educational  objectives.  To  develop  in  family  members  the 
desire  arjd  ability  to  make  and  inplement  realistic  decisions 
regarding  their  employment  and  business  by  developing: 

1,  An  attitude  of  making  periodic  appraisals  of  their 
income  earning  situation, 

2,  A favorable  attitude  toward  seeking  additional  occupational 
training  and  information, 

3,  A realistic  awareness  of  their  personal  abilities  end 
preferences  as  well  as  their  limitations, 

4,  An  attitude  of  looking  for  new  opportunities  within 
their  present  employment  and  in  related  occupations. 

5,  A willingness  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  impleifcent 
a change, 

B,  Action  objectives.  To  have  adults  in  each  family: 

1.  Increase  the  income  for  family  living  through  improved 
management  of  farm  enterprises, 

2.  Make  realistic  decisions  regarding  their  career  choice, 

3.  Prepare  for  entry  into  training  which  wil?.  allow  them 
to  begin  in  or  upgrade  themselves  in  the  occupation  of 
their  choice. 

Based  on  the  objectives  of  the  units  and  needs  of  the  rural 
disadvantaged}  tetiching  topics  and  anticipated  problem  areas  were 
identified  and  incorporated  into  an  overall  program  plan  as  shown  in 
Table  VI-1, 
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Table  VI-1,  Topics  and  Major  Problem  Areas  Included  in  the 
Educational  H^>gram  by  Meeting  Number 


Meeting 

Number Teaching  Topic Major  Rroblem  Area 


1 Understanding  the  high  school 
occupational  training  and 
guidaitce  program 


2 Identifying  educational  and 
training  agencies  in  the 
community  and  state 


3 Helping  family  members  estab? 
lish  educational  and  occupa- 
tional goals 

4 Helping  youth  through 
ccmmiunity  action  programs 


^ Analyzing  family  expeiuiitures 

6 Establishing  long-range 

family  financial  goals 


7 Developing  family  financial 
plans 

8 Developing  financial  p3ans 
and  using  business  and  family 
records 


9 Adjusting  family  resources 
to  increase  family  income 


10  Using  credit  wisely 


thderstanding  job  requirements 
for  youth 

Iftiderstanding  the  school 
guidance  program 

Identifying  post-high  school 
institutions  available 
Gaining  admission  to  post- 
high  school  programs 
Financing  children's 
education 

Setting  goals  for  children 

Helping  youth  in  iob  entry 
Determining  family  expenditures 


Participating  in  community 
action  programs 
Iftiderstanding  children's 
employment  opportunities 

tfanaging  family  expendiitures 

Establishing  financial  plans 
Developing  educational  goals 
based  on  family  finances 

Iftiderstanding  the  importance, 
of  financial  planning 
Developing  a family  budget 

Planning  financial  expenditures 
Planning  family  finances  to 
meet  educational  Zoals 
Supplementing  family  income 

Determining  family  resources 
Keeping  family  and  business 
record 

Iftiderstanding  the  use  of  credit 
Using  credit  to  meet  educa- 
tional goals 
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Meeting 

Number Teaching  Topic tfa.ior  Problem  Area 


3X  Utilizing  community  services 


12  Reviewing  and  revising 
family  goals 


Iftiderstandlng  the  value  of 
community  services 
Identifying  community  services 
available 

Using  community  services  / 

Establishing  family  goals 
In^roving  family  income  | 
Improving  financial  management 


Teaching  Procedure 

Family  members,  including  older  childr^,  in  the  exi>erlmental 
educational  program  were  encouraged  to  attend  group  meetings  >diere  the 
problems  and  concerns  of  participants  directed  the  educational 
activities.  Class  discussions  of  mutual  problems  and  visiting  among 
families  were  encouraged.  Local  ccordinators  followed  the  comprehensive 
teaching  plans  provided  in  conducting  the  educational  activities. 

Each  coordinator  was  encouraged  to  adapt  the  plans  to  meet  the  needs 
of  his  particular  group. 

After  each  group  meeting,  the  local  coordinator  made  a visit  to 
the  home  of  each  family  enrolled  in  the  prcgram.  If  the  family  had 
attended  the  last  group  meeting,  he  briefly  reviewed  the  meeting, 
related  the  information  covered  in  the  group  meeting  to  the  particular 
family  situation,  aided  the  families  with  their  unique  problems, 
sought  problems  he  could  help  with,  motivated  the  family  to  attend 
the  next  group  meeting,  made  transportation  arrangements  for  them  to 
get  to  the  next  group  meeting,  and  collected  family  data  for  his 
program  files. 

If  the  family  had  not  attended  the  last  group  meeting,  the 
coordinator  proceeded  as  with  the  families  >rtio  did  attend  the  group 
meeting,  and,  in  addition,  he  discussed  the  material  covered  at  the 
last  group  meeting  and  put  more  emphasis  on  motivating  family 
members  to  attend  the  next  group  meeting. 

Group  meetings  were  usually  held  at  the  local  school,  but  the 
coordinator  free  to  conduct  group  meetings  in  homes  or  other 
preferred  locations.  Meeting  times  and  dates  were  set  to  acconokodate 
the  families  involved.  Group  meetings  usually  lasted  from  two  to 
three  hours.  Home  visits  were  commonly  two  hours,  but  ranged  from 
one  to  three  hours,  depending  upon  the  interest  and  needs  of  the  family. 
During  group  meetings  and  the  follow-up  home  visits,  coordinators 
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encouraged  each  family  to  establish  realistic  goals  that  would 
improve  family  conditions.  Throughout  the  program,  family  memberc 
were  urged  to  take  action  to  accomplish  their  goals. 

Excluding  the  summer  months,  coordinators  normally  conducted 
one  group  meeting  per  month  and  visited  each  family'  in  their 
home  at  least  one  time  each  month*  The  time  span  and  major  events 
of  the  REDY  Educational  l^ogram  are  shown  in  Figure  VI-1.  The 
individual  teaching  plans  used  by  local  coordinators  in  conducting 
group  meetings  and  home  instructional  visits  are  presented  in 
Supplement  B. 
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FIGURE  VI  - 1 


Schedule  of  Major  Events  of  the  Educational  R*ogram 
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SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMRLICAITOHS 


The  REDY  Educational  Program  was  developed  following  a compre- 
hensive study  of  the  rural  disadvantaged,  applied  on  a small  scale, 
and  evaluated  in  the  developmental  phase  of  the  project.  The  program 
was  modified  according  to  recommendations  that  emerged  during  the 
developmental  phase,  and  applied  and  evaluated  again,  on  a larger 
scale,  during  the  exemplary  phase  of  the  study. 

The  teaching  plans  and  accompanying  materials  developed  by 
the  research  staff  were  received  favorably  by  the  local  school 
personnel.  Local  coordinators  stated  that  the  participating 
families  displayed  changes  of  attitudes  and  actions  in  keepirg  with 
the  objectives  of  the  program. 

Local  coordinators  reported  that  disadvantaged  families  were 
anti-social  and  suspicious  of  people  representing  formal  organizations 
at  first,  and  that  personalized  activities  were  essential  to  gain 
their  initial  cooperation  and  trust.  Most  of  the  families  responded 
favorably  to  the  interest  exl:.ibited  in  them  by  the  local  educator. 

The  coordinators  granted  that  group  activities  gained  teacher  efficiency 
and  provided  valuable  social  activities  for  participating  families, 
but  that  individual  family  contacts  were  necessary  to  individualize 
instruction  and  to  encourage  families  to  take  action  to  improve 
their  situation. 

The  local  coordinators  expressed  a deep  personal  involvement 
with  families  and  stated  that  they  had  benefited  both  personally  and 
professionally  from  their  involvement.  Coordinators  were  rewarded 
for  their  efforts  when  they  observed  family  members  establish 
realistic  occupational  and  educational  goals;  saw  families  start 
attending  school  and  community  functions;  and  realized  that  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  family  had  b^en  improved  due  to  better 
business  or  family  management,  or  that  more  adequate  or  supplemental 
employment  had  been  secured. 

Statistical  results,  although  not  reported  at  this  point,  revealed 
that  families  participating  in  the  education  program  did  show 
in5>rovements  in  (l)  attitude  toward  the  community,  (2)  morale  of 
individual  family  members,  (3)  social  adjustment  and  involvement, 
and  (4)  economic  conditions  of  the  family. 

The  warm  response  given  by  the  majority  of  participating 
families  to  the  sincere  interest  shown  in  them  by  the  local  educator 
indicated  that  rural  disadvantaged  family  members  want  and  need 
assistance.  With  proper  motivation  and  a personalized  educational 
program,  many  rural  disadvantaged  family  members  may  establish 
realistic  educational  and  occupational  goals  and  take  action  to 
accomplish  these  goals  as  a means  of  breaking  out  of  the  chains  of 
poverty. 


The  REDY  Educational  R^ogram  served  effectively  as  a vehicle 
to  reach  a small  segment  of  the  disadvantaged  rural  families  in 
Illinois.  The  vocationally  oriented  educational  program  should  be 
expanded  in  Illinois  and  implemented  in  other  states  that  have  high 
concentrations  of  rural  disadvemtaged  people  in  an  effort  to  begin 
to  prepare  rural  young  people  €md  adults  for  adequate  employment. 
Also,  portions  of  the  educational  program  may  be  of  value  in  working 
with  the  urban  disadvemtaged . 


SUPPLEMEWT  A 


THREE  SOURCE  UNITS  FOR  INITIATING 
A VOCATIONALLY  ORIENTED.  FAMILY  CENTERED 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  RURAL  DISADVANTAGED 
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SOURCE  UKIT  I 


UNIT:  Initiating  the  REDY  Educational  Program 

TOPIC:  Identifying  Families  Eligible  for  the  REDY  Educational  Program 

INTRODICTION : There  is  much  data  available  which  confirms  the  fact 

that  families  having  special  needs  due  to  low  socio- 
economic levels  do  live  in  rural  areas.  However, 
few  people  can  identify  these  families  by  name  and 
location  of  their  residence.  The  first  job  of  the 
REDY  coordinator  is  to  identify  those  people  living 
in  his  area  to  be  served  by  the  REDY  Educational 
Program.  The  procedures  outlined  Represent  the 
results  of  a carefully  detailed  study  of  the  problem 
in  a realistic  on-site  situation. 


This  source  unit  presents  to  the  RELY  coordinator 
a plan  which  can  be  followed  i>o  efficiently  identify 
families  with  special  needs.  The  coordinator  should 
review  the  unit  and  become  familiar  with  the  objectives 
and  procedures  outlined.  Each  task  is  analyzed  and 
methods  which  can  be  used  to  accomplish  each  task 
are  outlined. 

OBJECTIVE)^  The  objectives  of  this  step  in  the  REDY  Educational 

Program  are  to  Iteve  the  program  coordinator: 

Identify  each  family  in  the  community  having  special 
needs  due  to  socioeconomic  • factors. 

Locate  the  residence  of  each  family. 

Collect  selected  data  regarding  the  present  sitiaation 
of  each  family. 

Start  a personal  data  file  for  each  family. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I.  Prepare  forms  on 
which  data  can  be 
recorded 

A.  See  Form  A - List  of  People  Who  Can  Help 
Identify  Families  (Samples  of  Forms  A 
through  H are  provided  at  the  end  of 
this  source  unit.) 

1.  Review  form  and  modify  it  to  meet 
local  needs. 

2.  Duplicate  copies  of  the  form  for  your 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

3.  Punch  forms  and  insert  in  coordinator's 
notebook . 

(note:  Forms  will  be  furnished  by  Project 

REDY  if  requested) 


B.  See  sample  Form  B - Preliminary  Information 

about  Families  Identified. 

1.  Review  form  and  modify  it  to  meet 
local  needs . 

2.  Duplicate  copies  of  the  iorm  for  yoiu:'  use. 
Prepare  enough  forms  to  accorimodate 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  families 
living  in  the  area  being  served. 

3.  Punch  forms  and  insert  a quantity  in  the 
coordinator's  notebook. 

4.  File  extra  copies  in  a properly  labeled 
file  folder  in  the  RSDY  file. 

(note:  Forms  will.be  furnished  by  Project 

REDY  if  requested) 


II. 


Identify  and 
record  on  Form 
A local  indivi- 
duals who  may 
be  able  to 
provide  names  of 
families  having 
special  needs 


A. 


Contact  local  representatives  of  agencies 
such  as  the : 

1.  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  College 
of  Agriculture 

2.  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Stabilization 
Committee 

3*  State  and  County  Public  Aid  (Welfare)  Office 

4.  Township  supervisors 

5.  State  parole  system 

6 . Others 


B.  Contact  local  civic  leaders  such  as: 

1 . Churchmen 

2.  Presidents  of  mens  and  womens  civic 
organizations  such  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

3.  Others 

C . Contact  school  personnel  such  as : 

1.  School  nurses 

2.  Guidance  counselors 

3.  Chief  school  administrators  for  public 
and  parochial  schools 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


4. 


5. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

School  attendance  officers 
officers) 

Others 


(truant 


III. 


Prepaie  to 
contact  indivi- 
duals identi- 
fied on  Form  A 


A. 


Arrange  with  your  supervisor  for  time 
required  to  make  contacts 

1.  Count  the  number  of  persons  you  wish 
to  contact.  Allocate  an  average  of 
thirty  minutes  per  contact  plus 
necesseiry  travel  time. 


2.  Contact  your  supervisor  to  arrange  to 
be  permitted  to  spend  the  necess«iry 
amount  of  time  and/or  to  inform  him 
of  the  job  you  will  be  completing 
during  this  time. 


IV . Contact  the 

people  listed 
on  Form  A 


B.  Fj.an  the  visitation  schedule 

1.  Examine  the  list  of  addresses  and 
determine  idiat  sequence  of  contacts 

would  make  most  efficient  use  of  your  time. 

2.  Using  a calendar  similar  to  Form  C, 
assign  appropriate  contacts  to  the  days 
you  have  available  for  the  HEDY  EBuca- 
tional  Program  (consider  geographical 
proximity) . 

3*  Review  your  tentative  itiner«iry  with 
your  supervisor,  and  give  him  a copy  if 
he  approves  your  plan. 

A.  j^e  appointment  with  each  person  to  be 
interviewed . 

1.  Refer  to  your  itiner«iry  and  determine 
contacts  scheduled  for  the  date  or 
dates  being  considered. 

2.  Make  a phone  call  to  the  person  to  be 
contacted  and  set  up  a date,  time  and 
place  of  meeting.  (Refer  to  Form  A for 
telephone  number). 

3.  During  phone  conversation: 

a.  Give  your  name  and  title 

b.  Explain  that  you  are  establishing 
a family  centered  educational 
program  for  families  who  have  special 
needs  due  to  low  socioeconomic  level. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


4. 


Steps  to  Accomt^ish  Jobs 

c.  Explain  that  you  are  the  coordinator 
of  the  educational  program. 

d.  EIxplain  that  you  have  found  that 
there  are  approximately  (use  a figui*e 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  families 
you  estimate  live  in  the  area  being 
served)  in  the  comnunity. 

e.  Relate  that  you  need  t*-'  identify  the 
names  of  families  having  special 
needs  &s  a result  of  their  low 
socioeconomib  status . 

f . Relate  that  you  think  he  or  she  can 
help  you  identify  soi^e  of  these 
families. 

g.  £xp3nln  that  you  vo^aid  like  an 
appointment  on  (give  day)  tox'  about 
30  ointd^es  to  disouss  this. 

h.  Arrange  for  agreeable  date,  time  and 
place  for  interview  and  record 
arrangements  on  Form  A. 

If  questions  are  raised  reg3srding  the 

educational  program,  explain  that  you  will 

be  glad  to  disease  tne  program  in  more 

detuil  when  you  come  to  see  him  01*  her. 


B.  R^epare  for  the  intcr/iaw 

1.  The  day  of  the  interview  inform  your 
supervisor  of  the  arrangement  for  the 
interview  (it  may  sometimes  be  more 
appropriate  to  inform  your  administrator 
a day  before  the  interview  especially 

if  interview  is  op  a Saturday), 

2.  Check  your  coordinator’s  notebook  to  be 
sure  you  have  an  adequate  supply  of 

B - Hreliminaiy  Information  About 
Families  Identified. 

3.  Place  your  calendar  of  activities  in 
the  ccoTdiuator's  notebook. 

4.  Arrange  your  time  schedule  so  you  can 
arrive  at  the  place  of  the. interview 
on  time  (you  may  need  to  allocate  time 
to  find  an  unfftmii  inr  location). 

C.  Initiating  the  interview.  Introduce  yourself 
and  the  vocationally  oriented  educational 
program. 


ERIC 
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Jobs  to  be  flone 


1. 


2. 

3. 


4. 


6. 


7. 

8. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs  

Give  your  name,  title  and  tbe  name  of 
the  school  phat  you  represent . 

Explain  that  you  are  the  coordinator  of 
the  educational  program. 

Explain  that  this  is  a local  school 
sponsored  family  centered  ed^jicational 
program  designed  to  help  families  with 
special  socioeconomico  needs, 

Explain  than  the  educational  program  has 
as  its  purposes  to: 

a.  Help  disadvantaged  families  begin 
thinking  about  the  future, 

b.  Help  the  family  memners  identify 
re6ilisitic  goals  for  themselves 
and  for  the  family  as  a unit, 

(Give  examples : 

Education  goals  of  youth 
Occupational  goals  of  young  and  old 
Imprcving  present  level  of  living) 

c . Help  the  family  reach  these  goals . 

d.  ?ro\ride  Individual  instruction  xt  the 
homes  and  small  group  instruction* 

Expl^itfi  that  data  indicate  there  are 
(give  figure  found  in  Item  IV,  A,  3»  d) 
families  having  special  needs  due  to  low 
socioeconomic  level  in  the  area 
being  served, 

a.  Explain  that  these  general  figures 
are  available  but  they  do  not  tell 
you  who  these  people  are, 

b.  Explain  that  you  need  to  fina  out  vrtio 
these  people  are  and  where  they  live 
before  you  can  begin  working  ifith,them 

Tell  the  interviewee  that  he  or  she  has 
been  suggested  as  a person  who  can  help 
you  identify  some  of  these  families, 
Explain  that  you  will  talk  to  several 
other  people  who  have  been  suggested  and 
that  by  combining  all  the  infoimation 
you  obtain,  you  should  be  able  to  identify 
all  the  families  ^'tlo  can  benefit  from 
the  EEDf  Educational  Prc^ram, 

Ascertain  If  the  person  is  willing  to  help 
If  the  response  is  affirmative,  proceed 
to  D - "Conducting  the  Interview,” 

If  Negative,  politely  conclude  the  visit, 
by  thanking  hir*  for  the  time  spent 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

talking  with  you.  If  he  appears 
interested,  suggest  that  you  will  keep 
them  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
KEDI  Educational  Program. 


D.  Conducting  the  interview 


1.  Open  the  coordinator's  notebook  and  give 
the  interviewee  a copy  of  Form  B - 
Preliminary  Information  Abo^it  Faicilies. 
Use  a "new"  Form  B for  each  interview. 

a.  Lu^plain  that  you  will  be  completing 
a form  like  the  one  that  he  (or  she) 
has. 

b.  Relate  that  you  are  primarily 
interested  in  names  and  addresses  of 
families . 

c.  Explain  that  if  he  or  she  has  any 
additional  information  it  would  be 
helpful. 

d.  Indicate  that  even  if  he  or  she  is 
not  sure  of  an  item,  you  would 
appreciate  knowing  what  they  think 
the  situation  may  be. 

e.  Tell  interviewer  you  will  not  use 
his  or  her  name  in  connect  i^.n  with 
any  of  the  families  identified. 

2.  Clarify  the  type  of  family  that  should 
be  identified. 

a*  Families  that  have  difficulty  in 
maint^.ining  a marginal  standard 
of  living. 

(1)  May  be  smal3.  families  with  low 
income  * 

(2)  May  be  large  families  with 
moderate  income. 

b.  If  the  interviewee  asks  for  income 
guidelines,  answer; 

(1)  A small  family  having  about  a 
$3^000  yearly  spendable  income. 

(2)  A large  family'’  may  have  more 
income.  (A  family  of  13,  two 
parents  and  11  children,  might 
have  over  $7^000  income). 

c.  Ask  the  interviewee  to  give  you  the 
names  of  families  he  believes  have 
difficulty  maintaining  a marginal 
standard  of  living. 
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Jo^s  to  be  Done 


SteT>s  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


(1)  Explain  } >Vl  will  come  back  to 
the  other  questions  later. 

(2)  List  these  names  on  your 
Form  B.  (Be  sure  the  heading 
has  been  filled  out) . 

(3)  Record  appropriate  remarks  the 
interviewee  makes  for  each  family, 

d.  After  you  have  the  names  of  the 

f ami lies , begin  collecting  data  for 

each  family, 

(1)  Take  the  first  family  and  ask 
if  the  interviewee  can  provide 
any  of  Ihformation  requested  on 
the  form, 

(2)  Record  the  information, 

(3)  Proceed  for  each  family. 


E,  Terminate  the  visit  when  you  feel  the 

interviewee  is  unable  to  make  any  additional 
contributions . 


1,  Express  appreciation  for  interviewee's 
contribution  to  the  educational  program, 

2,  Obtain  the  blank  Form  B from  the 
interviewee , 

3,  Tell  interviewee  you  will  keep  him  or 
her  informed  as  the'  educational  program 
progresses, 

4,  Reaffirm  that  you  will  keep  interviewee's 
name  confidential, 

5 , Leave , 

6,  In  some  instances,  you  may  feel  that  the 
interviewee  is  extremely  busy  and  would 
prefer  to  finish  the  discussion  at 
another  time.  If  so: 

a.  Suggest  that  you  will  return  at 
another  time  to  complete  the  interview, 

b.  Establish  date  and  time;  refer  to 
your  calendar  of  activities  to  avoid 
conflicts , 

c.  Record  arr€ingements  on  Form  A, 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


V.  Summarize  data 
collected 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Duplicate  sufficient  quantity  of  Form  D 
General  Family  Data. 


1.  Review  form  and  modify  if  necessary, 

2,  Duplicate  copies  so  there  is  one  foi* 
each  family  identified. 

B,  Record  data  on  forms. 


1.  Begin  recording  data  on  Form  D as  soon 
as  interviews  have  been  completed, 

2,  Complete  one  form  for  each  family 
having  a head  of  household  under  60 
years  old,  with  pre-school  and/or 
in-school  children  and  living  on  the 
land  (farming,  part-time  farming, 
rural  residence), 

a.  Fill  out  the  heading  the  first  time 
a family  name  appears  on  a Form  B 
and  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  form, 

b,  Rrepare  a Family  Folder  (see  Form  E) 
for  each  family  when  the  name  first 
appears , 

c.  File  Form  D in  the  appropriate  folder, 

d.  File  the  folders  alphabetically, 

e , Check  each  name  on  each  Form  B 
against  the  Family  Folder  file  to 
see  if  the  family  name  has  already 
appeared.  If  the  family  name  has 
already  appeared,  pull  the  folder, 
note  ai^  discrepancies  in  the  informa- 
tion and  refile  the  folder.  Some 

of  this  information  may  not  agree. 

This  will  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
next  step, 

f , One  family  folder  with  a completed 
Form  D should  be  on  file  for  each 
family  identified, 

C,  File  all  Forms  A and  3 in  folders  appropri- 
ately labeled,  (See  Form  G), 

D,  Check  the  number  of  families  identified  with 
the  estimated  figure, 

E,  You  msy  wish  to  make  some  preliminary  summaries 
of  data  at  this  time.  However,  more  meaning- 
ful summaries  can  be  made  after  learning  more 
about  the  families* 
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FORM  A 


LIST  OF  PEOPLE  WHO  CAN  HELP  IDENTIFY  FAMILIES 


Name 

Title  or 
Position 

AddresA 

Phone  No. 
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FORM  B 


EREUMEHARY  IMFORMATION  ABOUT  FAMILIES 
Name  of  Person  Interviewed;  Title  of  Position 


Name  of  FamiLv  Head 

Address 

Approxi- 
mate Age 

R*eSent 

Occupation 

Ho.  of  chi:| 
R*e- school 

Ldren  _ 

In- school 

Estimated 
Annual  Income 

Comments 

o 


FORM  C 


CALENDAR  OF  CONTACTS 


Month  - 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

FORM  0 


GENERAL  FAICELI  DATA 

Name  of  Family 

No,  in-school  children 

Address 

No,  pre-school  children 

Phone  No. 

Estimated  Yearly  Income 

Names  of  Adults 
Living  at  Home 

Relationship  to 
Head  of  Family 

Age 

R*esent 

Occupation 

Comments 

Names  of  Children 
Living  at  Home 

Relationship  to 
Head  of  Family 

Age 

"R:e-School" 
or  grade  level 

Comments 

Names  of  Children 
Living  Away  from  Home 

Relationship  to 
Head  of  Family 

Age 

Occupation 

Add 

ress 

Comment  1 
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FORM  E 


FAMILY  FOLDER 


(REDY) 

Smith,  John  Z. 

Happy  Hollow  Road 
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FORM  F 


FILE  FOR  LIST  OF  KEY  PEOPLE 


List  of  people  who  can  help  identify  families 
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FOBM  G 


FAMILY  FILE  FOR  PRELIMHIARY  IMFORMATION 


Preliminary  Information  About  Families 
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I 


o 

ERIC 

i__ 


FORM  H 


er|c  rr: 


CALENDAR  OF  ACTIVITIES 


Month  - 


MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

1*  Use  one  form  for  each  month 

£.  Write  appropriate  dates  cn  line  in  each  "box*" 
3*  Record  project  activities  in  appropriate  "box." 


I ■ - m 


r-“i 


i 
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SOURCE  UNIT  II 


UNIT:  Initiating  the  REDY  Educational  Program 

TOPIC:  Getting  the  Attention  of  the  Families 

INTRC®UCTION:  The  basic  problem  of  this  step  is  to  reach  those  families 

whose  needs  have  been  passed  over  hy  the  existing  educa- 
tional programs . Because  they  are  economically  and 
socially  handicapped,  these  families  are  not  prepared 
to  utilize  the  existing  educational  programs. 

County- vide  educational  programs,  mass  media, 
typical  publications  and  texts,  and  formally  structured 
programs  with  intensive  group  planning  and  participation 
are  not  likely  to  attract  many  disadvantaged  families. 

One  characteristic  of  ctiturally  deprived  rural 
families  is  their  suspicion  of  outsiders  and  their 
disdain  of  formal  organizations.  This  program 
involves  the  use  of  a person  who  lives  in  the  community 
as  a coordinator,  ifeiny  of  the  fami.xies  still  will 
not  be  acquainted  with  teachers  nor  have  much  associa- 
tion with  the  school.  Thus,  it  becomes  the  task  of 
the  local  coordinator  to  make  himself  accepted  by 
these  people  as  a friend.  Being  a representative  of 
the  school  system  does  not  necessarily  put  one  in 
good  standing  with  these  families.  Ccureful  attention 
must  be  given  to  establishing  rapport  between  the 
coordinator  and  the  families  before  the  concept  of  an 
educational  program  is  developed  with  the  families. 

Because  of  their  conception  of  education  they  may 
not  readily  accept  activities  presented  as  an  educational 
program.  But,  most  of  these  families  will  appreciate 
someone  taking  a genuine  interest  in  them.  The  program 
may  be  better  accepted,  when  it  is  presented,  if  they 
believe  the  coordinator  is  truly  interested  in  helping 
the  family  members. 

The  families  can  generally  be  reached  best  through 
very  simple  and  intimate  educational  methods.  This 
means  that  work  with  such  families  must  begin  through 
personal  contacts.  The  coordinator's  approach  must 
center  on  the  family.  After  the  coordinator  has 
developed  rapport  with  the  families,  he  may  begin 
introducing  the  idea  of  a program  in  \diich  several 
families  will  get  together  to  discuss  a common 
problem.  These  families  must  feel  a need  for  a Ttieeiing 
before  they  will  attend.  This  need  will,  he  developed 
during  the  motivationaj.  step. 
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SITUATION: 


OBJECTIVES: 


o 

ERIC 


R*ospective  families  have  been  selected  for  the  educa- 
tional program. 

LocaJ.  coordinator  is  hot  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
families • 

Some  of  these  families  are  not  receptive  to  educational 
programs . 

Coordinator  must  contact  all  families  in  the  program 
and  develop  rapport  before  next  step  can  be  initiated. 

The  objectives  of  the  "Attention  Getting"  step  in  the 
REDt  Educational  I^ogram  are  to: 

Acquaint  local  coordinator  with  families  selected  for 
the  educational  program. 

Acquaint  famil7.es  with  the  local  coordinator. 

Establish  a purpose  for  returning  for  a second  home 
visit . 

Collect  additional  prelimiriary  information  about  the  family. 
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First  Visit  to  Families  Unacquainted  with  Coordinator 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I.  Plan  visit 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Determine  which  families  are  not  acquainted 
with  coordinator. 


B,  Determine  where  each  family  lives,  using 
information  on  Form  D - General  Fami3.y 
Data  or  other  sources  available. 

C . Determine  when  it  would  be  the  best  time 
to  contact  the  families. 


D,  Develop  a convenient  schedule  for  visiting 
these  families . 

E,  Before  each  contact,  review  Form  D to 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  names  of  family 
members  and  other  pertinent  information. 

F,  Carry  Form  D and  visit  report  in  car  for 
recording  information  after  each  visit. 


II , Make  first 
contact 


A.  The  first  contact  should  be  rather  casual. 

Wear  appropriate  clothes;  Do  not  approach 
family  with  folders,  papers  or  anything 
that  might  make  them  suspicious. 

B,  Introduce  yourself  by  name  and  as  the  local 
agriccltuial  occupations  teacher. 

C.  Explain  that  you  are  visiting  various  families 
in  the  community  in  an  attempt  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  people  and  find  out  how 
ycu  can  better  serve  the  families  in  the 
community . 

D,  Discuss  topics  that  are  of  interest  to  the 
family.  Show  interest  in  all  meTabers  of 
the  family.  Casually  try  to  determine  the 
names  of  several  members  of  the  family, 
where  the  children  attend  school,  etc.,  to 
augment  the  information  you  already  have 
on  the  family.  Notice  any  information 
needed  for  the  records,  but  don*t  be  obvious 
in  gaining  this  information. 
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Jobs  to  be  Dnnf* 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


III.  Close  visit 


E.  It  is  important  that  you  discover  some  interest 
or  problems  of  some  family  member,  for  which 
you  can  gather  some  information  and  bring  to 
the  family  at  a later  time. 

A.  Break  off  the  visit  casually. 

B.  Tell  family  you  will  return  in  a week  or 
two  with  the  information  referred  to  in 
II , E above . 


IV.  Record  data 


A.  Once  you  are  out  of  sight  of  the  house, 
record  information  on  the  visit  report 
form  and  Form  D. 


B.  Do  not  be  discotiraged  if  very  little  new 
data  is  obtained.  The  main  function  of 
this  contact  is  to  establish  an  acquaintance 
and  develop  rapport  that  will  allow  you 
to  return  at  a future  date. 


First  Visit  to  Families  Acquainted  With  Coordinator 


Jobs  to  Be  Done 


I.  Plan  visit 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Set  up  travel  schedule  for  visiting  families  to 
best  utilize  time. 


II , first 

contact 


B.  Review  Form  D to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  names 
of  family  members  and  other  pertinent  information, 

C.  Determine  some  interest  approach  or  basis  for  making 
the  visit, 

D.  Carry  Form  D and  Form  I - Visit  Report  in  car  for 
recording  information  after  each  visit,  (Sample 
of  Ftiirm  I is  provided  at  the  end  of  this  source 
unit) , 

A,  The  coordinator's  dress  and  manner  of  conversation 
should  make  the  family  feel  comfortable, 

B,  Begin  conversation  with  interest  approach  referred 
to  in  I,  C above, 

C , Develop  conversation  on  a topic  of  interest  to 
the  family, 

D,  Try  to  develop  free  communication  and  rapport 
with  whole  family, 

E,  Casually  pick  up  information  for  Form  D,  But  do 
not  use  formal  questioning, 

F,  Determine  some  point  of  interest  or  problem  for  \rtiich 
you  c€Ln  obtain  information  and  bring  back  on  next 
visit. 


III,  Close  visit 


IV,  Record  data 


A,  Break  off  the  visit  casually, 

B,  Tell  family  you  will  return  in  a week  or  two  with 
the  information  referred  to  in  II 5 F above. 

Once  you  are  out  of  sight  of  the  house ^ record 
your  visit  on  Form  I.  Record  any  new  information 
on  Form  D, 
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FORM  I 


VISIT  REPORT 


Name  of  family: 

Name  of  family  members  talked  to  during  visit: 


Date  of  visit: 

Length  of  visit: 

Purpose  of  visit: 

Reactions  of  family  to  visit: 

Problems  which  family  mentioned: 

What  has  family  done  regarding  problems 

mentioned  during  last  visit? 

Points  to  remember  for  next  visits: 

— 

Your  reactions  to  the  visit:  (Use  the  back  of  page  if  needed) 


SOURCE  UNIT  III 


UNIT:  Initiating  the  REDY  Educational  Program 

TOPIC:  Motivatir^g  families  to  Ihrticipate  in  REDY  Educational  Program 

INTRODUCTION:  The  "motivation"  step  of  the  REDY  Educational  Program 

consists  of  the  first  efforts  to  develop  systematically 
in  the  families  a desire  to  participate  in  a vocationally 
oriented  family  educational  program.  Although  the 
process  of  motivation  will  continue  throughout  the 
program,  this  step  must  psychologically  prepare  the 
families  o participate  in  and  benefit  from  this 
program  bjf  participating  in  group  meetings  and  utilizing 
individual  family  instruction. 

In  this  step  the  coordinator  must  gather  stmie  of 
the  data  that  will  be  required  for  planning  and 
evaluating  the  program.  The  motivation  and  data 
gathering  will  be  accomplished  through  htmie  visits 
with  the  families.  The  methods  of  obtaining  this 
data  will  stimulate  the  families  to  consider  their 
situation  and  problems  and  help  motivate  the  families 
to  participate  in  the  educational  program. 

The  rationale  for  the  program  will  be  developed 
on  the  basis  of  preparing  children  for  careers.  The 
ob.lective  of  the  REDY  Educational  Program  is  to  bring 
about  the  full  utilization  of  the  present  potential 
capabilities  of  youth.  An  underlying  prerequisite 
to  this  objective  is  the  improvement  of  the  home 
situation  of  these  youth.  Thus,  this  program  is 
designed  for  the  improvement  of  income  and  financial 
management . The  success  of  the  program  depends  upon 
the  families  being  canmitted  to  these  ends.  These  " 
families  must  accept  this  program  as  a means  to  improve 
their  own  situation  and  better  prepare  their  children 
for  the  world  of  work.  Thus,  the  motivation  step  is 
a most  important  step  in  the  educational  program. 

Three  visit  plans  are  included  in  the  Motivation 
Source  Iftiit.  But  the  coordinator  should  individualize 
his  program  for  each  family'.  With  some  families, 
more  than  three  home  visits  will  be  required  to  gather 
the  appropriate  data  and  develop  the  desired  level  of 
motivation;  with  other  families,  fewer  visits  may  be 
required.  The  visit  plans  should  serve  as  suggested  ' ' 
guidelines  and  the  coordinator  should  adapt  his 
approach  according  to  hi?  rapport  with  each  family. 
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OBJECTIVES:  The  objectives  of  the  "motivation"  step  of  the  KEDY 

Educational  Program  are  to: 

Continue  "attention-getting"  by  better  acquainting 
families  with  local  coordinator. 

Develop  rapport  between  local  coordinator  and  families. 

Stimulate  families  to  consider  the  future  of  their 
children. 

Stimulate  family  members  to  become  realistically  aware 
of  their  present  situation. 

Help  family  become  aware  of  the  need  for  change  to 
all.eviate  their  present  situation. 

Collect  data  deeded  for  planning  educational  program. 

Motivate  families  to  participate  in  the  program. 

R^epare  families  psychologically  for  participation  in 
the  educational  program. 

Develop  interest  in  obtaining  information  on  career 
planning. 
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MAKING  THE  FIRST  MOTIVATION  VISIT 

miOSE  OF  VISIT: 

The  purpose  of  this  home  visit  is  to: 

R*eseut  family  with  information  or  material  on 
subject  of  intei'est  to  family. 

Establish  rapport  with  family  members , 

Become  acquainted  with  all  family  members. 

Obtain  data  on  family  members. 

Help  family  realize  that  their  problems  and  interest 
are  common  to  other  families  in  the  community. 

Develop  rationale  for  a return  visit. 

SITUATION: 

Coordinator  has  made  one  or  more  visits  with 
each  family. 

Coordinator  is  acquainted  with  some  members  of  the 
family. 

Coordinator  promised  to  bring  certain  materials 
■or  information  to  family. 

Family  data  is  needed  to  plan  educational  program. 

Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I,  Plan  visit 

A,  Place  source  unit  in  coordinator's  notebook, 

B,  Prepare  a folder  for  each  family, 

1,  Label  folder  with  family  name, 

2,  Put  family  name  and  other  known  data  on 
Family  Data  Record  and  place  in  family 
folder,  (a  copy  of  the  Family  Data 
Record  is  attached  at  the  end  of  this 
unit) , 

3,  Place  visit  report  from  first  visit  in 
family  folder, 

4,  Place  Form  D - General  Family  Data  in 
family  folder, 

5,  Place  Schedule  I - Parental  Desires  for 
their  Children  in  family  folddr,  (Copies 
of  Schedules  I through  VI  are  attached 

at  the  end  of  this  unit). 

o 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Check  visit  report  of  first  visit  to  determine 
what  materials  or  information  was  promised  the 
family.  Gather  this  material  and  place 
in  folder. 


D.  Review  instructions  for  filling  out  Family 
Data  Record. 


E.  Review  visit  plan  before  each  series  of  visios. 

F.  Review  the  following  parts  of  the  Family 
Data  Record: 

Section  I>  A 
Section  I,  B 
Section  III 
Section  IV,  A 

1.  Plan  to  pick  up  some  of  this  information 
through  observation. 

2.  Consider  approaches  and  questions  that 
might  produce  other  information. 

G.  Review  Schedule  I. 


Flan  discussion  to  reveal  information  needed 
for  this  form, 

H.  Determine  the  family(s)  to  be  visited  at 
this  time, 

I.  Pull  the  folder  for  the  family (s)  to  be  visited 

J.  Review  information  in  the  folder.  Check 
to  make  sure  the  folder  contains  materials 
the  family  requested. 

K.  Contact  the  family(s)  and  arrange  time  for 
visitation.  Record  time  and  date  of 
contact  on  director's  calendar. 

L.  Inform  your  administrator  of  the  dates  and 
times  you  will  be  visiting  families. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


II. 


Make  individual  A. 
family  contacts 
at  their  homes 

B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Take  the  coordinator’s  notebook,  family 
folder  and  a note  pad  on  the  visit. 

Review  the  information  in  the  family  folder 
just  prior  to  arriving  at  the  family's 
residence. 


1.  Review  names  - write  these  on  the  note  pad. 

2.  Pull  information  to  be  given  to  the 
family  as  result  of  first  contact. 

3.  Review  comments  made  following  the 
first  visit. 

4.  Leave  folder  and  notebook  in  car. 

(Carry  note  pad  into  house) . 


III.  Review  last 
meeting 


A.  )^e  contact.  Introduce  yourself  and  remind 
family  that  you  promised  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  questions  discussed  during  last  visit. 

B.  Rrovide  appropriate  information. 


C.  Discuss  the  information  provided. 

D.  Structure  discussion  to  obtain  needed  data. 


E.  Tell  family  that  you  would  like  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  the  family  and  discuss 
the  plans  they  have  for  their  children. 

F.  Discuss  each  family  member.  Write  down 
information  which  you  might  forget  - 
names,  ages,  grades,  etc. 

G.  Discuss  the  general  history  of  the  family  - 
nationality,  migration,  etc. 

H.  Discuss  the  general  plans  the  parents  have 
for  their  children  - occupation,  education, 
expected  cost  of  education,  etc. 

I.  Identify  some  special  interest  or  problem 
of  the  family  ^nd  explain  that  you  would 
like  to  bring  them  more  information  on 
that  topic  at  another  time. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplisb  Jobs 

IV . Conclude  visit 

A.  Conclude  the  visit  \diile  family  is  still 
interested. 

B.  State  that  you  would  like  to  return  in  a 
week  or  two  and  bring  them  some  more 
information* 

C.  It  is  not  essential  tlmt  all  needed  data 
be  obtained  during  this  visit. 

D.  Casually  break  off  visit  and  leave. 

V . Bbcord 

information 

A.  After  leaving  residence,  record  information. 

1.  Complete  visit  report. 

2.  Review  Family  Data  Record.  Record  any 
information  obtained. 

3.  Review  Schedule  I - Parental  Desires 
for  Their  Children.  Record  any 
information  obtained. 

B,  File  Family  Data  Record,  visit  report,  and 

Schedule  I in  family  folder  and  replace 

in  office  files. 
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MAKING  THE  SECOND  MOTIVATION  VISIT 


PURPOSE  OF  VISIT: 

The  purpose  of  the  visit  is  to: 

R*esent  family  information  or  material  on  subject 
of  interest  to  the  family. 

Establish  rapport  with  family  members. 

Develop  interest  in  discussing  education  and 
occupations  of  parents  and  obtain  data. 

Develop  interest  in  discussing  home  situation  and 
obtain  data. 

Develop  interest  in  discussing  the  farming  operation 
and  obtain  data. 

Introduce  idea  of  families  getting  together  to 
discuss  common  problems  concerning  the  education 
of  their  children.  This  is  a major  objective 
of  this  visitation. 

Develop  rationale  for  a return  visit. 

SITUATION: 

Coordinator  has  made  two  or  more  visits  with  each 
family. 

Coordinator  is  acquainted  with  members  of  the  family 

Coordinator  is  aware  of  some  problems  or  interest 
of  family. 

Family  data  is  needed  to  plan  program. 

Coordinator  knows  family's  interest  concerning  the 
education  of  their  children. 

Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I.  Plan  visit 

A.  Review  the  introduction  and  objectives  of 
-the  motivation  step. 

B.  R*epare  family  folders. 

1.  Place  a blank  visit  report  in  each  family 
folder . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

2.  Review  previous  visit  report;  determine  what 
information  or  material  is  needed  by 
family;  secure  such  material  and  place 

in  family  folder. 

3.  Place  Schedule  II  - Occupation  and 
Organizations  of  Parents  and  Schedule 
VI  - The  Home  and  Its  Surroundings 

in  each  family  folder. 


0.  Review  Schedule  VI  and  become  familial  with 
items  which  you  want  to  observe.  When  items 
are  observed)  make  a mental  picture  of 
conditions  so  you  can  later  record  it. 

Try  to  determine  \diat  the  family's  goals  are 
concerning  various  items.  Avoid  allowing 
your  interpretation  of  the  goals  of  the 
family.  It  '*\ay  be  necessary  to  obtain  this 
data  over  several  visits. 

D.  Review  Schedule  XI.  Plan  to  structure 

the  conversation  to  obtain  information  for 
this  form. 


E.  Review  Family  Data  Record,  Section  I,  C. 
Plan  conversation  with  families  who  operate 
farms  to  obtain  information  for  Schedule 
V - The  Farm  Business. 


F.  Review  plan  of  previous  visit  and  determine 
what  information  was  not  obtair,ed  on  that 
visit;  plan  to  obtain  such  data  cn  this  visit. 

G.  Review  Family  Data  Record  and  previous  visit 
report  before  each  contact  to  familiarize 
yourself  with  special  interest  of  family 
and  names  of  fauiily  members . 

H.  Determine  the  family{s)  to  be  visited 
at  this  time. 

I.  Pull  folder  for  each  family  to  be  visited. 

J.  Arrange  with  the  family(s)  for  a time  for  a 
home  visit. 

K.  Record  time  and  date  of  contact  on  coor- 
dinator's calendar. 
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Jobs  tc  be  Done 


L. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Inform  your  administrator  of  the  date  and 
tiroes  you  will  be  visiting  families. 


II 


Make  individual 
family  contacts 
at  their  homes 


A.  Take  the  coordinator's  notebook,  family 
folders  and  a note  pad  on  the  visit. 

B.  Carry  note,  pad  and  any  material  you  plan 
to  give  to  family  into  house;  notebook  rnd 
family  folder  should  be  left  in  car. 


C.  Make  contact. 

1.  Meet  family. 

2.  IntroaiK-e  self  again  if  needed. 


Ill . Review  last 
meeting 


A.  Associate  with  previous  visit. 

1.  Explain  that  you  would  like  to  visit  with 
family  members  some  more. 

2.  Explain  that  you  have  brought  the 
information  in  which  they  were  interested. 


IV.  Introduce  and 
stimula.te 
interest  in 
discussing 
occupational 
preparation 
of  children 


A.  During  the  visit,  observe  situation  to 
obtain  data  for  Schedule  VI  - The  Iforoe  and 
Its  Surroundings . 

B.  Explain  to  families  that  you  as  well  as 
they  realize  some  of  the  many  problems 
children  face  today.  Ask  them  to  think 
back  on  how  they  got  started.  Suggest 
that  it  is  much  hax .er  today  to  plan  for 

a career  and  children  often  need  assistance. 
Explain  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  a 
job  a person  likes ; and  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  get  the  right  education  and 
training . 


C.  Ask  about  their  occupation,  their  future 

occupational  plan,  the  education  and  training 
they  have  had,  and  other  questions  that 
might  obtain  information  needed  for 
Schedule  II  - Occupations  and  Organizations 
of  Parents.  Also,  obtain  data  to  complete 
Family  Data  Record,  if  not  previously 
completed . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


D 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

If  family  is  operating  a farm  business,  dis- 
cuss the  farm  program  and  obtain  data  for 
Schedule  V - The  Feirm  Business . 


E.  Determine  type  of  foods  this  family  pro- 
duces foi  their  own  needs,  to  be  recorded  in 
Family  Data  Record,  Section  I,  C,  14, 

F.  Structure  conversation  to  obtain  data 
omitted  during  previous  visit, 

G.  Explain  tliat  several  families  with  whom 
you  have  talked  have  indicated  that  they 
are  very  interested  in  helping  their  child- 
ren prepare  for  a career  and  get  good  jobs. 
Remind  families  that  they  indicated  such 
interest  in  their  children.  Explain  that  the 
school  has  some  information  which  would  be 
important  in  getting  the  right  training  and 
best  type  of  job  for  your  children. 

Suggest  that  perhaps  the  families  could,  who 
are  interested,  meet  together  sometime  and 
discuss  this  information  and  decide  how 
they  can  best  prepare  their  children  for 
their  future. 


V,  Conclude  meeting 


A, 


Discuss  specific  problems  of  interest  to 
the  family. 


B,  Explain  that  you  would  like  to  obtain  more 
information  concerning  this  problem  and 
discuss  it  again  with  them. 


C,  State  that  you  hope  to  return  in  a week  or 
two, 

D,  End  visit  and  leave. 


VI , Record 

information 


A,  After  leaving  residence,  record  information, 

1,  Complete  visit  report, 

2,  Record  data  in  Family  Data  Record, 

3,  Record  information  on  Schedules  II  and  VI, 

4,  Determine  needed  information  that  was  not 
obtained,  note  this  on  visit  report  so  it 
may  be  obtained  on  next  visit, 

B,  File  Family  Data  Record,  visit  report,  and 
Schedules  II  and  VI  in  family  folder  and 
replace  in  office  files, 
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MAKING  THE  THIRD  MOTIVATION  VISIT 


PURPOSE  OF  VISIT:  The  purpose  of  this  visit  is  to: 

Establish  further  rapport  with  family  members. 

Stimulate  family  to  desire  more  information  con- 
cerning occupational  education  for  their  children. 

Develop  awareness  in  family  that  many  families  have 
similar  problems  concerning  career  preparation 
of  the5,r  children. 

Stimulate  an  interest  in  the  school  program  of 
their  children. 

Stimulate  a desire  in  the  family  to  attend  a 
m.eeting  concerning  the  school  program  of  their 
children. 

Determine  interest  and  desires  of  the  family  which 
can  be  incorporated  into  a program  for  a group 
meeting . 

Determine  the  most  convenient  time  for  the  family 
to  attend  a meeting. 

Obtain  permission  from  parents  to  discuss  career 
plans  with  their  older  children. 

Stimulate  family  to  consider  their  situation  and 
goals  by  asking  questions  and  discussing  programmed 
data  not  obtained  during  previous  visits. 

SITUATION:  Coordinator  has  had  three  or  more  visits  with  families. 

Coordinator  has  discussed  youth  C6u:eer  plans  with 
parents , 

Coordinator  has  discussed  school's  program  for 
occupational  prepai'ation. 

Family  has  indicated  an  interest  in  meeting  to 
discuss  information  concerning  occupational  pre- 
paration for  their  children. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I,  Plan  visit 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Review  the  introduction  and  objectives  listed 
earlier  in  the  family  motivation  source  unit, 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Prepare  family  folders 


1.  Place  a blank  visit  report  in  each  family 
folder . 

2.  Review  previous  visit  report;  determine 
what  information  or  material  is  needed 
by  family;  secure  such  material  and 
place  in  family  folder - 

3.  Place  in  folder  €my  programmed  data  not 
yet  completed. 


C .  Review  all  data  forms  and  determine  what 
situations  or  goals  of  family  have  not  been 
discussed,  which  might  be  appropriate  to 
discuss  during  this  visit. 


D.  Review  plan  of  previous  visit  and  determine 
whether  any  needed  information  was  not  obtained 
on  that  visit;  plan  to  obtain  such  data  on 
this  visit. 

E.  Review  Family  Data  Record  and  previous  visit 
report  before  each  contact  to  familiarjze 
yourself  with  special  interest  of  family 
and  names  of  family  members. 

F.  Determine  the  family(s)  to  be  visited  at 
this  time. 


G.  Pull  folder  for  each  family  to  be  visited. 

H.  Contact  the  family(s)  auu  arrange  a time 
for  the  visit. 

I.  Record  time  and  date  of  contact  on  coordina- 
tor's calendar. 

J . Inform  your  administrator  of  the  date  and 
times  you  will  be  visiting  families. 


II.  Make  individual  A. 
family  contacts 
at  their  homes 

B. 


Take  the  coordinator's  notebook,  family- 
folders  and  a note  pad  on  the  visit. 

Carry  note  pad  €ind  any  material  you  plan 
to  give  to  family  into  house;  notebook  and 
family  folder  should  be  left  in  car. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 
Make  contact • 


1.  Meet  family. 

2.  Introduce  yourself  again,  if  needed. 


III.  Review  last  A..  Associate  with  previous  visit, 
meeting 

1.  Mention  the  last  time  you  visited  them, 
you  mentioned  the  program  of  the  school 
to  help  prepare  children  for  jobs  and 
that  they  indicated  they  w^^uld  be 
interested  in  learning  more  about  it. 

2,  Explain  that  you  a]. so  mentioned  it  to 
other  families  in  the  community  and  that 
they  are  also  interested  in  learning 
about  the  various  tests,  etc.,  phat  the 
school  has  given  their  children  to  help 
determine  their  interest  and  the  type  of 

job  preparations  that  might  be  best  for  them. 


IV.  Introduce  and  A. 
stimulate 
interest  in 
career  planning 
for  children  B. 


Discuss  the  various  Interest,  ability,  and 
and  aptitude  test  scores  which  are  available 
at  the  school  concerning  their  children. 

Briefly  explain  how  this  information  may  be 
used  in  helping  plan  the  futures  of  their 
children. 


C . Briefly  explain  the  various  courses 
available  at  the  school  which  may  be  of 
benefit  to  job  preparation, 

D.  Explain  that  you  could  arrange  for  the 
families  who  are  interested  to  get  together 
and  discuss  this  information. 


E.  Explain  that  such  a meeting  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  parents  and  high  school 
children.  If  they  are  interested,  invite 
by  name  the  adults  and  older  students. 

F.  Ask  family  if  they  would  like  to  meet  and 
discuss  these  things;  if  so,  determine  the 
most  convenient  time  for  them. 

G.  Ask  family  if  there  are  any  special  questions 
or  topics  they  would  like  to  discuss  at  the 
meeting. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


H. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  you  want  to  help  their 
children  get  prepared  for  the  jobs  they 
want}  and  that  you  need  to  find  out  more 
about  their  plans. 


I.  State  that  you  have  a form  which  you  would 
like  to  discuss  with  the  older  children 
about  their  future  plans. 


J.  Ask  for  permission  to  talk  with  the  older 
children  at  another  time.  Name  the  children 
in  seventh  grade  or  higher  and  children  not 
in  school  who  are  l6  years  old  or  older. 


V.  Conclude  visit 


A.  Discuss  any  problem  or  situation  of  interest 
to  family. 


B.  Explain  that  you  will  try  to  arrange  a 
group  meeting  to  discuss  the  topics  they 
mentioned.  Several  other  families  have 
mentioned  interest  in  a meeting. 

C . State  that  you  hope  to  conduct  the  meeting 
in  a week  or  two. 


D.  State  thac  you  will  return  and  tell  them 
when  the  .r«';eting  will  be  held  and  where. 


E.  End  visit  and  leave. 


VI . Record 

infonnation 


A.  After  leaving  residence,  record  information. 

1.  Complete  visit  report. 

2.  Record  any  data  obtained. 

3.  Determine  nedded  information  that  was 
not  obtained,  note  this  on  visit  report 
so  it  may  be  obtained  on  next  visit. 

B.  File  visit  report  and  forms  in  family  folder 
and  replace  in  office  files . 
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MAKING  THE  FOURTH  MOTIVATION  VlSri' 


PURPOSE  OF  VISIT:  The  purpose  of  the  visit  is  to: 

Discuss  career  plans  with  older  children  and  obtain 
data  * 

Stimulate  interest  of  parents  in  children's  plans. 

Reinforce  concern  of  parents  for  children's 
education. 

Motivate  parents  and  older  children  to  attend  a 
group  meeting. 

Inform  family  of  time  and  place  of  group  meeting. 

Determine  interest  and  desires  of  the  family  which 
can  be  incorporated  into  the  meeting  program. 

SITUATION:  Coordinator  has  obtained  permission  of  parents 

to  discuss  plans  with  older  children. 

Family  has  discussed  group  meeting  with  the  coordinator. 

Arrangements  concerning  time  and  place  of  the  group 
meeting  have  been  made. 


Jobs  to  be  Done Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I.  Plan  visit  A.  Prepare  family  folders 

1.  Place  a blank  visit  report  in  each 
family  folder. 

2.  Review  previous  visit  report j determine' if 
information  or  material  is  needed  by  family j 
secu];e  such  material  and  place  in  family 
folder . 

3.  Place  in  folder  any  programmed  data  not 
yet  completed. 

Check  family  folder  and  determine  how 
many  school  children  are  in  the  7th 
grade  or  above j obtain  an  appropriate 
number  of  Schedule  III  - Aspirations  and 
Goals  of  Children  Age  Twelve  and  Over 
Living  at  Home.  Put  a student's  name 
on  each  form  and  place  in  family  folder. 
Carry  one  extra  copy  for  interviewing. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


B. 

C. 

D. 

£. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 

K. 

II.  Make  individual  A. 
family  contacts 
at  their  homes 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

5*  Check  family  folder  and  determine  how 
many  children  are  in  this  family  add 
living  at  home  who  are  age  l6  and  above 
but  are  not  attending  school;  obtain 
appropriate  number  of  Schedule  III.  Put 
a person's  name  on  each  form  and  place 
in  family  folder . Carry  one  extra  copy 
for  interviewing. 

Review  all  data  forms  and  determine  what 
situations  or  goals  of  family  have  not  been 
discussed,  which  might  be  appropriate  to 
discuss  during  this  visit. 

Review  plan  of  previous  visit  to  detenrdne 
information  that  was  not  obtained  on  that 
visit;  plan  to  obtain  such  data  on  this  visit. 

Review  Family  Data  Record  and  previous  visit 
report  before  each  contact  to  familiarize 
yourself  with  special  interest  of  family 
and  names  of  family  members . 

Review  Schedule  III  and  determine  an 
appropriate  interview  approach. 

Review  group  meeting  plans ; be  prepared 
to  give  family  exact  time  and  place  of 
the  group  meeting. 

Determine  the  family(s)  to  be  visited  at 
this  time. 

Pull  folder  for  each  family  to  be  visited. 

Phone  the  family (s)  and  arrange  time  for  visit. 

Record  time  and  date  of  contact  on 
coordinator's  calendar. 

Inform  your  administrator  of  the  date 
and  times  you  will  be  visiting  families. 

Take  the  coordinator's  notebook,  family 
folders  and  a note  pad  on  the  visit . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Carry  note  pad  and  interview  material  into 
house;  notebook  and  family  folder  should  be 
left  in  car. 


C.  Make  contact. 


1.  Greet  family. 

2,  Explain  that  you  wish  to  talk  with  (call 
by  name)  the  children  for  whom  you 
have  interview  forms  (Schedule  III) . 


Ill . Review  last 
meeting 


A.  Discuss  the  points  that  were  talked  about 
at  the  previous  visit  concerning  career 
preparation. 


B.  Remind  parents  that  you  need  to  know  what 
their  children  want  to  do  in  the  future  in 
order  to  assist  them  in  preparing  for  careers. 


IV.  Identifying  and  A. 
dj  scQSsing 
children’s 
plans  for 
the  future  B . 


Ask  parents  if  you  may  talk  to  the  older 
children  about  their  desires  and  plans  for 
the  future. 

Indicate  that  if  possible  you  would  like 
to  talk  to  each  child  alone.  Indicate 
by  name  the  person  with  whom  you  wish  to 
talk. 


C.  Give  a blank  copy  of  the  interview  form 
(schedule  III)  to  the  person  being  interviewed. 
Keep  the  form  with  the  person's  name  on  it 

and  fill  in  the  form  as  it  is  discussed. 

D.  Explain  to  the  person  that  you  are  inter- 
ested in  discussing  his  plans  for  the  future 
so  you  can  be  of  more  assistance  in  helping 
with  selecting  courses,  getting  job  training, 
obtaining  occupation  information, 

etc , 

E.  Briefly  discuss  each  item  and  write  down 
the  individual's  response.  It  is  important 
to  write  down  the  exact  response  of  the 
individual,  even  if  the  response  is  vague  or 
unrealistic , If  the  individual  volunteers 
additional  information  or  shows  special 
interest  to  some  item,  note  such  response  in 
the  back  of  the  form  so  this  can  be  used  as 
an  interest  approach  to  this  person  later, 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


F.  If  any  item  appears  to  make  the  individual 
uncomfortable  or  embarrassed,  skip  to  the 
next  item.  Such  a reaction  cam  be  noted  on 
the  form  after  leaving  the  home. 

G.  After  completing  the  interview  with  one 
individual,  identify  the  next  person,  whom 
you  would  like  to  talk  to,  by  name. 

H.  After  completing  the  interviews  with  the 
children,  approach  the  parents  with  a 
statement  in  reference  to  the  plans  of 
some  of  the  children. 

I.  Emphasize  the  value  of  test  results  in 
planning  for  such  careers. 

J.  Inform  family  of  the  time  and  place  that 
you  have  scheduled  to  discuss  with  them 
test  results  that  the  school  has  on  their 
children- 

K.  Identify  by  name  the  parents  and  the  older 
children  ^o  qan  benefit  from  such  a discussion. 

L.  Obtain  a comnitment  from  the  family  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

M.  Ask  if  they  will  have  any  transportation 
problems  with  which  you  can  be  of  help. 

N.  Ask  again  if  there  are  any  special  questions 
or  points  of  interest  that  they  would  like 
to  have  discussed  at  the  meeting. 

A.  Tell  the  family  that  you  will  try  to  obtain 
more  Information  on  the  jobs  that  the 
children  are  interested  in. 

B.  Remind  family  again  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  group  meeting.  Assure  them  that 

you  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  them  there. 

C.  Bid  family  godd-by  and  leave. 
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Jobs 

to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

VI. 

Record 

A. 

After  leaving  residence,  record  information. 

information 

1.  Complete  visit  report. 

2.  Record  any  data  obtained. 

3*  Determine  needed  information  that  was 

not  obtained,  note  this  on  visit  report 
so  it  may  be  obtained  on  next  visit. 

B. 

File  visit  report  and  interview  forms  in 
family  folder  and  replace  in  office  files . 
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o 


FAMILY  DATA  RECORD 


Int  er  V i ewer Date 

Karne  of  Family 

Address  of  Family 

Special  directions  for  locating  residence 

Phone  number 

Name  of  person  interviewed 

Relationship  of  person  interviewed  to  family 

I.D.  Code  1 0 1 


SECTION  I - RESIDENCE 

A.  Complete  on  basis  of  personal  observation 

1.  This  family  lives  in  a : (lO) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

2.  This  residence  is  located:  (l4) 

(15) 

(16) 

3-  This  residence  is  located:  (l7) 

(18) 

(19) 


House 

Apartment 

Mobile  Home 

Other 

Specify 

On  a farm 

In  a r*ural  area 
but  not  on  a farm 

In  a village,  town 
or  city 

On  a state  highway 

On  a county  or 
township  highv^y 

On  a village,  town, 
or  city  street 


o 

ERJC 
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4,  The  road  is: 


5.  The  ccxidition  of  this 

residence  can  be  classified  as: 


6.  This  residence  is  constructed  of: 


(20)  Hard  surfaced, 
improved 

(21)  Dustless,  im^^roved 

(22)  Unimproved 

(23)  Excellent 

(24)  Good 

(25)  Fair 

(26)  Poor 

(27)  Wood 

(28)  Stone 

(29)  Brick 

(30)  Concrete  Brick 

(31)  Metal 

(32)  Other 

Specify 


B.  Complete  by  asking  appropriate  questions 

7.  This  residence  is:  (33)  Single  occupancy 

(34)  Multiple  occupancy 

(35*36)  Number  of  units 

(Number) 

8,  This  residence  is  : (37)  Owned  by  family 

(38)  Cash  rented 

(39)  R^ovided  on  a 

farm  tenancy  basis 

(40)  ether 

Specify 


o 

ERIC 
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9.  This  residence  has: 


10,  The  approximate  age  of  this 
residence : 


11,  The  estimated  resale  value  of 
this  residence  is: 
or 

The  monthly  rent  paid  for 
the  use  of  this  residence  is: 


C , Complete  this  section  only  if  the 
operating  farm  business, 

12,  This  farm  can  be  classified  as: 


13,  The  size  of  this  farm  is: 


l4.  The  major  farm  enterprise (s) 
on  this  farm  is  (are): 

(Check  more  than  one  if 
appropriate) 


^(4l-42)  Rooms  being 

(Number)  used  by  family 

(43)  Electricity 

(44)  An  indoor  bathroom 

(45)  A telephone 

^(46-48)  Years 

(Numbei^ 

i (49*53) 

(Dollars ) 

(54-56) 

(Dollars ) 

residence  is  a part  of  an 

(57)  Commercial 

(58)  Part-time 

(59)  0 to  10  acres 

(60)  11  to  40  acres 

(61)  4l  to  80  acres 

{62)  Over  80  acres 

Specify 

(63)  Livestock 

(64)  Crops 

(65)  Fruit 

(66)  Vegetables 

(67)  Other 

Specify 


o 
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SECTION  II  - INCOME 


I.D.  Code  102 

TryT^T3yF^T^WT7yT^T9y 

1.  How  mar^  immediate  family  members 
living  at  home  contribute  to  the 

income  of  the  family  in;  (lO-ll)  Cash 

*(Number) 


(12-13)  Work 

(Numiber) 

2,  How  mary  immediate  family  members 
not  living  at  home  contribute 
toward  the  income  of  this 

family  in:  (l4-15)  Cash 

(Number) 

(16-17)  Work 

(Number) 

3.  Approximately  how  much  is  the 
total  yearly  cash  income  of 

this  family?  ^ (l8-22) 

(Dollars ) 


4,  How  many  members  of  the 
immediate  family  receive: 


(23)  A pension 


(2l|)  Disability 
payments 


(25)  Social  security 

(26)  Aid  for 
dependent 
children 


(27)  Unemployment 
benefits 

(28)  Other 

Specify 
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SECTION  III  - ANCESIRY 


1.  INTERVIEWER  CHECK  THIS  QUESTION: 


Race 


2.  What  foreign  nationality, 
if  any,  is  associated  with: 


3.  Is  a foreign  language  spoken 
regularly  in  this  household? 


(29)  Caucasion 

(30)  Negro 

(31)  Other 

Specify 


(32-33)  The  wife's 

(specify)  family 

(3^”35)  The  husband's 

(specify)  family 


(36-3T)  Yes 

(Specify) 

(38)  No 


SECTION  IV  - FAMILY 
A.  Size 

1.  How  many  persons  are  there 

in  the  immediate  family?  (39*^) 

(Number) 

2 . How  maiyr  members  of  the 
immediate  famly  live  in 

this  household?  (4l-42) 

(Number) 

3.  How  mai^  members  of  the 
immediate  family  do  not 

live  in  this  household?  (43-44) 

(Number) 

4.  How  many  persons  live  in  this 
household  who  are  not  members 

of  the  immediate  family?  (45-46) 

(Number) 
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Complete  the  information  for  each  immediate 
member  of  the  family  living  in  the  household 


ID  Code  1 0 3 


C.  GmE&AL 

D,  EDUCATION 

B,  Members 

Age  1 

2 Place 

of  birth  3 

Relation- 

"5 

Niiiaher  of  ^ 

Years  of  6 

(years ) 

State 

County 

ship  to 

years  lived 

school 

List 

names  of  immediate 

head  of 

in  house- 

completed 

family  members  living  in 

house 

hold 

household . 

(12-13) 

(14-15) 

(16-18) 

(12) 

(20-21) 

(22-23) 

01. 

(10- 11) 

02, 

( 10-11) 

03. 

(lo-n) 

(>4. 

(lO-ll) 

05. 

(lo-n) 

06, 

(lo-n) 

07. 

( 10-11) 

0$. 

(10-11) 

09. 

(lO-ll) 

10. 

(lO-ll) 

11, 

(10-11) 

Complete  the  appropriate  sections  for  each 
immediate  family  member  living  in  the  household. 


ID  Code 


.TTTT%T37T5TT5y(5TT7yTHyT9y 


E.  EMPLOYMENT 

B.  MEMBERS 

1 

Present 

Occupation 

(24-26) 

2 

Previous 

Occupation 

(21-221  _ 

3 4 

Years  Worked  in 

5 

Miles  to 
present  job 
(one-way) 

_ he-36) 

List  names  of  immediate  family 
members  living  in  household. 

Present 

Occupation 

(30-32) 

Previous 

OccuTiation 

(33^) 

01.  (10-11 ) 

i 

[ 

02.  (10-11) 

03.  ( 10-11 ) 

^ 04.  (10-11) 

1 

05.  (10-11) 

06.  (10-u) 

07.  (10-11) 

o8.  (10-11) 

09.  (10-11) 

10,  (10-11) 

11.  (10-11) 

5“  I 5 - S 


i H i 


I f I 


' I 


I 


Complete  the  appropriate  section  for  each 
immediate  family  member,  living  in  the  household 


ID  Code  1 O 3 

TTTT^T3TWr5TTS7T7TWT^ 


B.  ME2*1BERS 

List  names  of  immediate  family  members 
living  in  household, 

01,  (10-11) 

F,  MIGRATION 

1 

Number  of 
years  since 
family  last  moved 
(39-40) 

2 

R*evious 
home  address 

3 

Years  lived 
at  previous 
home  address 

(46-47) 

Where  lived 
most  of 
childhood 

148^49) (5P-^£ 

State  i 
(41-42) 

’Couhty 

.143-45) 

state 

County 

02,  (10-11) 

03.  (10-11) 

^ 04,  (10-11) 

1 

^ 05,  (10-11) 

06,  (10-11) 

07.  (10-11) 

08,  (10-11) 

09.  (10-11) 

10,  (10-11) 

11,  (10-11) 

12.  (10-11) 

13.  (10-11) 

SECTION  V - IMMEDIATE  FAMILY  MEMBERS  NOT  LIVING  IN  HOUSEHOLD 


ID  Code  1 0 4 (complete  the  appropriate  sections) 

TTTMTiyWTsyT^TfyTHTT?! 

List  the  names  of  all  immediate  1 2 3 4 . 5 . ^ 7 


family  members  not  living  in  the  household. 
01.  (10-U) 

Age 

(Years) 

(12-13) 

Relationship 
to  head  of 
household 

(14) 

Present  Address 

Present 

Occupa- 

tion 

(20-22) 

Years 

away 

from 

house- 

hold 

'23-24) 

Years 
of  edu- 
cation 
Com- 
pleted 
125-261 

State  County 

_(l5^l6i 

il7=19J 

02.  (10-11) 

03.  (10-11) 

^04.  (10-11) 

s 

> 05.  (10- 11) 

*^o6.  (10-u) 

07.  (10-11) 

08.  (IQ-Il) 

09.  (10- 11) 

10.  (10-11) 

11.  (lO-U) 

12.  (IC-II) 

SCHEDULE  I 


FAHEWrAL  DESIRES  FOR  TJIEIR  CHILDREN 

F amily I . D «No, 

Person  interviewed:  Husband  ^Date 

Wife 

Other  

(specify) 

I.  What  are  your  wishes  and  desires  for  your  children  listed  below 
concerning  their  future  jobs  and  education? 


P«  CO 

S oj 

a s 

X of 

W *-5 


A.  Age 

18 

B.  What  kind  of  job  do  you 
want  the  child  to  have  for 
his  lifetime  work? 

(Check  only  one). 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1.  Specific  occupation. 

2.  Up  to  child. 

j).  Do  not  know 

C . What  education  or  training 
do  you  think  the  child 
will  need?  (Check  only 
one . ) 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1.  High  school 

2,  Specialized  vocational 
training. 

3.  Jun.  " college. 

U.  Four-year  college. 

5.  Up  to  child. 

6.  Do  not  know. 

II.  A,  How  much  income  per  year  would  you  like  your  sons  to  make  as 


adults? 

(Check  only  one.) 

1. 

$2,000  or  less 

2. 

$2,001-$4,000 

3. 

$4,001-$6,000 

4. 

$6,001-$8,000 

5. 

$8,001-$10,000 

6. 

$10,001  and  over 

7. 

Do  not  know 

B.  How  much  inccMie  per  year  would  you  liV;e  /om*  .laughters  to  make 
as  adults?  (Check  only  one . ) 


1. 

$2,000  or  less 

2. 

$2,001-$4,000 

3. 

$4,001-$6,000 

4. 

$6,001-$8,000 

5. 

$8,001-$10,000 

6. 

$10,001  and  over 

7. 

Do  not  know 

III.  Where  do  you  want  your  children  to  live  when  they  become  adults? 
(Check  only  one.) 

A.  In  present  or  adjoining  county 

B.  In  another  part  of  same  state 

C.  In  another  state 


D Up  tc  child 

E.  Do  not  know 


IV.  Would  you  want  your  children  to  live  in  the  country,  in  a town,  or 
in  a city  to  do  their  life's  work?  (Check  only  one.) 


A. 


In  the  country 
Small  town 


o 

ERIC 


B 
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c. 

City  or  suburban 

D. 

Up  to  child 

E. 

Do  not  know 

V.  Approximately  how  much  do  you  think  it  would  cost  for  one  year  of 
training  after  high  school?  (Check  only  one.) 

A.  $500  or  less 

B.  $501-$!, 000 

C.  $l,001-$2,000 

D.  $2,001  or  more 

E.  Do  not  know 

VI.  If  one  or  more  of  your  children  should  desire  training  after  high 
school,  what  percent  of  the  money  could  be  provided  by: 


0* 

e: 

0 

!25 

1 

Up  to  25  percent 

+> 

a 

(U 

0 
u 

s. 

0 

lT\ 

1 

VO 

O! 

3 

(U 

0 

u 

n. 

Lf\ 

f 

H 

Lf\ 

4 

76-100  percent 

g 

s 

-p 

0 

a 

0 

a 

6 

A.  Fami^jr 

B . Child  working . 

C . Scholarships . 

D . Loans • 

■ 

- - 

E.  Other.  1 

I 
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Vi  I. 


jurin^i  "Che  past  year,  ho-j  niany  of  your  children  moved  ai/ay 
fror.  iiome';  (Complete  table  for  all  children  who  moved 


av/ay. ; 

( Example ) 
Sue 

A.  A£re. 

20 

H.  Wiat  was  the  reason  for  moving 
away2  (Check  onlv  one^ 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1.  Marriaee 

2..  To  work. 

1/ 

For  education^ 

U.  ether  (include  military 
service  . 

C.  Wliere  is  he  (she)  living  now? 
(Check  only  one.) 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1.  In  present  or  adioininc  countv. 

1 

2.  In  another  rart  of  iiame  state. 

In  another  state. 

4.  In  another  country. 

!).  Aliat  is  his  (her}  present  job? 
(Check  onlv  one.) 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1 . bhemploved . 

2 . Student . 

3.  Agricultural  (R*oduction 
and  aftricoltural  related). 

k . Business (nonagricultural) . . 

"■).  Industrial (nonagriculturalj . 
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6.  Home  economics. 

7.  Health  occupations. 

8.  ether  (include  military  service). 

SCHEDULE  II 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  PARENTS 

Family ^ I,D.  No.  

Person  Interviewed:  Husband Date 

Wife 

Other  

(specify) 

I.  Indicate  below  present  job,  new  skills  learned  during  the  past 
year,  and  other  job  desired. 


None 

Agricultural 

Bus iness 

( nonagr i c ult ur al ) 

Industry 

( nonagr ic  ult  ural ) 

Home  economics 

Health  .occupations 

other 

A.  What  is  your  present  job? 

XXX 

XXX 

xxxx 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XX 

1 . Husband . 

2,  Wife. 

B.  What  new  job  skills  did 
you  learn  during  the 
past  year? 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1 . Husband . 

2 . Wife . 

C . What  other  kind  of  job 
would  you  like  to  have? 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1 . Husband . 

2.  Wife, 
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II, 

Do 

you  need 

additional  training  to  get 

the 

dob  you  desire? 

A, 

Husband 

* 1- 

Yes 

2, 

Wo 

3. 

No  other 

dob 

desired 

B, 

Wife: 

1, 

Yes 

2, 

No 

3. 

No  other 

dob 

desired 

III. 

Do 

you  need 

additiona 

1 training 

for  your  present  dob? 

A. 

Husband 

: X, 

Yes 

2. 

No 

B. 

Wife: 

1, 

Yes 

2. 

No 

IV,  Have  you  changed  ^obs  during  the  past  year? 


A, 

Husband : 

1. 

Yes 

2. 

No 

B. 

Wife: 

1, 

Yes 

2, 

No 

V.  How  much  money  do  you  think  is  necessary  to  meet  your  family 
needs  per  year?  (Check  only  one.) 


A. 

$2,000-$X,000 

B. 

$X,001-$6,000 

C. 

$6,ooi-$8,ooo 

D, 

$8,001-$10,000 

E. 

$10,001  and  over 

F, 

Do  not  know 
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VI. 


How  often  during  the  past  year  did  you  attend  meetings  or 
community  functions  of  the  following  types? 


Never 

Rarely 

Occasionally 

Regularly 

A.  Church  or  church-related  activities. 

XXX  ^ 

,xxx 

XXX 

XXX 

1 . Husband , 

2 . Wife . 

B,  School  activities  or  school- related 
organizations . 

XXX 

xxxx 

XXX 

XXX 

1 , Husband . 

2,  Wife, 

C,  Civic,  fraternal  and  political 
organizations . 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1 , Husband 

2 . Wife 

D,  Job-related  organizations. 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1,  Husband 

2,  Wife 
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SCHEDULE  III 


SITUATIONS  AND  GOALS  OF  CHILDREN  AGE  TWELVE  AND  OVER  LIVING  AT  HOME 

Family I.D.  No, 

Date 

I,  Situations  and  goals  of  children  living  at  home  and  who  are  listed 
below , 


(Example ) 
James 

■ 

Age 

17 

A,  What  is  your  present 
educational  situation? 
(Check  only  one.) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1.  In  school. 

/ 

2,  Graduated. 

3.  Left  school  before  this 
past  school  year* 

4,  Left  school  during  this 
past  school  years 

B,  Were  you  employed  during  this 
past  school  year?  (Check  only 
one , ) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1.  Nonstudent,  employed 
part  time. 

2,  Nonstudent,  employed 
full  time. 

■ 

3.  Nonstudent  and  unemployed. 

4,  Student  and  en^loyed. 

v/ 

5.  Student  and  not  employed. 

( 

1 
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(Example) 

James 

C . If  you  worked  during  this 

past  school  year  what  kind  of 
job  did  you  have?  (Check 
only  one . ) 

3bc 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1 . Iftiemployed 

2.  Agricultural  (production 
€ind  agricultural  related). 

/ 

3.  Business  (noneigricultural) . 

J 

4.  Industrial 

(nonagricult 'Jr  al) . 

5 . Home  ec  onomic  s . 

6.  Heeilth  occupations. 

7 • Other . 

. 

- 

L.  What  job  do  you  want  for  your 
lifetime  work?  (Check  only 
one . ) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1.  Do  not  know. 

2.  Agricultural  (production 
8uid  Eigricultural  related). 

</ 

3.  Business  (nonagricultural) . 

4.  Industrial 

(nonagricultural) . 

5.  Home  economics. 

6.  Health  occupations. 

7 • Other . 

_ 

J 
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o 

rH  K 

ft 

fi  B 
aj  ccj 

S 

E.  What  education  or  training  do 
you  think  you  need  for  the  nob 
you  want?  (Chec):  only  one  J 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1.  Do  not  know. 

2.  Less  than  hieh  schoo3^ 

3.  High  school. 

4.  Specialized 

vocational  training. 

•i.  Junior  college. 

/ 

6.  Four-year  college. 

F.  Approximately  how  much  do 
you  think  it  woul.d  cost  for 
one  year  of  training  after 
high  school?  (Check  only 
one.) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1.  or  less 

2.  $S01-$1.000. 

3.  $l,001-$2.000. 

4.  i2,001  or  more. 

S.  Dq  not  know. 

G.  Do  you  expect  to  find  the 
job  you  want  in  the  country 
or  small  town  or  in  a city? 
(Check  only  one.) 

XX 

X2: 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1.  Rural  area  or  small  town. 

2,  City  and  suburban. 

3.  Do  not  know* 

<D 

iH  W 

X h) 
w 

■ 

H.  What  do  you  want  or  desire 
more  than  anything  else? 
(Check  onlv  one.) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

X 

X 

XX 

1.  Occupationally  oriented. 

2.  Educationally  oriented. 

3*  Pleasure  or  materialis- 
tically oriented. 

4.  Marriage  and  family 
oriented . 

5*  Do  not  know. 

I.  What  do  you  want  your  situ- 
ation to  be  five  years  from 
now?  (Check  only  one.) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

X 

X 

■ 

XX 

1.  Occupationally  oriented. 

/ 

2.  Educationally  oriented. 

3*  Pleasure  or  materialis- 
tically oriented. 

4.  Marriage  and  family 
oriented. 

5.  Do  not  know. 

J.  How  often  did  you  participate 
in  school  or  community  func- 
tions during  this  past  school 
year?  (Check  only  one.) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

X 

X 

XX 

1.  Never* 

2 . Rarely . 

3*  Occasionally. 

</ 

4.  Regularly 

VI 


(Example) 

James 

K.  If  you  desire  to  seek  training 
after  high  school,  vdiere  would 
you  get  the  money:  (May  check 

more  than  one . ) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1.  Parents. 

</ 

2 . Self-emnlosment . 

/ 

3 . Scholarships . 

4.  Loans . 

5 . Other . 

1 

6.  Do  not  know- 

L.  Hoy  much  income  per  year 
would  you  like  to  make  in 
your  future  Job?  (Check 
only  one.) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1.  $2,000  or  less. 

2.  $2.001-$4.000. 

3.  $4.001-$6,000. 

4.  $6,001-$8,000.^ 

5.  $8.001-$10,000. 

6.  $10«001  or  more. 

7*  Do  not  know. 

SCHEDULE  IV 


SITUATION  AND  GOALS  OF  FAMILY 

Name  of  family  I.D.  No. 

Person  interviewed : Husband Wife Other 

(specify) 

Date 

!•  During  the  past  year,  what  changes  or  plans  were  made  to  increase 
your  family  income?  (Check  each  affirmative  answer.) 

Planned  Change  Did  you  plan  or  make  a change  to  - - - 

A.  Expand  or  improve  farming  activities? 

B,  Get  additional  occupational  training  and/or 

receive  a promotion? 

C.  Have  more  family  memibers  get  a job? 

D.  Get  another  job  (change  jobs)? 

E.  Have  one  or  more  family  members  get  a 

second  job? 

F.  Get  more  money  from  pensions  or  welfare  sources? 

G.  Others,  specify 

II.  During  the  past  year,  what  change^  or  plans  were  made  to  adjust 
your  family  expenditures?  (Check  each  affirmative  answer.  ) 

Planned  Change  Did  you  plan  or  make  a change  to  - - - 

A.  Start  or  expand  production  of  home-raised 

products  (meat,  vegetables,  miSk,  eggs, 
wood,  etc.)? 

B.  Develop  shopping  list  and  shop  around  for 

good  buys? 

C.  Keep  records  of  expenditures? 

D.  Eliminate  certain  items  of  expense? 

E.  Budget  (plan)  the  amount  spent  for  various  items? 

F.  Do  without  some  things? 

G.  Others,  specify 
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III.  During  the  past  year,  how  did  you  use  borrowed  money  or  items 
purchased  on, credit?  (Check  each  affirmative  answer.) 

Did  you  use  borrowed  money  or  items  purchased  on  credit  for  - - 

A.  Business  purposes. 

B.  Family  living. 

C.  Educational  expenses. 

D.  Others,  specify 

IV.  During  the  past  year,  what  sources  of  credit  did  you  use  or 

make  plans  to  use?  (Check  each  affirmative  answer.) 

plannfid  Used  Did  you  use  or  plan  to  use  - - - 
A.  Local  bank. 

B.  Production  Credit  Association. 

C-  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

D.  Merchants  or  dealers. 

Individuals. 

F.  Credit  bureau. 

G.  Finance  companies  (Household  Finance  Corp,  etc.). 

H.  Others,  specify 

V.  During  the  past  year,  did  your  family  recieve  services  from  the 
following  public  agencies?  (Check  each  affirmative  answer.) 

A.  University  Extension  Service  (County  Farm  Advisor 

or  Home  Agent). 

B.  Local  school  (including  agricultural  occupations  teacher). 

C.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

D.  County  Health  Service. 

E.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

F.  Employment  service. 

G-  Others,  specify 
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SCHEDULE  V 


Name  of  family 


THE  FAEM  BUSINESS 


I.D.  No, 


Person  Interviewed:  Hustand 


Wife 


Other 


^specify} 


Date 


I,  What  is  your  yield  per-acre  goal  for  each  crop  grown  on 
your  farm? 

A,  Com  (check  only  one) 

1,  50  bushels  or  less 

2,  51  to  lOC  bushels 

3^  101  to  150  bushels 

4,  ^151  to  200  bushels 

B.  Soybeans  (check  only  one) 

1*  25  bushels  or  less 

2,  26  to  50  bushels 

3'.  51  75  bushels 


5. 

6. 

7. 


4. 

5. 

6. 


201  bushels  or  more 
Do  not  know,  or  no  goal 
Dp.^not  grow  corn  on 
farm 

76  to  100  bushels 
Do  not  know,  or  no  goal 
Do  not  grow  soybeans  on 


C, 


my  farm 

What  other  crops  do  you  grow  on  yoiur  farm  (specify )_ 
What  is  your  yield  per  acre  goal  for  each  crop 


H,  What  is  yrijr  production  goal  for  each  of  the  following 
types  of  livestock? 

A,  Average  number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter,  (check  only  one) 

1,  5 or  less  5*  12  to  13 

2,  6 to  7 6,  l4  or  over 

3,  ^8  to  9 7*  Do  not  know,  or  no  go&l 

4,  ^10  to  11  8,  Do  not  raise  pigs 

B,  Average  number  of  calves  weaned  per  cow  per  year,  (check  only 
one) 

. i,  Less  than  one  4, 

2.  One  5* 

3.  Mare  than  one,  ut  less  6,  

than  two 

C,  Average  number  of  lambs  weaned  per  ewe  per  year,  (check  only  one) 

1,  Less  than  one  4,  Two 

2,  One  5*  M>re  than  two 

3,  More  than  one,  but  less  6,  ^Do  not  know,  or  no  goal 

than  two  7*  Do  not  raise  lambs 


jPwo  or  more 

_Do  not  know,  or  no  goal 
Do  not  raise  calves 
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SCHEDULE  VI 


THE  HOME  AND  ITS  SURROUNDIl^GS 

Name  of  family I.D.  No. 

Person  interviewed:  Husband  Wife Other 

1 (specify^ 


Date 


What  improvements  did  you  make  or  plan  for  family  living  surroundings 

during  the  past  year?  (Check  each  affirmative  answer) 

Planned  Change  Did  you  plan  or  make  a change  to  - - - 

A.  Rent  or  bty  a better  or  larger  house? 

B.  Repair  or  remodel  house  (include  adding  bath  or 

other  roans)? 

C.  Get  more  or  better  furniture  (including  heating 

and  cooking  stove)? 

D.  Get  better  water  supply  (include  running  water 

in  house)? 

E.  Get  electricity  in  house? 

, F.  Get  telephone? 

G.  Improve  yard  (clean  yard,  plant  grass  or 

flowers,  etc.)? 

H.  Others,  s^;ecify 
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SUPPLEMENT  B 


TEACHIHG  PLANS  FOR  TWELVE  GROUP  MELTINGS 
AND  TWELVE  HOME  VISITS 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  FIRST  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Detemining  Realistic  Career  Choices  ^ind  Plans  for  the 

Children 

TOElC:  Understanding  the  High  School  Occupational  Training  and 
Guidance  Programs 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  stimulate  families  to  consider  the  steps  in  choosing  an 
an  occupation. 

To  help  families  become  aware  of  the  requirements  for  entry 
and  success  in  an  occupation. 

To  help  families  become  acquainted  and  motivate  them  to 
work  together  in  j)lanning  and  establishing  goals. 

To  motivate  families  to  become  familiar  with,  and  take 
advantage  of,  the  school's  guidance  program  in  career 
preparation . 

To  motivate  families  to  give  serious  consideration  to  occupa- 
tional goals  for  their  children. 

To  stimulate  family  interest  in  occupational  training  and 
educational  programs. 

SITUATION: 

Families  are  interested  in  their  children's  future. 

Parents  have  not  given  serious  consideration  lo  career 
planning  and  preparation. 

Families  have  not  given  serious  consideration  to  occupational 
requirements , 

Parents  do  not  understand  the  potentials  and  abilities  of 
their  children. 

Parents  are  not  acquainted  with  the  school's  guidance  program. 

Families  with  common  needs  and  situations  are  not  acquainted 
with  each  other . 
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Jobs  to  be  Pjne 


I.  Prepare  A. 

for  the 

meeting  B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


Review  teaching  plan. 
Arrange  for  meeting  place. 


1.  Arrange  to  use  school  buildings;  or 

2.  Arrange  to  meet  in  someone's  home. 

3.  Notify  each  family  of  time  and  place  of 
meeting. 

4.  Recheck  meeting  arrangements  a day  or  two 
before  the  meeting. 

C . Prepare  teaching  materials . 

1.  Arrange  to  make  a tape  recording  of  the 
meeting  if  possible. 

2.  Make  a newsprint  flip  chart,  following 
suggestions  on  'Visual  Guide  1-1,  ; 
Occupational  Goals. 

5.  Secure  information  from  school  counselor 
and  write  down  information  so  it  can  be 
put  on  chart  during  meeting,  (l)  Names 
of  test  given  to  students,  (2)  Grade  in 
which  tests  are  given,  and  (3)  Areas 
measured  on  interest  and  achievement  tests . 

4.  Reproduce  copies  of  Handout  1-1,  Outline  of 
Testing  Program  and  Handout  1-2,  Examples 
of  Occupations.  A copy  of  each  handout 
should  be  provided  for  each  adult  and  older 
child  at  the  meeting. 

5.  Secure  a writing  instrument  for  each  person. 

6.  Secure  a tripod  i.  or  other  holding  device  for 
the  flip  chart . 

7.  Secure  e marker  for  writing  on  flip  chart. 

8.  Secure  a folder  for  each  family;  put 
family's  name  on  folder;  folder  will  be 
given  to  family  for  filing  handouts . 

II.  Open  the  A.  Set  Up  .tape  recorder,  flip  chart,  and  airrange 

meeting  teaching  materials. 


B.  Explain  that  you  would  like  to  record  the 
meeting  so  you  can  review  and  find  out  ^at 
you  covered  and  what  you  left  out  so  you  can 
better  plan  for  the  next  time. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Introduce  each  family.  (This  gets  their 
names  on  the  tape.) 


1.  Give  name  of  parents. 

2.  Give  name  of  each  child  present. 

3.  May  want  to  mention  children  not  present. 


III. 


Review  jrevious 
meeting  and 
motivate 
participants 


A. 


Use  flip  chart  to  present  the  following 
questions : 

1.  How  did  you  learn  the  occupational 
interest  of  your  children? 

2.  How  did  your  children  decide  what 
occupations  interested  him  (her)? 


B.  Discuss  these  questions  for  a few  minutes: 


1.  Call  upon  individuals  whom  you  feel 
will  respond. 

2.  Write  suggestions  under  each  questions. 


C.  Explain  that  you  have  prepared  a list  of 
occupations  mentioned  during  your  visits 
to  their  homes. 


1.  R*esent  Visual  1-1. 

2.  Ask  them  to  look  at  list  and  add  any 
other  occupations  in  which  their 
children  are  interested. 

3.  Discuss  these  occupations  and  why  they 
were  chosen. 


IV.  Introduce 

problem  area- 
Iftid  erst  and  ing 
job  require- 
ments for 
youth 


A.  Use  chart  to  present  question:  Are  you 

sure  your  child  has  a good  change  of 
succeeding  in  the  occupation? 

B.  Lead  a short  discussion  pointing  out  that 
there  are  some  indicators  of  future  success. 


C.  Ask  the  questions  How  can  you  find  out  what 
occupations  offer  your  children  the  best 
chance  for  success? 

D.  Discuss  factors  which  influence  success. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


E. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

List  factors  influencing  success  on  chart  as 
they  are  mentioned. 


1.  Interests 
9,  Abilities 

3.  Educgtioji  and  Training 

4.  Experience 
5 • Initiative 
6.  Integrity 


V. 


Introduce  A. 

problem  area 
Understanding 
high  school  B, 

guidance 
program 


Use  Visual  1-2,  School  Testing  R*ogram,  to  show 
outline  of  school  testing  program. 

Introduce  guidance  program,  pointing  out 
that  it  provides  some  of  the  information  the 
group  just  identified  as  indicators  of 
possible  success  in  an  occupation. 


C.  Distribute  Handout  1-1. 


D,  Discuss  handout,  pointing  out  how  each  part 
relates  to  assisting  children  select  appropriate 
occupations . 

E,  Fill  in  names  of  test  on  Visual  1-2,  when  given, 
and  areas  measured.  Have  group  fill  in  this 
information  on  the  handouts . 

F,  Use  Visual  1m3,  Interest  Test  - Sample  R*ofile, 
to  illustrate  how  to  interpret 

interest  test  scores, 

1.  Show  sample  profile, 

2.  Distribute  Handout  1-2. 

3.  Discuss  how  this  can  be  used« 

G,  Use  Visual  1-3  bo  illustrate  how  achievement 
scores  are  interpreted. 

1.  Show  sample  profile, 

2.  Discuss  how  this  can  be  used. 

H,  Give  each  family  a folder  to  keep  handouts  in. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


VI. 


R*eview  next 
meeting 


A. 


Stt;ps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Tell  families  you  will  gather  information 
available  for  their  children  and  bring  it  to 
their  homes.  You  will  discuss  the  scores  and 
what  they  mean.  You  should  be  malcing  visit 
in  next  two  or  three  weeks. 


B.  Use  flip  chart  to  show  question:  Uhat  else  do 

you  need  to  know  or  be  able  to  do  to  help  your 
children  prepare  for  an  appropriate  occupation^ 

C.  Lead  a discussion. 

1.  List  factors  on  chart  as  they  are  identified. 

2.  Bessure  to' include  such  things  as: 

a.  R*oviding  financial  help  to  children. 

b.  Planning  ways  to  meet  future  money  needs. 

c.  Cost  of  obtaining  training. 

d.  Availability  of  school. 

e.  Location  of  school. 

f.  Entrance  requirements. 

D.  Lead  discussion  (stemming  from  previous 
question)  to  show  that  more  information  is 
needed . 

1.  Names  of  schools  and  other  training  agencies. 

2.  Bequirements  for  entering. 

3.  Costs  of  training. 

4.  Financial  assistance  available. 

5.  Getting  admitted. 

£.  Discuss  need  to  begin  thinking  now  about  how 
they  can  meet  future  needs,  e.g.,  planning 
ways  and  means  so  children  can  get  training. 

F.  Explain  that  families  could  have  another  meeting 
to  estimate  the  financial  needs  for  providing 
children's  education.  Families  can  look  at 
where  they  are  now  and  begin  making  scmie  plans 
to  meet  future  needs. 


G.  Tell  families  you  will  gather  information 
regarding : 

1.  Where  children  can  get  occupational  training. 

2.  Costs  of  training 

3*  Financial  assistance  available 
4.  Getting  admitted  to  training  institutions 
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Steps  to  AccompJish  Jobs 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


H.  Ascertain  group  interests  in  attending 
another  meeting  on  these  topics.  Suggest 
meeting  4 weeks  from  now  or  earlier. 

(Give  date). 

I.  Bemind  that  you  will  be  visiting  them  in  the 
next  2 or  3 weeks  to  discuss  some  of  the 
guidance  information  the  school  has  for  their 
children. 


VII.  Close  the 
meeting 


A . Adjourn . 

B.  Turn  off  tape  recorder. 


VISUAL  GUIDE  1-1 


OCCUEATIONAL  GOALS 


each  of  these  questions  on  a sheet  of  newsprint. 

(Note:  Leave  space  at  bottom  of  pages  to  write  in  answers.) 

SHEETT  1:  '*How  did  you  find  out  vdiat  occupations  interest  your 

child?" 

SHEET  2:  "How  did  your  child  decide  what  occupations  interest 

him  (her)?" 


SHKgp  3:  Using  your  visit  reports,  develop  a list  of  the 

occupations  that  have  been  mentioned  by  the  families; 
print  this  list  on  a sheet  of  newsprint. 


SHEET  4:  "Do  you  think  your  child  has  a good  chance  of 

succeeding  in  the  occupation?" 

SHEET  5 1 "How  can  you  find  out  vh&t  occupations  offer  your 
child  the  best  change  of  success?" 

SHEET  6:  "What  else  do  you  need  to  know  or  be  able  to  do  to 

help  your  children  prepare  for  an  appropriate 
occupation? " 
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VISUAL  GUIDE  i-2 


SCHOOL  TESTING  PROGRAM 


Marne  of  Test 


When  Test  is  Given 


Achievement 

Tests 

(Fill  in  name 
of  test  the 
school  uses) 


(Fill  in  the  grade  in 
vdiich  tests  are  given 
during  the  meeting.) 


Meaning  of  Score 

This  test  determines  achieve- 
ment in  the  following  areas: 

(Fill  in  appropriate  areas 
during  the  meeting) 


Interests 

Tests 

(Fill  in  name 
of  test  the 
school  uses) 


This  test  indicates  your 
child's  interest  in  these 
areas: 

(Fill  in  appropriate 
areas  during  the 
meeting . ) 


National  Merit 
Scholarship 


This  test  is  used  as  a basis 
for  awarding  some  scholarhhips 
for  college. 


ACT 


This  test  indicates  the 
probable  college  success  of 
a student. 
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INTEREST  TEST  - SAMPLE  PROFTLE 


GRADE  EQUIVALENTS 


r 


VISUAL  GUIDE  1-4 

ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  - SAMPLE  IROFILE 

Name ; Bill  Brown 

Grade ; 9 

Date:  10-26-66 


. ERIC 


HANDOUT  1-1 


OUTLINE  OF  TESTING  PROGRAM 


Name  of  Test 


When  It  is  Given 


Meaning  of  Score 


Achievement 

Tests 


This  test  determines  achievement 
the  following  areas : 


in 


Interest 

Tests 


A high  score  is  desirable.  For 
example,  a high  score  in  arithmetic 
means  that  your  child  has  a good 
understanding  of  aritlimetic  for  his 
age  group,  A low  score  may  indicate 
that  the  student  needs  to  try  harder 
in  the  particular  area. 


This  test  indicates  the  interest  of 
your  child  in  these  areas: 


National  Merit 
Scholarship 


ACT 


A high  score  in  a certain  area  means 
that  your  child  is  more  interested 
in  that  area,  For  example,  a high 
score  on  mechanical  means  that  your 
child  has  much  interest  in  mechanics. 
It  may  also  mean  that  he  needs  to  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  education 
activities  and  an  occupation  in 
mechanics,  A low  score  may  mean  that 
your  child  should  not  pursue  a 
certain  area. 


This  test  is  often  used  as  a basis 
for  determining  those  who  receive 
certain  scholarships  or  financial  aid 
in  attending  college.  There  are 
other  ways  of  obtaining  financial  aid 
other  than  taking  this  test. 


This  is  a test  given  to  determine  the 
probable  success  cf  a student  in 
college.  It  is  often  required  for 
entry  into  a college.  Gome  colleges 
establish  scores  known  as  "cutoff" 
scores.  If  a student  falls  below 
this  "cutoff"  score  he  is  not 
permitted  to  enter. 
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HANDOUT  1-2 


EXAMPLES  OF  OCCUPATIONS  UNDER  GENERAL  INTEREST  CATEGORIES 


Outdoors 


Persuasive 


Forest  Ranger 
Tree  "Doctor" 

Fanner 

Nurseryman 

Fisherman 

Boolsiceeper 

Custom  Fertilizer  - 

Application  and  Salesman 

Mechanical 


Engineer 

Carpenter 

Fireman 

Mechanic  (Farm  machinery) 
Mechanic  (Auto) 

Ifeat  Cutter 


Computational 

Accountant 
Arithmetic  teacher 
Surveyor 

Office  Jfechine  Operator 
Farm  Manager 

Scientific 


Dentist 
Veterinarian 
Weather  Observer 
Chemist 

Forest  Supervisor 
Soil  Conversatic Aide 

Clerical 


Lawyer 

Store  Manetger 
Salesman 
Sales  Clerk 

Agricultural  Auctioneer 
Artistic 


Actor 

Architect 

Artist 

Photographer 

Barber 

Landscaper 

Literary 

Librarian 
English  Teacher 
News  Reporter 
Faim  Magazine  Editor 

Music 


Music  Teacher 

Composer 

Dancer 

Squ€tre  Dance  Caller 
Social  Service 


County  Faim  Advisor 
Nurse 

Elementary  Teacher 
Welfare  Worker 
Agriculture  Teacher 


Typist 
Bookkeeper 
Grain  Elevator  Jfan 
Log  Buyer 
Secretary 

Telephone  Operator 
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TEACHING  ELAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  FIRST  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Deteriniuing  Realistic  Career  Choices  and  Plans  for  the  Children 

TOPIC:  Understanding  the  High  School  Occupational  Training  and 

Guidance  R*ograms. 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  stimulate  families  to  consider  the  steps  in  choosing  an 
occupation. 

To  help  families  become  aware  of  the  requirements  for  entry 
and  success  in  an  occupation* 

To  motivate  families  to  beccxne  familiar  with,  and  take 
advantage  of,  the  school's  guidance  program  in  career 
preparation. 

To  assist  families  in  analyzing  occupational  potential  and 
interest  through  use  of  test  scores. 

To  motivate  families  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
occupational  goals  for  their  children. 

To  stimulate  family  interest  in  occupational  training  and 
educational  programs. 

To  review  group  meeting  for  families  not  in  attendance. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  attending  next  group  meeting. 
SITUATION: 

Coordinator  has  stimulated  interest  in  each  family  to  consider 
career  planning  for  their  children. 

Some  families  attended  first  group  meeting  and  were  introduced 
to  the  vocational  guidance  program  of  the  local  school. 

Other  families  did  not  attend  the  group  meeting  and  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  school's  vocational  guidance  program. 

All  families  are  interested  in  obtaining  information  on 
the  interest  and  potential  of  their  children. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


I.  Prepare  for 
the  visit 


A. 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Review  teaching  plan  for  first  group  meeting. 

Reproduce  copies  of  Handouts  1-1  and  1-2. 
These  forms  should  be  placed  in  folders  to 
be  given  to  families  who  did  not  attend  first 
group  meeting. 


C.  Consult  family  folders  and  determine  which 
pretest  data  has  not  been  collected.  Make 
plans  to  obtain  such  data  on  this  visit. 


D.  Consult  family  folders  and  review  goals, 
grades,  and  test  results  of  students. 

E.  Arrange  to  accomplish  one  of  the  following  in 
association  with  this  visit: 

1.  Arrange  for  families  to  meet  with  the 
school  counselor  and  discuss  test  information 
of  their  children. 

2.  Arrange  for  the  school  counselor  to 
accompany  you  on  your  home  visits  and 
discuss  test  scores  with  parents. 

3.  Obtain  test  information  from  the  counselor 
and  relate  this  to  the  families. 


II.  Make  home 
visit 


F.  Arrange  visit. 

1.  Determine  the  family(s)  to  be  visited  at 
this  time. 

2.  Arrange  visit  with  family(s)  and  school 
administration. 

3.  Pull  folders  for  family(s)  to  be  visited. 

A.  Greet  family. 

B.  Introduce  counselor  if  needed. 

G.  Explain  that  you  wish  to  discuss  the  information 
that  the  school  has  related  to  the  career 
prep6U^ation  of  their  children. 


III. 


Revievr  first 

group 

meeting 


A. 


Briefly  review  and  discuss  the  group  meeting 
with  family  if  they  attended  the  meeting. 
Determine  if  they  have  €iny  questions  concerning 
the  meeting. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


B, 


IV.  Motivate  A, 

f.amily  to 
attend  next 
group  meeting 

B. 


C. 

D. 


V,  Conclude 
visit 


A. 


B. 


VI . Record 
visit 


C. 

A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

If  the  family  did  not  attend  the  group 
meeting,  review  the  meeting  in  some  detail. 

Give  family  copies  of  Handout  1-1  and  discuss 
the  school's  guidance  program.  Give  family 
copies  of  Handout  1-2  and  discuss  career  plans 
df  children. 

1.  Discuss  or  arrange  for  counselor  to  discuss 
test  results  ard  other  school  information 
related  to  career  preparation  of  the 
children  of  the  family. 

2.  Direct  discussion  to  obtain  needed  infor- 
mation to  complete  "pretestt  data  forms . 

Ask  families  if  they  are  interested  in  learning 
more  about  training  and  education  for  their 
children  and  themselves . Explain  that  there 
are  many  agencies  providing  opportunities  for 
training  and  education  t ^jyond  high  school. 

Explain  that  you  would  like  to  meet  with  a 
few  families  and  discuss  these  programs  in 
more  detail.  Inform  them  that  you  could  gather 
information  on  the  programs  available,  what 
they  offer,  and  how  to  get  in  such  a program. 

Tell  family  of  tentative  date  and  place  you 
plan  to  meet. 

Ask  family  if  there  are  any  specific  education 
or  training  programs  that  they  would  like  to 
know  more  about . 

Tell  family  that  you  will  try  to  obtain  more 
information  on  the  programs  that  the  family 
is  interested  in. 

Remind  family  again  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  group  meeting.  Assure  them  that  you  are 
looking  forward  to  seeing  them  then. 

Bid  family  good-by  and  leave. 

After  leaving  residence,  tape  a report  of  the 
visit  and  your  reactions  to  the  visit.  Record 
any  observation  that  might  b?  of  future  use  in 
analyzing  the  family's  situation  or  in  planning 
your  program  with  them. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


B.  Complete  the  written  visit  report. 

C . Record  any  data  obtained  on  the  proper  forms . 

D.  Replace  family  folders  in  office  file. 


TEACHING  PLAN  FC®  SECOND  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Determining  Realistic  Career  Choices  and  Plans  for  the  Children 

TOPIC:  Identifying  Educational  and  Training  Agencies  in  the 

Community  €ind  State 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  focus  attention  on  need  for  planning  for  post-high  school 
education  of  children. 

To  provide  families  with  information  about  the  schools  and 
agencies  where  they  can  seek  the  kind  of  educational  and/or 
occupational  training  they  desire. 

To  help  family  identify  requirements  and  procedures  for 
entering  post-high  school  programs. 

To  focus  attention  of  families  on  planning  for  financing 
post-high  school  education. 

To  identify  the  need  for  studying  present  family  financial 
situation. 

To  obtain  commitment  of  family  members  to  attend  third 
group  meeting. 

SITUATION: 

All  participant  families  have  been  contacted  and  informed 
about  the  second  group  meeting. 

Those  families  who  were  absent  during  first  group  meeting 
were  informed  during  the  individua''  visits  on  what 
transpired  during  the  first  group  meeting. 

Families  are  sicquainted  with  the  school  guidance  and 
occupation  training  program. 

Families  are  not  acquainted  with  various  training  and  educa- 
tional programs  available. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I . Prepare  for 

A.  Review  teaching  plan. 

the  meeting 

B.  Arrange  for  meeting  place. 

Jobs  to  be  Done 


1. 

2. 

3* 

4. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Arrange  to  use  school  building;  or 
Arrange  to  meet  in  someone's  home. 

Notify  each  family  of  time  and  place  of 
meeting. 

Hecheck  meeting  arrangements  a day  or  two 
before  the  meeting* 


C.  l^epare  teaching  materials. 

1.  Arrange  to  make  a tape  recording  of  the 

meeting  if  possible. 

2.  R*epare  visuals  using  Visual  Guide  2-1. 

3.  Reproduce  copies  of  the  following: 

a.  Handout  2-1,  Schools  and  Tr'^lnlng  Agencies 
in  the  County. 

b.  Handout  2-2,  Schools  and  Training 
Agencies  in  the  State. 

c.  Handout  2-3j  Desired  Occupation  and 
Institution  Offering  Training 

d.  Handout  2-4,  Selection  of  a Post-High 
School  Program  and  Institution. 

4.  Handout  2-5j  Gaining  Admission  to 
Training  Schools. 

f.  Har^out  2-6,  Cost  of  Post-High 
School  Training  for  Selected  Occupa- 
tions . 

g.  Handout  2- 7 9 Financial  Assistance 
Available 

h.  Handout  2-8,  Exar^les  of  Financial 
Assiatance  available. 

4.  Secure  information  to  fill  in  blanks  on 

Handout  2-1. 


II . Open  the 
meeting 


A.  Before  turning  on  tape  recorder  explain  that 
you  are  using  it  to  know  the  points  that  you 
mi^t  forget  and  to  help  you  do  a better  job 
of  teaching.  (Turn  on  tape  recorder.) 


B.  Introduce  family  members  present.  Pay 

particular  attention  to  those  who  are  there 
for  the  first  time. 


III.  Review  A. 

previous 
meeting  and 
motivate  B . 

participants 


Discuss  briefly  the  major  points  discussed 
during  the  first  group  meeting. 

Summarize  what  has  been  accomplished  during  your 
home  visits  with  the  families  particularly 
in  line  with  identifying  the  occupational  interest 
of  their  children  based  on  school  records . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


IV, 


Introduce 

problem  area- 

identifying 

post-high 

school 

institutions 

available 


A, 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Use  visual  1 on  \^isual  Guide  2-1  to  introduce 
the  question:  Where  can  children  obtain 

the  educational  and  occupational  training 
needed  for  their  desired  occupation? 

Distribute  Handout  2-1. 

1.  Point  out  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
consider  going  to  these  easily  accessible 
training  institutions  before  thinking  of 
other  agencies  or  schools  outside  the 
County, 

2.  Ask  if  anyone  in  the  group  had  been  to  any 
of  the  agencies  listed  on  the  handout, 

3*  Ask  family  members  if  there  are  other 

agencies  not  listed  that  they  know  about  and 
add  to  list.  Give  family  information  to 
fill  in  blanks  on  Handout  2-1, 


C,  Distribute  Handout  2-2, 


1*  Point  out  that  these  are  just  some  examples  of 
training  agencies  in  the  State  that 
they  could  possibly  go  to  if  none  of  the 
local  agencies  can  provide  the  training 
they  want, 

2,  Discuss  each  school  or  agency  briefly. 

Find  out  if  there  are  other  agencies  that 
could  be  included  in  the  list. 


D,  Distribute  Handout  2-3. 

E,  Tell  group  that  for  each  occupational  goal 
that  they  or  their  children  have,  there  may 
be  more  than  one  institution  or  agency  that 
could  possibly  provide  the  training  needed 
for  the  occupation.  The  schools  listed  are 
just  examples. 


V. 


Introduce 

problem  area- 

gaining 

admission  to 

post-high 

school 

program 


A, 


It  may  be  of  help  to  the  group  to  define  \diat 
"post-high  school  programs"  include.  Some 
of  these  programs  such  as  "beauty  culture" 
may  not  necessarily  require  a high  school 
diploma.  Point  out,  however,  that  having  a 
high  school  Education  will  qualify  a person 
for  almost  any  post-high  school  program. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


B. 


Steps  to  AccCTnplish  Jobs 
Distribute  Handout  2-4. 


1.  Discuss' each  step  bttefly. 

2.  Tell  them  that  if  €iny  one  of  them  needs 
help  in  this  regard  you  are  always  ready 
to  provide  them  the  information  they  need. 

C.  Distribute  and  discuss  Handout  2-5. 


1.  Go  over  general  procedures  list. 

2.  Tell  that  you  will  be  visiting  each  family 
to  discuss  plans  of  individuals  and 
bring  materials  needed. 


VI . Introduce 
problCTi 
area  - 
financing 
children's 
education 


A.  Use  visual  2 from  Visual  Guide  2-2  to  present 

question:  How  much  will  it  cost  to  send  a 

child  to  (a)  junior  college  (b)  four  year 
college  (c)  vocational  school? 

B.  Motivate  group  by  asking  sane  of  them,  especially 
those  \dio  have  or  have  had  children  enrolled 

in  post-high  school  programs,  to  make  estimates 
of  expenses. 


C .  Distribute  Handout  2-6 . 


1.  Discuss  costs  for  each  program. 

2.  Ask  family  m«nbers  to  comment  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  estimates. 

D.  Use  visual  3 from  Visual  Guide  2-2  to  present: 
What  can  be  done  to  aid  in  financing  the  post- 
high  school  education  and  training  of  my 
children? 

E.  Distribute  copies  of  Handout  2-7. 

1.  Explain  briefly  what  each  category  means. 

2.  Cite  examples  of  people  whom  you  know  who 
availed  themselves  of  these  types  of 
financial  assistance. 

F.  Distribute  copies  of  Handout  2-8. 

1.  Tell  the  group  that  these  are  just  examples 
of  several  financial  aids  available. 

Inform  them  that  each  school  may  have  a 
number  of  scholarships,  work  opportunities 
and  loan  funds. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 

f 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


2,  Explain  that  qualifications  such  as 

academic  standing  and  financial  need  are 
consideranl,  but  high  grades  are  not 
always  a requirement. 


VII.  R*eview 
next 
meeting 


G.  Point  out  the  possibility  of  apprentice 
training  in  local  businesses  (You  already 
have  some  information  on  this). 

H.  Inform  the  group  that  not  everybody  can  get 
financial  assistance  from  outside  sources.  It 
m£^  be  that  the  only  possible  source  of  money 
for  education  is  the  family  income.  This 
therefore  underscores  the  need  for  studying 
and  improving;  the  family's  present  financial 
status . 

A.  Use  visual  4 from  Visual  Guide  2-2  to  intro- 
duce question:  If  outside  financial  assistance 

will  not  be  available,  how  can  I still  plan 

to  provide  my  children  with  the  education  they 
want? 

4 

B.  Tell  group  that  this  question  needs  serious 
consideration  and  planning  by  the  family. 

C.  Emphasize  to  phe  class  that  good  planning 
necessitates  gathering  of  constructive  ideas 
and  information,  and  so  another  group  meeting 
will  be  most  helpful  in  this  regard. 

D.  Inform  group  to  start  thinking  on  how  to 
plan  financially  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  their  children  and  ask  them  to  bring 
relevant  questions  to  next  meeting. 

E.  Suggest  that  third  group  meeting  is  to  be  held 
3-4  weeks  from  now. 

F.  Bemind  them  that  you  will  be  visiting  them 
sometime .before  the  third  meeting  to  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  or  questions  that  they 
may  have  reg€irding  the  financial  and  admission 
requirements  for  post-hi^  school  education 

of  their  children. 


VIII.  Close  the 
meeting 


A.  Adjourn. 

B.  Turn  off  tape  recorder. 
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VISUAL  GUIDE  2-1 


VISUALS  FOR  SECOND  GROUP  MEETING 


R*epare  visuals  of  each  of  the  following: 


1.  Where  can  itiy  children  obtain  the  educational  €ind  occupational 
training  needed  for  their  desired  occupation? 

2.  How  much  will  it  cost  me  to  send  ray  child  to  a: 

a.  Junior  college 

b.  Four-year  college 

c . Vocational  school 

3.  What  can  be  done  to  aid  in  financing  the  post-high  school 
education  and  occupationaL  training  of  ray  children? 

4.  If  outside  financial  assistance  will  not  be  available,  how 
can  I still  plan  to  provide  ray  children  the  education  they 
want? 


Note : 


Visuals  nw  be  prepared  by  writing  questions  on  trcmsparencies 
flip  charts,  or  chalk  boards. 


HANDOUT  2-1 


SCHOOL  AND  TRAINING  AGENCIES  IN  THE  COUNTY 


School  or  Agency 


Description 


County  Public 
Schools 


Grade  School:  This  includes  grades  1-8.  Students 

are  taught  the  basics  of  reading,  arithmetic, 
science,  health,  spelling,  history  and  citizenship. 


High  School:  This  includes  grades  9-12.  Students 

are  taught  the  advanced  areas  which  were  started 
in  grade  &chool.  Vocational  courses  are 
offered  in  the  following  areas : 


1.  Business  Education  (office  occupations) 

a.  Typing 

b . Bookkeeping 

c . Shorthand 

d.  Office  R*actice 


County  Farm 
Advisor 


Soil 

Conservation 
Service  (SCS) 


2 . Agriculture 

a.  Farming  (Includes  on-farm 
visitation) 

b.  Agricultural  tfechanics 

c.  Non-farm  agriculture 

3*  Industrial  Arts 
4.  Home  Economics 

Contact  Mr. at  the  high  school  for 

additional  information.  His  telephone  number 
at  the  high  school  is  

The  county  farm  advisor  helps  people  in 
their  farming.  He  offers  assistance  in  deciding 
which  grops  to  grow,  how  much  fertilizer  to  use, 
selecting  livestock,  and  mai^r  other  areas. 

He  is  available  to  visit  your  farm  and  assist 

you.  His  name  is and  ’ 

has  an  office  in . The 

telephone  number  is . 

The  SCS  offers  help  to  feirmers  in  using  their  land 
properly.  The  help  includes  surveying,  terraces, 
ponds,  crop  selection  for  soils  on  the  farm, 

and  many  other  areas.  The  office  is  located 

Telephone  number  is . The  name  of  the 

person  to  contact  is . ^ 
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School  ov  Agency 


Description 


Nei^borhood  This  is  a program  where  youth  age  l6-21  receive 

Youth  Corps  training  and  experience  working  for  tax  supported 

or  non-profit  agencies  in  the  local  community. 

The  work  experiences  include  clerical,  recreational 
and  custodial. 


9 
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HAiroOUr  2-2 


SCHOOL  AND  TRAINING  AGENCIES  IN  THE  STATE 


Examples  of  Schools 
or  Ag^cies: 

Description 

Beauty  Culture: 

A certificate  of  registration  is  required  to  practice 
beauty  culture , This  certificate  can  be  obtained 

(List  institutions 
in  the  state  that 
offer  the  various 
programs  listed). 

by  completing  a required  course  at  an  approved 
school.  Instruction  is  given  in  how  to  wave, 
cut,  s+  i.e,  shampoo,  set,  bleach,  and  tint  hair. 
Other  iiiStruction  necessary  for  operating  a 
beauty  shop  is  given.  Schools  must  provide  at 
least  1,000  hours  of  training  and  study  extending 
over  a period  of  6 months.  To  qualify  for  a 
certificate  of  registration  one  must  be  at  least 
l6  and  pass  a state  examination.  Eighth  grade, 
or  equivalent,  education  is  required. 

Nursing: 

A college  degree  in  nursing  is  required  for  students 
who  wish  to  become  registered  nurses . An  associate 
degree  in  nursing  may  be  earned  in  less  time  - 
usually  2 years.  Students  of  nursing  must  have  good 
physical  and  mental  health  in  addition  to  good 
personality  and  character  traits . 

Agriculture: 

Agriculture  includes  many  dobs  other  than  farming. 
These  are  important  to  the  farmer  and  the 
homemaker.  Jobs  included  here  are  seed  and 
feed  store  personnel,  tractor  mechanics,  greenhouse 
managers,  milk  testers,  agriculture  teachers, 
veterinarians , and  mai^  others  ? Many  of  these 
do  not  require  college  degrees . Some  of  these 
dobs,  however,  require  training  beyond  the 
high  school  level.  Junior  Colleges  are  presently 
developing  new  and  enriched  courses  for  training 
people  for  dobs  5.n  agriculture.  The  length  of 
time  required  to  con^lete  these  programs  varies 
from  2 years  or  less  to  more  than  6 years . 

Art: 

Persons  with  training  and  skill  in  art  are  needed 
for  painting  signs,  sketching  pictures  in  books, 
newspapers,  and  magazines,  and  in  developing  : 
advertisements  for  television,  magazines,  and 
newspapers . Success  in  art  is  dependent  upon 
abilities  and  interests  of  the  individual. 

HAMDOUr  2-2  - continued 


E5camples  of  Schools 
or  Mencies 

Description 

Business : 

Many  persons  are  required  to  fill  all  of  the 
business  and  office  occupations  that  are 
available.  These  include  secretaries, 
bookkeepers,  typists,  stenographers,  receptionists, 
and  accountants.  Training  necessary  for  these 

jobs  usually  is  at  least  a high  school  diploma. 
Frequently  additional  training  from  business 
schools  and  colleges  is  required.  The  length 
of  time  required  may  vary  from  4 l/2  months 
for  shorthand  or  IBM  to  2 years  for  business 
training.  Accountants  €ind  others  may  require 
college  degrees  or  at  least  ^ years  of  training 
beyond  high  school. 

Missionary: 

A missionary  is  primarily  engaged  in  religious 
activities;  however,  such  areas  as  medicine  and 
agriculture  may  also  be  included.  Not  all 
missionaries  go  to  foreign  lands  but  many  of  them 
do.  Frequently  missionaries  are  educated  by  schools 
of  particular  religious  denominations,  but 
non-denominational  colleges  are  available.  A 
high  school  diploma  is  usually  required  for 
admission.  Your  local  minister  can  provide 
information  that  you  need. 

Trades : 

Mar^  people  are  needed  to  fill  the  denmuid  in 
jobs  such  as  carpentry,  plumbing,  electricity,  and 
masonry.  All  of  these  provi  : excellent  incomes 
for  those  which  are  skilled.  Length  of  training 
programs  required  vary  depending  upon  previous  skill 
and  knowledge.  Frequently  one  must  go  through  a 
period  of  apprenticeship. 

Law: 

To  becor;ie  a lawyer  one  must  usually  complete 
the  requirements  of  a college  degree  €ind  then 
enroll  in  a college  of  law.  Six  or  seven  years 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  law  degree 
after  finishing  high  school.  To  practice  law 
one  must  take  and  pass  a special  law  examination. 
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HANDOUT  2-2  - continued 


Examples  of  Schools 
or  Agencies 

Description 

Peace  Corps: 

The  Peach  Corps  is  a program  of  the  Federal 
Government  whereby  volunteers  are  sent  to 
foreign  countries.  It  is  not  completely 
a training  program  but  is  to  provide  assis- 
tance to  citizens  of  these  countries  in  farming, 
building  construction,  and  other  development 
activities.  The  salary  is  very  small  covering 
only  expenses  while  there.  Persons  are  usually 
in  the  program  for  2 years . 

o 

ERIC 
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DESIRED  OCCUPATION  AND  INSTITUTION  OFF'ERING  TRAINING 


Desired  occupation 


Name  and  Lbcatiion  of  Institution/Agencv 


A.  Children’s  occupational 
goals 

Beautician 


(list  a training  institution  in  your 
area  that  has  a training  program 
in  each  area  listed.) 


Commercial  Artist 


Farmer 

Forest  Conservation 
Officer 

IBM  Technician 

Lawyer 

Missionary 

Office  Worker 

Peace  Corps  Volunteer 

Veterinarian 

B.  QccuT)ational  Goals  of 
Adults 

Farmer 

Heavy  Equijiment  Operator 
Nurse 

Railway  Engineer 

Secretary 

Trade 

Typist 


HAKDOUr  2-4 


SELECTING  A POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  HtOGRAM  AND  INSTITUTION 


Steps  to  follow  in  selecting  a post-high  school  program  and  institution; 


1.  If  a guidance  counselor  is  available  in  the  locality,  seek 
advice  from  him  regarding  courses  to  take,  school  to  attend, 
financial  aids,  and  other  information. 

2.  Decide  \diat  courses  or  curriculum  to  pursue  based  on  interests 
and*  abilities . 

3*  Select  possible  schools  that  can  be  attended  taking  Into  account 
financial  and  other  considerations. 

4.  Secure  information  about  each  prospective  institution  and  its 
admission  requirements  by  vrriting  and  requesting  a brochure 
or  catalog. 

Decide  \diich  of  the  schools  would  be  best  based  upon  training 
desired,  cost,  distance  from  home,  etc. 

6.  Follow  the  required  procedures  for  gaining  admission. 
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HAMDOUr  2-5 


GAINING  ADMISSION  TO  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 


The  procedures  for  getting  admitted  to  schools  and  training 
agencies  v€iry  considerably.  There  are,  however,  certain  general 
procedures  that  one  can  usually  follow. 

Official  admission  must  usually  be  gained  before  one  can  begin 
attending  classes.  Gaining  admission  may  include  the  following: 

1.  Obtaining  and  completing  an  application:  This  should  usually 

be  done  several  months  before  the  expected  date  of  entrance. 
Fill  in  all  the  applications  completely  and  accurately. 

Be  sure  to  write  clearly  and  neatly.  Include  a small 
photograph  and  deposit  of  fees  if  required. 

2.  General  requirements:  Some  schools  have  very  few  require- 

ments, whereas  others  may  have  very  rigid  requirements. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  a 4 year  college  are 
much  hi^er  than  are  those  of  a beauty,  business,  or  trade 
school.  A hi^  school  diploma,  or  its  equivalent,  is 
required  for  admission  to  a 4 - year  college.  Other  schools 
may  have  no  education  requirements.  Place  of  residence 

and  age  are  often  factors  pertaining  to  admission. 

Students  are  also  often  required  to  have  a social  security 
identification  number.  Letters  of  recommendation  may  be 
required.  Medical  requirements  may  include  a physical 
examination  and  medical  history. 

3.  Testing ; Colleges  and  other  agencies  may  require  the 
applicant  to  take  certain  tests  before  be’ng  admitted. 

These  determine  the  areas  of  greatest  interest  and 
achievement.  The  ACT  test  is  usually  taken  the  senior 
year  in  hi^  school  and  is  necessary  for  entrance  into  most 
4 - year  college  programs . 

4.  Advisement  t Some  educational  agencies  assign  stitdents  to 
faculty  members  who  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
student.  These  advisors  assist  the  student  in  arranging 
classes,  determining  courses  to  take,  and  any  other  problem 
the  student  may  have. 

5*  Other  arrangements ; It  may  be  necessary  for  a student  to 
arrange  for  housing  and  meals.  Many  schools  have  these 
facilities  available.  The  necessary  financial  arrangements 
must  be  made.  Some  schools  require  all  fees  in  advance 
whereas  others  allow  the  student  several  months  to  complete 
payment.  Students  may  wish  to  apply  for  part-time  jobs  before 
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HANDOUT  2-5  - continued 


beginning  class.  Obtain  a brochure  or  catajdg  by  writing 
the  school  that  is  being  considered.  The  materials  which 
schools  mail  prospective  students  explain  procedures  for 
enrollment , give  locations  and  addresses  of  offices,  and 
other  information. 

The  local  high  school  guidance  department  or  

may  be  contacted  for  additional  information. 
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HAKDOUr  2-6 


COST  OF  POST -HIGH  SCHOOL  TRAINING  FOR  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 


School 

Length  of 
time 

Required 
to  Com- 
plete 
Training 

Tuition 

(per 

semester) 

Books 

(per 

semester) 

Supplies 

& 

Materials 

(per 

semester) 

Room 

& 

Board 

(per 
month, ] 

Beauty  Culture 

9 months 

$430.00 

$10.00 

$450.00 

$100.00 

Business  School- 
Shorthand 

4 1/2 

months 

$105.00 

$25.00 

$ 20.00 

$100.00 

Religious 

Education 

College 

4 years 

$300.00 

$30.00 

$ 20.00 

$100.00 

Agric  ultural 
Mechanics 

2 years 

$100.00 

(in 

district) 

$25.00 

$ 40.00 
+ $125  for 
tool  set 

$100.00 

Nursing 

Practical 

Registered 

1 year 
4 years 

$168.00 

700.00 

$ 8,00 
$25.00 

$25.00 
$100.00 
+ cost  of 
uniforms 

$100.00 

$100.00 

Law  €ind 

Veterinary 

Medicine 

6-7  years 

$ 85.00 

$25.00 

$20.00 

$100.00 

Trade  School 

1-2  years 

$ 7*5.00 

$3C.OO 

$50.00 

$100 ,00 
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FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AVAILABLE 


Scholarships ; A scholarship  is  a gift  of  money  or  other  aid  given 
by  a school,  business,  individual  or  government  agency.  Students 
usually  do  not  have  to  perform  any  services  in  return.  Scholarships 
usually  pay  for  just  tuition;  however,  some  may  pay  for  books  and 
other  fees.  Scholarships  are  a^rarded  on  the  basis  of  need  and 
academic  ability. 

Work  Scholarships;  A work  scholarship  is  very  similar  to  a regular 
scholarship  except  the  student  performs  certain  services  in  return 
for  the  money. 

Loans;  Most  training  agencies  and  colleges  have  programs  for  lending 
money  to  students  to  pay  educational  expenses.  Interest  rates  may 
be  very  low  or  nonexistent. 

Student  Employment;  This  is  a service  conducted  by  educational 
agencies  in  which  students  are  en^loyed  part-time.  Frequently 
students  may  make  enough  to  pay  for  meals  and  tuition. 

Cooperative  Education  R*ogram;  This  is  a program  in  which  a student 
alternately  attends  school  one  semester  and  works  for  a sponsoring 
business  or  industry  the  next  semester.  The  company  usually  pays 
part  or  all  of  the  educational  expenses  and  a salary  \diile  employed. 
It  takes  5 years  to  complete  a degree  in  this  program  rather  than 
the  usual  4 years, 

G.  I,  BiJ.l;  This  entitles  veterans  to  allowances  for  expenses  while 
attending  certain  schools  or  training  agencies.  More  than  6 months 
of  active  duty  are  required.  Single  persons  receive  $100  per  month. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  AVAILABLE 


Name 

Description 

1 , National 
Defense 
Student  Loan 
R^ogram 
(Long  Term) 

A federally- sponsored  loan  program  which  provides 
a normal  maximum  loan  of  $1000,00  per  year  to  full- 
time college  students  who  have  financial  need  and 
who  rank  in  the  upper  third  of  their  high  school 
graduating  class.  This  loan  carries  3 percent 
interest  beginning  9 months  after  ceasing  to  be  a 
full-time  student. 

2,  State 

Scholarships 

Each  student  who  attends  a state-supported  university 
is  the  recipient  of  a type  of  scholarship  represented 
by  the  educational  subsidy  provided  by  the 
legislature  out  of  tax  funds , 

3.  State  Teacher 
Education 
Scholarships 

Awarded  each  year  in  some  states  through  the  Office 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  selected  students  who  plan  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession.  Graduates  of  recognized 
high  schools  who  are  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
graduating  classes  are  certified  by  the  principals 
to  county  superintendents  who  transmit  these  names 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
The  scholarships  cover  tuition  and  fees . 

4 . General 
Assembly 
Scholarships 

In  some  states  each  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
(Senator  or  Representative)  may  nominate  annually 
two  persons  of  school  age  and  otherwise  eligible, 
from  his  district,  to  receive  a certificate  of 
scholarship  in  any  state-supported  university 
designated  by  the  member.  This  scholarship 
exempts  the  student  fro  raying  tuition,  student 
activity  fee  and  gradual  a fee.  Interested 
students  should  contact  their  Senator  or  Representative 

5 , County 

Scholarships 

Some  states  provide  for  the  awarding  of  two  scholar- 
ships annually  in  each  county  to  qualified  seniors 
in  the  high  school.  Recipients  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  a competitive  examination.  This 
scholarship  entitles  the  student  to  tuition  and 
fees  for  four  calendar  years. 

6.  Vocational 
Rehabilita- 
tion 

This  includes  those  with  physical  handicaps  of 
various  kinds.  Approved  students  receive  all 
registration  and  tuition  fees,  book  rental,  and 
school  supplies  for  nine  months , 
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HAMDOUT  2-8  - continued 


Name 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


University 
Loan  Funds 


Short-term 
loan  funds 


United  Student 
Aid  Funds, 

Inc . 


Other 

scholarships 
awarded  hy 
agencies  out- 
side the 
university 
or  college 


Description 

A university  or  college  may  have  available  a 
number  of  loan  funds  for  the  benefit  of  worthy 
students  who  need  financial  assistance.  Arrange- 
ments may  be  made  to  repay  loans  over  a four- 
year  period  in  installments  beginning  four  months 
after  the  student  leaves  school  or  otherwise 
ceases  to  be  enrolled  on  a full-time  basis. 


Some  universities  or  colleges  have  funds  for 
short-term  loans  payable  in  2-4  months  from  date 
of  issue.  These  loans  do  not  usually  exceed  $100.00. 

Some  schools  participate  in  the  United  Student  Aid 
.Funds,  Inc.  program.  IK  A Funds  is  a private,  non- 
profit service  corporation  which  endorses  low-cost, 
long-term  loans  made  by  local  banks  to  needy^college 
students.  IK  A Funds  serves  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  student's  hometown  bank  which  makes  the 
loans  a£d  the  student ' s college  which  recommends 
and  underwrites  loans  by  depositing  funds  in  the 
USA  Funds  reserve.  These  loans  are  made  to 
deserving  students  regardless  of  their  curriculum, 
but  prospective  borrowers  must  have  canpleted 
their  freshman  year.  The  maximum  loan  is 
$1000.00  a year.  Repayments  are  spread  over 
36- month  period  beginning  the  first  day  of  the 
^th  month  after  completion  of  student's  education. 

There  are  many  scholarship  programs  which  operate 
independently  of  einy  college  or  university.  These 
agencies  select  their  candidates  by  examination  or 
other  means,  and  the  student  is  usually  free  to 
attend  the  university  or  college  of  his  choice . 

Among  these  are  the  National  Merit  Scholarships, 
Westinghouse  Talent  Search,  Parents  and  Teachers 
Golden  Jubilee  Scholarships  and  many  others . 


Work  Students  who  need  to  work  part-time  while  they  are 

opportunities  in  school  may  be  able  to  get  assistance  in  securing 
a part-time  job  by  consulting  the  Student  Employment 
Office  of  the  college  or  university.  The  student 
employment  office  also  assists  those  who  must  have 
work  in  arranging  the  type  of  work  which  will  least 
interfere  with  academic  performance. 
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TEACHING  FLAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  SECOND  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Determining  Realistic  Career  Choices  and  Plans  for  the  Children 

TOPIC:  Identifying  Educational  and  Training  Agencies  in  the  Community 

and  State 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  help  families  analyze  specific  educational  needs  of  their 
children. 

To  help  families  make  tentative  realistic  decisions  regarding 
education  of  their  children. 

To  help  families  recognize  specific  financial  needs  regarding 
education  of  their  children. 

To  focus  attention  of  family  on  need  for  finemcial  planning. 

To  identify  preliminary  questions  family  must  consider. 

To  motivate  family  members  to  attend  third  meeting  regarding 
planning  for  finemcing  children's  education, 

SITUATION: 

Coordinator  has  stimulated  interest  in  each  family  to  consider 
career  planning  for  their  children. 

Some  families  attended  first  group  meeting  and  were  introduced 
to  the  vocational  training  programs  and  educational  programs 
of  the  community  and  state. 

Families  are  not  aware  of  the  financial  planning  necessary 
for  post-high  school  education  and  training. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I , Prepare  for 
the  visit 


A, 


B, 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Review  teaching  plan  for  second  group  meeting. 

Prepare  copies  of  Handouts  2-1  through  2-8 
for  families  who  did  not  attend  the  second 
group  meeting. 


C , Check  family  folder  and  determine  what  training 
or  educational  programs  the  family  is  interested 
in. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


D. 


E. 

F. 

G. 


H. 


II . Make  home 
visit 


A, 

B. 


III. 


Review 

second  group 
meeting 


A, 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Obtain  pamphlets  or  other  information  concerning 
education  and  training  programs. 

Place  this  material  in  family  folder  to  take  to 
families  when  visited. 

Determine  the  family (s)  to  be  visited  at  this 
time . 

Arrange  visit  with  family(s)  and  school 
administration , 

Pull  folders  for  family(s)  to  be  visited. 

Greet  family. 

Explain  that  you  wish  to  discuss  information 
related  to  the  training  programs  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

Review  the  second  group  meeting  (for  families 
attending) , 

1,  Ifention  that  the  following  were  discussed 
during  the  meeting, 

a.  School  and  training  agencies  accessible 
within  the  county, 

b.  Schools  and  training  agencies  outside 
of  the  county  for  which  training  could 
be  obtained  in  specific  occupations, 

c.  Steps  to  follow  in  selecting  a school 
or  training  agency, 

d.  R*ocedure  for  getting  admitted, 

e.  Estimated  cost  of  various  training  pro- 
grams, 

f.  Types  of  financial  assistance  available, 

g.  Examples  of  financial  assistance  avail- 
able, 

2,  Determine  if  any  questions  have  arisen 
concerning  education  since  last  meeting. 

If  the  family  did  not  attend  the  group  meeting, 
review  the  meeting  in  some  detail. 


o 
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Jobs  to  be  Bone 


1. 


2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Tell  the  family  that  you  have  some  more 
material  for  their  folders  and  ask  them 
if  the  folder  is  available . (Encourage 
family  to  keep  the  folder  up  to  date). 

Be  complimentary  if  folder  is  convenient, 
well-kept  and  up  to  date. 

Give  family  members  Handouts . 

a.  Give  one  at  a time,  explaining  each 
so  that  the  family  understands  it. 

b.  Discuss  Handouts  in  the  following 
order  J 

# 2-1 
# 2-2 

# 2-3 

# 2-4 

# 2-5 

# 2-6 
# 2-7 
'■#  2-8 

Determine  if  there  are  any  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  handouts  or  to  educational 
problems  the  family  may  have . 

Ask  if  family  knows  the  occupational  goals 
of  their  children  (Refer  to  Handout  2-3) . 
Explain  that  when  information  on  >'andout  2-3 
was  obtained  not  all  persons  were  sure  of 
their  occupational  choices. 

Determine  if  these  goals  have  been  analyzed 
by  the  family  in  terms  of  test  scores, 
finances,  etc. 

Insist  on  family  giving  serious  consideration 
to  and  later  evaluation  of  educational  goals . 
Explain  some  of  the  procedures  that  are 
necessary  to  obtain  the  occupation  goals. 
Include  the  following: 

Education  requirement 
Cost 

Length  of  training  period 
Possible  training  agencies,  etc. 
Leave  some  of  the  pamphlets  that  are  per- 
tinent to  achieving  the  occupational 
goals  with  the  family. 

Explain  that  some  of  the  education  costs 
and  requirements  appear  very  great  but  that 
ar^one  who  is  sincerely  interested  and  has 
the  academic  ability  can  find  a way  of 
financing  costs.  (Point  out  that  sometimes 
alternative  goals  are  made.) 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


11. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Encourage  family  members  to  call  upon  you 
for  assistance,  if  needed,  in  making 
occupational  and  educational  plans. 


IV.  Motivate 

families  to 
attend  nest 
group 
meeting 


A.  Explain  that  families  must  plan  and,  perhaps, 
make  sacrifices  if  educational  goals  of 
children  are  to  be  attained. 

B.  Emphasize  that  goals  sometimes  have  to  be 
changed  but  that  through  planning,  revising 
and  diligent  work  they  frequently  can  be 
achieved . 


C.  Point  out  that  financing  vocational  training 
is  the  greatest  major  concern  in  goal- 
realization. 


D.  Inform  the  family  that  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
consider  two  major  areas  or  questions: 

1.  What  can  be  done  at  home,  in  the  community, 
and  in  the  local  high  school  to  help 
provide  the  children's  education? 

2.  What  can  the  family  members  do  in  managing 
their  finances  to  provide  money  for  the 
education  of  their  children? 

E.  Ask  the  family  for  suggestions  of  areas  in 
which  the  school  and  the  community  may  be 
helpful  in  preparing  children  and  adults  fSr 
occupations.  (These  suggestions  may  become 
topics  for  third  meeting.) 

F.  Explain  that  you  have  recently  been  studying  the 
latest  information  on  how  family  incomes 

may  be  "stretched"  to  more  adequately  finance 
what  families  need. 


G.  Point  out  that  you  have  found  that  it  is 
important  to  make  plains  concerning  how 
money  is  to  be  spent. 

H.  Inform  that  there  are  ways  of  improving  the 
ability  of  families  to  meet  needs . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


Announce  that  €inother  group  meeting  will  be 

held  on ^at 

to  discuss  some  of  the  things  that  the  school, 
community  and  the  home  can  do  to  increase 
the  probability  of  achieving  the  goals. 


J.  Determine  if  the  family  has  any  particular 
problems  with  which  you  may  be  of  assistance. 


V.  Conclude 
visit 


VI.  Record 
vis  it 


K.  Ask  family  if  they  need  any  assist€ince  in 
making  transportation  arrangements  for  the 
next  group  meeting. 

A.  Remind  family  again  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  group  meeting.  Assure  them  that  you  are 
looking  forvrard  to  seeing  them  then. 

B.  Bid  family  good-by  and  leave. 

A.  After  leaving  residence,  tape  a report  of 
the  visit  and  your  reactions  to  the  visit. 
Record  ary  observation  that  might  be  of  future 
use  in  analyzing  the  family's  situation 

or  in  planning  your  program  with  them. 

B.  Complete  the  written  visit  report. 

C.  Replace  family  folders  in  office  file. 
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TEACHING  HAN  FOR  THIRD  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Determining  Realistic  Career  Choices  and  Plane  for  the  Children 

TOPIC;  Helping  Family  Members  Establish  Educational  and  Occupational 
Goals 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  establish  feeling  of  belonging  to  a group. 

To  identify  tentative  realistic  educational  plans  (goals) 
for  children* 

To  Identify  problems  families  face  in  meeting  goals  (financial) 

To  help  families  recognize  they  can  do  something  to  help  meet 
goals . 

To  motivate  families  to  begin  examining  their  situation  in 
some  detail. 

To  introduce  families  to  ways  and  means  for  studying  their  sit- 
uation to  see  how  nearly  they  can  come  to  meeting  educational 
goals  (financing). 

To  motivate  family  to  attend  next  meeting  regarding  planning 
to  meet  financial  needs  of  educating  their  children. 

SITMION: 

All  families  have  been  contacted  and  informed  about  the 
group  meeting. 

Some  of  the  families  were  present  at  the  first  and  second 
meetings.  Those  families  not  present  have  been  informed  of 
events  at  the  meetings. 

All  families  have  expressed  interest  in  meeting  goals  for  the 
education  of  their  children. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I . Prepare  for 

A.  Review  teaching  plan. 

the  meeting 

B.  Arrange  for  meeting  place. 

1.  Arrange  to  use  school  building;  or 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


2. 

3. 

h. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Arrange  to  meet  in  someone's  home. 

Notify  each  family  of  time  and  place  of 
meeting . 

Recheck  meeting  arrangements  a day  or  two 
before  the  meeting. 


C.  Prepare  teaching  materials. 


1.  Arrange  to  make  a tape  recording  of  the 
meeting  if  possible. 

2.  Prepare  visuals  using  Visual  Guide  3"1. 

3.  Prepare  copies  of  Handout  3-ij  Sample 
Family  Expenditures. 


II . Open  the 
meeting 


A.  Have  families  be  seated. 

B.  Explain  that  purpose  of  tape  recorder  is  to 
record  points  that  you  might  forget.  (Turn 
it  on.) 

C.  Introduce  family  members.  (If  all  attended 
the  first  two  meetings  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  introduce  individually.) 

D.  Welcome  to  the  meeting  - especially  those  that 
have  not  attended  previous  meetings. 


III. 


Review 
previous 
meeting  and 
motivate 
participants 


A. 


Discuss  briefly: 

1.  Occupational  goals  of  some  of  family  members* 

2.  Function  of  guidance  material  in  making  an 
occupational  choice. 


3.  Education  and  training  agencies  available. 


4.  Financing  and  cost  of  education  and  training. 


B.  Mention  visit  discussions; 


1.  After  first  meeting  - test  scores  of 
children . 


2.  After  second  meeting  - occupational  goals 
and  the  education  necessary  for  attaining 
them. 

(Express  appreciation  to  the  families  for  the 
nice  visits  you  have  had  with  them.) 


o 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


C. 


Steps  to  AccoFtplish  Jobs 

Use  visual  aid  to  show  a list  of  goals  of 
family  members*  Briefly  comment  on  each* 
(This  is  a revised  list  of  goals  used  at  the 
first  meeting*) 


D,  Use  visual  aid  to  introduce  the  question: 

What  were  the  problems  that  you  had  as  a 
youth  in  securing  employment? 

1*  Discuss  these  briefly*  List  each  suggestion* 
2,  Problems  may  include  the  following: 
a*  Ko  on-the-job  work  experience 
b*  Lack  of  .skill 

c*  Lack  of  post-high  school  education 
d*  Improper  attitude  toward  work 
e*  No  employment  opportunities  available 
in  coimcunity 
f*  (others) 

E*  Use  visual  aid  'Co  show  the  question:  What 

are  the  problems  your  children  face  in  securing 
en^loyment? 


Discuss  briefly*  (These  should  be  very 
similar  to  those  of  parents*  See  problems 
^he  parents  listed  above*) 


IV*  Introduce 
problem 
area  - 
helping 
children 
secure 
adequate 
en^loyment 


A*  Use  visual  aid  to  show  the  question:  What 

can  the  school  do  to  aid  children  in  job  entry? 

1*  Secure  suggestions  from  the  families 
present  * 

2*  List  suggestions  on  visual  aid.  Briefly 
discuss  each* 

3*  Suggestions  should  include  the  following: 
a*  Rrovide  opportunity  to  "explore** 
different  vocations* 
bb  Develop  good  attitudes  toward  work* 
c*  Provide  opportunity  to  earn  money 
while  in  school* 
d*  Provide  vocational  training* 
e*  Rrovide  on-the-job  experience  programs* 
f.  Test  to  determine  intf*rests  and 
attitudes. 

g*  Provide  guidance  to  students  in 

making  occupational  and  educational  plans* 
h*  Provide  leadership  and  citizenship  training* 
i * Others 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Use  visual  aid  to  introduce  the  question: 
What  can  the  community  do  to  aid  children  in 
job  entry? 


1.  Secure  suggestions  from  family  members, 

2.  List  suggestions.  Briefly  discuss  each, 

3.  Suggestions  should  include  the  following: 

a.  Provide  schools  (including  .junior 
colleges) , 

b.  Provide  occupational  opportunities. 

c . Provide  civic  and  religious  organiza- 
tions to  assist  in  leadership  and 
guidance . 

d.  Offer  opportunities  for  placement 
employment . 

e.  Support  a Junior  Achievement  Club. 

f . Others 

4.  Point  out  that  the  community  may  already 

be  doing  some  of  these. 

C.  Use  visual  aid  to  introduce  the  question:  What 

can  this  group  begin  doing  to  help  bring  about 
changes  \diich  will  help  your  children  in 
securing  adequate  employment , 

1.  Secure  suggestions  from  family  members. 

(List  on  visual  aid.) 

2.  Discuss  each.  Try  to  involve  the  entire 

group, 

3.  Suggestions  may  include  the  following: 

a.  Form  an  action  group  for  investigating 
the  possibilities  of  initiating  programs 
such  as  placement  employment, 
apprenticeship  programs,  etc. 

b.  Begin  talking  to  nei^bors  and  friends 
concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
junior  college. 

c.  Vote  and  encourage  others  to  vote  when 
school  bonds  are  being  voted  upon. 

d.  Support  all  worthy  activities  which 
will  better  prepare  our  children  for 
employment . 

e.  Support  establishment  at  area  vocational 
school . 

f . Others . 
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Jobs 


to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


4.  Spend  sufficient  time  in  discussing  these 
to  try  to  get  the  group  interested  in 
perhaps  initiating  such  programs.  (This 
is  an  important  function  of  this  meeting.) 

5.  If  group  is  interested  in  a particular 
problem  it  may  be  necessary  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  and  continue  discussion 
at  a future  meeting. 


D.  Stress  the  need  for  group  action  in  carrying 
out  desired  objectives.  (Try  to  motivate 
families  to  want  to  function  as  a group  in 
seeking  solutions  to  problems  of  preparation 
for  employment  in  the  community.) 


E.  Explain  that  mott  agencies  in  the  community, 
such  as  schools,  churches,  and  civic  groups, 
are  willing  to  cooperate  in  improving  the 
community . 

F.  Use  visual  aid  to  introduce  the  question: 
What  can  your  fsunily  do  to  assist  your 
children  in  securing  a desired  job? 


1.  Secure  suggestions  from  families  present. 

2 . List  suggestions . 

3*  Discuss  each  suggestion.  (Try  to  involve 

each  family  in  the  discussion.) 

4,  Suggestions  should  include  the  following: 

a.  Guide  children  to  seek  preparation  for 
employment  in  areas  in  which  they  have 
a fair  chance  of  success. 

b.  Seek  assistance  of  trained  guidance 
counselors,  vocational  teachers, 
etc.,  in  making  decisions. 

c.  Begin  making  plans  in  regard  to  financing 
education , 

d.  Begin  selecting  possible  schools  that 
can  provide  desired  training  by  consult- 
ing a vocational  teacher  or  guidance 
counselor . 

e.  Encourage  children  to  secure  needed 
education . 

f.  Participate  in  school  activities  which 
will  aid  children  in  making  friends, 
developing  leadership  and  social  skills. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

and  in  developing  an  awareness  of 
civic  responsibility, 
g . Others . 


V. 


Introduce 
problem  area  - 
determining 
family 
expenditures 


A. 


Use  visual  aid  to  introduce  the  question: 

What  can  fsunilies  do  to  aid  in  financing  the 
preparation  of  their  children  for  adequate 
employment? 

1.  Explain  that  you  do  not  want  them  to  answer 
this  question  but  to  begin  thinking  about 
it . 

2.  Explain  that  many  times  families  do  not 
know  where  their  income  is  spent. 


B.  Ask  family  members  to  name  things  for  which 
families  must  spend  their  money. 


1.  List  on  visual  aid. 

2.  The  list  should  include  the  following: 

Food,  housing^  fuel,  electricity,  telephone, 
clothing,  transportation,  medical  care, 
education,  recreation,  gifts,  contributions, 
furniture,  and  appliances. 


C.  Explain  that  you  have  some  information  on 
how  much  some  fsunilies  spend  for  these  items. 

D.  Distribute  Handout  3-1.  ^Encourage  families  to 
file  handout  in  folders.) 


VI.  Rreview 
next 
meeting 


1.  Briefly  comment  on  the  information  presented. 

2.  Inform  families  that  goals  may  be  more 
readily  attained  if  families  are  aware  of 
their  financial  situation. 

Suggest  that  they  may  want  to  get  together  at 
a later  date  and  discuss  financial  planning. 

A.  Tell  families  that  you  will  be  visiting  them  in 
a few  days  and  that  you  will  be  glad  to  help 
them  with  any  problems  that  they  may  have. 

B.  Encourage  them  to  continue  thinking  about  what 
the  school  and  community  can  do  to  better 
prepare  children  for  employment. 
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Jobs  to  be  D(5ne 


C. 


£ ^ps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Suggest  that  the  families  schedule  another 

meeting  for  to  be  held  at 

, in  which  tonight's  discussion 

could  be  continued  and  expanded  to  include 
other  ways  families  have  found  helpful  in 
preparing  their  children  for  employment. 


D.  Explain  that  parents,  teachers,  and  counselors 
need  to  knqfw  as  much  as  possible  about  children's 
attitudes  and  interest'toward  dobs  in  order 

to  help  prepare  them  to  get  started  in  their 
careers . 

E,  Suggest  that  the  families  bring  their  older 
children  to  the  next  meeting.  Explain  that 

you  could  get  more  infonnation  from  the  children 
concerning  job  interest,  and  they  also  could 
enter  in  the  discussion. 


VII.  Close  the 
meeting 


A.  Express  appreciation  to  those  that  attended. 

B.  Adjourn. 


C.  Turn  off  tape  recorder. 
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VISUAL  GUIDE  3-1 


VISUALS  FOR  THIRD  GROUP  MEETING 


R*epaxe  visuals  of  each  of  the  following: 

1.  A list  of  family  goals.  (Revise  LxSt  from  first  group 
meeting. ) 

2.  (iiuestions : 

A.  What  were  the  problems  that  you  had  as  a youth  in 
securing  employment? 

B.  What  are  the  problems  your  children  have  or  will 
have  in  securing  employment? 

C.  What  can  the  school  do  to  aid  children  in  job  entry? 

D.  What  can  the  community  do  to  aid  children  in  job  entry? 

E.  What  can  this  group  begin  doing  to  help  bring  about 
changes  which  will  help  your  children  in  securing 
adequate  employment? 

F.  What  can  your  family  do  to  aid  in  financing  the  pre- 
paration of  their  children  for  adequate  employment? 


Note:  Visuals  may  be  prepared  by  writing  on  transparencies,  flip 

charts  or  chalkboard. 
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HANDOUT  3-1 


SAMPLE  FAMILY  EXPENDITURES 


Things  for  which  money  is  spent 

Average  per  Family 
per  Year 

Rural 

Urban 

Food 

$ 893 

$1,393 

Shelter,  fuel,  electricity,  etc. 

541 

99? 

Household  supplies,  telephone 

156 

317 

Furnishings  and  appliances 

220 

271 

Clothing 

427 

563 

Personal  6 are 

106 

156 

Transportation 

613 

782 

Medical  care 

310 

362 

Recreation 

123 

218 

Reading  and  Education 

64 

109 

Gifts  and  contributions 

22Q 

298 

Other 

l4l 

213 

Total  Family  Living  Expenses 

$3,8i4 

$5 ,679 

Average  size  of  family  (Nuinber) 

3.8 

3.1 

Source : Income-Expenditure  Patterns  of  Illinois  Families « University 

of  Illinois,  1964. 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  HOME  VISIl  FOLLOWING  THIkD  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Determining  Realistic  Career  Choices  and  Plans  for  the 

Children 

TOPIC:  Helping  Family  Members  Establish  Educational  and  Occupational 

Goals 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  third  group  meeting. 

To  motivate  family  members  to  sit  down  and  analyze  their 
financial  situation. 

To  identify  information  that  is  not  now  available  but  is  needed  . 

To  motivate  family  members  to  begin  collecting  needed 
information . 

To  identify  some  important  questions  that  need  to  be  looked 
at  (based  on  present  situation  data)  . 

To  motivate  families  to  pursue  the  group  action  program  that 
was  presented  at  the  third  group  meeting  . 

To  motivate  families  to  attend  fourth  group  meeting  . 

SITUATION: 

Some  families  attended  the  third  group  meeting  and  have 
started  considering  ways  t help  their  children  begin  their 
careers . 

Other  families  have  discussed  career  preparation  with  the 
coordinator . 

The  families  are  not  familiar  with  financial  record  keeping. 

The  families  are  not  very  active  in  community  activities. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I , Prepare  for 
the  visit 


A, 


B, 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Review  teaching  plan  for  third  group  meeting. 

Prepare  copies  of  Handout  3-1  for  families  who 
did  not  attend  the  third  group  meeting. 
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o 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Prepare  copies  of  Handout  3-2  for  all  families. 


D.  Determine  the  family (s)  to  be  visited  at  this 
time. 


II . Make  home 
visit 


E.  Arrange  visit  with  family(s)  to  be  visited. 

F.  Pull  folders  for  family(s)  to  be  visited. 

A.  Greet  family. 

B.  Begin  conversation  by  expressing  an  interest 
in  something  in  which  the  family  is  proud  or 
has  an  intense  interest  in. 


III.  Review  third 
group 
meeting 


A.  Review  the  third  group  meeting  (for  families 
attending) . 

1.  Express  appreciation  for  attendeuice  at  the 
third  meeting. 

2.  Try  to  determine  what  the  reaction  of  the 
family  was  to  the  meeting. 

3.  Briefly  comment  on  the  following: 

a.  Problems  children  face  in  securing 
employment . 

b.  What  the  school  can  do  to  aid  children 
in  Job  entry. 

c.  What  the  community  can  do  to  aid 
children  in  Job  entry. 

d.  Activities  the  group  could  do  to  bring 
about  changes  which  would  help  children 
secure  adequate  employment.  (Emphasized) 

(1)  Comment  on  how  worthy  you  thought 
these  suggestions  were. 

(2)  Secure  any  additional  suggestions. 

4.  Remind  that  the  discussion  turned  to  what 
could  be  done  to  aid  in  financing  the  pre- 
paration of  children  for  adequate  employment. 
Sample  family  expenditures  were  ja^esented. 


B.  Summarize  the  third  group  meeting  for  families 
who  did  not  attend  meeting. 


1.  Approach  the  fact  that  you  missed  them  at 
the  third  meeting  in  such  a manner  that  the 
family  does  not  become  hostile  or  resistant. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


2.  Try  to  determine  why  the  family  did  not 
attend . 

3*  Offer  possible  alternatives  that  will 

perhaps  aid  the  family  in  making  arrange- 
ments to  attend  the  next  meeting. 

4.  Briefly  review  the  activities  of  the 
third  meeting. 

a.  Discuss  problems  that  Children  face 
in  securing  employment.  Problems 
mentioned  at  the  meeting  include  the 
following : 

(1)  No  on-the-job  work  experience. 

(2)  ""Iiack  of  skills 

(3)  Lack  of  post-high  school  education. 

(4)  Improper  attitude  toward  work. 

(5)  No  employment  opportunities 
available  in  community. 

(6)  (Secure  additional  suggestions  from 

the  families  visited.) 

b.  Briefly  discuss  what  the  school  can  do 
to  aid  children  in  job  entry.  Secure 
suggestions  from  the  families  visited. 
Suggestions  should  include  the  following: 

(1)  Provide  opportunity  to  "explore" 
different  vocations. 

(2)  Develop  good  attitudes  toward  work. 

(3)  Provide  opportunity  to  earn  money 
while  in  school. 

04)  Provide  vocational  training. 

(5)  Provide  on-the-job  experience 
programs . 

(6)  Test  to  determine  interests  and 
attitudes . 

(?)  Provide  guidance  to  children  in 
making  occupation  and  education 
plans . 

(8)  Provide  leadership  and  citizenship 
training . 

c.  Discuss  briefly  what  the  community  car 
do  to  aid  children  in  job  entry.  Secure 
additional  suggestions.  Suggestions 
should  include  the  following: 

(1)  Provide  schools  (including  junior 
colleges) . 

(2)  Provide  occupational  opportunities. 

(3)  Provide  civic  and  religious  organ- 
izations to  assist  in  leadership 
and  guidance. 
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Jobs 


to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

(4)  Offer  opportunities  for  placement 
employment . 

(5)  Support  a Junior  Achievement  Club. 

(6)  Others. 

d.  Emphasize  what  the  group  decided  it 
could  do  to  bring  about  changes  which 
would  help  children  secure  adequate 
employment.  Suggestions  should  include 
the  following: 

(1)  Form  an  action  group  for  investi- 
gating the  possibilities  of  initi- 
ating programs  such  as  placement 
employment,  apprenticeship  programs, 
etc . 

(2)  Begin  talking  to  neighbors  and 
friends  concerning  the  establishment 
of  a junior  college. 

(3)  Vote  and  encourage  other  to  vote 
when  school  bonds  are  being  voted 
upon. 

(4)  Support  all  worthy  activities 
idiich  will  better  prepare  our 
children  for  employment. 

(5)  Support  establishment  of  area 
vocational  schools. 

(6)  Others. 

e.  Emphasize  how  worthy  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions are. 

f.  Determine  if  this  family  would  like 

to  join  with  other  families  in  a group 
activitiy.  Encourage  them  to  do  so. 

g.  Explain  that  this  will  be  discussed 
further  at  the  next  meeting. 

h.  Briefly  discuss  what  could  be  done  at 
home  to  assist  children.  These  include 
planning,  guiding,  seeking  assistance 
of  voca'*iional  counselors,  and  encourag- 
ing children. 

i.  Explain  that  discussion  at  the  last 
meeting  turned  to  what  could  be  done 
to  aid  in  financing  the  preparation 
of  children  for  adequate  en^loyment . 

(1)  Things  for  which  money  is  spent 
were  discussed. 

(2)  Sample  family  expenditures  were 
presented.  (Give  family  a copy  of 
Handout  3*1)* 

(3)  Explain  the  handout  briefly. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


IV.  Introduce  A. 

problem 
area  - 
determining 
family  B. 

expenditures. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  financing  the  things  necessary 
for  family  activities  is  a tremendous  problem 
with  today *s  high  cost  of  living. 

Emphasize  Phat  all  families  have  the  same 
problems  regarding  finances. 


C.  Tell  that  frequently  families  do  not  know  where 
their  money  is  spent  except  that  it  Just  takes 
all  of  it  for  the  necessities. 

D.  Explain  that  some  families  have  found  it 
beneficial  to  an£ilyze  their  situations  by 
determining  where  and  how  mcmey  is  spent. 

E.  Beview  Handout  3"1* 


F.  Give  family  a copy  of  Handout  3-2. 

G.  Explain  that  this  can  be  used  to  determine 
where  the  family *s  income  is  spent. 

H.  Encourage  the  family  to  privately  sit  down  and 
try  to  accurately  con5>lete  Handout  5-2.  (Empha- 
size that  you  are  not  interested  in  knowing 
their  personal  expenditures,  but  that  you 

want  them  to  analyze  their  situations.) 

I.  Determine  if  family  has  any  questions  concern- 
ing the  handout. 

J.  Explain  that  they  possibly  do  not  know  all 

of  the  information  but  not  to  worry  about  this. 

K.  Lead  discussion  into  the  possibility  of  keepJsg 
records  of  their  expenditures  os  they  are 
made.  (Keeping  records  is  simply  wi^~ting 

down  what  money  is  spent  for  and  how  much 
was  spent.) 

L.  Try  to  explain  that  by  keeping  records  families 
are  able  to  eliminate  certain  expenditures 
which  are  unnecessary. 

M.  Explain  that  keeping  records  may  help  a family 
to  plan  future  activities. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


N, 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Encourage  family  to  seek  your  assistance  at 
any  time  it  is  needed. 


V.  Motivate 
families  to 
attend  next 
group 
meeting 


A.  Emphasise  that  another  meeting  will  be  held  to 
pursue  the  "group  action  program"  further  by 
additional  discussion  and  to  make  plans. 

Some  more  information  regarding  "stretching" 
the  family  income  will  be  presented. 


B,  Encourage  family  to  think  of  additional 
suggestions  for  "group  action  program." 

C,  Assure  families  that  they  will  not  be  asked 
to  present  personal  problems  such  as  income 
and  expenditures  to  the  group « 

D,  Tell  families  that  at  the  next  meeting  you 
want  them  to  bring  their  older  children  so 
that  they  can  complete  a job  understanding 
schedule. 

E,  Emphasize  that  this  is  not  a test* 

F,  Explain  that  it  is  being  used  to  let  the  childr 
Ten  know  how  well  they  understand  the  wcrld 

of  work  and  to  be  able  to  discuss  problems 
they  m£^  have  in  getting  a job. 


G,  Explain  that  the  parents  will  be  able  to  help 
their  children  in  supplying  the  necessary 
information  thus  letting  them  better  understand 
their  children. 


VI,  Conclude 
visit 


H.  Empdiasize  that  no  one  will  be  embarrassed  or 
called  on  to  discuss  their  opinions  with  others 
in  the  group. 

A,  This  helpful  meeting  will  be  held  on 

at  to  discuss  some  things  for 

the  "group  action  program"  and  information 
that  has  proven  beneficial  to  other  families, 

B.  Make  the  necessary  transportation  arrangements > 


C,  Bid  the  family  goodby. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


VII. 


Record 

visit 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

After  leaving  residence,  tape  record  your 
reactions  to  the  visit. 


B.  Complete  the  written  visit  report. 

C.  Replace  family  folders  in  office  file. 
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HAiroOUr  3-2 


FAMILY  LIVING  EXPENSES 


Things  for  wnich  money  is  spent 


Amount  for 
past  month 


Amount  for 
past  12  months 


. 


Food 

Shelter,  fuel,  electricity 
Household  supplies,  telephone 
Furnishings  and  appliances 


Clothing 

Personal  care  (haircuts,  toothpaste, 

soap,  etc.) 

Transportation 
(fedical  care 
Recreation 

Reading  and  Education 
Gifts  and  Contributions 
Other 

Total 


TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  FOURTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT : Determining  Realistic  Career  Choices  and  Plans  of  the 

Children 

TOPjC:  Helping  Youth  through  Community  Action  Programs 

■'mVES: 

To  administer  a ,1ob  understanding  schedule  to  older  children 
in  the  families. 

To  motivate  families  regarding  a group  action  program. 

To  begin  planning  for  the  meetings  of  the  "action"  committees. 
To  motivate  families  to  participate  in  the  "action"  committees. 
niTUAriON; 

Some  of  the  families  have  attended  previous  meetings. 

All  families  have  been  contacted  regarding  this  meeting. 

Families  have  been  encouraged  to  bring  their  older  children 
to  participate  in  the  meeting. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I . Prepare  for 
the  meeting 


A. 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Review  teaching  plan. 

Arrange  for  meeting  place. 


1.  Arrange  to  use  school  building;  or 

2.  Arrange  to  meet  in  someone's  home. 

3.  Notify  each  family  of  time  and  place 
of  meeting. 

4.  Recheck  meeting  arrangements  a day  or 
two  before  the  meeting. 


C-  Prepare  teaching  materials. 

1.  Arrange  to  make  a tape  recording  of  the 
meeting  if  possible. 

2.  Prepare  copies  of  Handout  4-1,  Job 
Understanding  Schedule. 

3*  Secure  pencils  for  ccxapleting  Handout  4-1. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


II.  Open  the 
meeting 


A. 


B. 


C. 

D. 

E. 


III. 


Administer 
Job  tfcider- 
standing 
Schedule  to 
children 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


Have  families  be  seated- 

Explain  that  purpose  of  tape  recorder  is 
to  record  points  that  you  might  forget. 

(Turn  it  on) . 

Introduce  family  members . (If  all  have  attended 
the  previous  meetings,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  introduce  individually.) 

Express  appreciation  to  families  for  attending 
the  meeting.  Welcome  them  to  the  meeting. 

Explain  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
attended  before  that  this  is  one  of  several 
meetings  where  local  families  have  gotten 
together  and  discussed  problems  they  face. 

1.  Discuss  what  can  be  done  to  aid  children 
in  getting  started. 

2.  Discuss  what  the  school  and  community  are 
doing  to  help  children  get  started. 

Distribute  Handout  ^-1  to  children. 

1.  Explain  that  the  first  activity  ul  tne  mee^ 
ing  is  to  let  the  children  complete  a 
little  inventory  of  their  job  understanding 
and  explain  why  inventory  is  being  given. 

2.  Explain  that  it  is  not  a test  but  simply 
& m^ans  of  assisting  in  understanding 
jobs  which  people  may  be  interested. 

(if  families  are  present  without  children 
let  them  take  a schedule  home  for  children 
to  complete.  You  can  pick  it  up  on  next 
visit .) 

3.  Tell  that  parents  may  help  children  all  they 
wish. 

4.  State  that  there  is  no  time  limit  or  restric- 
tion . 

5.  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions. 

6.  Hand  out  copies  of  "Job  Uhderstanding 
Schedule,"  (It  may  also  be  necessary  to 
supply  pencils  and  other  materials.) 

7*  Assist  each  person  in  complet^’^^  schedule. 
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J obs  to  be  Done 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


Steps  to  Acctanplish  Jobs 

a.  Have  children  put  their  names  in  the 
space  provided. 

b.  Read  each  question. 

c.  Give  any  explanations  that  are  necessary 
for  clarity. 

d.  Emphasize  that  parents  may  help  their 
children . 

Allow  adequate  time  for  all  families  to 
complete  schedule. 

Take  up  ccKtipleted  copies  of  the  schedule. 
Determine  if  families  have  any  additional 
questions  now  that  the  schedule  has  been 
completed . 

Ask  for  the  children  to  volunteer  to  the 
group  the  job  that  interests  them  most. 
Comment  on  the  worthiness  of  such  jobs. 

(Do  not  force  children  to  participate.) 


IV.  Introduce 
problem 
area  - 
helping 
children 
through 
group  action 


A. 


Continue  group  action  discussion. 

1.  Tell  that  at  the  first  of  the  meeting 
you  mentioned  some  of  the  activities 
of  previous  meetings. 

2.  Inform  that  at  the  last  meeting  the  group 
was  discussing  what  it  could  do  to  bring 
about  changes  which  will  help  your 
children  in  securing  employment,  .c. 

3.  Use  visual  aid  to  introduce  the  question: 
What  can  this  group  begin  doing  to  help 
bring  about  changes  which  will  help 

your  children  secure  adequate  employment? 

4.  Explain  that  this  discussion  was  continued 
to  this  meeting. 

5.  Encourage  families  to  briefly  review  some 
of  the  suggestions  presented  at  the  pre- 
ceding meeting.  Include  the  following: 
(List  the  following  on  a visual.) 

a.  Invite  community  leaders  to  meet  with 
the  group  and  assist  in  analyzing 
alternatives . 

b . Talking  to  neighbors  and  friends . 

c.  Voting  and  encouraging  others  to  vote. 

d.  Writing  congressmen. 

6.  Explain  that  families  have  now  had  some 
time  to  think  about  this  and  should  perhaps 
have  additional  suggestions. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


7. 

8. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Secure  ai^  additional  suggestions  they  may 
have . 

Allow  adequate  time  to  discuss  suggestions 
or  prob3tems  that  may  arise. 


7. 


Introduce 
problem  area  - 
participating 
in . community 
action  program 


A. 


Ask  the  question,  In  looking  for  a job,  wliat 
are  the, specific  needs  of  children  in  this 
community?  (Some  of  these  will  probably  have 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion  such 
as  those  under  number  five  above.  Make  a 
note  of  suggestions  for  future  reference.) 


B.  Ask  the  question.  In  looking  for  a job, 
what  can  be  done  in  this  community  to  help 
the  children?  (Relate  this  question  to  each 
of  the  above  mentioned  needs.) 


1,  Explain  that  you  w€Uit  to  keep  these 
suggestions  in  mind  so  that  they  can 
possibly  be  used  in  attempting  to  make 
changes . 

2,  Encourage  family  members  to  freely  discuss 
this  question. 

3,  Possible  suggestions  may  include  those 
presented  under  No.  5 above  and  the 
following : 

a.  Provide  placement  - employment  programs. 

b.  Provide  apprenticeship  programs. 

c . Encourage  more  industry  to  come  into 
the  community. 

d.  Take  children  on  educational  tours  to 
other  areas  so  that  they  can  see  the 
opportunities  available. 

e.  Encourage  local  businessmen  to  hire 
students  during  the  :^ummer. 

f . Aid  in  establishing  a scholarhhip  fund 
to  provide  the  needed  financial 
assistance  to  children  for  education, 

g.  Provide  free  text  books  at  school  to 
encourage  children  to  stay  in  school  in 
case  of  financial  difficulties. 

h.  Allow  children  a small  amount  of  released 
time  from  school  each  day  for  job 
experience, 

i.  Encourage  the  location  of  a junior 
college  or  area  vocational  school  in 
this  area. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


4. 


Steps  to  Acccanplish  Jobs 

j.  Seek  the  establishment  in  this 
area  of  federal  government  programs 
which  provide  jobs  for  youth. 

k.  Provide  additional  vocational  classes 
in  subjects  not  now  being  taught  at 
the  high  school. 

Try  to  determine  if  this  group  would  like 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  initi*-  ■ 
ating  one  of  the  above  mentioned  alterna- 
tives for  helping  the  children  in  looking 
for  a job. 

a.  If  sufficient  interest  is  shown,  pursue 
the  idea  further. 

b.  Allow  plenty  of  opportunity  for  family 
members  to  talk  and  make  possible 
suggestions . 


C.  Ask  the  question.  What  can  be  done  in  this 
community  to  help  the  adults  improve  and 
advance  in  their  occupations?  (Make  note  of 
suggestions? 

1.  Some  of  the  items  pertaining  to  the  children 

probably  will  be  mentioned  here. 

2.  Suggestions  may  include  the  following: 

a.  Offer  night  classes  to  teach  new  skills 
and  improve  old  ones. 

b.  Encourage  new  industry  to  locate  in 
the  area* 

c.  Provide  apprenticeship  programs. 

d.  Establish  a credit  union  to  aid  in 
financing  needed  tools,  equipment,  and 
education. 

e.  Provide  meetings  on  family  financing 
and  other  similar  areas. 

f.  Continue  the  meetings  "we"  have  been 
having  at  the  school  and  initiate  similar 
programs  for  other  families. 


D.  Tell  that  you  think  the  families  have  some 
excellent  suggestions,  be  complimentary? 


E.  If  sufficient  interest  was  shown  in  initiating 
a program  or  other  activities,  make  any 
additional  plans  necessary  at  this  time. 
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HARDOUC  4-1 

JOB  IMDERSTANDIRG  SCHEDULE 


Name 

1.  What  kind  of  a job  are  you  most  interested  in? 


2.  Where  will  you  have  to  go  to  find  this  job? 


3*  What  kind  of  work  or  duties  will  you  be  doing  when  you  get  this  job? 


4.  What  kind  of  tools  or  equipment  will  you  be  using  on  this  job? 


5.  What  kind  of  education  or  training  is  needed  to  enter  this  job? 


6.  How  old  will  you  have  to  be  before  you  can  start? 

7.  About  how  much  money  will  you  be  making  each  month  when  yea  start? 


8.  List  some  names  of  persons  already  doing  this  same  kind  of  work. 


9.  What  courses  are  you  taking  in  school  this  year  that  will  help 

you  get  this  job? 

10.  What  content  would  you  like  to  study  in  school  that  will  help 

you  get  this  job? 

11.  What  courses  do  you  plan  to  take  next  year  that  will  help  you 
get  this  job? 
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HANDOUT  k^l  - continued 


12.  If  you  could  not  get  the  job  you  are  most  interested  in,  what 

other  jobs  would  you  like? 

13.  Have  you  held  any  jobs  during  the  summer  or  after  school? 

What  kind  of  work  were  you  doing? 

14.  Who  could  you  go  to  at  school  for  help  in  looking  for  a job? 


15*  If  you  had  an  offer  of  a job  for  this  summer,  would  you  t€tke  it? 
Why? 
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TEACHING  FLAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  FOURTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UEUT;  Determining  Realistic  Career  Choices  and  Plans  for  the  Children 

TOPIC:  Helping  Youth  throu^  Community  Action  Programs 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  motivate  families  to  attend  next  group  meeting. 

To  provide  the  family  with  the  opportunity  to  indicate  the 
areas  in  idiich  they  thijik  additional  meetings  should  be  held. 

To  inform  of  activities  of  next  group  meeting. 

To  stimulate  families  to  begin  considering  financial  manage- 
ment as  a means  to  educational  goals. 

To  collect  and  con^lete  Job  Uhderstanding  Schedule. 

SITUATION: 

Families  are  considering  educational  goals. 

Present  financial  situation  mc^  not  allow  attainment  of 
these  goals. 

Some  students  have  not  con^^eted  Job  Understanding  Schedule. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I.  Prepare  for 
the  visit. 


A. 

B. 


Steps  to  Accontplish  Jobs 

Review  teaching  plan  for  fourth  group  meeting. 

Prepare  copies  of  Handout  4-1,  Job  Uhderstanding 
Schedule  for  families  idio  did  not  attend  the 
fourth  group  meeting. 


C.  Determine  which  families  carried  Job  Uhderstand 
ing  Schedules  to  their  children. 

D.  Determine  the  family(s)  to  be  visited  at  this 
time. 

£.  Arrange  visit  with  family (s)  to  be  visited. 

F.  PuU  folders  for  family (s)  to  be  visited. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


II . Make  home 
visit 


A, 

B. 


Ill . Review 
fourth 
group 
meeting 


A, 


Steeps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

1 

Greet  family. 

Begin  conversation  by  expressing  an  interest 
in  something  in  vAkich  the  family  is  proud  of 
or  has  an  intense  interest  in. 

Review  the  fourth  group  meeting  with  families 
that  were  in  attendance. 

1.  Express  appreciation  for  attending  the 
fourth  meeting. 

2.  Try  to  determine  what  the  reaction  of  the 
family  was  to  the  meeting. 

3.  Briefly  comment  on  the  following: 

a.  specific  needs  of  the  community  to 
help  children  obtain  Jobs. 

b.  means  for  meeting  these  needs. 

c.  community  action  to  improve  the 
situation  of  adults  in  the  community. 

4.  Obtain  Job  Understanding  Schedules.  If 
family  brought  Job  Understanding  Schedules 
home  for  their  older  children  to  fill  out, 
ask  for  tne  ccxupleted  schedules  at  this  time. 


B.  Summarize  the  lourtn  group  meeting  for  families 
who  did  not  attend  group  meeting. 


1.  Approach  the  fact  that  you  missed  them 
at  the  fourth  meeting  in  such  a manner 
that  the  family  does  not  become  hostile  or 
resistant. 

2.  Try  to  determine  vdiy  the  family  did  not 
attend . 

3.  Offer  possible  alternatives  that  will  i -h 
perhaps  aid  the  family  in  making  arrange- 
ments to  attend  the  next  meeting. 

4.  Briefly  review  the  activities  of  the  fourth 
meeting . 

a.  Discuss,  In  looking  for  a Job,  \diat  are 
the  specific  needs  of  the  children  in 
this  community? 

b.  Discuss,  In  looking  for  a Job,  what 
can  be  done  in  the  community  to  help 
the  children?  Suggestions  listed  were: 

(1)  I^ovide  placement- en^loyment  progr^ns 

(2)  Provide  apprenticeship  programs. 
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Jobs  v,o  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

(3)  Encourage  more  industry  to 
come  into  the  community. 

(4)  Take  children  on  educational  tours 
to  other  areas  so  that  they  can 
see  the  opportunities  available. 

(5)  Encourage  local  businessmen  to 
hire  students  during  the  summer. 

(6)  Aid  in  establishing  a scholarhsip 
fund  to  provide  the  needed 
financial  assistance  to  children 
for  education. 

(7)  R'ovide  free  textbooks  at  school 
to  encourage  children  to  staj  in 
school  in  case  of  financial 
difficulties . 

(8)  Allow  children  a small  amount  of 
released  time  from  school  each 
day  for  Job  experience. 

(9)  Encourage  the  location  of  a 
Junior  college  or  area  vocational 
school  in  this  area* 

(lO)  Seek  the  establishment  in  this 

area  of  federal  government  programs 
which  provide  Jobs  for  youth. 

(U)  Rrovide  additional  vocational  classes 
in  subjects  not  now  being  taught 
at  the  high  school. 

C.  Discuss  briefly.  What  can  be  done  in 

this  community  to  help  the  adults 

improve  and  advance  in  their  occupations? 

Suggestions  may  include  the  following: 

(1)  Offer  night  classes  to  teach  new 
skills  and  improve  old  ones . 

(2)  Encourage  new'industry  to  locate 
in  the  area. 

(3)  R'ovide  apprenticeship  program. 

(4)  Establish  a credit  union  to  aid  in 
financing  needed  tools,  equipment, 
and  education. 

(5)  Provide  meetings  on  family  financing 
and  other  similar  areas . 

(6)  Continue  the  meetings  "we"  have  been 
having  at  the  school  and  initiate 
similar  programs  for  other  families. 

(7)  Offer  basic  adult  education  classes. 

(8)  Offer  night  classes  so  adults 
could  complete  high  school. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


IV. 


Administer 

Job 

Understanding 

Schedule 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Administer  Job  Understanding  Schedule  to 
children  who  have  not  completed  it  previously. 

1.  Explain  that  you  would  like  to  have  the 
the  older  children  complete  a little 
inventory  of  their  Job  understanding  and 
explain  wl^  inventory  is  being  given. 

2.  Inform  that  it  is  not  a test  but  simply 

a means  of  assisting  in  understanding  Jobs 
in  which  people  may  be  interested. 

3.  Tell  that  parents  may  help  children  all 
they  wish. 

4.  state  that  there  is  nc  ^ime  limit 
or  other  restrictions. 

5.  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions. 

6.  Hand  out  copies  of  Job  Iftider standing 
Schedule,  (it  may  also  be  necessary  to 
supp3^  pencils  and  other  materials.) 

7*  Assist  each  person  in  completing  the 
schedule . 

a.  Have  children  put  their  names  in  the 
space  provided. 

b.  Head  each  question. 

c.  Give  €iny  explanations  that  are 
necessary  for  clarity. 

d.  Emphasize  that  parents  may  help  their 
children. 

8.  Allow  adequate  time  for  all  families  to 
complete  the  schedule. 

9*  Take  up  completed  copies  of  the  schedule. 
10.  Determine  if  families  have  ar^  additional 
questions  now  that  the  schedule  has  been 
completed . 


V.  Review  Job 
Iftider  standing 
Sdhedule  that 
children 
completed 


A.  Review  completed  schedules. 

1.  Discuss  each  student's  Job  schedule  with 
the  family. 

2.  Point  out  the  preparation  needed  to  obtain 
the  Jobs  desired. 

3*  Point  out  the  financial  requirements  of 
preparation  and  obtaining  these  Jobs. 

4.  Explain  that  good  financial  management 
is  necessary  to  obtain  these  goals. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


V . Motivate  A.; 

families  to 
attend  next 
grout)  meeting 

B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

S'Jiggest  that  at  the  next  group  meeting  it  vould 
be  well  to  begin  discussing  financial  manage- 
ment to  help  obtain  these  goals. 

Explain  that  the  discussion  will  be  in 
general  terms,  and  no  family  will  be  asked 
to  discuss  their  own  financial  situation. 


VI . Conclude 
visit 


A.  Set  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting. 

B.  Make  necessary  transportation  arrangements. 


C.  Bid  family  good-by. 


VI. 


Record  visit 


A. 


After  leaving  residence  tape  record  your 
reactions  to  the  visit.  Record  any  observa- 
tion'">that  might  be  of  future  use  in  analyzing 
the  family's  situation  or  in  planning  your 
program  with  them. 


B.  Complete  the  written  visit  report. 

C.  Replace  family  folders  in  office  file. 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FCK  FIFTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT;  ImpETOving  family  Financial  Management 
TOPIC : ’ Analyzing  Family  Expenditures 
OBJECTIVES: 

To  begin  an  analysis  of  family  finances. 

To  develop  an  awareness  among  the  families  that  expenditures 
can  be  manipulated  so  that  more  benefits  can  be  reaped  from 
income . 

To  inform  families  of  some  factors  to  consider  in  spending 
their  incone. 

To  motivate  families  to  begin  to  adjust  their  exi>enditures 
so  that  educational  goals  can  be  attained. 

To  allow  families  the  opportunity  to  express  some  of  their 
ideas  pertaining  to  family  finances. 

To  motivate  families  to  attend  sixth  group  meeting. 

SITUATION: 

Some  families  have  attended  previous  meetings. 

All  families  have  been  kept  up  to  date  on  meetings  through 
instructional  visits . 

Families  have  developed  educational  objectives  and  are 
interested  in  managing  finances  to  reach  these  objectives. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I.  Prepare  for 

A.  Review  teaching  plan. 

the  meeting 

B.  Arrange  for  meeting  place. 

1.  Arrange  to  use  school  building;  or 

2.  Arrange  to  meet  in  someone's  hone. 

3.  Notify  each  family  of  time  and  place  of 
meeting . 

4.  Recheck  meeting  arrangements  a day  or 
two  before  the  meeting. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


C. 


II , Open  the 
meeting 


A. 

B. 


C. 

D, 

E. 

F, 


III . Review 
previous 
meeting  and 
motivate 
participants 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Prepare  teaching  materials. 

1.  Arrange  to  make  a tape  recording  of  the 
meeting  if  possible. 

2.  R*epare  visuals  using  Visual  Guide  5-1. 

3.  Prepare  copies  of  Handouts  5-l>  5-2,  and 
5-3. 

Have  the  families  be  seated. 

Explain  that  purpose  of  tape  recorder  is  to 
record  points  that  you  might  forget.  (Turn 
it  on.) 

Introduce  family  members,  (if  all  have 
attended  the  previous  meetings,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  introduce  individually.) 

Express  appreciation  to  families  for  attending 
the  meeting.  Welcome  them  to  the  meeting. 

Also  express  appreciation  for  the  nice  visits 
and  meetings  that  you  have  had  with  them. 

Emphasize  that  you  want  the  meetings  to  be 
informal  and  that  you  want  the  family  members 
present  to  ask  questions  €ind  make  comments 
whenever  they  desire. 

Determine  if  ar^rone  has  a question  or  comment 
that  they  would  like  to  make  at  this  time. 

Explain  that  the  purpose  of  this  meet?Jig  is 
to  discuss  some  ways  in  which  families  can 
readjust  their  expenditures  so  that  the  same 
amount  of  necessary  goods  and  services  can 
be  purchased,  and  so  that  the  educational 
goals  of  family  members  can  be  attained. 

Remind  that  in  previous  meetings  and  visits  we 
have  discussed  the  educational  plans  and  goals 
of  our  families. 

Use  hypothetical  illustrations  to  aid  in 
illustrating  the  points  at  hand. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


D. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Use  visual  to  show  sample  income  and  expendi- 
tures of  a family  (the  Smith  family). 


E.  Make  the  following  explanation  pertaining  to 
the  sample: 

The  income  and  expenditures  of  the  fictitious 
Smith  family  are  shown  here.  Notice  that  it 
takes  all  of  the  income  to  purchase  those 
items  needed  by  the  family.  The  sales  tax 
on  the  goods  and  services  purchased  is  included 
with  each  expenditure.  Note  that  very  little 
is  spent  for  educational  purposes.  As  children 
advance  in  school  it  takes  more  money  to 
finance  their  education.  Obviously,  this 
family  has  no  children  in  high  school  or  more 
advanced  schools . 


Note:  Perhaps  the  distinction  between  "goods" 

and  "services"  should  be  made.  Goods  are 
groceries,  clothes,  autcxnobile  tires,  etc. 
Services  are  haircuts,  dry  cleaning,  doctor's 
fees  and  any  labor  charge. 


IV . Int  r od  uc  t ion 
of  problem 
area  - 
managing 
family 
expenditures 


A.  Show  on  transparency  overlay  the  question: 

How  will  this  family  be  able  to  adjust  its 
expenditures? 

1.  Explain  that  the  income  will  remain  the  same. 

2.  In  addition  to  tax  increase,  the  cost  of 
goods,  services,  and  education  are  also 
increasing. 

3.  Spend  adequate  time  discussing  alternatives. 

4.  Encourage  family  members  to  volunteer 
suggestions . 

5.  Develop  a list  on  the  chalk  board  explaining 
that  you  want  to  develop  a good  list  and 
later  have  it  duplicated  and  distributed 

to  each  family  on  the  next  visit. 

6.  Some  of  the  alternatives  that  may  be 
mentioned  include  the  following; 

a.  Reduce  expenditures  for  certain  items* 

b.  Substitute  certain  items  for  other 
items . 

c.  Shop  around  for  good  buys,  especially 
when  major  items  are  involved. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


7. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

d.  Buy  certain  items  only  when  they  are 
specially  priced. 

e.  Keep  records  of  family  expenditures  to 
see  where  adjustments  can  be  made, 

f . Eliminate  certain  items  of  expense , 

g.  Make  more  efficient  use  of  items 

purchased,  (Example:  Polish  shoes, 

turn  off  electric  appliances  when  not 
needed,  etc,) 

f.  Budget  the  family's  income. 

Explain  that  many  times  we  talk  about  the 
ways  we  can  balance  expenditures  with 
income  but  we  find  this  hard  to  do. 


B,  Use  visual  to  introduce  the  following  questional 
How  can  families  be  sure  that  they  are  spending 
their  money  wisely  when  shopping? 


1,  Explain  that  this  is  very  difficult  to  do 
but  that  there  are  certain  things  which 
may  prove  helpful  to  families, 

2,  Encourage  families  to  volunteer  any 
. suggestions  that  they  may  have. 

3,  Use  visual  to  show  a list  of  suggestions. 

4,  Distribute  Handout  5-1, 

5,  Go  over  the  suggestions  presented  here 
encouraging  families  to  make  ccmiments  and 
ask  questions,  (Note  tliat  clarification 
may  be  needed  on  some  of  the  suggestions , 
See  H€indout  5-1)* 

6#  Emphasize  that  these  suggestions  are  impor- 
tant for  both  men  and  women,  (There  is  a 
tendency  for  some  to  think  that  women  do 
all  of  the  shopping,  but  this  is  not 
necessarily  true,) 

7-  Determine  if  family  has  ar^  suggestions  to 
add  to  the  list. 


C , Use  visual  to  introduce  the  question:  How 

do  families  determine  which  quality  they 
should  buy? 


1.  Remind  that  the  three  commonly  found 
qualities  are  high,  medium,  and  low. 

2,  Illustrate  quality  by  mentioning  the  great 
variety  of  different  automobile  tires. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

n. 


Stei^  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Encourage  family  members  to  offer  suggestions. 
Show  visvAl  on  "when  to  buy  the  highest 
quality." 

Distribute  Handout  5-2. 

Discuss  "when  to  buy  the  highest  quality." 
Show  visual  and  discuss  when  to  buy 
medium  quality. 

Show  visual  and  discuss  when  to  buy  lower 
quality. 

Determine  if  families  have  any  additional 
suggestions . 

Encourage  families  to  add  worthy  comments 
on  %dien  to  buy  the  vaiious  qualities  to  those 
on  Handout  5-2. 

Mention  that  in  determining  the  quality  you 
want  to  purchase  it  is  wise  to  cc^ider 
your  intended  use  of  each  item  and  your 
purpose  in  buying  it.  One  should  buy 
articles  only  of  the  quality  needed. 


D.  Use  visual  to  review  things  that  have  been 
mentioned  in  this  meeting  that  the  family  in 
the  e^rample  (Smith  Family)  could  do  to 
adjust  its  expenditures. 

1.  These  include  the  following; 

Develop  the  art  of  shopping 
I^epare  a shopping  list 
Know  family's  requirements 
Consider  prices 

Condider  personal  satisfaction 
Consider  quality 
Consider  economy 

2.  Determine  if  family  has  any  suggestions  to 
make.  (Add  these  to  list.) 

V.  [Review  next  A.  Explain  that  there  are  maiqr  ways  of  adjusting 
meeting  family  expenditures  so  that  educational  goals 

and  other  goals  can  be  attained.  Several 
excellent  suggestions  have  been  made  at  this 
meeting . 


B.  Assure  families  that  their  financial  status 
is  a private  matter  and  that  you  and  others  in 
the  group  are  not  interested  in  knowing 
or  discussing  the  affairs  of  anyone  present. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


C. 


Steijs  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  many  times  families  are  not 
able  to  state  hovf  much  they  spend  for  fodd, 
clothing)  shelter,  etc.  (Cite  l^pothetical 
example . ) 


D.  Belate  that  before  families  can  begin  to 

adjust  their  incomes  to  meet  educational  and 
other  expenses  that  they  should  have  scxne  idea 
of  hovf  much  they  spend  on  each  of  the  necessities. 


E.  Distribute  Handout  5-3* 


VI . Close  the 
meeting 


F.  Explain  that  you  want  them  to  take  this  home 
and  try  to  determine  the  expenditures  for 
their  family.  Explain  that  they  are  to  fill 
in  each  blank. 

G.  Assure  families  that  they  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  show  their  ccxupleted  list  of  expend!* 
tures  to  aiQTcme.  This  is  sinqily  to  get  them 
started  thinking  about  their  expenditures. 

H.  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions. 

I.  Express  appreciation  to  all  for  attending. 

J.  Thank  families  for  their  participation  and 
excellent  suggestions. 

K.  Banind  that  there  are  maiqr  areas  for  additional 
invest igait ion  that  will  help  all  of  us. 

L.  Explain  that  another  meeting  is  tentatively 

set  for  ^ at . 

H.  Inform  that  you  will  be  visiting  them  in  the 
near  future  and  that  during  the  visit  you  will 
give  them  a list  of  the  ways  of  adjusting 
expenditures  ^ich  they  developed  in  the 
meeting. 

A.  Once  again  express  appreciation  for  the  success- 
ful meeting. 

B.  Adjourn. 

C.  Turn  off  tape  recorder. 
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VISUAL  GUIDE  5-1 


VISUALS  FOR  FIFTH  GROUP  MEETING 


I^epare  visuals  of  each  of  the  foUovrlng: 

1.  Example  of  hypothetical  family  income  and  expenditures: 
Example:  The  Smith  Family 

Yearly  Income : $3000 


Expenses: 

Food  $800 

Shelt^9  Fuel,  Electricity  !*500 

Household  Supplies  150 

Furnishings  & Appliances  200 

Clothing  300 

Personal  Care  75 

Transportation  425 

Medical  Care  250 

Recreation  100 

Reading  and  Education  50 

Gifts  and  Contributions  100 

Other  50 

$3000  $|000 


2.  Question:  "How  can  families  be  sure  that  they  are  spending  their 

money  wisely  when  shopping?" 

3.  Question:  "How  do  families  determine  which  quality  they  should  buy?" 

4.  Summary  of  "frtien  to  buy  the  highest  quality." 

(Take  from  Handout  5-2). 

5.  Summary  of  "fdien  to  buy  medium  quality." 

<|Take  from  Handout  5-2). 

6.  Sumnary  of  "when  to  buy  the  lowest  quality." 

(Take  from  Handout  5-2). 

7.  Review  activities  the  hypothetical  family  can  do  to  adjust  income 
to  provide  the  goods,  services,  and  education  needed.  Include 
the  following : 

A.  Develop  the  art  of  shopping, 
b.  Prepare  a shopping  list. 
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VISUAL  GUIDE  5-1  - continued 


c.  Know  family's  requirements. 

d.  Consider  prices. 

e.  Consider  personal  satisfaction. 

f.  Consider  quality. 
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ERIC 


HAMDOUr  5-1 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  WISE  SHOPEtNG 


1.  Develop  the  art  of  shopping. 

Shopping  is  an  art.  It  is  the  inspection  and  purchase  of  goods 
and  services.  Remember  that  "goods*'  include  items  such  as  clothes, 
groceries,  and  automobile  tires.  Services  include  haircuts,  dry 
cleaning,  doctor's  fees  and  any  charge  for  labor. 

2.  Prepare  a shopping  list. 

Decide  what  you  want  before  you  shop.  A simple  list  will  do» 
Sometimes  you  might  want  to  include  sizes,  color  and  other 
descriptions.  Women  are  usually  better  at  making  shopping  lists 
than  men  but  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  both  men  and  w(xnen. 

3.  IQiow  your  personal  and  family  requirements. 

IQiow  what  you  want  from  each  item.  For  example,  a blanket  can 
be  bought  for  warmth,  quality,  or  attractiveness.  Which  do  you 
prefer? 

4 . Cons ider  pr ic  es . 

Look  for  real  values  in  exchange  for  money  spent.  Relate  the 
price  of  an  item  to  its  value  to  you  in  terms  of  personal  satis* 
faction,  quality  and  economy. 

5.  Determine  personal  satisfaction. 

You  buy  personal  satisfaction  in  every  purchase.  Do  you  want 
a coat  with  expensive  trim  or  do  you  prefer  a more  useful  coat 
without  the  trim? 

6.  Compare  economy. 

The  price  you  pay  for  an  item  should  be  in  line  with  other  needs 
and  expenses . Check  advertisements  and  shop  in  several  places  to 
compare  prices.  Check  the  weight  or  volume  in  a package  and  compare 
the  price  with  the  weight  or  volume  of  other  packages . 

7.  Compare  quality.  ^ 

Quality  means  that  certain  standards  of  workmanship,  materials,  and 
design  are  made  into  an  article,  or,  simply,  "how  good  s(xnething 
is."  There  are  usually  three  qualities  of  goods;  higti,  medium 
and  low. 
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HAMDOUr  5-2 


WHEN  TO  BU5f  QUALITY  GOODS 


There  are  three  qualities  : hi^,  medium,  and  low.  Hi^ 

quality  refers  to  the  best  workmanship,  materials,  and  design. 

Medium  refers  to  good  workmanship,  materials,  and  design.  Lower 
quality  implies  fair  standards  of  manufacture. 

When  to  buy  the  highest  quality: 

1.  When  the  item  will  not  go  out  of  style, 

2.  When  fine  workmanship,  materials,  and  design  are  a must, 

3*  When  it  is  to  be  used  for  a long  time, 

4.  When  the  price  does  not  make  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  other  needs. 
5*  When  the  prestige  of  owning  the  "best"  is  important. 

Whein  to  buy  medium  quality: 

1.  When  usefulness  is  of  great  importance. 

2.  When  durability  is  of  importance. 

3.  When  extra  frills  and  trim  are  not  a major  concern. 

4.  When  the  price  fits  your  income. 

5*  When  luxury  is  not  a way  of  life  for  you. 

When  to  buy  the  lowest  quality: 

!•  When  the  item  suits  your  purpose. 

2.  When  the  item  is  necessary. 

3.  Whtn  you  cannot  afford  a hi^er  quality. 

4.  When  the  item  will  be  used  very  little. 

5.  VHien  the  item  is  for  temporary  use. 

6.  When  the  item  is  likely  to  go  out  of  style  in  a short  time. 

7*  When  superior  workmanship  and  design  are  not  overly  important 

0 you. 

In  determining  the  quality  of  goods  to  purchase,  you  should 
consider  the  intended  use  and  purpose  of  buying  the  goods.  One 
should  buy  goods  only  of  the  quality  needed. 
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HANDOUT  5-3 


FAMILY  EXHENDITURES 

Things  for  which  money  is  spent  Amo:mt  per  (month-year) 

Food  

Shelter,  Fuel,  and  Electricity 

Household  supplies.  Telephone  

Furnishings  and  Appliances  

C loth  ing  

Personal  care  (haircuts,  toothpaste, 

soap,  etc . ) 

T ransportat  ion  

Ifedical  care  

Rec  reat ion  

Reading  and  Education  

Gifts  and  Contributions  

Other 


Total  ^ 
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TEACHING  ELAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  FIFTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNITli  Improving  Family  Financial  Management 
TOPIC:  Analyzing  Family  Expenditures 

OBJECTIVES; 

To  review  activities  of  fifth  group  meeting  and  help  families 
make  decisions  regarding  the  adjustment  of  family  expenditures . 

To  focus  attention  on  the  need  for  keeping  a record  of 
income  and  expenditures. 

To  motivate  families  to  participate  in  the  sixth  meeting. 

situation: 

Families  attended  fifth  group  meeting. 

Families  have  attended  previous  meetings  or  were  informed 
of  \diat  transpired  in  the  meetings  through  instructional 
visits . 

Another  meeting  is  planned  for 

[Dit^) 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I . R*epare  for 
home  visit 


A. 


B. 


C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Determine  the  family(s)  to  be  visited  at  this 
time . 

Pull  folders  for  family(s)  to  be  visited. 

Make  copies  of  Handouts  5-l>  5“2,  5-3>  and  5*^* 


II . Make  hcxne 
visit 


D.  Review  teaching  plan  for  fifth  group  meeting. 

E.  Arrange  visit  with  family(s)  and  school 
administration . 

A.  Begin  conversation  by  commenting  upon  something 
of  particular  interest  to  the  family  or  something 
of  which  the  family  is  proud. 


B.  Express  appreciation  to  the  family  for  attending 
the  fifth  group  meeting. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


C. 


Steps  to  Acccanplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  you  thought  the  meeting  was  a 
very  good  meeting  and  that  you  wish  more  of 
the  families  would  attend. 


D.  Question  family  members  as  to  why  the  other 
families  are  not  attending. 


III. 


Review 
fifth  group 
meeting 


A. 


For  families  who  attended  fifth  meeting, 

1,  Remind  that  at  the  meeting  a list  of  ways 
as  to  how  families  can  adjust  their 
expenditures  was  developed, 

2,  Briefly  review  the  items  listed.  Determine 
if  all  of  the  ways  that  were  presented  at 
the  meeting  are  included, 

3,  Thank  the  families  for  helping  to  develop 
the  list.  Add  any  new  suggestions  that 
may  be  mentioned, 

4,  Also  discussed  in  the  meetirxg  was  how 
families  can  determine  which  quality  they 
should  buy, 

5*  Remind  families  that  there  are  many  ways  of 
adjusting  family  finances  so  that  goals 
can  be  attained, 

6,  Explain  that  before  families  can  begin  to 
adjust  their  incomes  to  meet  educational 
and  other  expenses  that  sane  idea  of  how 
much  is  spent  on  each  item  is  necessary, 

7*  Inform  family  that  the  purpose  of  Handout 
5-3  was  to  start  families  to  analyzing 
their  situations, 

8,  Assure  families  that  they  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  show  their  completed  list 
of  expenditures  to  anyone, 

9,  Supply  additional  copies  of  Handout  5*3 
to  family  if  needed. 


B,  For  families  who  did  not  attend  fifth  meeting. 


1,  Briefly  review  events  of  the  meeting, 

2,  Emphasize  that  the  incomes  of  most 
families  will  not  likely  increase  enough 
to  meet  educational  goals, 

3,  Inform  that  at  the  meeting  ways  to  aid 
families  in  making  the  necessary  adjustments 
were  discussed. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

4.  Discuss  the  ways  families  will  be  able  to 
adjust  their  expenditures.  Explain  that 
families  present  in  the  meeting  developed 
a list  of  possible  ways.  Give  a copy  of 
these  ways  (Handout  5-4)  to  the  family. 
Determine  if  the  family  has  any  ideas  to 
add  to  the  list.  (Encourage  family  to 
place  all  materials  in  the  folder  pro- 
vided earlier.) 

5.  Explain  that  the  families  also  discussed 
ways  that  families  can  be  sure  that  they 
are  spending  their  money  wisely  when 
shopping.  (Give  family  Handout  5-1). 

6.  Briefly  discuss  Handout  5-1. 

7.  Inform  that  the  discussion  then  turned  to 
how  families  can  determine  which  quality 
"they  should  buy. 

8.  Give  family  Handout  5-2-  Briefly  discuss 
the  "qualities"  and  when  to  buy  each. 
Determine  if  the  family  has  any  additional 
suggestions  they  would  like  to  make. 

9.  Explain  that  other  ways  of  adjusting 
expenditures  were  also  discussed.  These 
included  cash  versus  credit  buying, 
keeping  records  of  income  and  expenditures, 
and  developing  a family  budget. 

10.  Explain  that  there  are  many  ways  of  ad- 
justing family  expenditures  so  that  goals 
can  be  attained. 

11.  Assure  families  that  their  financial 
status  is  a private  matter  and  that  you 
and  others  in  the  group  are  not  interosted 
in  knowing  or  discussing  the  affairs  of 
anyone. 

12.  Inform  that  many  times  families  are  not 
able  to  state  how  much  they  spend  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter?  etc. 

13.  Explain  that  before  families  can  begin 

to  adjust  their  incomes  to  meet  educational 
and  other  exi>enses  some  idea  of  how  much  is 
spent  on  each  of  the  items  is  necessary. 

14.  Give  family  Handout  5-3.  Briefly  explain 
the  items  of  expenditures  listed.  En- 
courage families  to  attempt  to  fill  in  the 
necessary  information  for  their  families. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


IV. 


Motivate 
families  to 
attend  next 
group  meeting 


A. 


B. 


C. 


V,  Conclude  the 
visit 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


VI. 


Record  visit 


A. 


B. 

C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


3-5*  Assure  families  that  they  will  not 

be  asked  to  show  their  completed  list  of 
expenditures  to  anyone.  This  is  simply  to 
get  them  started  to  thinking  about  and 
analyzing  their  expenditures . 

Explain  that  all  families  are  completing 
HandOut  5"3  and  that -you  hope  each  family 
will  spfend.a  few  ninutes  thinking  about  the 
information  reg^Mding  family  expenditures. 

Explain  that  in  the  future  meetings,  time  will 
be  devoted  to  planning  add  ad^ngting  f^tmily 
finances  so  that  goals  of  the  family  can  be 
attained . 

Pursue  €iny  suggestions  which  the  families 
may  have. 

Express  appreciation  to  the  families  for  the 
nice  visit  you  have  had. 

Determine  if  the  families  have  any  questions 
or  problems  that  you  could  help  them  with. 

Ask  family  if  they  need  any  assistance  in 
making  tremsportation  arrangements  for  the 
next  group  meeting. 

Remind  family  again  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  group  meeting.  Assure  them  that  you 
are  looking  forward  to  seeing  them  then. 

Bid  the  family  good-by. 

After  leaving  the  residence,  tape  your  reactions 
to  the  visit.  Record  any  observation  that  might 
be  of  future  use  in  emalyzing  the  family's 
situation  or  in  planning  your  program  with  them. 

Complete  the  written  visit  report. 

Replace  family  folders  in  office  file. 
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HANDOUT  5-^ 

WAYS  FAMILIES  CAN  ADJUST  EXFEKDITURES 

1.  Reduce  the  amount  spent  for  certain  items. 

2.  Substitute  certain  items  for  other  items. 

3.  Shop  around  for  good  buys,  especially  when  major  items  are 
involved . 

4.  Bjjy  certain  items  only  when  they  are  specially  priced. 

5.  Keep  records  of  family  expenditures  to  see  where  adjustments 
c€in  be  made. 

6.  Eliminate  certain  non-essential  items  of  expense. 

7.  Make  more  efficient  use  of  items  purchased. 

8.  budget  the  family's  income. 

9.  Do  without  sane  things. 
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TE>^H3.NG  PLAN  FOR  SIXTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  Family  Financial  Management 

TOPIC:  Establishing  Long  Range  Family  Financial  Goals 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  develop  understanding  of  fixed  and  flexible  expenditures. 

To  develop  desire  to  attain  goals  through  financial  management. 

To  Aiotivate  families  to  visualize  goals  in  terms  of  financial 
needs . 

To  motivate  families  to  analyze  family  expenditures. 

To  help  families  establish  long*range  goals  in  terms  of 
finances  needed. 

To  help  families  adjust  expenditures  to  reach  long*range 
goals. 

SITUATION: 

Families  have  analyzed  expenditures. 

Families  desire  to  understand  ways  and  means  for  improving 
their  financial  management. 

Families  do  not  realize  the  financial  implications  of  these 
goals. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I . R*epare  for 
the  meeting 


A. 


B. 


Steps  to  Accom;.^xsh  Jobs 
Review  teaching  plan 
Arrange  for  meeting  place. 


1.  Arrange  to  use  school  building;  or 

2.  Arrange  to  meet  in  someone's  home. 

3.  Notify  each  family  of  time  and  place  of 
meeting. 

4.  Recheck  meeting  arrangements  a day  or 
two  before  the  meeting. 

C.  I^epare  teaching  materials 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


1. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Arrange  o make  a tape  recordii^  of  the 
meeting  if  possible. 

Prepare  copies  of  Handouts 
5-3j  Family  Expenditures 

5- 4,  Ways  Families  Can  Adjust  Expen- 

ditures 

Your  Family  Goals 

6- 2,  Future  Fixed  Expenses 
6-3,  Future  Flexible  Expenses 
6-4,  Educational  Goals  to  Plan  For 


II . Open  the 
meeting 


A.  Have  families  be  seated. 

B.  Explain  that  purpose  of  tape  recorder  is  to 
record  points  that  you  might  forget.  (Turn 
it  on.) 


C.  Introduce  family  members.  (If  all  attended 
the  first  two  meenings  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  introduce  individually.) 

D.  Welcome  to  the  meeting  - especially  those 
that  have  not  attended  previous  meetings. 


III. 


Review 
previous 
meeting  and 
motivate 
participants 


Mention  that  at  a previous  meeting  you  discussed 
some  of  the  problems  faced  in  reaching  family 
goals,  among  them  vt^s  adjusting  family  finances 
to  reach  goals.  Explain  that  families  made 
suggestions  about  adjusting  expenditures  to 
reach  goals  and  you  would  like  for  these 
people  to  discuss  these  suggestions. 


B.  Distribute  the  list  of  suggestions  and  ask 
for  comments  on  them.  Point  out  that  they 
can  discuss  the  several  suggestions  related 
to  records  and  budgets  together.  A good 
place  to  start  would  be  in  a review  of 
family  expenditures. 


C . Distribute  copies  of  Handout  5-3  explaining  that 
many  of  the  families  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  go  over  this  form  and  estimate  their 
expenditures.  Repeat  that  this  form  is  to 
help  them  analyze  their  financial  situation. 

It  is  necessary  for  thm  to  know  how  much  is 
spent  as  well  as  for  \diat  it  is  spent  in 
order  to  make  adjustments.  This  is  why  a 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


record  of  expenses  is  so  important  to  the 
family.  Financial  planning  is  important 
to  every  family  regardless  of  size  or 
amount  of  income. 

1).  Emphasize  that  their  financial  status  is  a 
private  matter  and  that  you  and  the  other 
group  members  are  not  interested  in  the  figures 
they  put  on  the  forms.  No  one  will  be  asked 
to  reveal  his  financial  situation.  Ask  the 
families  to  try  to  fill  in  each  blank  so  they 
will  have  something  to  plan  from. 


IV. 


Introduce 
problem 
area  - making 
financial 


A. 


plans 


Point  out  that  each  family  must  make  their  own 
financial  plans.  Explain  that  a good  money 
management  plan  should  be  made  to  fit  their 
own  family.  It  should  not  be  based  on  the 
standards  of  an  "imaginary  average"  family. 

The  number  in  their  family,  their  income, 
the  type  of  work  they  do,  their  talents, 
their  tastes,  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live  should  be  considered. 


B.  Remind  the  families  that  their  financial 
plans  should  be  based  on  their  goals. 

Explain  that  goals  can  be  grouped  into  three 
groups,  things  wanted  now,  next  year,  or 
several  years  from  now.  Have  families  discuss 
each  type.  Distribute  Handout  6-1  and 
ask  families  to  write  down  some  of  their 
goals. 


f’.  Ask  families*  if  they  would  like  to  look  at 
their  expenditures  and  see  if  they  can  be 
adjusted  to  meet  some  of  their  goals.  Ask 
families  to  look  at  their  past  expenditures  on 
H€uidout  5-3*  Point  out  they  will  probably 
see  two  types  of  expenditures,  fixed  €uid 
flexible.  Fixed  expenditures  are  usually 
regular  bills  that  don't  change  very  much, 
and  flexible  expenditures  are  for  things  not 
bought  regularly  and  which  change  often. 

D.  Distribute  Handout  6-2  and  ask  members  to 
look  over  the  list  and  check  the  fixed 
expenditures  that  apply  to  their  family 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

and  ask  for  suggestions  to  be  added  to  the 
list.  Do  not  have  them  list  items  already 
deducted  from  pay  check;  include  only  items 
that  m^st  be  paid  for  from  the  take  home  pay. 


E.  Discuss  fixed  expenses.  Explain  that  fixed 
expenses  are  difficult  to  change  but  sometimes 
they  may  find  an  item  or  two  that  can  be  cut 
down  temporarily.  Scxuetimes  it  is  better 
for  a person's  credit  standing  to  borrow 
enough  to  pay  postdue  bills  in  fu3J.  and 
repay  a single  loan  in  single  installments. 
Sometimes  it  is  better  to  divide  payments  and 
spread  them  out  over  a longer  period. 


F.  Ask  for  suggestions  of  expenditures  that 
change  more  often  and  may  be  more  easily 
reduced.  Explain  these  may  be  referred  to 
as  flexible  expenses.  Distribute  Handout 
6-3  and  ask  if  they  would  like  to  list  some 
of  the  flexible  expenditures  under  each  group. 
Explain  that  these  can  sometimes  be  changed  to 
fit  their  needs,  ask  for  suggestions  for 
changes . 


G.  Discuss  the  fact  that  there  are  some  expenses 
that  ane  regular  and  necessary  but  may  vary 
in  cost.  These  may  be  called  living  cost, 
show  examples  at  bottcxu  of  Handout  6-3* 

Discuss  the  various  items  that  may  be  listed 
on  this  sheet.  Point  out  that  where  they  list 
the  items  is  not  so  important  — but  it  is 
important  to  recognize  these  different 
expenditures  and  think  about  their  cost, 
their  value, ~^heir  necessity,  and  how  they 
can  be  reduced* 


V. 


Introduce 
problem  area  - 
establishing 
educational 
goals  based 
on  family 
finances 


A. 


Ask  families  to  look  at  Handout  6-1  and  see 
what  important  goals  they  have  that  will 
require  planning  to  attain.  Ask  them  to 
think  about  these  in  terms  of  total  cost  and 
monthly  cost.  Ask  them  to  consider  just  their 
educational  goals.  Explain  that  you  have  a 
form  they  may  want  to  use  in  estimating  the 
cost  of  these  goals. 
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Jobs  to  be  Dt>ne 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Distribute  Handout  6-4  and  explain  that  they 
wish  to  list  the  educational  goals  for 
each  member  of  the  family  for  just  one  year. 
They  may  list  the  name  of  the  family  members 
by  the  educational  goal  for  this  year,  then 
approximate  the  monthly  cost  to  reach  that 
goall 


C.  Impress  upon  the  members  that  important  goals 
require  much  time  and  effort  to  attain.  Some- 
times the  whole  family  may  have  to  sacrifice 
to  reach  the  educational  goal  for  one  me*!l)er. 
State  that  parents  have  already  indicated  that 
helping  their  children  is  a most  importsuit 
purpose  in  their  liVes,  and  you  would  like  to 
help  them  do  this . Ask  if  they  would  like 

to  place  a check  mark  beside  the  goals  that 
were  most  important  to  th^,  the  ones  they 
are  willing  to  work  for. 

D.  Explain  that  they  can  list  at  the  botton  of 
the  sheei  the  things  they  are  willing  to 
cut  down  in  order  to  reach  these  educational 
goals.  This  could  be  in  term  of  quality 

as  well  as  quantity.  Let  them  offer  sugges- 
tions, such  as  reduce  food  and  clothing  bill, 
repair  some  present  items  instead  of  buying 
new  ones . 


VI. 


R*eview  next 
group  meeting 


A. 


Explain  that  the  families  may  take  these 
forms  home  and  look  over  their  exi>enses . 


B.  Ask  if  families  would  like  to  discuss  how  to 
keep  records  to  help  control  expenditures 

at  next  meeting. 

C.  Assure  each  person  that  you  will  need  him  (her) 

at  the  next  meeting  to  give  ideas  and  suggestions. 


D.  Suggest  that  the  families  may  want  to  keep  these 
forms  tc  look  at  later  in  plcinning  for  their  goals. 


VII.  Close  the 
meeting 


A.  Express  appreciation  to  tho&o  that  attended. 

B.  Adjourn. 


C .  Turn  off  tape  recorder . 
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HAHDOUr  6-1 


YOUR  FAMCLY  GOALS 


List  things  you  need  and  vraint  soon. 


List  things  you  want  next  year. 


List  things  you  want  in  the  future. 
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HAMDOUr  6-2 


FUTURE  FIXED  EXOTSES 

TAXES  CAR  LICENSES 

Federal  income  tax 
State  income  tax 

Property  taxes  REGULAR  PAYMEHTS 

On  loans 

RENT  or  mortgage  payments  On  furniture  or  equipment 

On  car 

SCHOOL  FEES 
Tuition 
Books 

OTHERS 

IHSURAHCE 

Life 

Health  and  Accident 
Car 


UTILITIES 

Telephone 

Gas 

Electricity 

Water 


Social  Security 


HANDOUT  6-3 

FUTURE  FLEXIBLE  EXPENSES 


CLOTHING 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  and 
HQUSEHQT.D  EQUIPMENT 

HOME  IMHtOVEMENT 


FOOD 

CAR  UPKEEP 
PERSONAL  NEEDS 


MEDICAL  and  DENTAL  CARE 
RECREATION 

OTHER 

DAT-TO-DAy  LIVING  COSTS 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 

LAUNDRY 

OTHER 
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HAMDOUr  6-4 

EDUCATIONAL  GOALS  TO  PLAN  FOR 


EDUCATION 


(family  members) 


(Approximate  cost  (Check  goals 
per  month)  that  you  are 

willing  to 
work  for) 


Elementary 
High  school 
College 

Special  Training 


Total  cost  per  month 


EXPENSES  TO  CUT 


List  goods  and  services  which  you  are  willing  to  reduce  to  reach 
your  educational  goals. 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  SIXTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  Family  Financial  Management 

TOPIC;  Establishing  Long-Range  Fairiily  Financial  Goals 

OBJECTIVES; 

To  review  sixth  meeting. 

To  motivate  families  to  analyze  their  expenditures . 

To  develop  understandir^  of  fixed  and  flexible  expenditures . 

To  motivate  families  to  visualize  goals  in  terms  of  financial 
needs . 

To  motivate  families  to  participate  in  seventh  group  meeting. 

To  develop  desire  to  attain  goals  through  financial  management. 

To  help  families  establish  long-range  goals  in  terms  of 
finances  needed. 

To  help  families  adjust  expenditures  to  reach  long-range  goals . 
SITUATION; 

Families  have  analyzed  expenditures . 

Families  desire  to  understand  ways  and  means  for  improving 
financial  management. 

Families  need  assistance  in  developing  their  financial  plans. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I . R*epare  for 

A.  Secure  copies  of  Handouts 

the  visit 

6-1,  Your  Family  Goals 
6-2,  Future  Fixed  Expenses 
6-3j  Future  Flexible  Expenses 
6-4,  Educational  Goals  to  Plan  For 

6-5j  Establishing  Financial  Goals 

B.  Review  teaching  plan  for  sixth  group  meeting. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


II . Make  home 
visit 


A.  Initiate  visit  by  responding  to  some 
improvement  family  has  made. 

B.  Associate  visit  with  last  group  meeting. 


III.  Reviewing 

sixth  group 
meeting 


A,  Families  not  attending  sixth  meeting 

1,  Briefly  explain  what  sixth  meeting  was  about. 

2,  Give  family  a copy  of  Handout  6-5. 

3,  As  family  previews  Handout  6-5?  distribute 
copies  of  Handouts  6-1,  6-2,  6-3?  6-4. 

4,  Brifely  comment  on  each  form, 

5,  Respond  to  any  questions  about  the 
material. 

B.  Families  attending  sixth  meeting. 


1,  Briefly  review  sixth  meeting. 

2,  Respond  to  any  question  or  comments 
families  may  have  on  the  meeting  or 
on  the  forms  they  filled  out. 

3,  Determine  whether  or  not  the  families 
need  additional  copies  of  Handouts, 


IV,  Introduce 
problem 
area  - 
making 
educational 
goals  based 
on  family 
finances 


A,  Determine  if  the  family  has  established  any 
definite  long-range  educational  goals, 

B,  Offer  to  discuss  with  family  the  establish- 
ment of  educational  or  training  goals  for 
their  children. 

C,  Assist  family  in  estimating  cost  of  educational 
goals . 


D,  Discuss  fixed  and  flexible  expenses.  Remind 
the  family  that  financial  management  must 

be  planned  around  fixed  expenses  because  they 
are  difficult  to  change, 

E,  Explain  that  flexible  expenses  can  sometimes 
be  adjusted  to  give  greater  living  benefits 
to  family  and  to  reach  long-range  goals, 

F,  Explain  that  a definite  plan  is  needed  by 

a family  to  find  what  flexible  expenses  c€in 
and  should  be  adjusted. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

V.  Itotivate 
family  to 
attend  next 
group  meeting 

A,  Explain  that  the  next  meeting  can  be  used  to 
discuss  setting  up  a financial  plan  if  the 
families  are  interested  in  it. 

B,  Ask  for  questions  or  topics  concerning 
financial  planning  that  they  would  like  dis- 
cussed at  the  next  meeting.  Discuss  this 
and  try  to  get  sane  questions  from  each 
family. 

C,  Explain  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  organ- 
ized to  try  to  answer  their  questions  and  you 
hope  they  will  make  a special  effort  to  be 
there.  Remind  the  family  to  write  down  any 
other  questions  they  think  of  and  bring  them 
to  the  meeting. 

VI.  Conclude  the 
visit 

A.  Answer  any  other  questions  family  may  have. 

B.  Express  appreciation  for  family's  cooperation 
and  hospitality. 

VII , Record 

the  visit 

A.  After  leaving  residence,  write  down  questions 
families  would  like  discussed  at  next  meeting. 

B.  Tape  record  your  reactions  to  the  visit. 

C.  Complete  written  report  of  visit. 

D.  Replace  family  folders  in  office  file. 
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HANDOUT  6-5 

ESTABLISHIHG  FINANCIAL  GOALS 


1.  Most  families  have  trouble  making  their  money  buy  \diat  they 
need.  But,  by  planning  the  use  of  their  money,  they  are 
able  to  get  more  of  the  things  they  want. 

2.  You  may  want  to  review  Handout  5-3 j the  list  of  your  family 
expenditures,  to  see  if  your  money  is  buying  what  you  want. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  how  much  money  is  spent  and  for 
\diat  it  is  spent  in  order  to  make  adjustments  and  get  more  of 
what  you  want.  Financi€il  planning  is  important  to  every 
family  regardless  of  family  size  or  amount  of  income. 

3*  Only  you  can  develop  financial  plans  that  will  work  for 
your  family.  You  may  want  to  use  outline  of  Handout  6-1 
and  write  do%m  your  family  goals. 

4.  With  family  go€ils  in  mind,  a family  should  take  a close  look  at 
its  expenses.  Living  expenses  can  be  listed  on  Handouts  6-2 
and  6-3*  Remember,  fixed  expenses  are  those  expenses  that  are 
regular  and  don't  change  much  in  price.  Flexible  expenses  are 
not  regular  and  change  in  price. 

5*  You  can  use  Handout  6-4  to  list  the  educational  goals  of  your 
family  members  and  estimate  the  cost  of  each  go€il.  These 
goals  may  require  much  effort  and  time.  The  whole  family  often 
has  to  sacrifice  to  reach  important  goals. 
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o 

ERIC 


TEACHING  ELAN  FOR  SEVENTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  Family  Financial  Management 

TOPIC:  Deveiloping  Family  Financial  Plans 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  ways  which  will  help  families  attain  educational 
goals . 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  keeping  records 
of  family  inccmne  and  expenditures. 

To  initiate  a discussion  of  the  elementary  aspects  of 
budgeting. 

To  motivate  families  to  begin  simple  budgeting. 

To  assist  families  in  developing  long-range  financial  plans. 
SITUATION: 

Some  families  have  attended  previous  meetings. 

Those  that  have  not  attended  were  kept  aware  of  what 
transpired  through  instructional  visits. 

All  families  have  been  informed  of  this  meeting. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Adcomplish  Jobs 

I . Prepare  for 
the  meeting 

A.  Prepare  teaching  materials. 

1.  Arrange  to  make  a tape  recording  of  the 
meeting  if  possible. 

2.  Prepare  visuals  using  Visual  Guide  7"1* 

B.  Ditto  copies  of  the  following  Handouts: 

6-1,  used  at  6th  meeting 

6-2,  used  at  6th  meeting 

6- 3,  used  at  6th  meeting 

7- lj  Income 

7-2,  Fixed  Expenses 
7-3,  Flexible  Expenses 
7-4,  Day-to-Day  Costs 
7-5,  Summary  - Trial  Plan 

o 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


II,  Open  the 
meeting 


C. 

A. 


B. 


C. 

D. 

E. 


Ill,  Review 
previous 
meeting  and 
motivate 
participants 


A, 


IV, 


Introduce 
problem 
area  - 

understanding 
the  import- 
ance of 
financial 
planning 


A, 


B. 

C. 


D, 


Review  teaching  plan. 

Have  families  be  seated. 

Explain  that  the  purpose  of  the  tape  recorder 
is  to  record  points  that  you  make  and  to  aid 
in  planning  future  meetings.  Turn  recorder  on. 

Welcome  families  to  the  meeting. 

Introduce  family  members  that  are  present. 

Express  appreciation  to  those  present, 
especially  to  those  vdio  may  have  assisted  in 
arranging  for  the  meeting. 

Remind  that  in  previous  meetings  the  following 
have  been  discussed: 

1,  Educational  opportunities  and  needs  of 
children. 

2.  Problems  facing  youth  when  seeking 
employment , 

3.  Ways  of  adjusting  family  finances  so  that 
educational  goals  can  be  attained. 

4,  Determining  immediate  and  long-range  goals. 
5-  Examining  fixed  and  flexible  exi>enses  of 

family. 

Explain  that  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  is 
to  ’’break  down”  or  analyze  the  advantages 
and  importance  of  budgeting  finances. 

Encourage  family  members  to  ask  questions  at 
any  point  during  the  meeting. 

Impress  upon  the  group  that  no  one  is  interested 
in  the  financial  status  of  others  present. 

No  one  will  be  called  upon  to  reveal  any  of 
his  financial  situation. 

Express  willingness  to  discuss  any  problems 
that  families  may  have  during  the  meeting 
and/or  during  instructional  visits. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


E. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Ask  families  if  they  have  ever  heard  people 
say,  "Just  look  at  the  money  we  have  spent 
this  year.  Where  has  it  gone?  What  do  we 
have  to  show  for  it?" 


F.  After  receiving  ai^  comments  the  families 

have,  explain  that  the  secret  of  having  some- 
thing to  show  for  hard-earned  money  is  planning 
to  make  those  dollars  buy  exactly  what  is 
wanted.  It  seems  that  money  has  a tendency 
to  Just  disappear  in  unexpected  ways. 


G.  Explain  that  people  must  decide  what  they  want 
their  money  to  buy  for  them. 

H.  Remind  that  during 'the  last  meeting,  the 
establishing  of  family  goals  was  discussed. 

We  saw  that  family  goals  could  be  divided  into 
three  categories:  things  you  need  and  want 

soon,  things  you  want  next  year,  and  big 
things  you  want  in  the  future. 

I.  Call  attention  to  Handout  6-1  (used  in  6th 
meeting).  I^ovide  additional  copies  if  needed. 

J.  Remind  that  certain  expenses  are  fixed  (such 
as  taxes  and  rent)  and  do  not  vary  greatly 
from  month -to-month  or  year-to-year.  These 
items  of  expense  exist  regardless  of  income 
and  expenditures.  Other  expenses  are  flexible 
and  vary  according  to  income  and  goods  pur- 
chased. Examples  of  flexible  expenses  are  food 
clothing,  medical  costs,  and  others. 


K.  Determine  if  families  are  familiar  with 
Handouts  6-2  or  6-3  (used  in  6th  meeting). 
R*ovide  additional  copies  if  needed. 


V. 


Introduce 
problem 
area  - 

developing  a 
family  budget 


A. 


B. 


C. 


Use  visual  to  show  the  question:  What  is  a 

budget? 

Determine  if  families  have  any  comments. 

Explain  that  a budget  is  a plan  for  spending 
inccmie.  It  contains  both  the  fixed  and 
flexible  expenses.  It  allows  one  to  plan  so 
that  money  can  be  wisely  spent  and  so  that 
one  will  not  spend  more  than  his  inccmie. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


D.  Use  visual  to  show  the  question.  Why  is  a 
budget  important? 

E.  Comment  that  a budget  allows  the  opportunity 
to  improve  the  way  money  is  spent.  It  also 
allows  a certain  amount  for  emergencies  that 
might  arise. 

F.  Use  visual  to  show  the  question.  How  is  a budget 
made? 

G.  Explain  that  there  is  a step-by-step  procedure 
to  follow.  The  first  step  is  to  estimate 
income.  (List  these  steps  on  the  chalkboard 
as  they  are  covered . ) 

H.  Have  each  family  estimate  their  income, 

1,  Explain  that  you  have  a form  that  can  be 
used  to  estimate  income. 

2,  Distribute  Handout  7-1  "to  families, 

3,  Explain  the  following: 

a.  Budget  period:  Length  of  time  between 

pay  days  - weekly,  every  2 weeks, 

or  monthly. 

b.  Sources  of  income:  Where  the  money 

comes  frtxn, 

c.  Total  for  each  budget  period:  Found 

by  adding  across  the  columns, 

4,  Begin  completion  of  Handout  7-1  on  the  visual 
by  filling  in  form  with  some  income 
examples,  (This  will  show  families  what  to 
include.  Have  families  follow  along  with 
you  and  fill  in  their  copy  of  Handout  7-1. 
Remind  families  that  4-week  budget  periods 
are  used  here  whereas  they  might  be  paid 
every  week  or  two  weeks.  Explain  that  it 

is  well  to  also  look  at  more  than  one 
budget  period  at  a time.  Also  explain  that 
farmers  may  have  to  estimate  carefully  for 
an  entire  year  and  divide  into  monthly  amounts,) 

5,  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions, 

I.  Determining  Expenses, 

1.  List  the  second  step  in  budgeting  on  the 
chalkboard.  It  is  "determine  expenses," 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


2.  Review  by  explaining  that  expenses  may 

be  divided  into  two  categories;  fixed  and 
flexible.  These  have  already  been  discussed. 
Determine  if  there  are  any  questions  concern- 
ing fixed  and  flexible  expenses . 

3.  Distribute  Handout  7-2. 

4.  Use  visual  to  show  a copy  of  Handout  7-2. 
Fill  in  the  visual  with  some  examples  of 
fixed  expenses  (telephone,  electricity, 
insurance,  etc.)  so  that  all  may  see. 
Encourage  families  to  fill  in  their  trial 
copy  of  Handout  7-2  along  with  you. 

Explain  that  figures  are  fictitious 

and  are  not  intended  to  be  realistic . 

5.  Explain  that  some  payments  are  due  only  once 
or  twice  a year.  For  example,  auto  insur- 
ance may  be  due  every  six  months.  If  the 
payment  is  $60.00,  divide  60  by  6 and  we 
find  that  this  is  the  same  as  $10.00  per 
month,  (if  budget  period  is  weekly,  divide 
by  number  of  weeks.)  The  $10.00  should 

be  included  as  monthly  expenses  so  that  the 
money  will  be  available  when  due. 

6.  Distribute  Handout  7-3* 

7.  Use  visual  to  show  a copy  of  Handout  7-3. 
Fill  in  some  examples  of  flexible  expenses 
(clothing,  dental  care,  etc.)  on  the  visual 
so  that  all  may  see  and  follow  with  you  on 
a trial  copy  of  Handout  7-3* 

8.  Determine  if  families  have  any  questions 
pertaining  to  flexible  expenses . 

9.  Distribute  Handout  7-4. 

10.  Use  visual  to  show  a copy  of  Handout  7-4. 
Fill  in  som^.*  'samples  of  day-to-day  cost 
(food,  car  up-.oep,  etc.)  on  the  visual  so 
that  all  may  see  and  follow  with  you  on  a 
trial  copy  of  Handout  7-4.  Explain  to 
first  add  weekly  costs  for  each  item  for 
the  month  and  then  total  the  month. 

U.  Determine  if  there  are  ar^  questions 
pertaining  to  day-to-day  costs . 

J.  Summarizing  Income  and  Exp>enses 

1.  Distribute  Handout  7-5* 
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j 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


2.  Explain  that  Handout  7-5  is  a suBimary  of 
Handouts  7-lj  7-2,  7-3  and  7-4. 

3*  Use  visual  to  show  a copy  of  Handout  7-5* 
Fill  in  the  following  information  on  the 
visual  so  that  all  may  see  and  follow  with 
you  on  a trial  copy  of  Handout  7-5*  This 
information  is  taken  from  Handouts  7-lj 
7-2,  7-3  and  7-4. 

4.  Explain  that  the  last  ^'balance''  is  the 
amount  that  is  left  for  savings  for  future 
goals . 

5.  Explain  that  to  increase  the  last  balance, 
expenditures  have  to  be  reduced  or  either 
income  increased.  It  should  not  be 
considered  as  extra  money  to  be  spent 

but  as  money  that  is  to  be  saved  to 
attain  future  goals  or  to  help  out  in 
event  of  emergencies  or  unexpected 
expenditures . 

6.  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions. 

7*  Express  the  idea  that  this  appears  to  be  a 
complicated  procedure  but  that  you  will  be 
available  to  offer  assistance  during 
home  visits. 

K.  Itotivate  families  to  begin  budgeting. 

1.  Explain  that  budgeting  is  a means  whereby 
families  can  adjust  expenditures  to  attain 
educational  and  other  goals . 

2.  Distribute  extra  copies  of  Handouts  7-lj  7-2, 
7-3>  7-4  and  7-5  to  all  families.  Have 
families  put  these  in  their  folders. 

3.  Encourage  families  to  attempt  to  budget 
their  income  and  expenditures. 

4.  Review  the  steps  of  budgeting  as  follows: 

a . Determine  income • 

b.  Determine  fixed  expenses. 

0.  Determine  flexible  expenses. 

d.  Determine  day-to-day  expenses. 

e.  Summarize  income  €ind  expenditures. 

5*  Determine  if  there  are  ar^  questions. 


VI.  R*eview  next  A.  Explain  that  on  the  next  visit  you  have  some 
meeting  additional  materials  to  give  them  to  assist 

in  budgeting  and  developing  a spending  plan. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  ^*to  Accomplish  Jobs 

VII.  Close  the 
meeting 

B.  Express  the  belief  that  the  meeting  was 
informative  and  challenging. 

A.  Thank  families  for  attending. 

B . Adjourn . 

C . Turn  off  tape  recorder . 

i 

VISUAL  GUIDE  7-1 


VISUALS  FOR  SEVENTH  GROUP  MEETING 

Prepare  visuals  each  of  the  following: 

N6tfe;  Visuals  may  be  prepared  by  writing  questions  on  trans- 
parencies, flip  charts  or  chalk  boards. 

Questions : 

1.  What  is  a budget? 

2.  Why  is  a budget  important? 

3.  How  is  a budget  made? 

Outlines  of  Handouts: 


k. 

7-1, 

Income 

5. 

7-2, 

Fixed  Expenses 

6. 

7-3, 

Flexible  Expenses 

7. 

7-i+, 

Day-to-Day  Costs 

8. 

7-5, 

Summary  - Trial  Plan 

HANDOUT  7-1 


INCOME 


List  Budget 
Periods  (Length 
of  time  between 
pay  days) 

Sources  of  Income 

Total  for 
each  budget 

period 

1 

1 

i 
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HAMDOUr  7-2 


FIXED  EXPENSES  FOR 

(budget  period} 

(complete  one  of  these  for  eacli  budget  or,  pay  period) 


Item  of  Expense 

Date  Due 

Amount  Due 

$ 

Total  for  this 
budget  period  $ 
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HANDOUT  7-3 


FLEXIBLE  EXPENSES  FOR  

(Budget  Period) 

(Flexible  expenses  include  such  items  as  clothing,  home  furnishings 
and  repairs,  contributions,  medical  and  dehtal  care,  recreation, 
gifts,  etc.) 


Item 

Date  due  or  spent 

Amount 

- 

Total 
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HAMDOUT  7-4 


DAY-TO-DAy  COSTS  FOR  

(Budget  Period) 

(include  such  items  as  food,  laundry,  newspapers,  household  supplies, 
car  upkeep  and  transportation,  entertainment,  personal  allowances,  etc.) 


Item 

Cost  Each  Week 

Total  Cost  Each  Month 

1 

1 

Total 


HANDOirr  7-5 


SUMMARY  - TRIAL  HAN  FOR  BUDGET  PERIOD 

(Budget  Period  Date) 


Enter  Income  $ 

(From  Handout  7-4) 

Enter  Fixed  Expenses 
and  subtract  from 
Income 

(Take  from  Handout  7*2) 

Balance  $ 


Enter  Flexible  Expenses 
and  subtract  from 
Balance 

(Take  from  Handout  7-3) 

Balance  $ 


Enter  Day-to-Day  Costs 
and  subtract  from 
B2^nnce 

(Take  from  Handout  7-4) 

Balance  $ 


This  last  balance  is  the  amount  that  is  left  for  saving 
to  achieve  goals  in  the  future. 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  SEVENTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  Family  Financial  Management 

TOPIC:  Developing  Family  Financial  Plans 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  activities  of  the  seventh  group  meeting. 

To  encourage  families  to  begin  simple  budgeting. 

To  assist  families  with  any  problems  they  may  have  pertaining 
to  budgeting. 

To  assist  families  in  developing  long-range  financial  goals. 
SITUATION: 

Some  families  attended  the  seventh  group  meeting. 

All  families  should  have  given  consideration  to  the 
establishment  and  attainment  of  future  goais. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


I.  Prepare  for 
the  visit 


A.  Review  teaching  plan  for  seventh  group  meeting. 

B.  Prepare  copies  of  the  following  Handouts: 


7“1>  Income 

7-2,  Fixed  Expenses 

7-3 > Flexible  Expenses 

7-4,  Day-tO“Day  Costs 

7-5 > Summary  - Trial  Plan 

7-6,  Do  You  Wonder  Where  The  Money  Went? 


11 . Make  home 
visit 


C .  Secure  copies  of  Making  the  Most  of  Your 
Money  (8). 

A.  Begin  conversation  by  commenting  upon 

something  of  which  the  family  is  proud  or 
extremely  interested. 


B.  Lead  conversation  to  the  seventh  group 
meeting  by  expressing  the  belief  that  you 
thought  it  was  a good  meeting. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


C, 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  you  think  all  of  the  meetings 
and  visits  are  enjoyable. 


III , Review 
seventh 
meeting 


D,  Express  appreciation  to  the  families  for  the 

nice  visits  you  have  had  With  them, 

A,  Families  not  attending  seventh  group  meeting, 

1,  Introduce  the  following  activities  of  the 
seventh  meeting: 

a.  Introducing  budgeting  (Distribute 
and  quickly  explain  Handout  7*6  to 
families  that  did  not  attend  the 
meeting,) 

b.  Determining  inccxne  (Handout  7-1)  • 

c . Determining  fixed  expenses  (Handout 
7-2). 

d.  Determining  flexible  expenses 
(Handout  7-3). 

e.  Determining  day-to-day  costs  (Handout 
7-4), 

f.  Developing  a summary  of  trial  plan 
for  income  and  expenses  (Handout  7*5). 

g.  Increasing  the  last  balance  on 
Handout  7-5  by  either  reducing 
expenditures  or  increasing  income, 

2,  Determine  if  there  are  questions  pertaining 
to  the  process  of  budgeting, 

3,  Explain  that  expenditures  cannot  exceed 
income.  Sometimes  too  much  is  spent  for 
certain  things  and  not  enough  for  other 
things . 

4,  Emphasize  that  frequently  families  spend 
money  for  scxne  things  they  don't  need. 

Money  is  then  not  available  to  buy  things 
for  which  the  family  has  a greater  need, 

B,  Families  attending  seventh  group  meeting. 

1.  Briefly  review  seventh  group  meeting, 

2.  Review  forms  used  in  budgeting  and  respond 
to  any  questions  or  comments. 

3.  Determine  whether  or  not  families  need 
additional  copies  of  handouts , 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


4. 


5. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Inform  that  families  must  seriously 
consider  certain  expenses  to  see  if  they 
are  needed.  If  they  aren't  needed  they 
should  be  eliminated. 

Determine  if  family  has  any  questions 
pertaining  to  balancing  the  budget. 


V.  Introduce  A. 

problem  area  - 
developing 
long-range  B. 

family 
financial 
plans 


Explain  that  no  one  can  be  absolutely  certain 
about  the  future  but  that  we  must  plan  for  it. 

Explain  that  most  families  establish  long- 
range  educational  goals  for  their  children 
and  similar,  or  other  more  appropriate,  goals 
for  other  family  members . 


C.  Emphasize  that  frequently  families  fail  to 
make  long-range  financial  plans.  They  are 
unaware  of  the  kind  of  work  they  will  be 
doing  in  two,  three,  or  more  years.  They  are 
also  unaware  of  what  their  income  will  be. 

The  future  cannot  always  be  foretold,  but 
families  do  need  to  consider  what  their 
financial  plans  should  be. 

D.  Explain  that  goals  established  for  education 
require  long-range  financial  plans. 


E.  Review  things  that  must  be  considered  when 
making  long-range  financial  plans: 

1.  Present  situation. 

2.  Future  opportunities. 

3*  Current  ambitions. 

4.  Present  responsibilities. 

5 . Present  plans . 

6.  Personal  likes  and  dislikes. 

F.  Encourage  families  to  ask  any  questions  they 
may  have. 


G.  Give  families  copies  of  Handouts  7-1  through 
7-5  for  budgeting  purposes. 


VI . R*eview 

next  meeting 


A. 


Explain  that  you  are  always  available  to  help 
them  with  any  problems  they  may  have. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Give  famili'^s  a copy  of  the  booklet  entitled 
Making  the  Most  of  Your  Money  (8).  Encourage 
families  to  read  it  and  ask  any  questions 
pertaining  to  it  on  the  next  visit  and  at 
future  meetings. 


C.  Inform  that  another  meeting  will  be  held  on 

at  . 

The  subject  of  this  meeting  will  be  planning 
expenditures  so  that  the  most  economical 
purchases  can  be  made  and  so  that  future 
goals  can  be  attained.  Families  should  bring 
their  booklet  along. 


VII.  Conclude 
visit 


A.  Express  appreciation  to  the  families  for  the 
visit. 


VIII . Record 
visit 


B.  Bid  families  good-by. 

A.  After  leaving  residence,  tape  record  your 
reactions  to  the  visit. 

B.  Complete  the  written  visit  report. 

C.  Replace  family  folders  in  office  file. 
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HANDOUT  7-6 

DO  YOU  WONDEP  WHEPE  THE  MONEY  WENT? 


Have  you  ever  heard  ^ .lyone  say,  "Just  look  at  the  money  we  have 
spent  this  year.  Where  has  it  gone?  What  do  we  have  to  show  for  it?" 
The  secret  of  having  something  to  show  for  hard-earned  money  lies 
in  planning  how  to  make  those  dollars  buy  exactly  wha,t  is  wanted. 

Without  some  kind  of  plan,  it  seems  that  money  has  a tendency  to  just 
disapi^ar  in  unexpected  ways. 

People  should  decide  what  they  want  their  money  to  buy.  Tney 
should  try  to  establish  family  goals  which  include  the  things  they 
want  and  need , . Goals  may  be  made  in  three  groups : things  you  need 

and  want  soon;  things  you  want  next  year;  and  big  things  you  want 
in  the  future.  Of  course,  necessary  items  such  as  food  and  certain 
clothing  are  usually  needed  soon  and  are  not  things  that  can  be 
put  off . ^ 

The  things  for  which  a family  spends  its  money  may  be  grouped 
into  fixed  expenses,  flexible  expenses,  and  day-to-day  expenses. 

Fixed  expenses  include  such  things  as  taxes,  rent,  electricity, 
insurance,  and  others.  Fixed  expenses  do  not  vary  greatly  from 
month- to -month  or  year-to-year . Flexible  expenses  vary  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  each  purchase.  Examples  of  flexible  expenses 
are  clothing,  home  furnishings,  doctor  bills,  gifts,  etc.  Day-to- 
day  living  costs  occur  each  day.  These  include  food,  car  upkeep, 
postage,  etc.  (See  Handouts  6-2  and  6-3.) 

How  can  families  determine  where  their  money  goes?  The  answer 
is  to  keep  a record  of  income  and  expenses  and  to  plan  how  their 
money  will  be  spent.  This  is  what  a budget  is  — plan  for  spending 
money.  Budgeting  is  important  because  it  gives  the  chance  to  improve 
the  way  money  is  spent.  It  also  aids  in  setting  aside  a certain  amount 
for  future  goals  and  meeting  emergency  needs.  By  budgeting  one  can 
see  where  each  cent  goes  and  do  a better  job  of  buying  what  the 
family  needs . 

Budgeting  is  really  rather  simple.  The  steps  in  budgeting  are: 

1.  Estimate  income,  (Use  Handout  7”1*) 

2.  Determine  fixed  expenses.  (Use  Handout  7”2.) 

3.  Determine  flexible  expenses.  (Use  Handout  7-3*) 

U . Determine  day-to-day  costs . (Use  Handout  7-^ . ) 

5.  Summarize  income  and  expenditures.  (Use  Handout  7-5*) 

Every  item  of  income  and  expense  should  be  included  when  budgeting. 
It  is  easy  to  tell  if  one  is  spending  more  than  he  makes  or  if  too  much 
is  spent  for  some  things-  Any  money  that  is  left  after  income  and 
expenses  have  been  summarized  is  not  extra  money  that  should  be  spent, 
but  is  money  that  should  be  saved  for  future  goals  and  emergencies. 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FC®  EIGHTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  Family  Financial  Mstnagement 

TOPIC:  Developing  Financial  Flans  and  Using  Business  and  Family 

Records 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  previous  meeting  on  budgets 

To  develop  a feeling  of  need  for  families  to  make  financial 
plans . 

To  establish  ways  that  business  records  may  be  effectively 
used  to  attain  goals. 

To  motivate  families  to  continue  working  toward  established 
goals. 

SITUATION: 

Some  families  have  attended  previous  meetings. 

The  families  that  have  not  attended  were  kept  aware  of  vdiat 
transpired  through  instructional  visits. 

All  families  have  been  informed  of  this  meeting. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I . Prepare  for 
the  meeting. 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Prepare  teaching  materials. 

1.  Arrange  to  make  a tape  recording  of  the 
meeting  if  possible. 

2.  Urbpare  visuals  using  Visual  Guide  8-1. 


B.  Prepare  copies  of  Handout  8-1,  Comparing 

Prices;  or  develop  your  own  form  using  other 
items. 


C.  Secure  copies  of  the  following  references: 

How  to  Know  Cammon  Vegetable  iTiSecta  (ll) 
lUlcois  Vegetable  G^en  Guide  (tT 
Growing  Small  Fruits  in  the  Hoy  Garden  (4) 
Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  C3) 

Freezing  Cooked  and  Prepared  Foods  (9) 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


D. 

E. 


II . Open  the 
meeting 


A. 


B. 


C. 

D. 


E. 

III.  Review  4. 

previous 
meeting  and 
motivate 
particip^ts 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

How  to  Prepare  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for 
Freezing  (10) 

Review  teaching  plan. 

Ask  families  to  bring  the  book  Making  the  Most 
from  Your  Money  (8).Po  the  meeting. 

Have  families  be  seated • 

Explain  that  the  purpose  of  the  tape  recorder 
is  to  record  points  that  you  make  and  to  aid 
in  planning  future  meetings.  Turn  recorder  on. 

Welcome  families  to  the  meeting. 

Introduce  family  members  that  are  present. 

Express  appreciation  to  those  present. 

Explain  that  this  meeting  is  a continuation  of 
the  previous  meetings  and  that  you  hope  to  be 
able  to  tie  this  in  with  budgets  to  further 
show  the  value  in  planning  how  to  spend  money 
to  get  the  moat  satisfaction  from  each  dollar 
spent . 

Invite  discussion  pertaining  to  the  book 
tfaking  the  Most  from  Your  Money  (8)  which 
was  distributed  on  your  last  visit. 

Abk  about  the  story  pertaining  to  the  making 
of  a budget  - Did  this  story  correspond  with 
the  methods  we  used  in  setting  budgets? 

Invite  discussion  about  the  other  stories; 
buying  a used  car  - buying  television  on 
credit  - training  to  do  a better  Job,  etc. 

Explain  that  in  planning  family  finances  and 
how  to  best  use  finances 5 manir  things  must 
be  taken  into  account j and  that  you  would, 
at  this  time,  like  to  consider  one  of  these 
items  in  more  detail. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

IV.  Introduce 
problem 
area  - 

^ planning 

financial 
expendit ures 

F.  Remind  families  that  various  types  of 
expenses  were  discussed  at  the  previous  meeting. 

G.  Ask  families  to  define  and  offer  some  examples 
of  "fixed  expenses." 

H.  Ask  families  to  define  and  offer  some  examples 
of  "flexible  expenses."  Try  to  get  families 
to  suggest  "groceries"  as  a flexible  expense. 

I.  Suggest  that  they  might  like  to  take  a closer 
look  at  this  particular  flexible  expense. 

A.  Hand  out  copies  of  newspaper  advertisements 
on  grocery  prices . (Say  that  this  goes  along 
with  one  of  the  stories  in  the  book  also.) 

Be  sure  to  emphasize  that  you  are  not  "pulling" 
for  any  one  particular  store,  and  that 
probably  the  "bargains"  will  never  be  in  just 
one  store  anyway. 

B.  Distribute  copies  of  Handout  8-1. 

C.  Assist  families  in  filling  out  selected 
blanks,  on  the  handout . 

D.  Explain  that  lower  prices  in  different  stores 
does  not  mean  that  one  can  drive  from  place 
to  place  to  buy  different  items  and  still 

sa'v  e mon, , . 

E.  Encourage  the  making  of  a grocery  list  of 
items  needed  and  comparison  of  sale  items 
to  see  where  the  best  buys  coui.d  be  fouiid. 

Use  Handout  8-3.  as  axi  example  on  this  particu- 
lar item. 

F.  Explain  that  here  again,  choices  must  be  made 
depending  on  quality  of  goods  needed. 

G.  Explain  that  a method  of  this  nature  could 
also  be  used  to  determine  ways  to  save  money 

on  other  items  such  as  clothes,  furniture,  cars, 
etc . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


H. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  if  they  still  have  copies  of 
handouts  used  at  the  last  two  meetings,  they 
might  wish  to  review  these  in  terms  of  what 
has  been  said  tonight.  If  they  do  not  have 
them,  volunteer  to  bring  copies  by  on  your 
next  visit . 


V. 


Introduce 
problem  area  - 
planning 
family 
finances  to 
meet 

educational 

goals 


A. 


B. 


C. 


Explain  that  any  time  money  is  saved,  it 
provides  a better  means  of  reaching  tentative 
or  established  goals . 

Ask  that  families  think  about  educational 
goals  that  have  been  established  for  their 
children . 

Emphasize  that  they  do  not  have  to  mention 
these  aloud,  but  that  you  ;]ust  wanted  to  assist 
them  in  seeing  that  by  saving  money  on 
different  items,  money  could  be  "stretched"  or 
made  to  go  further  toward  achieving  goals . 


D.  Remind  families  that  money  management  is 
essential  to  all  people,  regardless  of  income  * 

E.  Remind  families  that  educational  plans  and 
goals  have  been  discussed  in  previous  meetings. 

F.  Explain  that  since  the  first  few  meetings  and 
this  one,  that  many  educational  goals  and 
plans  have  become  more  of  a reality  for  many 
families . 

G.  Explain  that  many,  or  some  may  have  decided 
to  revise  goals  by  now.  If  so,  you  will  be 
glad  to  assist  in  any  way  possible. 

H.  Emphasize  that  you  hope  the  meetings  are 
helpful  to  each  goal,  not  only  educational  ones • 
Announce  that  if  €uiy  questions  are  still 
unanswered,  you  will  try  to  answer  them  at 

this  time,  or  on  your  next  visit  to  their 
homes . 
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jJobs  to  be  Done 


VI.  Introduce  A, 

problem 
area  - 
using 
business 
'“and  family- 
records  B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  to  farailies  that  the*^e  is  another  item 
that  should  be  discussed  in  conjunction  with 
the  two  previous  meetings,  and  that  is  the 
the  nmtter  of  using  business  and  family- 
records  to  accomplish  goals . 

Emphasize  that  the  income  records  help  to 
show  one  where  his  money  is  being  spent  in 
the  farm  business  and  helps  to  determine  if 
sufficient  returns  are  coming  in  to  warrant 
expenditures . 


C .  Explain  that  the  income  and  expenses  from  a 
business  (e.g.  farming)  are  important  to 
determine  goals  just  as  much  as  the  keeping 
of  budgets  because  they  both  have  to  work 
together  to  get  a true  financial  picture 
of  each  family's  financial  situation. 


D.  Emphasize  that  objectives  should  be  estab- 
lished in  each  area  of  business  (e.g.  each 
farming  enterprise)  just  as  each  family  has 
decided  on  overall  goals. 

E.  Explain  that  each  of  these  then,  becomes  a 
step  toward  accoMlishing  their  overall 
objectives  or  go^s.  In  other  words,  business 
objectives  should  be  established  with  the 
family's  overall  or  main  goal  in  mind. 

F.  Remind  them  that  the  particular  objec'^ives 

we  are  talking  about  reaching  at  this  time 
are:  using  family  income  wisely,  striving 

to  reach  educational  aims , and  the  use  of 
business  records  in  accomplishing  these. 

G.  Suggest  that  in  a rural  area  there  are  many  ways 
to  use  part  time  farming  to  a great  adveuitage 

in  supplementing  family  income  and  thereby 
helping  to  achieve  goals.  Some  of  these  can  be: 

1.  Growing  own  vegetables  - canning  and/or 
freezing . 

2.  Growing  own  beef  and  pork  - (the  greatest 
cost  in  grocery  shopping). 

3.  Have  families  name  other  ways  farming 
helps  them. 
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Jobj  to  be  Done 


VII , Introduc  e A , 

problem 
area  - 
supplement- 
ing family  B. 

income 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobe 

Suggest  that  families  may  vant  to  supilen.eiit 
their  income  by  growing  and  presr'^rving  rrxjre 
food. 

Suggest  that  they  may  want  to  grov;  more 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


C,  Give,  to  tho"?  ^ntereste'’.  t-  ' fo" lowing 
reference r : 

How  to  Know  the  Common  Vegetable 
Insects  tU) 

Illinois  Vegetable  Garden  Guide  (7) 
Growing  Small  Fruits  in  the  iiome 
Garden  un 

D,  Discuss  when  and  how  these  circulars  should 
be  used. 


E,  Suggest  that  they  may  want  to  preserve  more 
of  the  food  they  produce, 

F,  Give  the  foUawing  bulletins  to  those 
interested : 

Canning  Fruits  ;md  Vegetables  (3) 
Freezing  Cooked  and  Prepared  Foods  (9) 
How  to  Rrepare  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
for  Freezing  (lol 

G,  Discuss  when  and  how  these  circulars  should 
be  used. 


H.  Point  out  that  personal  satisfaction  also  enters 
into  the  picture  and  this  must  be  considered. 

I.  Emphasize  that  the  farm  can  be  detrimental 
also,  especially  if  good  records  are  not  kept. 

In  other  words,  ^ust  as  in  other  phases  of 
living,  money  can  be  spent  on  farm  work  that 
is  forgotten  about  unless  records  are  kept 

to  show  where  the  money  goes,  and  returns. 

J.  Emphasize  that  it  is  very  in^rtant  to  get 
wise  and  satisfactory  returns  for  each  dollar 
spent  in  farming  if  one  is  to  make  his 
living  on  the  farm. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  AccCTnplish  Jobs 


K.  Explain  that  the  kind  of  labor  used  will 
influence  to  a large  extent  the  amount  of 
returns;  such  as,  children  working  in  some 
areas  instead  of  hiring  labor.  Other  could 
be  - buying  a new  or  used  tractor,  buying  or 
raising  feed,  fertilizing  crops,  pastures,  etc. 


VIII . Rreview 
next 
meeting 


A.  Explain  that  in  the  next  meeting  (Number  9) 
that  this  area  of  business  and  family  records 
will  be  discussed  further,  but  that  your 
desire  is  that  they  begin  thinking  about 
their  businesses  (farms)  now' in  terms  of 
how  to  elevate  their  methods  to  increase 
earnings.  (Get  more  from  what  they  have). 

State  that  you  will  also  discuss  keeping  family 
and  business  records  for  those  who  do  not  farm. 


B.  Explain  that  in  the  next  meeting,  you  will 
have  handouts  with  blanks  for  record  keeping 
for  business  and  family  records. 


C.  Emphasize  that  since  this  is  near  income  tax 
time,  that  hopefully,  these  records  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  them  at  this  time  as  well 
as  for  future  planning. 

D.  Explain  that  you  will  assist  in  any  way 
possible  on  any  questions  when  you  make  your 
visits . 

E.  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions  at  the 
present  time. 

F.  Summarize  ty  mentioning  the  items  that  have 

been  discussed  at  this  meeting:  Planning 

family  finances,  financing  educational  goals, 
utilizing  business  records  to  help  accomplish 
these , 

G.  Remind  families  again  that  you  will  be  visiting 
their  homes  soon  and  helping  with  any  problems 
that  they  might  have  in  filling  out  the  farm 
record  forms  and  that  the  next  meeting  will  con- 
tinue with  more  information  to  help  them  in  these 
areas . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

IX.  Close^sthe 
meeting 

H.  Express  appreciation  for  the  attentiveness  and 
cooperation  the  families  have  shown. 

A.  Thank  everyone  for  attending. 

B.  Express  a desire  to  see  them  at  the  next  meeting. 

C.  Adjourn. 

D.  Turn  off  tape  recorder. 

VISUAL  GUIDE  8-1 


VISUALS  TOR  EIGHTH  GROUP  MEETING 


R*epare  newspaper  advertisements  for  use  in  comparing  prices. 
(These  shotO.d  be  prepared  well  in  advance  of  the  meeting.) 


Method 


A.  Secure  enough  copies  of  a single  issue  of  a local  newspaper 
so  that  each  family  will  have  a copy. 

B.  Locate  grocery  advertisements  in  the  paper  from  three  or 
more  different  stores. 

C.  Select  items  that  are  listed  by  different  stores  so  prices 
may  be  compared. 

D.  Locate  these  items  on  Handout  8-1  or  add  them  to  the  form. 
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HANDOUT  8-1 


COMPARING  FRIGES 


Item 

Stores 

"A" 

"B" 

"C" 

Bacon  (sliced) 

Milt 

Ground  beef 

Sausage 

Macaroni 

Weiners 

Cabbage 

Washing  powder 

Lettuce 

Rib  steak 

Bologna 

Canned  peaches 

Coffee 

Shortening 

Pinto  beans 

Napkins 

Flour 

Pig  starter 

Hog  40^  supplement 

Dog  food 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 
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TEACHIM}  PLAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  EIGHTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  ImpETOving  Family  Financial  Management 

TOPIC:  Developing  Financial  Plans  and  Using  Business  and  Family 

Rec  ords 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  eighth  group  meeting 

To  motivate  families  to  analyze  goals  and  how  to  attain  them 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  business  record  keeping 
among  family  members 

To  develop  a desire  in  families  to  attain  goals  throu^^jh  a 
better  business  record  keeping  system 

To  motivate  families  to  attend  ninth  group  meeting 

SrrUATIQM: 

Families  are  planning  ways  to  improve  financial  nlanagement. 

Families  desire  to  understand  better  ways  to  attain 
educational  goals . 

Families  desire  to  keep  better  farm,  business  and  family 
records . 

Families  need  assistance  in  attaining  goals  and  establishing 
a record  keeping  system. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I . Prepare  for 

A. 

Review  teaching  plan  for  eighth  group  meeting. 

the  visit 

B. 

Secure  copies  of  Handout  8-1,  Comparing 
Prices . 

C. 

Prepare  summary  pages  of  eighth  meeting  for 
each  family.  Handout  8-2. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


D. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Secure  copies  of  bulletins  used  in  the  eighth 
group  meeting- 

How  to  Know  Common  Vegetable  Insects  (ll) 
Illinois  Vegetable  G^den  Guide  (t)~ 

Growing  Small  Fruits  in  the  Home  Garden  (U) 
Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  (3) 

Freezing  Cooked  and  Prepared  Foods  (9) 

How  to  Prepare  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for 
Freezing  (lOl 


II . Make  home 
visit 


A.  Compliment  family  on  improvements  they  have 
made . 


III.  Review 
ei^th 
group 
meeting 


B.  Associate  visit  with  last  group  meeting - 
A.  Families  not  attending  eighth  meeting. 

1.  Review  proceedings  of  eighth  group  meeting. 

2.  Distribute  copies  of  Handouts  8-1  and  8-2 
and  newspaper  ads . 

3.  Briefly  explain  each  of  the  handouts. 
Explain  how  newspaper  ads  were  used . 

Suggest  they  may /want  to  fill  in  Handout 
8-1  at  a later  time. 

U.  Explain  that  Handout  8-2  is  a summary  of 
the  last  group  meeting  and  that  you  would 
like  for  them  to  have  a copy.  Review 
materialrwith  family  members. 

5*  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions  you 
might  answer. 

6.  Suggest  family  might  desire  to  produce 
and  prepare  more  of  their  food  at  home . 

7*  Hand  out  circulars  and  suggest  when  and 
how  they  may  be  used • 


B.  Families  attending  ei^th  meeting# 

1.  Briefly  review  eighth  meeting. 

2.  Determine  if  families  are  having  trouble 
completing  the  form  you  passed  out  at  the 
previous  meeting. 

3.  Determine  if  famL'i^'  needs  additional  forms. 
Offer  to  discuss  with  family  ways  that 
money  saved  can  be  used  to  fulfill 
established  goals. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


Explain  that  after  workirig  with  the  form 
on  grocery  shopping  for  awhile,  one  will 
Just  naturally  look  for  bargains,  but  that 
it  is  always  good  to  make  a shopping  list 
before  going  shopping. 

Detemiine  if  there  are  any  questions 
concerning  the  last  meeting  on  financial 
manAgement,  educational  goals  or  business 
records . 

Encourage  families  to  make  use  of  the 
bulletins  given  them. 

Discuss  the  bulletins  in  which  the  families 
are  interested. 


IV.  Motivate 

families  to 
attend  next 
group 
meeting 


A.  Remind  family  of  previous  discussion  on  the 
importance  of  record  keeping. 

B.  Mention  that  business  and  family  record  keepigg 
will  be  discussed  further  in  the  ninth  meeting 
and  that  if  possible  you  would  like  for  them 
to  attend. 


C.  Point  out  that  families  who  do  not  fai^  or 
operate  other  types  jf  businesses  will  also 
benefit  from  the  meeting  because  family 
record  keeping  will  be  discussed. 

D.  Inform  families  of  time  and  place  of  the  next 
meeting  €ind  express  your  expectation  of 
their  attendance. 


V.  Conclude 
visit 


Express  appreciation  to  the  families  for  the 
visit. 


B.  Bid  families  goodby. 


VI.  Record  visit 


A.  After  leaving  residence,  tape  record  your 
reactions  to  the  visit. 


B.  Complete  the  written  visit  report. 

C.  Replace  family  folders  in  office  file. 


HANBOUr  8-2 


SIM'^ARY  OF  EIGHTH  GROUP  MEETING 


Financial  Management  + Keeping  Good  Farm  Records  = Accomplished 

Goals . 

In  the  eighth  meeting,  the  newspaper  advertisements  from 
different  gorcery  stores  in  the  vicinity  were  compared  as  to  the 
*'best  buys"  for  a particular  weeK»  On  the  form  distributed  at  the 
meeting,  Handout  8-1,  the  one  you  now  have,  the  sale  prices  on 
different  items  were  compared  as  to  which  would  be  the  best  buy. 

In  some  of  the  examples  worked  during  the  meeoing,  one  store  could 
be  as  much  as  one  dollar  cheaper  than  the  otners  on  just  a five 
dollar  purchase.  This  could  amount  to  several  dollars  saved  over  a 
period  of  time. 

It  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  that  educational  goals  for  the 
children  become  more  of  a reality  when  money  can  be  saved  on  different 
items  purchased  for  the  home  and  farm.  Man,v  families  in  attendance 
believed  that  the  comparisons  used  for  grocery  shopping  could  also 
be  applied  to  other  items  purchased  for  the  home  such  as  furniture, 
appliances,  etc.  They  decided  that  each  time  money  was  saved  on  a 
purchase,  it  provided  a means  of  reaching  tentative  or  established  goals. 

Another  item  discussed  at  the  meeting  which  will  be  covered 
fully  in  group  meeting  number  nine  was  the  use  of  business  records* 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  meeting  that  records  help  show  one  where 
his  money  is  being  spent  in  the  business  (e.g.  farm  enterprise) 
and  helps  determine  if  sufficient  returns  are  coming  in  to  warrant 
the  expenditures.  It  was  determined  in  the  meeting  that  income 
and  expenses  in  the  farming  operation  are  just  as  important  toward 
getting  a true  financial  picture  of  the  family  finances  as  the 
records  kept  for  budgets.  It  was  also  emphasized  that  business 
objectives  should  be  established  to  help  in  attaining  the  family's 
overall  goals . 

Some  of  the  methods  talked  about  in  the  meeting  included  the 
possibilities  of  growing  vegetables  at  home,  canning  and/or  freezing 
these,  and  growing  one's  own  beef  or  pork  because  meat  was  estab- 
lished as  being  one  of  the  more  costly  items  in  grocery  shopping. 

Here  again,  one  sees  that  all  our  meetings  work  together  - are 
interrelated  - toward  accomplishing  overall  goals. 

The  bulletins  on  gardening  and  food  preparation  can  be  useful 
in  reducing  family  food  bills.  The  local  agricultural  teacher  can 
help  in  obtaining  other  useful  bulletins. 
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HANDOUT  8-2  - continued 


All  the  families  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  felt  they  had 
benefited  from  the  discussion  and  were  able  to  visualize  better  how 
they  might  improve  their  record  keeping  systems  and  find  ways  to 
make  their  money  go  farther.  The  next  meeting  will  help  even  more 
in  this  respect .because  it  will  deal  in  much  greater  detail  with 
business  and  family  record  keeping.  The  discussion  of  family  record 
keeping  will  be  useful  to  all  families,  not  just  to  those  who  farm. 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  NINTH  GROUP  MEETING 
UNIT:  Improving  the  Family  Income 

TOPIC:  Adjusting  Family  Resources  to  Increase  Family  Income 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  motivate  the  families  to  inventory  their  land,  labor  and 
and  capital  resources. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  determine  what  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  business  to  increase  income. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  determine  ways  to  carry  out  plans 
for  increasing  earnings. 

To  motivate  the  family  to  adopt  the  kinds  of  records  needed 
to  determine  current  earnings,  expenses  and  relative  efficiency. 

SITUATION: 

Families  have  been  discussing  the  establishment  of  financial 
goals  and  the  planning  and  budgeting  of  expenditures . 

All  families  have  either  attended  the  last  meeting  or 
received  individual  instruction  on  all  material  covered  in 
the  group  meeting. 

Families  are  interested  in  ways  of  increasing  family  income. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


I . Prepare  for 
the  meeting 


A.  Arrange  meeting  room  and  secure  tape  recorder. 

B.  Prepare  copies  of  Handout  9"1>  A Guide  to 
Farm  Decision  ^feking. 


C.  Become  thoro’oghly  familiar  with  Handout  9-1 
and  anticipate  possible  points  of  difficulty. 


D.  Secure  copies  of  the  following  record  books  from 
the  local  Fanners  Home  Administration  Office: 
Fam  Family  Record  Eook(s)  (one  for  each 
farm'  famlj^) 


Business  and  Family  Record  Book(s)  (one 
for  each  non-farm  famiily) 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accompl-lsh  Jobs 


E,  Become  familiar  with  various  types  of  available 
record  systems  which  might  fit  the  needs  of 
the  families . 


II , Open  the 
meeting 


A,  Welcome  families  and  express  appreciation  for 
attendance , 


B.  Make  sure  all  persons  are  acquainted, 

C , Turn  on  tape  recorder . (If  any  new  families 
are  present,  explain  the  purpose  of  the  tape 
recorder ,) 


D,  Encoiiiage  families  to  ask  questions  or  make 
comments  at  any  time  during  the  meeting. 


III, 


Review 
previous 
meeting  and 
motivate 
participants 


A. 


He&ind  that  in  the  more' recent  meetings  the 

following  have  been  discussed: 

1,  Ways  of  adjusting  family  finances  so  that 
educational  goals  can  be  attained, 

2,  Determining  immediate  and  long-range 
goals . 

3,  Examining  fixed  and  flexible  expenditures 
of  family, 

4,  Developing  some  basic  budgeting  techniques, 

5,  Examining  ways  of  planning  family  expendi- 
tui‘es , 


B,  Point  out  that  most  everyone  is  interested 
in  raising  his  income,  and  in  order  to  do 
that  it  is  necessary  to  use  whatever  resources 
one  has  in  the  best  way  possible.  The 
purpose  of  this  meeting  will  be  to  briefly 
examine  the  resources  a farm  family  has  and 
how  these  might  be  adjusted  to  increase  the 
family  income. 


C,  Stress  that  no  one  will  be  expected  to  discuss 
any  specific  aspect  of  his  family  income. 

We  will  be  concerned  with  principles  and 
hypothetical  examples , 


IV, 


Introduce 
problem  area- 
determining 
family 
resources 


A, 


Examining  the  kinds  of  family  resources, 

1.  Ask  the  question:  When  we  talk  about  the 

family  resources  what  kinds  of  things  do  you 
think  would  be  included? 
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2.  Write  the  responses  on  a visual  in  four 
different  columns  corresponding  to  the 
general  categories  of  land,  labor,  capital, 
and  management.  DO  NCXT  lABEL  THE  OGIUMNS 
YET. 

3.  Encourage  responses  by  rephrasing  the 
question  a number  of  +imes,  if  necesfary, 
in  order  to  assist  the  families  in 
recognizing  as  many  of  their  resources 
as  possible. 

4.  When  no  more  responses  are  forthccmilng, 
write  the  general  titles  on  each  column 
and  explain  that  these  are  the  standard 
groupings  used  when  analyzing  a farm 
business.  Add  whatever  kinds  of  items 
that  may  not  have  been  mentioned. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  family 
resourc  include  at  least  the  following; 

a.  Land 

- crop  land 

• pasture  and  woodlots 

- the  family  garden 

b.  Labor 

• husband's  labor 

- wife' s labor 

- children' s labor 

c . Capital 

- savings  and  borrowed  money 

- livestock 
" machinery 

- crops  held  for  fqed  or  marketing 

- buildings 

- etc. 

d.  Hsoiagement 

- A person's  own  resourcefulness,  and 
and  ingenuity,  and  ability  to  organize 
the  other  three  factors  to  produce 
maximum  income 

- This  resource  is  very  difficult 
to  measure. 

6.  Determine  if  there  are  any  additional 
comments  or  questions. 

B.  Determining  how  the  resources  might  be  adjusted. 

1.  Explain  that  we  will  now  look  at  each 
category  briefly  and  ask  ourselves  a few 
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me 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


questions  to  see  if  there  are  possibilities 
for  improving  incomes. 

2.  Under  using  the  farm  land  resource^  one 
or  more  of  the  following  questions  could 
be  discussed. 

a.  Wl^t  are  the  most  productive  enterprises 
for  the  conditions  found  in  this  area? 

b.  What  portion  of  the  family's  food 
budget  could  be  reduced  by  more  home- 
raised  meat?  (The  largest  single 
item  in  a typical  food  budget.) 

c . Which  enterprises  provide  the  quickest 
return  on  your  investment? 

d.  Should  a part-time  farmer  srAcialize  in 
one  or  two  enterprises?  Which  ones? 

e.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  devoting 
part  of  the  farm  to  a recreational  area? 

f . Other  questions  which  may  seem  appropri- 
ate. 

3.  Devote  extra  time  to  examining  the  family 
garden  as  a mecins  of  utilizing  the  land 
resources  to  increase  income.  Discuss 
one  or  more  of  the  following  questions . 

a.  What  kinds  and  amounts  of  vegetables 
she  ;ld  be  included  in  a productive 
home  garden?  Fresh  lettuce,  carrots, 
etc . are  nice  for  summer  consumption, 
but  they  make  up  only  a small  fraction 
of  the  annual  food  budget. 

b.  What  portion  of  the  family's  food 
budget  could  be  reduced  by  home  grown 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  have  been 
canned  or  frozen? 

c . What  vegetables  could  be  produced  for 
local  sales  - in  stores  or  roadside 
stands? 

d.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  expanding 
vegetable  production  into  a full  scal.e 
truck  farming  operation? 

f . Other  questions  vdiich  may  seem 
appropriate . 

4.  Indicate  the  kinds  of  information  avail- 
able from  agricultural  extansion  service  on 
the  planning  of  productive  home  gardens. 

In  examining  the  labor  resource  indicate  that 
these  are  some  of  the  questions  idiich  a 
family  could  ask  itself.  Some  may  be 
discussed  in  the  group  neeting. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


6. 


8. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

a.  Could  the  labor  of  the  wife  and 
older  children  be  used  to  develop  a 
better  home  garden? 

b.  Could  the  kinds  of  farm  enterprises  be 
expanded  or  changed  to  provide  more 
labor  on  the  farm  for  the  husband? 

c.  Should  the  kinds  of  farm  enterprises 
be  changed  so  that  the  husband  could 
work  off  the  farm  more  weeks  of  the 
year? 

d.  What  kinds  of  enterprises  require  a high 
labor  input?  a low  labor  input? 

e.  If  some  enterprises  were  expanded,  for  ex- 
ample, a^garden  specialty,  crop, 

could  additional  labor  be 
hired  at  peak  times? 

f.  Other  questions  that  may  seen, 
appropriate . 

Relate  that  in  all  of  these  questions 
there  is  no  one  answer  for  everyone . 

Each  family  should  discuss  these  ideas 
further  and  make  its  own  decisions  based 
on  their  personal  preferences  and  needs. 
Emphasize  again  that  you  are  ready  to 
assist  them  in  getting  technical  information 
about  various  enterprises. 

Point  out  that  in  discussing  the  use  of 
the  family's  farm  capital  resource,  we 
can  u^e  many  of  the  same  principles  and 
procedures  as  were  covered  in  the  previous 
meetings.  For  example: 

a.  In  budgeting  we  saw  it  was  necessary 
to  estimate  income  and  to  plan 
expenditures. 

b.  We  saw  that  it  is  helpful  to  establish 
immediate  goals  and  long-range  goals. 

c.  We  saw  that  it  was  a wise  idea  to  shop 
around  and  consider  several  factors  be- 
fore making  purchases . 

d.  We  saw  it  was  necessary  to  summarize 
income  and  expenditures  periodically 
to  s-^e  if  we  were  making  progress. 

Emphasize  that  planning  and  summarizing 
the  income  and  "outgo"  of  farm  capital  is 
very  important  if  we  are  trying  to  determine 
how  much  the  f6u:m  is  contributing  to  family 
goals . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13.- 


14. 


15. 

16. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  you  have  a work  sheet  which 
included  many  of  the  ideas  we  have  been 
discussing  and  may  serve  as  a guide  in 
makir^  decisions  about  using  farm  capital 
resources . 

Distribute  Handout  9-1,  A Guide  to 
Fawn  Decision  Making. 

Point  out  that  this  work  sheet  is  relatively 
easy  to  fill  out  because  much  of  the 
information  is  the  same  kind  that  is 
needed  foi  filling  out  income  tax  forms. 

Allow  a short  time  for  everyone  to  look 
over  the  form. 

Point  out  that  the  guide  contains  4 parts . 
Part  A is  a brief  inventory  of  the  resources 
now  in  use.  Part  B is  goals  - that  is, 
what  you  expect  these  resources  to  earn. 

Part  C is  a summary  of  what  the  resources 
actually  did  earn.  Part  D gives  an  idea 
of  how  much  of  the  earnings  went  to  the 
land  resource,  how  much  to  the  capital 
resource,  how  much  to  labor,  and  how  much 
to  management. 

Take  a few  minutes  to  explain  as  much  as  is 
necessary  for  completing  part  A - such  as 
how  to  estimate  total  family  labor  units, 
how  livestock  units  can  be  calculated,  etc. 

In  Part  B,  it  might  be  helpful  to  arrive 
at  a common  expected  interest  rate  and 
labor  wage  for  family  labor.  May  also 
help  in  determining  the  value  of  Janu£iry  1 
inventories  if  no  records  are  available. 
Determine  if  there  are  ai^  further  questions . 
Explain  that  this  is  to  be  completed  at 
■‘ome  and  that  you  will  be  glad  to  assist 
them  if  they  desire,  either  in  con5>leting 
it  or  in  discussing  how  it  can  be  used  to 
improve  the  family  inccxne.  Emphasize  that 
this  is  a good  time  of  year  for  completing 
it  since  it  may  give  some  ideas  for  next 
spring. 


V. 


Introduce 
psroblCTi  area  - 
keeping  family 
and  business 
records 


A. 


Point  out  however  that  this  form  is  only,  as 
its  title  says,  a partial  guide  for  further 
decisions.  For  some  it  may  indicate  that  better 
records  should  be  kept  before  any  meaningful 
decisions  can  be  made. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Remind  that  business  income  and  expenditures 
are  just  as  important  to  keep  as  family  living 
expenses . There 'are  many  flexible  exj[>enses  and 
day-to-da^V'  expenses  vdiich  are  easily  forgotten 
if  records  are  not  kept , Also  on  the  farm 
there  are  investments  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  such  as  new  equipment,  more  livestock, 
fertilizer,  etc.  Records  can  be  helpful 
in  deciding  which  investments  give  the  greatest 
return  for  each  dollar  spent. 


C , Point  out  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  record 
systems  available.  Some  records  are  more  easy 
to  work  with  than  "ithers.  Express  your  willing- 
ness to  assist  the  families  in  selecting  a 
record  system  that  will  fit  their  needs , 

D,  Explain  that  a record  book  makes  record  keeping 
more  convenient, 

E,  State  that  you  have  secured  two  types  of  record 

books:  one  for  farm  families  and  one  for 

non-farm  families.  Give  books  to  appropriate 
families , 

F,  Ask  all  families  to  look  at  Page  11,  the  form 
for  family  living  expenses , 

G,  Briefly  discuss  how  these  expenses  might  be 
listed, 

H,  Explain  that  there  is  a form  for  each  month's 
expenses , 

I,  Briefly  discuss  the  other  half  of  the  page 
concerning  operating  expenses  of  farm  or 
business , 

J,  Ask  families  to  look  at  the  pages  for  listing 
charge  accounts  and  other  credit  (pagr-s  8 and 
9 in  Farm  Book,  pages  4 and  5 in  other  book). 

K,  Briefly  discuss  how  these  should  be  filled  in, 

L,  'Ask  families  to  take  the  record  books  home  and 

consider  using  them.  Offer  to  answer  questions 
about  them  during  your  next  visit. 
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HAKDOUT  9-1 

A GUIDE  TO  FARM  DECISION  MAKING* 


A. 


B. 


Resources  now  in  use: 

1.  The  labor  force  {man-months  of  farm  work) 

2,  Number  of  major  fanning  machines 

3*  Acres  of  crop  land 

4.  Acres  of  pasture  and  woodland 

5.  Total  acres  in  farm 

A 

6.  Iftiits  of  livestock"* 

What  farm  resources  are  expected  to  earn: 


7. 

Value  of  farm 

$ 

@ 

$ 

8, 

Operating  capital  used 

a. 

All  machinery  and 

$ 

equipment 

b. 

All  livestock,  Jan,  1 

$ 

c , 

All  crops,  feed,<  Jan,  1: 

i 

d. 

Total  operating  capital 

$ 

@ 

$ 

9. 

Farm  labor  used: 

a. 

Months  for  operator 

D 

$ 

b. 

Months  for  rest  of  family 

$ 

c. 

All  hired  labor,  months 

$ 

10,  Total  expected  for  one  year's  use  of  all  resources 


(items  7 to  9) 


C,  What  the  resources  actually  earned; 
11,  Sale  of  all  crops  during  year  $ 
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HAMDOUr  9-1  - continued 


12.  Sale  of  livestock  €ind  products  $_ 

13.  Miscellemeous  farm  income  $ 


l4.  Total  cash  income  for  year 

(items  11  to  13) 

E 

15*  Farm  expenses  €ind  depreciation 

16.  Net  earnings  from  farm  (item  l4  minus,:  15) 


1 


17*  Adjustment  for  inventory  change 


18,  Value  of  home  used  products 


F $ 


$. 


19*  Use  of  operator's  home  for  year  $_ 


20.  Additions  to  net  income  (items  I7  to  19) 

21.  Total  earnings  of  farm  resources(ite£ms  16  and  20) 


$_ 


D.  Distribution  of  resource  earnings: 

22.  Earnings  credited  to  farm  (item  7 above) 

23.  Earnings  credited  to  operating  capital  (item  8-d)$ 

24.  Paid  to  hired  workers  (item  9“c)  $_ 

25.  Left  for  work  of  family  (item  21  minus  22-23-24) 

26.  Expected  earnings  for  family  (items  9-a  and  9«b)  $_ 


FOCTNOrrES: 

A.  Use  convertible  units  such  as:  1 cow  = 2 young  cattle  = 

5 pigs  raised  = 100  hens. 

B.  Interest  that  land  capital  should  earn. 

C.  Interest  that  operating  capital  should  earn. 

D.  Wage  suitable  for  family  work  done. 
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HAUDOUr  9-1  - continued 


E,  All  farm  expenses  plus  livestock  bought  but  not  wages 
or  interest  paid. 

F,  Account  for  change  in  value  of  feed  and  livestock, 
first  and  last  of  year. 

G,  Rent  rate  for  use  of  house  and  grounds. 


♦Adapted  from  Malone, 
Farm  and  Home,  Ames, 


Carl  C.,  Decision  Making  and  Management  for 
Iowa : The  Iowa  State  College  Press,  1958,  p. . 80 . 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  NINTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  the  Family  Income 

TOPIC:  Adjusting  Family  Resources  to  Increase  Family  Income 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  ninth  group  meeting. 

To  encourage  further  discussion  of  possible  adjustments  in 
family  resources . 

To  assist  families  in  identifying  the  kinds  of  additional 
information  they  may  need. 

To  encourage  families  to  begin  an  organized  system  of  farm 
records . 

To  motivate  teen  agers  to  consider  their  future  and  financial 
management . 

To  motivate  families  to  attend  the  tenth  meeting* 

SITUATION: 

Some  families  attended  the  ninth  group  meeting  and  received 
Handout  A Guide  to  Farm  Decision  Making,  and  may  be 
ready  to  discuss  it. 

No  families  have  received  Handout  9-2,  Rating  of  Ideas  for 
Resource  Adjustment. 

A supplement-,  Handout  9-3?  is  attached  to  provide  a summary 
for  those  who  did  not  attend  the  group  meeting  and  a review 
for  those  who  did  attend. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I . R*epare  for 
the  visit 


A. 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Review  teaching  plan  for  ninth  group  meeting. 

Secure  copies  of  Handout  9-1  for  those  families 
not  attending  the  last  meeting. 


C . Secure  one  copy  for  each  family  of  Handouts : 

9-2  (Rating  of  Ideas  for  Resource  Adjustment) 

9-3  (Getting  the  Best  Use  from  Family  Resources) 


o 

ERIC 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


D,  Secure  one  copy  for  each  family  with  teen-agers 
of;  Money  Talk  for  Teens  (6)  and  A Date  with 
Your  Future  (1)~ 


II  • Make  home 
visit 


A.  Compliment  the  family  on  ar^  achievement  of 
any  family  member* 


B,  Lead  conversation  toward  the  general  topic  of 
the  last  meeting  - how  to  increase  the  family 
income  by  adjusting  family  resources. 


III. 


Review 
ninth  group 
meeting 


For  Families  Not  Attending  Ninth  Meeting 

1.  Indicate  that  you  felt  the  meeting  had  been 
good  and  that  you  are  sorry  they  were  unable 
to  attend. 

2.  Review  the  points  covered  in  the  ninth 
meeting,  making  certain  the  concept  of 
"family  resources”  is  understood  and  that 
the  various  resources  at  the  family's 
disposal  are  recognised. 

3.  Distribute  Handout  9-2  and  c€u:*efu]Jy 
dxplain  its  value.  Discuss  whatever 
items  the  family  may  be  willing  to  talk 
about. 

4.  Distribute  Handout  9-1  and  supply  the 
necessary  information  so  that  the  family 
may  complete  it  later. 

5.  Explain  how  Handout  9-1  ®ay  be  used  in 
making  decisions  for  next  year. 

6.  Point  out  the  importance  of  using  some 
type  of  organised  farm  records  to  assist  in 
farm  decision  making.  Indicate  the  kinds 
of  record  systems  that  are  available. 

7.  Distribute  Handout  9-3,  the  summary  of  the 
group  meeting.  Briefly  explain  what  it  is. 

8.  Determine  if  there  are  any  further  questions. 


B.  For  Pamiiies  Attending  Ninth  Meeting 


1.  Briefly  review  the  points  covered  in  the 
group  meeting. 

2.  Determine  if  the  family  has  any  questions 
about  Handout  9-1  which  they  received  or  if 
they  wish  to  discuss  its  implications.  (Try 
to  determine  if  the  family  has  given  it 
any  thought.) 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


3. 


U. 


5. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Distribute  I^uidout  9-2.  Explain  that 
it's  based  on  the  summary  of  the  ideas 
discussed  in  the  group  meeting.  Explain 
hovf  it  may  be  used.  Discuss  any  items  the 
family  had  seemed  interested  in  during  the 
meeting  or  seems  interested  in  now. 

Point  out  again  the  usefulness  of  business 
records  in  decision  making.  Describe  the 
kinds  of  record  systems  commonly  used  and 
where  they  might  be  obtained. 

Distribute  Handout  9~3*  Indicate  that, you 
thought  the  family  might  be  interested  in 
having  a copy  of  the  sumnary  of  the  group 
meeting  they  attended. 


IV.  Introduce 

problem  area  • 
planning 
finances  to  B. 
meet 

educational 
goals  of 
children  C . 


Explain  that  teen-agers  often  have  their  own 
financial  problems  to  consider. 

Give  to  the  teen-agers  in  the  family  a copy  of 
each  of  the  following:  Money  Talk  for  Teens  (6) 

and  A Date  with  your  Future  (11) . 

Suggest  that  the  teen-agers  read  the  material 
and  discuss  it  with  you  at  a later  date. 


V.  Motivate  A. 

family  to 
attend  next 
group  meeting  B. 


Remind  the  family  that  credit  cost  is  a very 
important  item  in  financial  planning. 

Suggest  they  may  like  to  discuss  the  various 
types  of  credit  and  credit  cost  at  the  next 
meeting. 


VI.  Conclude 
visit 


A.  Inform  family  of  time  and  place  of  the  meeting. 

B.  Bid  the  family  good-by. 


VI. 


Record  visit 


After  leaving  residence,  tape  record  your 
reactions  to  the  visit.  Record  any  observation 
that  might  be  of  future  use  in  analyzing  the 
family's  situation  or  in  planning  your  program 
with  them. 


B.  Complete  the  written  visit  report- 
3.  Replace  family  folders  in  office  file. 
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HAMDOUC  9-2 


RATING  OF  IDEAS  FOR  RESOURCE  ADJUSTMENT 


Idea 

Possibility  for  m 

family 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

1.  Increasing  production  per  acre  of 
present  farm  crops. 

2,  Increasing  the  efficiency  of 
livestock  jgroduction. 

3*  Changing  enterprises  to  include 
more  of  the  most  productive  ones 
in  this  area. 

4.  Specializing  in  one  or  more 
major  enterprises , 

5*  Raising  more  home-grown  meat 
for  family  consumption. 

6,  Using  all  or  part  of  the  farm 
for  recreational  purposes. 

7,  Increasing  output  of  the  family 
garden  for  home  use. 

8.  Expanding  the  garden  to  include 
production  for  the  sale  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables , 

9-  Specializing  in  a few  truck  crops. 

10.  Using  more  family  labor  to  expand 
the  garden  output. 

11.  Changing  or  expanding  enterprises 
to  provide  more  on  farm  labor 
for  the  husband. 

12..  Reorganizing  enterprise  so  that 
more  time  will  be  available  for 
off-farm  employment. 

13 • . Selling  products  at  a better 

time  or  place  to  get  higher  prices. 
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HATlDOUr  9“2  continued 


Idea 

Possibility  for  no 

family 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

l4.  Getting  tractors  and  other  farm 
machinery  that  are  bettei?  fitted 
to  farm  size. 

15.  Buying  better  quality  livestock. 

16.  Developing  a plan  for  using  more 
credit  wisely. 

17.  Using  a better  system  of  records. 

18,  Getting  information  from  the  farm 
adviser^  agr,  teacher  and  others 
more  often. 

19.  Enrolling  in  courses  offered  by 
agr,  teacher,  agr,  extension 
service,  etc. 
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HAMDOUr  9-3 


GETTING  THE  BEST  USE  FROM  FAMILY  RESOURCES 


What  do  we  mean  by  family  resources  ? Basically,  they  are  the 
various  assets,  the  various  means ^ that  a family  has  that  can  be 
used  to  earn  money.  For  a farm  family,  these  resources  are  generally 
classified  into  four  categories  known  as  land,  labor,  capital,  and 


management.  These  broad  categories 
items; 

Land 

-Crop  land 

-Pasture  and  woodland 
-The  family  garden 

Capital 

-Savings  and  borrowed  money 

-Livestock 

-Machinery 

-Crops  held  for  feed  or  marketing 

-Buildings 

-Etc , 


include  at  least  the  following 


Labor 

-Husband's  labor 
-Wife's  labor 
-Children's  labor 

Management 

-A  person's  own  resource- 
fulness and  ability  to 
organize  the  other  3 
factors  to  produce 
maximum  income 


A farm  family  must  consider  each  category  and  ask  themselves  if  that 
particular  resource  is  being  used  to  its  best  advantage.  For  example, 
is  the  family  labor  supply  producing  as  moch  income  as  it  can,  or 
would  it  produce  more  if  different  kinds  or  amounts  of  work  were 
done?  See  Handout  9-2  for  a list  of  some  of  the  ideas  a family  may 
want  to  discuss  and  evaluate  among  themselves. 

An  additional  guide  a family  may  use  in  making  its  decisions  is 
Handout  9-1*  In  deciding  how  to  adjust  its  resources,  a family 
must  first  make  a list  of  the  resources  it  has  t:  work  with. 

Part  A of  the  form  is  a very  brief  inventory  of  these  items. 

Other  items  could  be  added  for  a more  complete  inventory. 

Part  B can  be  used  to  establish  goals  for  the  earnings  expected  from 
the  resources.  This  should  be  fairly  easy  to  complete  by  making 
estimates  even  if  no  accurate  records  have  been  kept,  part  C is 
a summary  of  the  actual  earnings  of  the  farm  resources.  Most  of 
this  Information  should  be  available  since  it  is  the  same  kind  that 
is  used  in  completing  income  tax  reports. 

Part  D tells  how  the  earnings  are  distributed  to  the  various  resources. 
By  studying  the  distribution  of  its  earnings,  a family  may  find  that 
one  or  more  of  the  resources  are  not  being  efficiently  used.  By 
referring  back  to  Handout  9-2  it  may  provide  some  idea  as  to  how 
the  resources  may  be  adjusted  to  yield  more  income. 
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HANDOUT  9"3  - continued 


It  should  be  recognized  that  much  more  accura-^e  decisions  can  be 
made  if  an  organized  system  of  business  records  is  kept.  Business 
records  are  just  as  important  to  keep  as  family  budgeting  records. 
Many  expenses  can  be  overlooked  if  not  recorded.  Records  provide  a 
concrete  answer  when  deciding  which  enterprise  is  the  best  money- 
maker - and  which  is  a money  loser. 

Several  kinds  of  record  systems  are  available  from  the  County  Farm 
Adviser,  farm  machinery  dealers,  and  some  banks.  The  local  voca- 
tional agriculture  teacher  can  assist  the  family  in  selecting  a 
record  system  that  will  fit  its  needs. 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  TENTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  the  Family  Income 

TOPIC:  Using  Credit  Wisely 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  contribution  of  credit 
to  ^^mily  life . 

To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  production  potential  of 
credit . 

To  develop  ability  to  compare  and  select  best  credit  sources . 

To  motivate  families  to  resist  deceptive  credit  advertising. 

To  enable  families  to  incorporate  necessary  credit  into  family 
financial  plans. 

To  have  families  avoid  unwise  use  of  consumer  credit. 

To  have  families  use  production  credit  when  advantageous  to 
business . 

To  have  families  compare  credit  sources  and  sele^Ct  sources 
that  are  best  for  their  situation. 

SITUATION: 

Financial  situation  of  families  require  them  to  utilize 
consumer  credit. 

Some  of  the  home  farms  could  profit  from  the  investment  of 
productive  credit. 

The  financial  situation  of  families  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  to  obtain  credit  from  best  sources  and  makes  them 
hi^ly  susceptible  to  unadvisable  credit  sources. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I , R*epare  for 
the  meeting 

A,  Review  teaching  plan, 

B,  R*epare  copies  of  the  folloi*fing  Handouts  : 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


II . Open  the 
meeting 


C. 


D. 


E. 


F. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


III.  Review  A. 

previous 
meeting  and 
motivate 
participants  B. 


C. 

D. 


E. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

10-1 j Use  of  Credit 

10-2,  Hidden  Charges  for  Credit 

10-3>  Interest  Rates  Can  Be  Deceiving 

10-4,  Repaying  Long-Term  Loans 

10-5>  Establishing  a Good  Credit  Rating 

Secure  writing  instruments  for  families. 

Arrange  for  meeting  place. 

Arrange  to  make  a tape  recording  of  the  meeting. 

Obtain  information  of  credit  sources  for  use 
on  Handout  10-1. 

Make  sure  all  persons  are  acquainted. 

Ask  members  to  sit  in  a circle  so  you  may  have 
free  discussion. 

Explain  that  you  use  the  tape  recording  to 
review  the  meeting  and  plan  the  next  one. 

Turn  recorder  on. 

Express  appreciation  for  each  member *s 
presence,  and' encourage  each  member  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  and  ask  questions  at  any 
time . 

Explain  that  at  the  last  meeting,  family 
resources  were  discussed  in  terms  of  how  they 
could  be  invested  to  improve  family  well-being. 

Ask  families  to  mention  some  of  their  family 
resources  that  would  come  under  each  of  the 
headings  of  land,  labor,  and  capital. 

How  could  their  present  situation  be  changed 
to  better  utilize  these  resources? 

Ask  families  if  they  consider  credit  to  be 
important  in  making  these  improvements . 

Explain  that  you  would  like  to  discuss  wise 
credit  use  since  it  is  so  important  to  them  and 
to  our  American  way  of  life. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


F.  Explain  that  most  of  the  business  done  today^ 
operates  through  the  use  of  credit . Farming 
is  no  different  from  any  other  business  in 
this  respect.  Today  the  successful  farmer 
finds  that  he  may  need  to  borrow  money 
occasionally  so  that  he  can  increase  or 
improve  his  production. 


IV. 


Introduce 
problem  area- 
understanding 
the  use  of 
credit 


A. 


Introduction 

1.  Emphasize  that  credit  may  be  either  very 
beneficial  or  very  harmful,  depending  upon 
the  way  it  is  used. 

2.  Have  families  discuss  how  unwise  credit  use 
might  lead  to  undesirable  financial  situations. 

3 . Explain  that  for  a person  to  be  a wise  user 

of  credit  he  should  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  credit:  why  it  should  be 

used;  where  it  can  be  obtained;  the 
instruments  used  to  convey  credit;  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  lender  and  the 
borrower  to  each  other. 

4.  It  is  usually  considered  good  business  for 
a farmer  to  borrow  money  to  make  more 
money,  but  the  risk  involved  must  not  be 
too  great . 

5.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use  consumer 
credit  (buy  something  not  used  to  improve 
income)  to  improve  one's  living  conditions. 

6.  We  should  remember  that  credit  should  be 
used  only  when  it  can  improve  the  economic 
social  well-being  of  the  family. 


B.  Comparing  credit  sources 

1.  Explain  that  credit  is  obtained  from 
many  different  sources  and  for  many 
different  purposes.  Thus,  it  is  easier 
to  study  credit  by  classes.  Explain  that 
you  would  like  to  discuss  different 

types  of  credit  sources  and  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

2.  Distribute  Handout  10-1,  stating  that  if 
. inembers  are  interested;  vou  will  go  over 

this  handout  and  discuss  each  credit  source . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


3. 


U. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 


12. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

If  families  are  interested,  provide 
writing  instruments  and  explain  that  they 
may  wish  to  write  in  comments  as  they 
discuss  these  sources. 

Go  over  handout  item  by  item  and  discuss 
each  item.  Help  families  determine 
location  of  local  sources.  Discuss 
relative  interest  rates , convenience 
of  loans  and  other  factors  associated  with 
the  credit  sources . 

Discuss  creait  classes.  Help  families 
better  understand  the  differences  of  these 
classes  by  having  them  suggest  other  uses 
that  might  be  made  of  each  class. 

Point  out  that  short-term  loans  often  have 
higher  interest  rates  than  long-term  loans. 
But  long-term  loans  usually  require  more 
collateral  to  obtain. 

Explain  that  short-term  and  intermediate 
loans  are  most  common  and  are  usually 
smaller  than  long-term  loans . 

Comment  on  the  various  sources  of  short- 
term credit . 

Point  out  that  merchants  and  dealers  usually 
charge  the  most  for  credit.  This  cost 
may  not  be  revealed  in  the  interest  rate. 
Explain  that  the  total  cost  of  a long-term 
loan  is  very  high  because  of  the  time 
involved.  Thus,  it  is  very  important  to 
choose  a good  source  of  long-term  credit. 
Discuss  each  source  of  long-term  credit. 
Point  out  that  FHA  loans  usually  have  the 
lowest  interest  rates  but  these  loans  are 
not  always  available. 

Encourage  families  to  make  a thorough  study 
of  various  sources  before  securing  leans. 


C . Determining  credit  costs 


1.  Emphasize  that  all  credit  costs  money. 
Sometimes  it  is  easy  to  determine  what 
credit  will  cost  and  sometimes  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  cost.  Anytime 
something  is  obtained  before  the  full 
price  is  paid  credit  is  used. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

2. 

Remind  the  families  that  in  the  booklet 
you  gave  them  a few  weeks  ago  Making  the 
Most  of  Yo'ar  Money  (l)  there  was  a story 
of  a man  who  was  considering  buying  a 
car.  This  man  was  going  to  buy  the  car 
on  credit  but  he  did  not  realize  what 
the  credit  would  cost  him. 

3. 

Disttibute  Handout  10-2,  Hidden  Charged 
for  Credit  aao  explain  that  this  shows 
what  that  man  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
credit  which  he  thought  was  free . 

4. 

Go  over  this  handout  and  discuss  with 
families . 

5*  Explain  that  even  when  an  interest  rate 
is  stated  for  a loan  that  it  may  not 
reveal  the  true  cost  or  true' interest  rate. 

6.  Distribute  Handout  10-3  and  explain  that 
the  true  interest  rate  may  not  be  shown 
in  a stated  intcj-st  rate.  It  partly 
depends  on  the  payment  schedule. 

7*  Read  and  discuss  this  hand,out  with  families. 

D.  Securing  desirable  credit  terms. 

1. 


2. 


3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 


ERIC 


Emphasize  that  even  though  credit  cost 
was  high  for  some  short-term  loans  it  would 
really  count  up  for  long  term  loans . 

Ask  families  to  estimate  what  the  interest 
could  amount  to  for  $1,000  over  a 10  year 
period.  They  might  use  the  rate  of  6^  for 
interest,  which  would  be  $60.00  a year, 
times,  10  years,  to  give  a total  interest 
charge  of  $600,00. 

Explain  that  the  type  of  repayment  plan 
will  affect  the  total  interest  charge  for 
a long-term  loan. 

Amortization  is  a term  used  by  creditors 
to  indicate  a repayment  plan  that  reduces 
the  principal  with  each  payment.  Amortiza- 
tion will  save  a large  amount  of  the  interest 
charge  for  a long-term  loan. 

Tell  families  that  you  would  like  to  show 
them  an  example  of  an  amortized  loan. 
Distribute  Handout  10-4. 

Read  over  the  handout  with  families  and 
discuss  how  the  unpaid  balance  reduced 
with  each  payment . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


7. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Discuss  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  a loan  that  was  amortized  and  one  that 
was  not . 


E.  Establishing  a good  credit  rating. 

1.  Point  out  that  since  the  cost  of  credit 
varies  with  conditions  of  the  loan,  it  is 
extremely  important  to  be  able  to  obtain 
the  most  favorable  loan  conditions. 

2.  Add,  that  loan  conditions  that  creditors 
are  willing  to  offer  depend  largely  upon 
the  credit  rating  of  the  borrower . 

3.  Ask  families  if  they  would  likt;  to  review 

a few  of ‘.the  things  that  credit  6rs  consider 
makes  a desirable  borrower. 

4.  Distribute  and  discuss  Handout  10-5* 


V . R*eview  next 
meeting 


A. 


Ask  for  any  questions  or  comments  on  credit 
that  families  would  like  to  discuss . 


B.  Assure  families  that  you  would  gladly  discuss 
any  specific  questions  when  you  visit  their 
homes . 

C.  Explain  that  it  is  your  Job  as  an  agriculture 
occupations  teacher  to  assist  them  in  any  way 
possible  because  their  taxes  help  pay  your  salary. 


in. . Close  the 
meeting 


D.  Explain  that  there  are  several  other  services 
in  the  community  that  are  available  to  them 
for  which  their  taxes  pay. 

E.  Point  out  that  if  they  are  interested,  they 
can  discuss  these  services  at  the  next  meeting 
so  they  could  better  use  them. 

F . Explain  that  you  will  discuss  this  further  with 
them  when  you  vis5t  them. 

A.  Express  appreciation  for  their  participation. 

B.  Adjourn  the  meeting. 

C.  Turn  off  tape  recorder. 
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HANDOUT  10-1 


USE  OF  CREDIT 


Jfost  farm  credit  is  used  for  production  purposes . Loans  may 
be  usdd  to  buy  land,  buildings,  improvements,  equipment,  seed,  or 
livestock,  A sound  production  loan  should  increase  income.  It  should 
(l)  repay  the  loan,  (2)  pay  the  interest,  (3)  compensate  for  the 
risk  involved  and  (4)  leave  something  for  profit. 

Classes  of  Credit 


There  are  three  classes  of  farm  credit;  short,  intermediate,  and 
long-term , 

1,  Short-Term  loans  are  for  a year  or  less.  Such  a loan  might 
be  used  to  buy  feeder  cattle,  buy  fertilizer,  seed  and  feeds,  meet 
living  expenses  until  maturity  of  crop,  hold  crops  for  better 
marketing,  or  finance  other  operations  \diich  will  be  "cashed-in" 
within  a year. 

2,  Intermediate  loans  might  buy  machinery,  dairy  cattle,  or 
in  a few  cases,  carry  a crop  from  one  year  to  another.  Such  loans 
are  from  1 to  5 years, 

3-  L^Bg-Term  loans  are  made  to  buy  land  and  make  permanent 
improvement's  — build  bams,  houses  and  granaries  or  tile  land. 

Sources  of  Credit 


SHORT  'and  intermediate  LOANS 

1,  Commercial  Banks  usually  make  short  term  loans  at  reasonable 
rates • Most  local  bankers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  farmers  in 
their  communities  and  can  give  good  service  on  this  type  of  loan. 

Local  Banks: 

Comments : 

2.  Production  Credit  Associations  are  cooperative  associations 
set  up  by  Confess  in  1933  to  finance  crop  and  livestock  production. 
Loans  can  also  be  made  for  repair,  improvement  and  altering  farm 
buildings  or  farm  homes,  or  to  refinance  debts  made  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Applications  are  made  through  the  local  association  office. 

Location  of  local  office: 


Comments : 


HANDOUT  10-1  - continued 


3-  Farmers  Home  Administration  makes  short  and  intermediate  term 
loans.  FHA  usually  has  lower  inter#^^»t  rates  than  most  credit  sources. 
Borrowers  are  given  help  in  in^jroving  their  management.  Loans  run 
up  to  5 years.  Applications  are  filed  with  local  Farmers  Home 
Administration  offices. 

IfOcation  of  local  office: 

Comments: 

4.  Merchants  and  Dealers  grant  credit  when  a farmer  buys  goods 
"on  time."  Often  no  written  agreement  is  given  with  this  type  of 
credit.  The  merchant  just  adds  his  credit  costs  to  the  selling  price. 
It's  hard  for  the  buyer  to  know  the  actual  rate  of  interest  charged. 

When  buying  farm  equipment  or  automobiles  it  is  sometimes  cheaper  to 
borrow  the  money  from  a bank  and  pay  cash  to  the  dealer,  rather 
than  buying  the  item  "on  time." 

Comments : 

Individuals  are  common  credit  sources.  Often  a tenant  is 
financed  by  his  landlord  or  some  relative.  Such  arrangements,  however, 
depend  on  mutual  confidence.  They  are  often  more  flexible. 

Comments : 

6.  Private  Loan  Companies  gu?e  common  but  questionable  sources 
of  short-term  credit.  They  vary  widely  in  reliability,  flexibility 
and  interest  rates.  These  agencies  usually  have  the  highest  interest 
rates  of  all  credit  sources,  but  the  true  credit  cost  is  often 
disguised  by  a lot  of  legal  and  financial  terms. 

Comments : 

LONG-TERM  Lofti;S 

1.  Federal  Land  Banks  and  local  fam  loan  associations  offer 
nationwide  farm  credit  on  a cooperative  plan. 

Federal  Land  Banks  make  only  first  mortgage  farm  loans.  A 
farmer  must  join  his  local  farm  loan  association  before  he  can  borx'ow 
funds.  Federal  Land  Bank  loans  cannot  exceed  6^  percent  of  the  normal 
value  of  the  feu^m.  These  loans  are  amortised  over  a long  period  of  time. 

Locc^tion  of  district  office: 

Comments : 
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HAMDOUr  10-1  - continued 


2,  Life  Insurance  Companies  are  an  important  source  of  mortgage 
loans.  Many  of  them  make  loans  designed  to  fit  a wide  variety  of 
conditions. 

Local  companies: 

Comments: 

3,  Farmers  Home  Administration  under  its  farm  ownership  program, 
makes  some  loans  to  help  tenants  purchase  farms.  This  agency  also 
makes  insured  fam  mortgage  loans. 

Comments : 

4,  Individuals  are  an  uncertain  source  of  long  tern  credit. 

Death  or  emergency  might  force  repayment  of  the  loan  at  cm  awkward 
tlme'u  Howeve^^  l^iv^uals  who  selj.  farms  are  frequently  a desirable 
source  of  credit  vhen  they  are  willing  to  take  a mortgage  from  the 
buyer  on  favorable  terms  for  a large  portion  of  the  purchase  price 
of  the  farm. 

Comments : 
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HANDOUT  10-2 


HIDDEN  CHARGES  FOR  CREDIT 


$^00.00  — This  is  the  price  the  salesman  said  the  C€ir  would  sell 
for, 

350*00  — This  is  the  "sale"  price  the  salesman  offered  to  sell  for. 
150,00  — The  salesman  implied  the  buyer  would  save  this  much. 


But^  let's  see  how  much  the  car  would  really  cost. 

$12,50  — This  is  the  monthly  payments  the  buyer  would  have  to  pay, 
X 36  — The  buyer  would  have  to  make  this  many  payments, 

7500 

■ ?7?o 

$450,00  — This  is  the  real  cost  to  the  buyer. 


-350.00 


$100,00  — This  is  the  cost  above  the  "sale"  price  of  the  car. 

This  is  often  called  interest,  carrying  charges,  insurance 
closing  costs,  etc. 


IT  IS  WISE  TO  UNCOVER  ALL  HIDDEN  COSTS  BEFORE  SIGNING  A SALES 
CONTRACT. 


HANDOTJT  10-3 


IMTEREST  RATES  CAN  BE  DECKIVINC- 
An  Example 


Bill  went  to  a loan  company  to  borrow  $1,000  to  buy  some 
furniture  for  his  home.  The  loan  company  tells  Bill  thlit  they 
will  loan  him  the  money  at  6^  interest  which  will  be  $60.00, 
giving  a total  of  $1,060  to  be  repaid  in  monthly  installment  over 
12  months. 

But  let's  look  at  Bill's  repayment  schedule  and  see  what  the  true 
interest  is  on  the  loan. 

Month  Amount  Bill  pays  on  the  Amount  of  the  loan  Sill 

1st  of  the  month has  to  use  during  month 


Jan. 

$1,000 

Eeb. 

88.33 

912 

}^ch 

88.33 

824 

April 

88.33 

736 

May 

88.33 

648 

June 

88.33 

560 

July 

88.33 

472 

Aug. 

88.33 

384 

Sept. 

88.33 

296 

Oct. 

88.33 

208 

Nov. 

88.33 

120 

Dec . 

88.35 

32 

Jan. 

gS-33 

$l;o6o.oo 

We  can  see  that  Bill  won't  get  to  use  the  whole  $1,000  for  the 
\diole  year,  but  he  will  pe^  interest  on  the  $1,000  for  a whole  year. 
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HANDOUT  10-3  ■ continued 


The  amount  of  the  loan  which  Bill  has  to  use  decreases  each  month. 
Actually,  over  the  year  Bill  will  only  have  a monthly  average 
of  $156.00  of  the  loan  to  use,  for  which  he  pays  $60.00  interest. 
The  true  interest  for  this  loan  will  be  11.63J. 


THE  REPAYMENT  PLAN  AFFECTS  THE  TRUE  INTEREST  RATE  OF  A LOAN. 


HANDOUT  10-4 


REPAYING  LONG-iERM  LOANS 


It  is  inqportant  to  have  a long-term  loan  amortized  (set  up 
so  that  each  payment  pays  off  some  of  the  loan)  so  the  cost  of 
the  loan  will  be  lower* 

Look  at  the  payment  on  the  next  page  and  notice  how  the 
unpaid  balance  is  lowered  with  each  payment.  This  type  of  repayment 
plan  reduc;c;s  the  total  cost  of  the  loan. 

The  total  repaid  on  this  loan  over  the  34  and  l/2  year  period  - 
was  $25,768.43.  If  we  subtract  the  original  loan  value  of  $l4,000, 
we  can  see  that  the  borrower  paid  $11,768.43  on  interest. 

If  this  loan  had  not  been  amortized  it  could  have  cost  the 
borrower  the  full  4^  of  the  loan  per  year*  This  would  have  been: 

$l4,000  original  loan 
• X kjo  interest  rate 

$560  interest  per  year 
X 34  1/2  no.  of  years 

$19,320  Total  interest 

By  having  an  amortization  payment  plan,  the  borrower  saved: 

$19,320.00  straight  interest 

-11,768.43  amortized  interest 

$ 7j551*57  saved 


THE  COST  OF  A LONG-TERM  LOAN  DEPENDS  ON  THE  REPAYMENT  ELAN. 
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HANDOUT  10-4  - continued 


PAYMEHTS  UNDER  A STANDARD  AMORTIZATION  PAYMENT  FLAN 


Installment 

Number 

Total 

Installment 

Interest 

Principal 

Unpaid 

Balance 

1 

$378.00 

$280.00 

$ 98.00 

$13,902.00 

2 

378.00 

278.04 

99.96 

13,602.04 

3 

378.00 

276.04 

101.96 

13,700.08 

4 

378.00 

274.00 

104.00 

13,596.08 

5 

378.00 

271.92 

106.08 

13,490.00 

7 

378.00 

267.6ft 

3 

110.36 

13,271.44 

8 

378.00 

265.43 

112.57 

13,158.87 

9 

378.00 

263 . 18 

114,82 

13,044.05 

10 

378.00 

260,88 

117.12 

12,926.93 

• • 

60 

378.00 

62.76 

• • • • 
315.24 

2,822.95 

61 

378.00 

56.46 

321.54 

2,501.41 

62 

378.00 

50.03 

327.97 

2,173.44 

63 

378.00 

43.47 

334 . 53 

1,838.91 

64 

378.00 

36.77 

341.23 

1,497.68 

65 

378.00 

29.96 

348.04 

1,149.64 

66 

378.00 

22.99 

355.01 

794.63 

67 

378.00 

15.89 

362.11 

432.52 

68 

378.00 

8.65 

369.35 

63.17 

69 

64.43 

1.26 

63.17 

-0- 

$25,768.43  Total  amount  repaid 
"l4 >000.00  Original  Loan 


11,768.43 


Interest  for  34  1/2  years 
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HANDOUT  iO-5 


ESTABLISHING  A GOOD  CREDIT  RATING 


Agencies  that  lend  money  must  take  precautions  to  assure  that 
the  borrower  will  meet  his  principal  and  interest  obligations. 

S^one  factors  lenders  consider. 

1.  FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  THE  BORROWER.  The  lender  is  primarily 
interested  in  the  amount  of  collateral  that  the  borrower  has  with 
which  to  back  -pff  the  loan.  He  will  also  be  interested  in  any  other 
debts  the  prospective  borrower  has . 

2.  BORROWER'S  ABILITY  TO  REPAY  THE  LOAN.  The  lender  is 
interested  here  in  the  borrower's  ability  to  make  money.  This 
influenced  by  the  soundness  of  the  business  or  the  reliability  of 
the  borrower's  income. 

3*  PURPOSE  OF  THE  LOAN.  It  is  easiest  to  secure  credit  to 
finance  ventures  that  will  increase  income.  Money  lenders  are 
reluctant  to  advance  credit  for  family  living  purposes.  Money 
used  in  this  way  is  used  up  and  does  not  produce  inccmie  to  repay 
the  loan.  Creditors  require  more  collateral  on  loans  of  this 
type  than  on  those  where  the  money  is  to  be  used  for  productive 
purposes . 

4.  CHARACTER  AND  REPUTATION  OF  THE  BORROWER.  Lenders  often 
investigate  the  borrower  on  the  following: 

. (a)  Past  record  of  repaying  loans  and  the  number  and 
size  of  debts  presently  outstanding. 

(b)  Inaccurate  or  false  statements  concerning  the 
financial  position  and  income-earning  capacity. 

(c)  Whether  he  has  used  bankruptcy  or  compronise  of 
debts  or  other  legal  means  to  avoid  repayment  of 
debts . 
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TEACHING  ELAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  - FOLLOWING  TENTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UPflT:  Improving  the  Family  Income 

TOPIC:  Using  Credit  Wisely 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  tenth  group  meeting. 

To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  production  potential  of  credit* 

To  develop  ability  to  compare  and  select  best  credit  courses . 

To  motivate  families  to  resist  deceptive  credit  advertising. 

To  enable  families  to  incorporate  necessary  credit  into 
family  financial  plans. 

To  have  families  avoid  unwise  use  of  consumer  credit* 

To  have  families  use  production  credit  when  advantageous 
to  business  * 

To  have  families  compare  credit  sources  and  select  sources 
that  are  best  for  their  situation. 

SITUATION: 

Financial  situation  of  families  requires  them  to  utilize 
consumer  credit. 

Some  of  the  home  farms  could  profit  from  the  investment  of 
productive  credit* 

The  financial  situation  of  families  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  to  obtain  credit  from  best  sources  and  make  them  highly 
susceptible  to  imadvisable  credit  sources* 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I . Prepare  for 

A*  Secure  copies  of  Handouts: 

visit 

10-1,  Use  of  Credit 

10-2,  Hidden  Charges  for  Credit 

10-3 > Interest  Rates  Can  Be  Deceiving 

10-4,  Repaying  Long-Term  Loans 

10-5 > Establishing  a Good  Credit  Rating 

10-6,  Using  Credit  Wisely 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Review  teaching  plan  of  tenth  group  meeting. 


II . Make  hone 
visit 


III . Review 
tenth 
g£Oup 
meeting 


C.  Review  A Date  With  Your  Future  ( 10) -'and  Mon^V 
Talk  fopGTeens  (11) . These  booklets  were  given 
to  teen-agers  on  last  visit. 

A.  Initiate  visit  by  responding  to  some  improvement 
family  has  made. 

B.  Associate  visit  with  last  group  meeting. 

A.  Families  Not  Attending  Tenth  Group  Meeting 

1.  Explain  that  the  last  meeting  was  concerned 
with  credit. 

2.  Explain  that  you  thoi^ht  they  might  like 
to  briefly  discuss  the  main  points  of  the 
meeting.  Distribute,  Handout  10-6  and 
explain  that  they  may  keep  this  material 
in  their  folder  for  reference. 

3.  Go  over  Handout  10-6  with  the  family  and 
distiibute  other  handouts  as  they  are 
ready  for  them. 

4.  As  they  review  handouts  add  any  additional 
comments  that  might  have  been  presented 

at  the  meeting. 

5.  Comment  on  each  handout  as  they  review  it, 
and  respond  to  any  questions  they  may  have. 


B.  Families  Attending  Tenth  Group  Meeting 

1.  Remind  family  that  the  last  meeting  was 
concerned  with  credit. 

2.  Explain  that  you  have  a summary  of  the 
discussion  at  the  meeting.  Distribute 
Handout  10-6. 

3.  Briefly  review  the  handout  and  determine 
whether  or  not  the  family  has  developed 
any  questions  concerning  the  use  of  credit . 

4.  Discuss  any  plans  the  family  may  have 
concerning  making  better  use  of  credit. 

5.  Determine  if  the  family  members  have  any 
questions  on  credit  with  which  you  can 
assist . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


IV.  Introduce  I A. 
problem 
area  - 
planning 
finances  to  B. 
meet 

educatinnal 
goals  C . 


V.  Itotivate  A. 

family  to 
attend  next 
group  B . 

meeting 


C. 


D. 


E, 


VI^  Conclude  the 
visit 


A. 


B. 


VII . Record  the 
visit 


A. 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Ask  teen-agers  whether  or  not  they  read  the 
two  booklets  you  gave  them  on  your  previous 
visit . 

Discuss  any  questions  they  may  have  about 
money  management  or  planning  their  future. 

Discuss  future  credit  problems  that  might 
arise  with  teen-agers  and  their  use  of  credit. 

Remind  family  of  the  various  agencies  available 
to  assist  with  credit  and  credit  problems. 

Suggest  tnat  there  are  several  other  agencies 
available  to  assist  families  with  various 
problems . 

Suggest  that  these  agencies  and  their  services 
will  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  and  they 
would  probably  be  interested  in  learning 
more  about  them. 

Explain  that  most  of  these  agencies  are 
supported  by  their  tax  money.  And  most  of 
their  services  are  free  and  available  to 
anyone . 

Determine  if  family  has  any  particular  area 
or  question  that  they  would  like  to  be 
discussed  at  the  next  meeting. 

Express  appreciation  for  family's  cooperation 
and  hospitality. 

Bid  the  family  good-by. 

After  leaving  residence,  tape  record  your 
reactions  to  the  visit . Record  any  observa- 
tion that  might  be  of  future  use  in  analyzing 
the  family's  situation  or  in  planning  your 
program  with  them. 

Complete  the  written  visit  report. 


C.  Replace  family  folder  in  office  file. 
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HAMDOUr  10-6 


USING  CREDIT  WISELY 


Credit  is  an  important  part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Most  businesses  today  operate  through  the  use  of  credit.  Farming  is 
no  different  from  any  other  business  in  this  respect.  Today,  the 
successful  farmer  finds  that  he  may  need  to  borrow  money  occasionally 
so  that  he  can  increase  or  improve  his  production.  Consumer  credit 
is  also  used  to  improve  one's  living  conditions. 

Credit  is  easier  understood  by  studying  the  different  types  and 
sources  of  credit.  See  Handout  10-1  for  a discussion  of  credit 
classes  and  credit  sources. 

All  credit  costs  money,  but  the  consumer  may  not  realize  he 
has  to  pay  for  credit.  Sometimes  the  salesman  talks  of  easy  payment 
plans  or  various  charge  accounts  and  makes  the  consumer  think  the 
credit  is  free  when  it  is  not.  See  Handout  10-2  for  an  example  of 
how  much  an  easy  payment  plan  may  cost. 

Even  when  the  interest  rate  is  known  it  may  not  be  a true  interest 
rate.  See  Ifeuidout  10-3  for  an  example  of  how  a stated  interest  rate 
may  be  misledding. 

The  cost  of  credit  for  a long-term  loan  may  be  very  high.  It 
is  important  to  have  a repayment  plan  that  reduces  the  principal 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  loan.  See  Handout  10-4  for  an  example  of 
how  a special  repayment  plan  can  save  the  borrower  money. 

In  order  to  obtain  credit  when  you  need  it  and  to  obtain 
favorable  loan  terms  it  is  necessary  to  have  a good  credit  rating. 
Handout  10-5  lists  some  of  the  factors  that  contribute  to  a good 
credit  rating. 

One  should  remember  to  use  credit  only  when  it  can  improve  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  family.  The  unwise  use  of 
credit  can  destroy  a family's  security. 
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TEACHIKG  PLAII  FOR  ELEVENTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT;  impETOving  the  Family  Income 
TOPIC;  Utilizing  Community  Services 
OBJECTIVES; 

To  review  some  of  the  financial  aspects  of  attaining  family 
educational  goals. 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  public  health  services 
available  in  the  community. 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  public  education  and  library 
facilities  that  are  available. 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  sources  of  technical  agriculture 
information . 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  how  to  utilize  the  employment 
agencies  in  the  community. 

To  motivate  families  to  take  advantage  of  all  services 
provided  by  governmental  and  other  agencies  in  the  community. 

SITUATION 

Some  of  the  families  have  attended  previous  meetings . 

Those  that  have  not  attended  were  kept  informed  of  what 
transpired  through  instructional  visits. 

All  families  have  been  informed  of  this  meeting. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I . Prepare  for 
the  meeting 


A. 

B. 

C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Review  teaching  plan. 

Arrange  for  meeting  place. 
Arrange  to  record  meeting. 


D.  Secure  the  following  information  for  use  in 
handouts . 


1.  Location  of  public  library  and  hours  of 
operation . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


2 . Lists  of  adult  courses  to  be  offered  in 
the  community. 

3*  Ndme  of  County  Superintendent  of  Instruction 
and  location  of  his  office. 

4.  Name  of  Home  Agent  and  location  of  her  office. 

5*  Location  of  Health  Department,  hours  of 
service,  phone  no. 

6.  Name  of  County  and/or  School  Community 
Nurse . 

7*  Location  of  OBO  Office,  phone  no. 

8.  Location  of  representative  of  Social 
Security  Administration. 

9*  Name  and  phone  of  local  agriculture 
teacher . 

10,  Name  of  County  Farm  Advisor,  location  of 
office . 

11.  Locations  of  SCS  and  ASC  offices. 


II , Open  the 
meeting 


E.  Secure  copies  of  Handouts: 

11-1,  Educational  Services 
11-2,  Health  Services 
11-3,  Job  Training  Services 
11-4,  Agriculture  Services 

A,  Have  families  be  seated. 

B,  Explain  that  the  purpose  of  the  tape  recorder 
is  to  record  points  that  you  make  and  to  aid 
in  planning  future  meetings.  Turn  recorder  on. 

C,  Welcome  the  families  to  the  meeting. 


D,  Introduce  family  manbers  that  are  present, 

E,  Express  appreciation  to  those  present, 
especially  to  those  that  may  have  assisted 
in  arranging  for  the  meeting. 


III.  Review  A. 

previous 
meeting  and 
motivate  B. 

participants 


Begin  meeting  by  reviewing  some  activities  of 
immediate  past  meeting. 

Remind  that  one  of  the  most  important  topics 
of  discussion  has  been  the  adjustment  of 
family  finances  so  that  educational  goals 
can  be  attained. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  much  planning  is  often  necessary 
for  goal  attainment. 


D.  Review  that  one  of  the  last,  areas  discussed  that 
may  be  of  assistance  to  some  families  was 
that  of  credit . 

1.  Credit,  should  be  used  cautiously  and  only 
when  necessary. 

2.  Interest  rates  and  other  "hidden"  charges 
should  be  carefully  investigated. 

3*  Credit  does  frequently  have  a place  in 

family  financial  management  provided  it  is 
used  wisely. 


IV.  Introduce  A. 
problem  area- 
understanding 
the 

importance  of  B. 

community 

services 


Explain  that  certain  services  are  provided  by 
the  government  and  other  organizations  to  the 
citizens  of  your  county  and  other  areas. 

Inform  that  these  services  are  available  to  all 
persons  and  that  we  should  take  advantage  of 
them. 


C.  Remind  that  some  of  these  services  are  supported 
by  our  tax  money  and  we  have  a right  to  use 
them.  Other  services  are  provided  by  organiza- 
tions to  which  we  donate  contributions  during 
annual  fund-raising  drives . Still  other 
services  are  provided  by  various  civic 
organizations  which  raise  their  funds  by 
various  means . All  people  contribute  money 

to  these  organizations  and  we  are  therefore 
entitled  to  use  any  services  which  they  provide. 

D.  Explain  that  many  people  use  these  services* 

We  should  all  use  them  when  we  need  to.  Many 
of  these  services  aid  in  balancing  the  family's 
budget  and  in  the  achievement  of  family  goals . 

E.  Emphasize  that  when  we  speak  of  community 
services  we  are  speaking  of  many  different 
services . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


V. 


Introduce 

problem  area  - 

identifying 

community 

services 

available 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Community  services  available 

1.  Write  the  following  question  on  a visual: 
What  are  some  of  the  community  seirvices 
that  are  available? 

2.  Determine  if  the  families  have  any 
suggestions. 

3.  Write  the  following  list  on  a visual. and 
comment  briefly  on  each; 

Educational  Services 

Health  Services 

Job  Training  Services 

Technical  Agriculture  Services 


B.  Educational  Services 


1.  Distribute  Handout  ll-l?  Educational  Services. 

2.  Remind  that  some  of  the  educational 
facilities  have  been  discussed  in  previous 
meetings . 

3.  Discuss  Handout  11-1.  (Go  over  the  items 
presented  clarifying  and  expanding  upon 
each  of  the  services.  Mention  any 
additional  services  which  are  not  listed 
but  which  are  available.)  Supply  names, 
locations,  and  phone  numbers  needed  for 
obtaining  these  services . 

Determine  if  the  families  have  any  questions 
pertaining  to  the  educational  services . 

C . Health  Seirvices 

1.  Distribute  Handout  11-2. 

2.  Explain  that  the  health  service  provides 

a valuable  service.  Many  families  regularly 
go  to  the  health  services.  The  vaccines 
they  have  are  usually  fresher  than  those 
of  doctors  because  they  give  more  injections. 
Naturally  we  want  our  families  to  have  the 
best . 

3*  Discuss  Handout  11-2.  (Go  over  each  item 
presented.)  Supply  names,  locations, 
and  phone  numbers  needed. 

Determine  if  the  families  have  any 
questions. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


D,  Job  training 

1.  Distribute  Handout  11-3 > 

2.  Remind  families  that  job  training  and  educa- 
tion have  been  discussed  in  previous 
meetings.  This  meeting  we  are  concerned 
with  job  training  services  that  let  people 
work  while  they  learn  or  with  services 
which  pay  students  while  they  attend  job 
training  centers. 

3.  Discuss  Handout  11-3.  Supply  names> 
locations  and  phone  numbers  needed 
to  obtain  these  services. 

4.  Determine  if  the  families  have  any  questions. 


E.  Agriculture  services 


1.  Distribute  Handout  11"4. 

2,  Comment  that  there  are  several  agriculture 
services  available. 

3.  Discuss  Handout  11-4.  Supply  names, 
locations  and  phone  numbers  reeded  to 
obtain  these  services. 

4 , Determine  if  there  are  €iny  questions . 


F.  Additional  services 

1.  Determine  if  the  families  have  any  additional 
services  to  add  to  the  list . There  are 
other  services  but  these  are  the  most 
important  > 

2,  Explain  that  all  of  the  services  discussed 
are  avail  r’^le.  Our  tax  monies  pay  for 
them  and  >.  :re  entitled  to  use  them. 

3.  Encourage  the  families  to  always  seek 
out  and  use  these  services. 

4,  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions. 

VI.  Preview  next  A.  Explain  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  the  last 
meeting  in  this  series  and  that  a review  of  all  meetings 

will  be  the  focus  for  the  evening. 


B.  Emphasize  that  people  who  get  ahead  make  use  of 
aoramunity  services.  Explain  that  you  are 
available  to  help  them  in  any  way  possible. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

VII.  Conclude 

the  meeting 

A.  Explain  that  you  believe  this  lias  been  a 
good  meetirig- 

B.  Encourage  families  to  ask  any  questions  that 
they  may  have  during  your  visits . 

C.  Thank  those  that  attended,  especially  tnose 
that  might  have  helped  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  meeting. 

D-  Adjourn  the  meeting.  (Perhaps  refreshments  and 
a social  hour  will  follow.) 

E-  Turn  off  tape  recorder- 
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HANDOUT  U-1 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 


Public  Library 

The  public  library  is  available  for  use  by  all  people.  Jfany 
interesting  books  are  available  for  both  children  and  adults . A 
number  of  people  already  take  advantage  of  this  service.  Parents 
need  to  encourage  their  children  to  read  good  books . They  can  do  this 
b^st  by  taking  them  to  the  library.  A librarian  is  always  present  to 
help  anyone  with  any  problem* 

The  library  is  located . It  is  open 

. A regional  library  service 

supplies  books  to  the  library.  If  a book  is  not  in  the  local  library, 
the  librarian  will  make  arrangemerits  to  get  it  for  you  from  the 
library  service. 

Adult  Courses 


Courses  for  adults  eire  sometimes  offered  in  the  county.  These 
include  gerieral  basic  education  courses  and  special  education 
courses.  Some  of  these  courses  are  for  adult?  who  did  not  finish 
high  school  and  would  like  to  further  their  education.  Adult  courses 
to  be  offered  6u:e  as  follows ; . 

High  School  Diploma  for  Adults 


This  is  a service  whereby  adults  who  did  not  complete  high 
school  may  be  awarded  a certificate.  It  is  known  as  a General 
Equivalency  Diploma  (GED).  The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Mr.  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

His  office  is  located  . The  cost  for  the  certificate 

is  $10.  This  money  would  be  wisely  spent  :l  one  needs  a diploma. 

Home  Agent 

The  Home  Agent  assists  families  with  problems  pertaining  to 
the  home,  homemaking,  and  family  managemenx.  They  help  wives  with 
the  problems  of  buying,  cooking,  canning,  €ind  freezing  food.  They 
assist  wives  in  sewing  and  making  clothes  and  in  furnishing  the 
hcMne.  Jfany  women  consult  the  Htane  Agent  when  they  have  prob3.ems. 
Her  name  is . Her  office  is  located  

Head  Start 


Head  Start  is  a program  for  preparing  children  to  enter  the 
first  grade.  It  is  held  in  the  summer*  Children  are  eligible  to 
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HADTOOUr  11-1  - continued 


attend  Head  Start  when  they  are  getting  ready  to  start  school. 
It  is  held  in  the  local  school.  Contact  the  principal  of  the 
school  nearest  you.  Ifeny  children  attend  each  summer. 


HANDOUT  11-2 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


Vaccinations 


Free  vaccinations  are  available  to  families  at  the  Health 
Department.  The  clinic  for  giving  these  vaccinations  is  located 

. It  is  open  for  this  service  

. The  vaccinations  given  are  for  diphtheria, 

lockjaw  (tetanus),  whooping  cough,  smallpox,  and  typhoid.  Oral  polio 
vaccine  is  also  given.  Tuberculin  skin  tests  are  given  persons  wanting 
them.  For  additional  information  call  , 

The  vaccination  program  provided  is  an  excellent  service.  All 
families  would  do  well  to  take  greater  advantage  of  this  service. 

Many  families  are  currently  receiving  some  benefits  from  this  service. 

Medical  Help 


is  the  county  nurse.  She  is  available  to 

make  free  visits  to  homes  to  give  aid  and  advise  if  a medical 
doctor  should  be  consulted.  She  usually  makes  only  one  visit  each 
time  a person  is  sick.  She  can  alsc  provide  information  on  family 
planning.  Contact  her  through  the  Health  Department,  or  through 
the , 

Other  Services  Available 


The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO),  pi'ovides  a nurse  which 
will  visit  in  the  home.  The  nurse  gives  aid  and  free  non-prescription 
medicine.  Free  health  aids  are  also  available.  Free  transportation 
is  provided  to  visit  the  health  clinic  or  a doctor.  The  offices  are 
located  . Phone  . 

Social  Security 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has  a representative  located 

at  Here  one  can  get  information  about 

Social  Security  and  sign  up  for  Medicare. 
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HANDOUT  11-3 


JOB  TRAINING  SERVICES 


Part-Time  Work  for  High  School  Students 


This  is  a service  which  le^s  young  people  attend  high  school 
€ind  work  part-time.  The  work  is  at  the  school  and  is  supervised 
by  school  personnel.  Students  usually  work  about  ten  hours  each 
week  and  receive  minimum  wages . Students  must  be  l6  years  old  to 
participate.  Contact  the  counselor  at  the  high  school  for  more 
information. 

On  Job  Training 

This  is  a program  whereby  people  are  placed  on  jobs  and  are 
paid  while  they  learn  the  job.  Valuable  experience  can  be  obtained 
through  this  program.  Your  questions  about  this  program  can  be 
answered  by  the  people  in  the  OEO  office. 

Jbb  Training 

Job  training  with  pay  is  provided  by  the  Job  Corps.  Extensive 
training  in  various  jobs  is  available.  Young  people  live  at  a 
training  center  while  receiving  the  training.  The  OEO  office  will 
be  glad  to  answer  your  questions . 
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AGRICULTURE  SERVICES 


Agriculture  Teacher 

The  agriculture  teacher  at  the  high  school  is  available  to 
assist  with  problems  of  farming  and  related  agricultural  Jobs. 

He  teaches  high  school  boys  and  girls  and  assists  them  with  projects 
and  in  securing  Jobs  and  training  related  to  farming.  He  also  teaches 
adults . 

Name  ^Phone  

Farm  Advisor 


The  Farm  Advisor  can  supply  pamphlets  and  brochures  on  many  of 
the  latest  trends  in  agriculture.  He  can  also  assist  with  problems 
that  you  have  with  crops,  vegetables,  fruit  trees,  and  livestock. 

His  name  is  . His  office  is  located  

. Always  use  this  service  when  you  have 

agricultural  problems. 

Farm  Conservation 


Information  about  and  assistance  with  farm  conservation  is 
provided  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS).  Men  from  this 
office  nelp  farmers  among  other  things,  in  laying  out  pond  dams, 
drainage  ditches,  and  terraces.  This  is  a good  service  and  many 
farmers  make  use  of  it.  Office  is  located  at  . 

Farm  Improvement 

Farm  improvement  help  is  provided  by  the  ASC  (Agriculture 
Stabilization  and  Conservation).  Maps  of  farms,  information  on 
farm  controls,  and  help  as  to  how  to  improve  the  farm  are  provided. 
This  service  also  helps  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  some  farm 
improvements.  Part  of  the  costs  of  certain  crops,  pond  construction, 
and  the  like  is  provided.  Office  is  located  at  . 

Forestry  Service 

The  Forestry  Service  provides  information  and  assistance  in  the 
care  of  woddlands.  Tree  seedlings  are  also  available  through  this 
service . 
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TEACHING  FLAW  FOE  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  ELEVENTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  the  Family  Income 

TOPIC*.  Utilizing  Community  Services 
OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  activities  oi  eleventh  group  meeting. 

To  motivate  families  to  use  the  community  services  that  are 
available. 

To  show  families  how  the  use  of  community  services  can  aid 
them  in  achieving  financial  goals. 

To  motivate  families  to  attend  twelfth  group  meeting, 
SITUATION: 

Some  of  the  families  attended  the  eleventh  meeting. 

Other  families  did  not  attend, 

A supplement  is  included  to  review  the  meeting  for  families 
that  attended  and  to  summarize  for  the  families  that  did  not 
attend , 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I , Prepare  for 
the  visit 


A, 


B, 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Review  teaching  plan  for  eleventh  group  meeting. 
Thenar e ditto  copies  of  the  following  Handouts 


11-1,  Educational  services 
11-2,  Health  services 
ll-3>  Job  training  services 
11-4,  Agricultural  services 
11-5 > Services  Specially  for  You 


C,  Secure  information  used  in  group  meeting 

concerning  names,  location  and  phone  numbers 
of  available  services , 


11 , Make  home 
visit 


A.  Begin  conversation  by  commenting  upon  something 
of  which  the  family  is  proud  or  extremely 
interested , 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Lead  conversation  to  the  eleventh  group  meeting 
by  expressing  the  belief  ths.t  you  thought  it 
was  a good  meeting. 


C . Explain  that  you  think,  all  of  the  meetings  and 
visits  are  enjoyable , 


D.  Express  appreciation  to  the  families  for  the 
nice  visits  you  have  had  with  them. 


in . Review 

eleventh 

group 

meeting 


A,  Families  Not  Attending  Eleventh  Group  tfeeting. 

1,  Briefly  review  the  following  activities  of 

the  eleventh  meeting: 

a.  Educational  services;  distribute 
Handout  11-1.  Supply  names,  locations, 
and  phone  numbers  needed  for  obtaining 
the  services.  Discuss  the  handout. 

b.  Healtn  services;  distribute  and  discuss 
Handout  11-2,  Supply  names,  locations, 
and  phone  numbers  as  needed, 

c.  Job  training  services;  distribute 
£Uid  discuss  Handout  U-3*  Supply 
names , locations  and  phone  numibers 
as  needed, 

d.  Agricultural  services;  distribute 
and  discuss  Handout  11-4,  Supply 
names,  locations  and  phone  numbers 
as  needed. 


B,  Families  Attending  Eleventh  Group  tfeeting 

1.  Review  activities  of  the  meeting: 

a.  Discuss  who  provides  services: 

(1)  Various  governmental  agencies 

(2)  Civic  clubs 

(3)  Other  organizations 

b.  Investigate  how  these  services  are 
financed : 

(1)  Contributions 

(2)  Fund  raising  projects 

(3)  Taxes 

c . Determine  the  comnunity  services  that 
are  available  in  the  county,  (briefly 
review  Handouts  11-1,  11-2,  11-3?  and 
Xl-4.) 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


2. 


4, 


5. 

6. 

7. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Detemine  if  there  are  any  questions 
pertaining  to  the  community  services  that 
are  available . 

Explain  that  everyone  assists  in  financing 
most  of  the  community  services  provided. 
Taxes  are  used  by  many  agencies  and  everyone 
pays  taxes  thus  everyone  should  make  use  of 
these  services. 

Inform  that  using  these  services  helps 
families  attain  financial  goals.  One  of 
the  big  money-savers  is  securing  vaccina- 
tions at  the  health  department  rather  than 
paying  medical  doctors  for  the  same 
vaccine.  The  vaccine  of  the  health  depart- 
ment may  be  of  better  quality  and  fresher 
since  they  give  more  vaccinations  than 
many  doctors. 

Remind  that  there  are  many  other  services 
which  can  assist  the  family  in  achieving 
goals. 

Give  families  Handout  11-5* 

Encourage  families  to  read  the  material 
and  ask  questions  pertaining  to  it  at 
the  next  meeting. 


V.  Jtotivate 
families  to 
attend  next 
group 
meeting 


A.  Remind  that  during  the  meetings  suid  visits 
we  have  discussed  many  ways  of  helping 
families  establish  goals  euid  attain  them, 

B,  Explain  that  some  families  have  revised  their 
goals  and  are  striving  to  attain  them. 


C.  Illustrate  that  sometimes  we  make  hasty 
decisions.  We  fail  to  euialyze  a situation 
before  we  make  a decision.  Goals  should  be 
revised  if  they  were  made  hastily*  We  need 
to  have  realistic  goals  that  challenge  us 
but  which  appear  attainable . 


D.  Emphasize  that  we  need  to  change  our  goals 

if  they  prove  to  be  impractical.  Never  should 
we  stubbornly  continue  to  attempt  goals  that 
are  beyond  reach.  Especially  thio  is  true 
in  the  education  of  children  and  finances. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


E. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  we  should  not  give  up  our  goals 
without  attempting  to  resolve  difficulties . 
We  fehould  remember  the  old  saying  "where 
there  is  a will,  there  is  a way." 


VI . Conclude 
the  visit 


VII . Record 
visit 


F.  Inform  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  designed 
to  help  families  analyze  and  adjust  goals. 

A.  Express  appreciation  to  the  family  for  the 
visit  that  you  have  had. 

B.  Determine  if  the  family  has  any  questions  or 
problems  that  you  could  help  them  with. 

C . Inform  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 

at  . 

D . Bid  family  good-by.. 

A.  After  leaving  residence,  tape  record  your  reac- 
tions to  the  visit. 

B.  Complete  the  written  visit  report. 


C.  Replace  family  folder  in  office  file. 
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HAM)OUT  11-5 


SKRVICES  SPE)CIALLY  FOR  YOU 


The  people  of  this  county  are  fortunate  to  have  a wide  variety 
of  services  available.  These  services  are  specially  for  you.  Many 
families  use  them  to  aid  in  achieving  family  goals , Your  family  can 
use  them,  too. 

Everyone  has  a right  to  use  the  health,  educational.  Job- 
training, recreational,  and  agricultural  services  that  are  available. 
These  services  are  financed  with  your  contributions  and  taxes.  All 
people  help  to  make  these  services  available.  All  people  should  use 
them.  Using  them  helps  families  to  buy  more  of  the  things  they  need 
and  would  like  to  have.  Families  that  get  ahead  use  these  services 
every  time  they  are  needed. 

The  educational  services  are  provided  to  help  adults  and  children. 
These  services  are  to  help  adults  to  improve  their  trrining  and 
advance  in  their  Jobs . Children  are  provided  with  Job  training  which 
will  help  them  in  getting  started  in  an  occupation.  Housewives  call 
upon  the  Home  Agent  when  they  have  problems  about  managing  the  home. 

The  agriculture  services  help  farmers  with  problems  they  have. 
Persons  in  Jobs  related  to  farming  can  also  receive  help,  ^feny 
people  that  have  been  reared  on  farms  or  have  farmed  receive  help 
in  finding  Jobs  related  to  farming. 

Our  leaders  have  recognized  the  value  of  community  services. 

They  saw  that  these  services  could  be  of  great  value  to  the  people. 
They  decided  that  taxes  and  other  means  should  be  used  to  finance' 
these  services.  All  of  us  help  to  pay  for  them.  All  of  us  should 
use  them*. 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  TWELFTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  ImpETOving  the  Family  Income 

TOPIC:  Reviewing  and  Revising  Family  Goals 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  activities  of  previous  meetings  and  instructional 
visits . 

To  motivate  families  to  review,  revise,  and  establish  realis- 
tic goals  for  family  members. 

To  involve  families  in  an  evaluation  of  the  preceeding 
meetings  and  instructional  visits. 

To  encourage  families  to  initiate  and/or  continue  budgeting. 

To  determine  if  families  would  be  interested  in  additional 
meetings . 

To  encourage  families  to  call  upon  school,  community,  and 
other  leaders  when  they  are  needed. 

SITUATION: 

Some  of  the  families  have  attended  previous  meetings. 

Those  that  have  not  attended  have  been  kept  informed  of  \diat 
transpired  in  these  meetings  through  instructional  visits. 

All  families  have  been  informed  of  this  meeting. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

(Note:  Since  this  is  the  final  meeting,  the 

teacher  should  attempt  to  review  general  activities 
of^ meetings  and  challenge  the  families  to 
establish  and  achieve  realistic  goals.) 

I . Rrepare  for 
the  meeting 

A. 

Briefly  review  teaching  plans  of  all  preceeding 
meetings . 

B. 

Arrange  meeting  place. 

C, 

Arrange  to  record  meeting. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


D. 


II . Open  the 
meeting 


A. 


B. 


C. 

D. 

E. 


Ill . Review 
previous 
meetings  an^ 
motivate 
participants 


A. 


B. 


C. 


Steps  to  Accompi ish  Jobs 

St  ore  copies  of  the  following  Handouts  for 
each  person  aP  the  meeting. 

12-1,  Reach  that  Goal 

12-2,  Changes  in  I^anag^^raent 

12-3>  Money  Management  Discussion  Topics 

Have  families  be  seated. 

Explain  that  the  purpose  of  the  tape  recorder 
is  to  record  points  that  you  make  and  to  aid 
in  planning  of  future  meetings.  Turn  recorder 
on. 


Welcome  the  families  tc  the  meeting. 

Introduce  family  members  that  are  present. 

Express  appreciation  to  the  families  for 
attending.  Thank  those  that  may  have  assisted 
in  arranging  for  the  meeting. 

Explain  that  during  this  meeting  you  wish  to 
review  some  of  the  activities  of  previous 
meetings.  You  also  want  the  fariiilies  to  ask 
any  questions  they  have  pertaining  to  these 
meetings . 

Remind  that  in  the  first  meetings  wo  discussed 
the  school,  its  guidance  program,  and  how  it 
prepares  children  to  secure  additional 
education  and  for  entry  into  the  world  of  work. 
We  also  discussed  how  families  should  begin 
establishing  goals  which  will  help  their 
children  in  finding  suitable  employment  and/or 
securing  the  additional  job  trainir^  and 
education  needed. 

Explain  that  in  the  second  meetir^g  we  discussed 
the  schools  that  are  available  to  provide  the 
education  that  is  needed  beyond  high  school. 

The  financial  assistance  programs  for  education 
that  are  available  were  also  disct»?s?d  • 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  AccCTnplish  Jobs 


D.  Review  the  next  meetirigs  by  explaining  that 
the  establishment  of  family  goals  was 
discp.ssed.  We  saw  t’'at  families  need  to 
study  their  situatir  n order  to  establish 
realistir  goals. 

E.  Remind  that  in  the  next  meetings  we  ti.u’ned 
our  attention  to  family  financial  management. 
We  will  review  this  a little  in  this  meeting. 


IV.  Introduce 
problem 
area  - 

establishing 
family  goals 


A. 


B. 


Explain  that  everyone  should  have  a goal 
(or  goals)  to  work  toward.  Goals  should  be 
established  in  the  light  of  the  present 
situation  and  chat  which  appeals  realisitc. 

Comment  that  optimism  should  be  used  when 
establishdng  goals . We  should  establish 
goa^s  that  are  rea^'onable  but  which  are 
challenging.  We  should  look  and  hope  for  the 
"good"  and  not  for  the  "bad." 


C.  Emphasize  that  the  making  of  goals  is  not  an 
elaborate  process.  It  is  simply  setting  some 
standard  or  level  to  which  we  can  aim.  We 
do  not  have  to  write  down  goals.  Many  times 
we  just  mentally  and  informally  weigh  to 
ourselves  where  we  want  to  go  or  get.  We 
establish  in  our  minds  this  "level"  and  take 
aim  for  it.  Goals  should  be  worthy  of  the 
effort  it  takes  to  achieve  them. 


D.  Illustrate  how  to  set  a goal  and  work  toward 
achieving  it.  Hand  out,  read  aloud,  and 
discuss  Handout  12-1. 


E.  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions. 

F.  Explain  that  families  should  go  to  their  school 
"people"  with  problems-  especially  the 
agriiul'cure  teacher  €ind  counselor. 

G.  Remind  that  families  do  not  always  know  how  to 
get  children  admitted  to  schools  and  training 
agencies.  When  help  is  needed  they  should  call 
upon  their  agriculture  teacher. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


V. 


Introduce 
problem  area  - 
improving 
family 
income 


A. 


General  introduction. 

1.  Observe  that  improving  one's  income  is 
something  that  is  faced  by  almost  everyone 
for  most  of  their  lives.  That  is,  it  is 
not  a problem  that  can  be  settled  once 
and  for  all,  but  rather  is  one  that  must 
be  met  again  and  again.  This  can  best 

be  done  if  one  has  a systematic  "plan  of 
attack." 

2.  Point  out  that  one  possible  plan  of  attack 
could  consist  of  the  following  steps . 

Show  the  following  steps  on  a visual. 


a . analyze 

b . plan 

c . act 

d.  evaluate  (or  re-analyze) 

e.  re- plan 

f.  repeat  above  steps 

3.  Expand  each  of  these  steps  into  a question 
and  write  them  on  the  board . Examples : 

a.  What  is  my  present  situation? 

b.  What  kind  of  changes  do  I want  to 
make? 

c . Fow  do  I go  about  making  these 
changes? 

d.  How  much  progress  am  I making? 

e.  Where  do  I go  from  here? 

4.  Discuss  each  step  separately.  In  dis- 
cussing the  first  step  (analyze)  indicate 
that  a few  possible  points  to  consider  are: 

a.  How  near  is  my  present  income 
meeting  iny  present  and  future  needs? 

b.  How  much  is  my  farm  producing? 

Could  it  be  improved? 

c.  Which  part  of  the  business 
resources  could  be  better  used? 

d.  Is  my  off-farm  job  the  best  I 
could  achieve? 

e.  What  are  some  possible  ways  to 
improve  myself  for  off-farm 
employment? 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

5.  In  discussing  the  second  step  (plan) 
point  out  that  it  is  essentially  one  of 
setting  goals.  Some  of  the  possible 
goals  could  be: 

a.  Hi^er  cash  farm  income 

b.  More  home  grown  food 

c.  Better  position  in  off-farm  job 

6.  In  the  third  step  (act)  indicate  that  the 
specific  changes  one  makes  is  a very  indivi- 
dual matter*  Some  possible  changes  to 
improve  income  would  include: 

a.  Use  better  farm  management 
practices  * 

b.  Use  total  family  labor  more 
efficiently. 

c.  Change  farm  enterprises. 

d.  Keep  better  records, 

e.  Seek  information  about  opport^'ni- 
tie.s  in  off-farm  jobsi 

f.  Seek  training  for  improvement  in 
off-farm  job. 

g.  tnange  jobs. 

7.  Point  out  that  the  fourth  step  (evaluation) 
is  very  important  if  a family  is  to  move 
forward  continuously.  A family's  needs  are 
constantly  changing  and  therefore  they  must 
be  ccrstantly  analyzing  their  efforts  and 
checking  their  progress  and  setting  new 
goals.  Some  questions  they  can  ask 
themselves  include: 

a.  How  many  of  our  original  goals  have 
we  met? 

b.  Which  action  steps  that  we  took 
were  the  most  successful? 

c.  What  further  changes  should  be 
made  to  meet  present  goals? 

d.  How  have  our  needs  changed? 

e.  What  future  needs  should  v'e  be 
planning  for  now? 

S.  Summarize  by  stiessing  again  the  importance 
of  seeing  the  question  of  improving  family 
income  as  a continuous  cycle  of  four  steps. 
Detenuine  if  there  are  any  questions  or 
comments . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 
Farm  record  keeping 


1.  Review  with  families  points  wade  in 
previous  meetings  concerning  the  keeping 
of  records  to  increase  farm  income- 

2,  Remind  families  that  the  keeping  of  records 
not  only  shows  what  amount  of  money  is 
spent  on  each  farming  enterprise,  but 
will  show  the  amount  of  income  each  enter-i 
prise  brings  in  return  (if  any)  to  offset 
expenses . 

3»  Impress  on  families  again  that  it  is 
important  to  establish  objectives  and 
goals  in  each  farming  enterprise, 

4.  Rjint  out  to  families  that  one  way  to  raise 
income  on  the  farm  that  has  been  discussed 
in  an  earlier  meeting,  was  to  adjust 
resources  available  to  get  the  best 
possible  returns  from  each. 

5*  Remind  families  that  the  farm  resources 
included  land,  labor,  capital, i arid 
management . 

6.  The  problem  is  to  adjust  these  to  make 
tVie  best  possible  program  available 
for  each  family. 

?,  Point  out  that  no  answer  is  available 

that  will  work  for  all  families > but  that 
each  has  his  own  individuo.1  likes, 
dis3.ikes,  needs,  etc.,  to  meet. 

8.  Summarize  that  income  and  "outgo"  of 

farm  capital  is  very  important  in  deter- 
mining how  much  the  farm  is  contributing 
to  family  goals . 

9*  Many  kinds  of  farm  record  systems  are 
available  from:  state  universities, 

farm  machinery  dealers,  banks,  etc. 

Always  ask  the  agricultvu'e  teacher  for 
help  when  it  is  needed. 


VI . Introduce 
problem 
area  - 
improving 
business  atid 
family 
financial 
management 


A.  Business  management 

1.  Remind  each  in  attendance  that  all  people 
are  interested  in  ways  of  increasing 
family  incone. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


9 

w # 


3- 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Point  out  again  that  this  is  what  we  have 
been  discus sing  the  establishment  of 

financial  goals  and  the  planning  and 
budgeting  of  expenditures . 

Present  a short  summary  of  better  manage- 
ment practices  for  the  farm: 

a.  Inventory  of  land,  labor,  and  capital 

,,  by  management  so  that  all  are  increased 
or  decreased  to  reach  the  best  balance 
among  the  four. 

b.  Adopt  the  kinds  of  record  system 
needed  to  determine  current  earnings, 
expenses,  and  relative  efficiency.. 

c . Analyze  records  and  enterprises  ito  decide 
what  changes  need  to  be  made  to  increase 
earnings . 

d.  Determine  ways  to  carry  out  plans  for 
increasing  earnings. 

e.  Initiate  plain  of  action  that  is  decided 
upon. 


B.  Family  financial  management 


1,  Remind  families  that,  when  they  started 
considering  educational  goals  for  their 
chi.ldren,  they  realized  that  the  financial 
requirements  would  be  high, 

2,  Remind  that  the  risir^g  cost  of  living  and 
farming  operations  also  add  to  the  need 
for  good  financial  management. 

3,  Explain  that  they  then  discussed  how  to 
manage  family  finances  and  how  to  develop 
a simple  financial  budget, 

4,  Ask  if  families  have  any  questions  they 
would  like  discussed  about  financial 
management , 

5,  Distribute  Handout  12-2  and  explain  that 
you  would  like  for  those  interested  to 
write  down  one  or  more  changes  they  havt 
made  in  tha  management  of  their  fiimily 
finances  in  the  past  year.  Explain  that 
this  is  Just  for  those  who  w€int  to  and 

if  someone  is  not  interested  they  need  not 
do  it.  For  those  who  are  interested,  they 
might  hand  them  to  you  after  the  meeting. 
They  need  not  sign  them. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


6. 


7. 


8. 


Sleeps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  you  would  like  to  discuss 
some  of  the  principles  of  financial 
management,  but  you  would  like  for  them  to 
consider  the  topics  on  Handout  12-3. 
Distribute  Handout  12-3-  Explain  that  you 
would  like  for  each  of  them  to  read  each 
of  these  topics  and  then  check  how  they 
feel  in  regard  to  each  topic.  Explain 
that  these  forms  will  not  be  taken  up  - 
you  want  them  to  keep  them  for  discussion. 
After  each  person  has  checfced  his  list,  dis- 
cuss each  staterient . Try  to  get  several 
people  to  comment  or  express  an  opinion  on 
each  topic.  Direct  discussion  in  a way  that 
will  strengthen  wholesome  attitudes  toward 
financial  management. 


VII.  Summarize 
discussion 


A,  Summarize  discussion  on  financial  management. 
Assure  families  that  you  desire  to  assist  them 
at  any  time  in  planning  financial  management. 


VIII, 


B,  Explain  that  you  will  have  some  notes  on 
money  management  to  give  them  the  next  time 
you  visit  them. 


Conclude 
the  meeting 


A. 


Express  appiccaation  to  the  families  for 
attending . 


B,  Explain  that  this  is  the  last  meeting  of 
this  series  that  you  have  planned,  (This 
may  be  % good  time  to  discuss  and  set  up 
another  series  of  adult  classes.  Several 
families  have  indicated  that  they  are 
interested  in  certain  kinds  of  classes. 
Determine  their  interests . ) 

C , Emphasize  that  you  have  enjoyed  meeting  and 
visiting  with  them. 

D,  Remind  that  you  will  continue  to  visit  around 
in  the  community  as  you  have  in  the  past, 

E,  Encourage  families  to  call  upon  you  any  time 
they  have  questions  or  problems. 

F,  Adjourn  the  meeting  for  refreshments. 


Turn  off  tape  recorder 
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G. 


HANDOyr  12-1 


REACH  THAT  GOAL 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  a son.  Bill,  who  is  in  the  tenth  grade. 

They  realize  that  Bill  should  soon  finish  high  school.  Their 

short-range  goal  is  that  Bill  will  graduate.  They  also  have  a 
longer- range  goal  which  is  that  Bill  will  go  to  college.  The 
parents  discuss  this  goal  with  Bill.  They  find  that  he  is  undecided. 
They  encourage  Bill  to  talk  to  the  agriculture  teacher  and  counselor 
at  the  high  school.  After  their  talk.  Bill  decides  to  set  as  his 
goal  the  attendance  of  college. 

Bill  and  his  parents  realize  that  his  family  does  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  his  college  expenses.  Together  they  decide  that 
he  should  work  on  Saturdays  and  during  summers  while  in  high  school. 

This  will  help  to  pay  some  of  the  costs.  Bill  agrees.  He  talks  with 

the  agriculture  teacher  and  counselor  about  a Job.  They  help  him 
get  one  in  a grocery  store.  Bill  doesn't  make  much  money,  but  he 
realizes  that  every  cent  will  help  him  achieve  his  goal.  He  opens 
a savings  account  and  deposits  his  pay  each  week.  Bill  keeps  out 
only  a small  amount  for  himself  since  he  knows  that  he  must  try 
hard  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  having  enou^  money.  He  also 
knows  that  the  savings  account  is  good  because  it  pays  him  interest 
on  his  money.  The  more  money  he  saves  the  more  interest  he  gets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  also  set  aside  a small  amount  each  month  in 
a separate  savings  account  to  help  with  Bill's  college  expenses. 

They  do  not  make  this  available  to  him  for  any  purpose  as  it  is 
ssved  for  a goal.  They  tell  him  he  must  work  and  pay  most  of  his 
expenses.  They  know  that  Bil3  will  probably  be  able  to  borrow  money 
to  help  out,  but  it  is  better  to  have  th^  money  available.  The 
Smiths  realize  that  when  money  is  borrowed  it  must  be  paid  back. 
Interest  must  also  be  paid.  The  amount  paid  for  intei^st  on  a loan 
does  not  help  Bill. 


(This  is  an  example  of  how  a family  sets  a goal  and  then  works  toward 
the  goal.  Not  how  they  plan  that  the  goal  would  be  achieved.  The 
money  that  is  saved  was  to  be  used  for  only  one  purpose  — Bill's 
<;ollege  expenses.) 
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HWSDOUr  12-2 


CHANGES  MADE  IN  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 


You  may  wish  to  write  down  one  or  two  statements  about  changes  you 
have  made  in  the  past  year  concerning  management  of  family  finances. 


HANDOUT  12-3 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  DISCUSSION  TOPICS 

Agree  Disagree  Undecided 

1.  Clearly  defined  goals  contribute  to 

effective  use  of  income.  


2.  A large  income  is  essential  to  familj 
security  and  happiness . 

3.  A budget  takes  the  fun  out  of 
spending . 

4.  A budget  is  a plan  for  the  use  £>f 
income . 


Needs  and  wants  are  the  same  thing. 

6.  Hi^  price  means  top  quality. 

7.  Advertising  iirovides  helpful  buying 
information . 


8.  A sound  credit  rating  is  a valuable 
financial  asset. 


9-,  Credit  can  help  families  raise  their 
level  of  living, 

10.  Buying  on  credit  costs  more  than 
paying  cash. 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  TWELFTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT':  Improving  the  Family  Income 

TOPIC:  Reviewing  and  Revising  Family  Goals 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  assist  families  in  reviewing,  revising  and  establishing 
realistic  goals . 

To  assist  families  with  problems  they  have  pertaining  to 
budgeting  and  family  financial  management. 

To  provide  encouragement  to  families  in  the  attainment 
of  their  goals. 

To  provide  the  desired  information  pertaining  to  educa- 
tional agencies  and  the  local  school  system. 

SITUATION: 

Twelve  meetings  have  been  conducted. 

All  families  have  either  attended  the  meetings  or  were 
kept  informed  of  the  €ictivities  of  these  meetings  through 
instructional  visits. 

The  families  should  be  ready  to  review,  revise  and  establish 
realistic  goals  pertaining  to  the  education  and  financial 
aspects  of  the  family  members . 


Jobs  tb  be  Done 

Steps  to  .Accomplish  Jobs 

I . Prepare  for 
the  visit 

A. 

B. 

Review  teaching  plan  for  twelfth  group  meeting. 
R*epare  copies  of  Handouts : 

12-1,  Reach  that  Goal 

12-2,  Changes  in  Management 

12-3j  Itoney  Management  Discussion  Topics 

12-4,  Financial  Management  Summary 

II . Make  home 
visit 

A. 

Initiate  the  conversation  by  commenting  upon 
something  in  which  the  family  is  interested. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


III . Review 
twelfth 
meeting 


B.  Explain  that  you  believe  the  last  meeting  was 

a good  meeting.  An  attempt  was  made  to  summarize 
the  activities  of  the  preceeding  meeting. 

C.  iExpress  appreciation  to  the  families  that 
attended  and  try  to  determine  why  the  other 
families  did  not  attend, 

A.  Give  a copy  of  Handouts  12-1,  12-2,  and  12-3 
to  families  that  did  not  attend  the  meetjjig. 

Have  them  review  Handout  12-1  and  place  in 
notebook.  Have  them  complete  Heindout  12-2 
eind  12-3  at  their  convenience.  They  can 
return  Handout  12-2  to  you  if  they  wish. 

B.  Determine  if  families  have  any  questions. 


IV,  Introduce 
problem 
€irea  - 
improving 
family 
financial 
management 


A.  Lead  discussion  into  financial  management  by 
reminding  the  families  that  one  of  the  impor- 
taxit  topics  we  discussed  in  the  last  meetings 
was  family  financial  management, 

B,  Try  to  determine  if  families  have  any  financial 
problems  with  which  you  cein  be  of  assistance. 


C.  Casually  try  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
families  are  using  a budget.  If  they  are  not, 
casually  hint  that  one  may  be  of  some  value 
to  them.  If  they  are  using  a budget, 
encourage  them  to  continue  its  use.  Clarify 
any  problems  they  may  be  having. 


D.  Explain  that  at  the  last  meeting  you  promised 
to  bring  some  more  notes  of  suggestion  for 
flneincial  management.  Distribute  Handout 
12-4  eind  suggest  that  they  read  it  later  and 
then  place  it  in  their  notebooks  for  future 
reference.  These  handouts  contain  some  very 
helpful  suggestions  pertaining  to  financial 
management . 


E,  Encourage  families  to  ask  ai^  questions  they 
have  pertaining  to  these  handouts  on  your  next 
visit. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


V . Introduce 

problem  area  - 
revising 
family  goals 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
meetings  we  have  been  having  is  to  aid 
families  in  the  establishment  of  suitable 
goals . 


B.  Remind  that  goals  give  us  something  toward 

which  we  can  look  and  work*  VJe  have  a purpose 
for  the  work  we  do  and  this  makes  ixs  enjoy  our 
work  more. 


C.  Inform  that  successful  families  revise  their 
goals.  When  a goal  is  attained,  we  should 
have  a feeling  of  satisfaction  and  accomplish^ 
ment-  Sometimes  we  set  goals  that  are  beyond 
our  reach  and  we  have  to  revise  them.  We 
should  not  let  little  obstacles  discourage 
us  but  should  work  harder  to  overcome  them. 
Many  times  we  can  achieve  goals  that  lock 
impossible  simply  by  renewing  the  vigor  with 
which  we  strive  to  achieve  them. 


D.  Explain  that  wheii  it  comes  to  the  establish- 
ment of  educational  goals  for  our  children 

we  can  seek  the  assistance  of  school  personnel  - 
especL'illy  the  agriculture  teacher  and 
counselor • 

E.  Continue  by  explaining  that  when  we  need 
assistance  with  goals  pertaining  to  farming 
we  can  turn  to  the  agriculture  teacher  and 
farm  adviser. 

F.  Housewives  c€in  seek  the  advice  of  the  home 
adviser  with  problems  of  food  preparation, 
clothing  construction,  and  the  like. 

G.  Explain  that  all  goals  have  to  finally  be 
made  by  the  family.  There  6u:e  also  certain 
goals  which  families  have  to  set  by  themselves 
since  there  may  be  no  one  to  torn  to  for 
advice . 

H.  Express  a willingness  to  help  families  in 

any  way  you  can  in  the  establishment  of  goals . 
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Jobs  t<?  be  )\3ne 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


yX 


Ifotivate  A, 

famil:*' 
menibers  to 
enroll  in 
adult  classes  B, 


Mention  that  some  adults  have  indicated  a 
desire  to  enroll  in  adult  classes.  Determine 
the  interests  of  each  family. 

Explain  that  you  are  trying  to  determine  the 
kinds  of  classes  for  which  there  is  the  most 
preference . 


C , Tell  them  you  will  let  them  know  if  you  get 
something  worked  out  about  the  classes. 


VII. 


Conclude  the 
visit 


A. 


Express  appreciation  for  the  nice  visit  you 
have  had. 


B.  Bid  the  family  good-by. 


VIII. 


Record  the 
visit 


A. 


After  leaving  residence,  tape  record  your 
reactions  to  the  visit. 


B.  Complete  the  written  viiit  report. 

C,  Replace  family  folder  in  office  file. 


HANDOUT  12-4 


FINAJICIAL  MANAGEMENT  SUMMARY 
Plan  Your  Spending 


No  intelligent  person  would  start  out  on  a motor  trip  unless 
he  had  — or  knew  where  he  could  get  — enough  gasoline  to  take 
him  there  and  back,  Ey  tbe  same  token j no  one  really  wants  to  ta!:e 
on  inirre  obligations  than  he  can  pay  for.  But  some  of  us  do  -- 
what  happens  that  brings  this  about?  Some  of  us  never  measure  the 
economic  gas  tank  — we  don't  sit  down  and  figure  how  much  we  have 
and  what  it  will  take  to  buy  the  things  that  are  really  important. 

D6: 

(1)  Keep  track  of^your  income,  expenses  and  savings  for  at  least 
one  month. 

(2)  Find  how  much  you  have  left  after  all  your  necessary 
expenses  and  payments  are  taken  out, 

(3)  Plan  a regular  savings  program  to  cover  extra  things  you 

may  want  in  the  future:  a vacation,  a new  car,  a baby,  etc 

so  you  will  have  enough  cash  to  pay  for  them,  and  to  meet 
unexpected  emergencies, 

(4)  Set  aside  money  for  between  pay  day  needs  so  you  won't  go 

' broke  before  pay  day, 

(5)  Make  payments  before  delinquent  date.  For  example,  the 
electric  company  makes  an  extra  charge  for  late  payments , 

Don't : 


(1)  Don't  be  a soft  touch  for  a smooth  salesman  who  uses  €in 

emotional  approach,  EXAMPLE:  "You  o\/e  it  to  your  kiddies 

to  buy  this  set  of  encyclopedias  (only  $400),"  3y  the 
time  your  kiddies  are  old  enough  to  use  them,  the  books  will 
be  outdated  and  worthless  --  and  you  will  probably  be  in  a 
much  better  position  to  afford  the  set  they  need  than  you 
6n:e  now . 


(2)  Don't  let  a slick  salesman  stampede  you  into  signing 
immediately  to  take  advantage  of  a "hot  deal,"  If  the 
deal  will  spoil  by  morning  there's  something  rotten  somewhere 
and  he's  trying  to  get  you  hooked  before  you  find  what  it  is. 


Don't  fall  for  the  old  sales  gag  about  the  "other  buyer!'  who 
is  going  to  snap  this  bargain  up  if  you  don't  get  on  the 
dotted  line  at  once.  If  Salesman  Sam  really  had  a customer 
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er|c 


(3) 


HANDOUT  12-^  - continued 


that  eager,  he  wouldn*t  be  trying  so  hard  to  sell  you. 

(4)  Don't  spend  more  than  a week's  pay  in  cash  or  sign  up  for 
any  credit  purchase  without  thinking  it  over  carefully. 
Make  sure  you're  getting  a good  deal.  Don't  forget; 

the  man  with  the  washer  will  still  sell  it  to  you  tomorrow 
if  the  deal  is  sound. 

(5)  Don't  bjjy  anything  — for  cash  or  credit  --  that  you  don't 
really  want  and  need,  just  because  it  is  cheap.  EXAMPLE: 
One  eager  customer  signed  up  for  $260  super  duper  model 
sweeper.  Later,  when  they  came  around  to  see  why  he  was 
behind  in  his  payments,  they  found  he  didn't  even  own  a 
rugu 
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HAWDOm'  12- 4 


lERiC 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMF.WT  SUMMARY 
Sign  Your  Name  with  Care 

You  may  not  think  you  have  much  to  protect,  but  you  can  give  away 

your  past,  present,  and  future  with  a scribble  of  the  pen.  Your 

iaignature  is  your  passport  to  security  or  trouble  — depending  on 

what  you  sign  — or  what  you  refuse  to  sign. 

Do: 

(1)  Before  you  sign  for  any  credit  obligations,  plan  exactly  how 
you  are  going  to  meet  the  payments  when  they  cone  due . 

(2)  Remember  that  when  you  buy  something  on  time  usually  you  sign  two 
agreements,  one  to  purchase  the  item,  and  one  to  borrow  the  money 
to  pay  for  it,  plus  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.  Even  if 
the  item  purchased  is  no  good  and  you  give  it  back  to  the  dealer, 
you  usually  still  owe  the  full  amount  you  signed  up  for  — 

..less  whatever  the  dealer  gets  out  of  a resale. 

(3)  Remember  that  a power  of  attorney  is  a dangerous  thing.  Be 
sure  there  is  a good  reason  for  it  before  you  execute  one. 

Don't : 

(1)  Don't  sign  a contract  which  a salesman  offers  to  "hold"  until 

you  make  up  your  mind.  Chances  are  he  will  execute  it  before 
you  fere  out  of  sight.  EXAMPLE:  A man  wanted  to  try  out  a used 

car  and  the  obliging  salesman  agreed  to  let  him  use  it  for  the 
weekend  but  "for  his  protection,  insurance,  etc."  he  insisted 
on  having  a contract  signed  which  he  promised  to  hold.  When 
the  man  took  the  clunker  back  on  Monday  aiid  said  he  wouldn't 
buy  it  — he  found  he  already  had • 

(2)  Don't  sign  your  name  to  anj-thing  you  have  not  read  completely  and 
carefully 

(3)  Don"t  sign  anything  which  you  do  not  understand  fully. 

(4)  Don't  sign  a contract  which  seems  to  be  different  from  what  the 
salesman  told  you.  In  case  of  doubt,  have  the  salesman  write 
out  what  he  promises,  sign  it  and  give  it  to  you  as  a part  of 
the  agreement.  If  he  won't  do  this  — RUN,  don't  walk  — to 
the  nearest  exit  — this  man  is  trying  to  take  you."" 

(5)  Don't  let  a smooth  salesman  "switch  contracts"  on  you  so  you 
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HANDOUT  12-4  - continued 


read  one  and  sign  another-  If  he  takes  the  contract  away 
(for  an  OK)  after  you  read  it,  read  it  again  when  he  brings 
it  back  to  be  sure  it  is  the  same  one  - Watch  for  different 
reading  on  carbons  and  for  "short  sheets"  where  you  read  one 
short  page  and  actually  sign  a longer  one  hidden  beneath  it* 
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HAMDOUr  4-1  - continued 


12.  If  you  could  not  get  the  Job  you  are  most  interested  in^  what 

other  Jobs  would  you  like? 

13*  Ha'^e  you  held  any  Jobs  during  the  summer  or  after  school? 

What  kind  of  work  were  you  doing? 

l4.  Who  could  you  go  to  at  school  for  help  in  looking  for  a Job? 


15.  If  you  had  an  offer  of  a Job  for  this  summer,  would  you  take  it? 
Why? 
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TEACHING  ELAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  PQLLCWING  FOURTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Determining  Realistic  Career  Choices  and  Plans  for  the  Children 

TOPIC:  Helping  Youth  through  Community  Action  Programs 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  motivate  families  to  attend  next  group  meeting. 

To  provide  the  family  with  the  opportunity  to  indicate  the 
areas  in  ^ich  they  think  additional  meetings  should  be  held. 

To  inform  of  activities  of  next  group  meeting. 

To  stimulate  families  to  begin  considering  firiancial  manage- 
ment as  a meeuis  to  educational  goals. 

To  collect  and  conqEGete  Job  Understanding  Schedule. 

SHUATIQN: 

Families  are  considering  educational  goals. 

Present  financial  situation  may  not  allow  attainment  of 
these  goals. 

Some  students  have  not  comp  ?ted  Job  Understanding  Schedule. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I . Prepare  for 
the  visit. 


A. 

B. 


Steps  to  Acconnxlish  Jobs 

Review  teaching  plan  for  fourth  group  meeting. 

Prepare  copies  of  Handout  4-1,  Job  Understanding 
Schedule  for  families  vdio  did  not  attend  the 
fourth  group  meeting. 


C.  Determine  which  families  carried  Job  Ikiderstand- 
ing  Schedules  to  their  children. 

D*  Determine  the  family (s)  to  be  visited  at  this 
time. 

£.  Arrange  visit  with  family(s)  to  be  visited. 

F.  Pull  folders  for  family(s)  to  be  visited. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


II , Make  home 
visit 


A, 

B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Greet  family* 

Be^in  conversation  by  expressing  an  interest 
in  something  in  which  the  family  is  proud  of 
or  has  an  intense  interest  in. 


III , Review 
fourth 
group 
meeting 


A,  Review  the  fourth  group  meeting  with  families 
that  were  in  attendance* 

1.  Express  appreciation  for  attending  the 
fourth  meeting* 

2*  Try  to  determine  what  the  reaction  of  the 
family  was  to  the  meeting* 

3*  Briefly  comment  on  the  following; 

a*  specific  needs  of  the  community  to 
help  children  obtain  Jobs, 
b*  means  for  meeting  these  needs* 
c . community  action  to  improve  the 

situation  of  adults  in  the  community* 

4*  Obtain  Job  Understanding  Schedules*  If 
family  brou^t  Job  Understanding  Schedules 
h(xne  for  their  older  children  to  fill  out, 
ask  for  tne  completed  schedules  at  this  time. 


B,  Summarize  the  lourtn  e^oup  meeting  for  families 
who  did  not  attend  group  meeting* 


1*  Approach  the  fact  that  you  missed  th^ 
at  the  fourth  meeting  in  such  a manner 
that  the  family  does  not  become  hostile  or 
resistant. 

2*  Try  to  determine  why  the  family  did  not 
attend. 

3*  Offer  possible  alternatives  that  will  i , 
perhaps  aid  the  family  in  making  arrange- 
ments to  attend  the  next  meeting* 

4*  Briefly  review  the  activities  of  the  fourth 
meeting  * 

a*  Discuss,  In  looking  for  a job,  what  are 
the  specific  needs  of  the  children  in 
this  community? 

b*  Discuss,  In  looking  for  a job,  what 
can  be  done  in  the  community  to  help 
the  children?  Suggestions  listed  were: 

(1)  Provide  placement-employment  programs, 

(2)  Provide  apprenticeship  programs. 


o 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

(3)  Encourage  more  industry  to 
come  into  the  community. 

(4)  Take  children  on  educationeJ.  tours 
to  otner  areas  so  that  they  can 
see  the  opportunities  available. 

(5)  Encourage  local  businessmen  to 
hire  students  during  the  summer. 

(6)  Aid  in  establishing  a scholarhsip 
fund  to  provide  the  needed 
financial  assistance  to  children 
:’or  education. 

(7)  Provide  free  textbooks  at  school 
to  encourage  children  to  sta^  in 
school  in  case  of  financial 
difficulties . 

(8)  Allow  children  a small  amount  of 
released  time  from  school  each 
day  for  Job  experience. 

(9)  Encourage  the  location  of  a 
Junior  college  or  area  vocational 
school  in  this  area- 

(10)  Seek  the  establishment  in  this 
area  of  federal  government  programs 
which  provide  Jobs  for  youth. 

(11)  Provide  additional  vocational  classes 
in  subjects  not  now  being  taught 

at  the  high  school. 

C.  Discuss  briefly.  What  can  be  done  in 

this  community  to  help  the  adults 

improve  and  advance  in  their  occupations? 

Suggestions  may  include  the  following: 

(1)  Offer  night  classes  to  teach  new 
skills  and  improve  old  ones. 

(2)  Encourage  new' industry-  to  locate 
in  the  area. 

(3)  Provide  apprenticeship  program. 

(4)  Establish  a credit  union  to  aid  in 
financing  needed  tools,  equipment, 
and  education. 

(5)  Provide  meetings  on  family  financing 
and  other  similar  areas . 

(6)  Continue  the  meetings  "we"  have  been 
having  at  the  school  and  initiate 
similar  programs  for  other  families, 

(7)  Offer  basic  adult  education  classes. 

(8)  Offer  ni^t  classes  so  adults 
could  complete  high  school. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


IV. 


Administer 

Job 

TMder standing 
Schedule 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Administer  Job  UiJler standing  Schedule  to 
children  who  have  not  completed  it  previously. 

1.  Explain  that  you  would  like  to  have  the 
the  older  children  complete  a little 
inventory  of  their  job  understanding  and 
explain  why  inventory  is  being  given. 

2.  Inform  that  it  is  not  a test  but  simply 

a means  of  assisting  in  understanding  jobs 
in  which  people  may  be  interested. 

3.  Tell  that  parents  may  help  children  all 
they  wish. 

4.  State  that  there  is  nc  ;ime  limit 
or  other  restrictions. 

5.  Determine  if  there  are  any  (Questions. 

6.  Hand  out  copies  of  Job  Iftiderstanding 
Schedule,  (it  may  also  be  necessary  to 
supply  pencils  and  other  materials.) 

7.  Assist  each  person  in  completing  the 
schedule . 

a.  Have  children  put  their  names  in  the 
space  provided. 

b.  Head  each  question. 

c.  Give  any  explanations  that  are 
necessary  for  clarity. 

d.  Emphasize  that  parents  may  help  their 
children. 

8.  Allow  adequate  time  for  all  families  to 
complete  the  schedule. 

9.  Take  up  completed  copies  of  the  schedule. 

10.  Determine  if  fa2.ilies  have  any  additional 

questions  now  tnat  the  schedule  has  been 
ccxapleted . 


V.  Review  Job 
% 

Iftiderstanding 
Schedule  that 
children 
completed 


A.  Review  con5)leted  schedules. 

1.  Discuss  each  student ^s  job  schedule  with 
the  family. 

2.  Point  out  the  preparation  needed  to  obtain 
the  jobs  desired. 

3*  Point  out  the  financial  requirements  of 
preparation  and  obtaining  these  jobs. 

4.  Explain  that  good  financial  management 
is  necessary  to  obtain  these  goals. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


V. 


Motivate 
families  to 
attend  next 
group  meeting 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Suggest  that  at  the  next  group  meeting  it  vould 
be  well  to  begin  discussing  financial  manage- 
ment  to  help  obtain  these  goals. 

Explain  that  the  discussion  will  be  in 
general  terms,  and  no  family  will  be  asked 
to  discuss  their  own  financial  situation. 


VI . Conclude 
visit 


fl.  Set  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting. 

B.  Make  necessary  transportation  arrangements. 

C.  Bid  family  good-by. 


VI. 


Record  visit 


A. 


After  leaving  residence  tape  record  your 
reactions  to  the  visit.  Record  any  observa- 
tion^that  might  be  of  future  use  in  analyzing 
the  family’s  situation  or  in  planning  your 
program  with  them* 


B.  Complete  the  written  visit  report. 

C.  Replace  family  folders  in  office  file. 
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TEACKira  ELAN  FOR  FIFTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT;  Improving 'Family  Financial  Management 
TOPIC:  Analyzing  Family  Expenditures 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  begin  an  analysis  of  family  finances. 

To  develop  an  awareness  among  the  families  that  expenditures 
can  be  manipulated  so  that  more  benefits  can  be  reaped  from 
inccxne . 

To  inform  families  of  some  factors  to  consider  in  spending 
their  income. 

To  motivate  families  to  begin  to  adjust  their  expenditures 
so  that  educational  goals  can  be  attained. 

To  allow  families  the  opportunity  to  express  some  of  their 
ideas  pertaining  to  family  finances. 

To  motivate  families  to  attend  sixth  group  meeting, 

SITUATION: 

Some  families  have  attended  previous  meetings. 

All  families  have  been  kept  up  to  date  on  meetings  through 
instructional  visits . 

Families  have  developed  educational  objectives  and  are 
interested  in  managing  finances  to  reach  these  objectives. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I,  R*epare  for 

A,  Review  teaching  plan. 

the  meeting 

B,  Arrange  for  meeting  place, 

1,  Arrange  to  use  school  building;  or 

2.  Arrange  "bo  meet  in  someone's  home, 

3.  Notify  each  family  of  time  and  place  of 
meeting , 

4,  Recheck  meeting  arrangements  a day  or 
two  before  the  meeting. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


C. 


II , Open  the 
meeting 


A. 

B. 


C. 


D. 

E. 

F. 


G. 


III.  Review  A, 

previous 
meeting  and 
motivate 
partic ipants 


B. 


C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Prepare  teaching  materials. 

1,  Arretnge  to  make  a tape  recording  of  the 
meeting  if  possible. 

2,  R*epare  visuals  using  Visual  Guide  5-1. 

3,  Prepare  copies  of  Handouts  5-1?  5-2,  and 
5-3. 

Have  the  families  be  seated. 

Explain  that  purpose  of  tape  recorder  is  to 
record  points  that  you  might  forget.  (Turn 
it  on.) 

Introduce  family  members . (if  all  have 
attended  the  previous  meetings,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  introduce  individually.) 

Express  appreciation  to  families  for  attending 
the  meeting.  Welcome  them  to  the  meeting. 

Also  express  appreciation  for  the  nice  visits 
and  meetings  that  you  have  had  with  them. 

Emphasize  that  you  want  the  meetings  to  be 
informal  and  that  you  want  the  family  members 
present  to  ask  questions  and  make  comments 
whenever  they  desire. 

Determine  if  anyone  has  a question  or  comment 
that  they  would  like  to  make  at  this  time. 

Explain  that  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  is 
to  discuss  some  ways  in  which  families  can 
readjust  their  expenditures  so  that  the  same 
amount  of  necessary  goods  and  services  can 
be  purchased,  and  so  that  the  educational 
goals  of  family  members  can  be  attained. 

Remind  that  in  previous  meetings  and  visits  we 
have  discussed  the  educational  plans  and  goals 
of  our  families. 

Use  hypothetical  illustrations  to  aid  in 
illustrating  the  points  at  hand. 


o 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


D. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Use  visual  to  show  sample  income  and  expendi- 
tures of  a family  (the  Smith  family). 


E.  Make  the  following  explemation  pertaining  to 
the  sample: 

The  income  and  expenditures  of  the  fictitious 
Smith  family  are  shown  here.  Notice  that  it 
takes  all  of  the  income  to  purchase  those 
items  needed  by  the  family.  The  sales  tax 
on  the  goods  and  services  purchased  is  included 
with  each  expenditure.  Note  that  very  little 
is  spent  for  educational  purposes . As  children 
advance  in  school  it  takes  more  money  to 
finance  their  education.  Obviously,  this 
family  has  no  children  in  high  school  or  more 
advanced  schools. 


Note:  Perhaps  the  distinction  between  "goods" 

and  "services"  should  be  made.  Goods  are 
groceries,  clothes,  automobile  tires,  etc. 
Services  are  haircuts,  dry  cleaning,  doctor's 
fees  and  any  labor  charge. 


IV . Int rod uc t ion 
of  problem 
area  - 
managing 
family 
expenditures 


A.  Show  on  transparency  overlay  the  question: 

How  will  this  family  be  able  to  adjust  its 
expenditures? 

1.  Explain  that  the  income  will  remain  the  same. 

2.  In  addition  to  tax  increase,  the  cost  of 
goods,  services,  and  education  are  also 
increasing. 

3.  Spend  adequate  time  discussing  alternatives. 

4.  Encourage  family  members  to  volunteer 
suggestions . 

5.  Develop  a list  on  the  chalk  board  explaining 
that  you  want  to  develop  a good  list  and 
later  have  it  duplicated  and  distributed 

to  each  family  on  the  next  visit. 

6.  Some  of  the  alternatives  that  may  be 
mentioned  include  the  following: 

a.  Reduce  expenditures  for  certain  items* 

b.  Substitute  certain  items  for  other 
items . 

c.  Shop  around  for  good  buys,  especially 
when  major  items  are  involved. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


7. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

d.  Buy  certain  items  only  when  they  are 
specially  priced. 

e.  Keep  records  of  family  expenditures  to 
see  where  adjustments  can  be  made. 

f.  Eliminate  certain  items  of  expense. 

g.  Make  more  efficient  use  of  items 

purchased.  (Example:  Polish  shoes, 

turn  off  electric  appliances  when  not 
needed,  etc.) 

f.  Budget  the  family's  income. 

Explain  that  many  times  we  talk  about  the 

ways  we  can  balance  expenditures  with 

incone  but  we  find  this  hard  to  do. 


B.  Use  visual  to  introduce  the  following  quest ion^ 
How  can  families  be  sure  that  they  are  spending 
their  money  wisely  when  shopping? 


1.  Explain  that  this  is  very  difficult  to  do 
but  that  there  are  certain  things  which 
may  prove  helpful  to  families . 

2.  Encourage  families  to  volunteer  any 
. Suggestions  that  they  may  have; 

3.  Use  visual  to  show  a list  of . suggestions . 

4.  Distribute  Handout  5-1. 

5.  Go  over  the  suggestions  presented  here 
encouraging  families  to  make  comments  and 
ask  questions.  (Note  that  clarification 
may  be  needed  on  scane  of  the  suggestions. 
See  Handout  5-1)* 

6.  Emphasize  that  these  suggestions  are  impor- 
tant for  both  men  and  women.  (There  is  a 
tendency  for  some  to  think  that  women  do 
all  of  the  shopping,  but  this  is  not 
necessarily  true.) 

7*  Determine  if  family  has  any  suggestions  to 
add  to  the  list. 


C.  Use  visual  to  introduce  the  question:  How 

do  families  determine  which  quality  they 
should  buy? 

1.  Remind  that  the  three  commonly  found 
qualities  are  hi^,  medium,  and  low. 

2.  Illustrate  quality  by  mentioning  the  great 
variety  of  different  automobile  tires. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


V.  R*evievr  next 
meeting 


Step3  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

3.  Encourage  family  members  to  offer  sqggestions. 

4.  Show  visual  on  "when  to  buy  the  highest 
quality." 

5.  Distribute  Handout  5*2. 

6.  Discuss  "when  to  buy  the  highest  quality." 

7>  Show  visual  and  discuss  when  to  buy 

medium  quality. 

8.  Show  visual  and  discuss  when  to  buy  lower 
quality. 

9.  Determine  if  families  have  any  additional 
suggestions . 

10.  Encourage  families  to  add  worthy  conments 

m when  to  buy  the  vazious  qualities  to  those 
on  Handout  5-2. 

11.  Mention  that  in  determining  the  quality  you 
want  to  purchase  it  is  wise  to  consider 
your  intended  use  of  each  item  and  your 
purpose  in  buying  it.  One  should  buy 
articles  only  of  the  quality  needed. 

D.  Use  visual  to  review  things  that  have  been 
mentioned  in  this  meeting  that  the  family  in 
the  example  (Smith  Family)  could  do  to 
adjust  its  expenditures. 

1.  These  include  the  following: 

Develop  the  art  of  shopping 
I^epare  a shopping  list 
Know  family's  requirements 
Consider  prices 

Consider  personal  satisfaction 
Consider  quality 
Consider  economy 

2.  Determine  if  family  has  any  suggestions  to 
make.  (Add  these  to  list.) 

A.  Explain  that  there  are  many  ways  of  adjusting 
family  expenditures  so  that  educational  goals 
and  other  goals  can  be  attained.  Several 
excellent  suggestions  have  been  made  at  this 
meeting. 

B.  Assure  families  that  their  financial  status 

is  a private  matter  and  that  you  and  others  in 
the  group  are  not  interested  in  knowing 
or  discussing  the  affairs  of  anyone  present. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  many  times  families  are  not 
able  to  state  how  much  they  spend  for  fodd, 
clothing,  shelter,  etc.  (Cite  hypothetical 
example . ) 


D.  Relate  that  before  families  can  begin  to 

adjust  their  incomes  to  meet  educational  and 
other  expenses  that  they  should  have  some  idea 
of  how  much  they  spend  on  each  of  the  necessities* 


E.  Distribute  Handout  5*3* 


F.  Explain  that  you  want  them  to  take  this  home 
and  try  to  determine  the  expenditures  for 
their  family.  Explain  that  they  are  to  fill 
in  each  blank. 


G.  Assure  families  that  they  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  show  their  completed  list  of  expendi- 
tures to  aiqrone.  This  is  simply  to  get  them 
started  thinking  about  their  expenditures. 

H.  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions. 

I.  Express  appreciation  to  all  for  attending. 

J.  Thank  families  for  their  participation  and 
excellent  suggestions. 

K.  Remind  that  there  are  many  areas  for  additional 
investigation  that  will  help  all  of  us. 

L.  Explain  that  another  meeting  is  tentatively 

set  for  , at . 

M.  Inform  that  you  will  be  visiting  them  in  the 
near  future  and  that  during  the  visit  you  will 
give  them  a list  of  the  ways  of  adjusting 
expenditures  idiich  they  developed  in  the 
meeting. 


VI.  Close  the 
meeting 


A.  Once  again  express  appreciation  for  the  success- 
ful meeting. 

B.  Adjourn. 

C.  Turn  off  tape  recorder- 
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VISUAL  GUIDE  5-1 
VISUALS  FOR  FIFTH  GROUP  MEETING 


Prepare  visuals  of  each  of  the  following: 

1.  Example  of  hypothetical  family  income  and  expenditures: 


Example:  The  Smith  Family 

Yearly  Income: 

$3000 

Expenses: 

Food 

$800 

Shelter 5 Fuel,  Electricity 

;500 

Household  Sillies 

150 

Furnishings  & Appliances 

200 

Clothing 

300 

Personal  Care 

75 

Transportation 

425 

Medical  Care 

250. 

Recreation 

100 

Reading  and  Education 

50 

Gifts  and  Contributions 

100 

Other 

$3000 

X 

$3000 

2.  Question:  "How  can  families  be  sure  that  they  are  spending  their 

nmey  wisely  when  shopping?" 

3.  Question:  "How  do  families  determine  idiich  quality  they  should  bi;y?" 

4.  Summary  of  "when  to  buy  the  highest  quality." 

(Take  from  Handout  5-2) . 

5.  Summary  of  "when  to  bi:y  medium  quality." 

<jEake  from  Handout  5-2) . 

6.  Sumnary  of  "when  to  bt]iy  the  lowest  quality." 

(Take  from  Handout  5-2) . 

7.  Review  activities  the  hypothetical  family  can  do  to  adjust  income 
to  provide  the  goods » services » and  edtu:ation  needed.  Include 
the  following: 

A.  Develop  the  art  of  shopping, 
b.  i^epare  a shopping  list. 
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VISUAL  GUIDE  5*1  * continued 


c.  Know  family's  requirements. 

d.  Consider  prices. 

e.  Consider  personal  satisfaction. 

f.  Consider  quality. 
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HANDOUT  5-1 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  WISE  SHOPPING 


1,  Develop  the  art  of  shopping* 

Shopping  is  an  art*  It  is  the  inspection  fjid  purchase  of  goods 
and  services*  Remeiaber  that  "goods"  include  items  such  as  clothes, 
groceries,  and  automobile  tires*  Services  include  haircuts,  dry 
cleaning,  doctor's  fees  and  any  charge  for  labor* 

2*  I^epare  a shopping  list* 

Decide  what  you  want  before  you  shop*  A simple  list  will  do* 
Sometimes  you  might  vant  to  include  sizes,  color  and  other 
descriptions*  Women  are  usually  better  at  making  shopping  lists 
than  men  but  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  both  men  and  women* 

3*  Know  your  personal  and  family  requirements* 

Know  what  you  want  from  each  item*  For  example,  a blanket  can 
be  bought  for  warmth,  quality,  or  attractiveness*  Which  do  you 
prefer? 

4*  Consider  prices* 

Look  for  real  values  in  exchange  for  money  spent*  Relate  the 
price  of  an  item  to  its  value  to  you  in  terms  of  personal  satis- 
faction, quality  and  economy* 

5*  Determine  personal  satisfaction* 

You  b’TV  personal  satisfaction  in  every  purchase*  Do  you  want 
a coa\  with  expensive  trim  or  do  you  prefer  a more  useful  coat 
without  the  trim? 

6*  Compare  economy* 

The  price  you  pay  for  an  item  should  be  in  line  with  other  needs 
and  expenses*  Check  advertisements  and  shop  in  several  places  to 
compare  prices*  Check  the  weight  or  volume  in  a package  and  compare 
the  price  with  the  weight  or  volume  of  other  packages* 

7*  Compare  quality*  ^ 

Quality  means  that  certain  standards  of  workmanship,  materials,  and 
design  are  made  into  an  a3rticle,  or,  simply,  "how  good  something 
is*"  There  are  usually  three  qualities  of  goods;  hi^,  medium 
and  low* 
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HANDOUT  5-2 


WHEN  TO  BUY  QUALITY  GOODS 


There  are  three  qualities;  high,  medium,  and  low.  High 
quality  refers  to  the  best  workmanship,  materials,  and  design. 

Medium  refers  to  good  workmanship,  materials,  and  design.  Lower 
quality  implies  fair  standards  of  manufacture. 

When  to  buy  the  highest  quality; 

1.  When  the  item  will  not  go  out  of  style. 

2.  When  fine  workmanship,  materials,  and  design  are  a must. 

3*  When  it  is  to  be  used  for  a long  time. 

4.  When  the  price  does  not  make  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  other  needs* 
5*  When  the  prestige  of  owning  the  "best"  is  important. 

Wheid  to  bxiy  medium  quality: 

1.  When  usefulness  is  of  great  importance. 

2.  When  durability  is  of  importance. 

3*  When  extra  frills  and  trim  are  not  a major  concern. 

4,  When  the  price  fits  your  income. 

5*  When  luxury  is  not  a wsqr  of  life  for  you. 

When  to  binr  the  lowest  quality; 

1.  When  the  item  suits  your  purpose. 

2.  When  the  item  is  necessary. 

3*  When  you  cannot  afford  a higher  quality. 

4.  When  the  item  will  be  used  very  little, 

5*  VHien  the  item  is  for  ten^orary  use, 

6,  When  the  item  is  likely  to  go  out  of  style  in  a short  time. 

7*  When  superior  workmanship  and  design  are  nbt  overly  important 
0 you. 

In  determining  the  quality  of  goods  to  purchase,  you  should 
consider  the  intended  use  and  purpose  of  buying  the  goods.  One 
should  buy  goods  only  of  the  quality  needed. 
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HANDOUT  5-3 


FAMILY  EXPENDITURES 

Things  for  \diich  money  is  spent  Amount  per  (month-year) 

Food  

Shelter,  Fuel,  and  Electricity  

Household  supplies.  Telephone  

Furnishings  and  Appliances  

Clothing  

Personal  care  (haircuts,  toothpaste, 

soap,  etc , ) 

Transportat ion  

Medical  care 

Recreation  

Reading  and  Education  

Gifts  and  Contributions  

Other 


i Total  $ 

I 

i 
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TEACHING  FLAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  FIFTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT;^  Improving  Family  Financial  Management 
TOPIC:  Analyzing  Family  Exi>enditures 

OBJECTIVES : 

To  review  activities  of  fifth  group  meeting  and  help  families 
make  decisions  regarding  the  adjustment  of  family  expenditures. 

To  focus  attention  on  the  need  for  keeping  a record  of 
income  and  expenditures. 

To  motivate  families  to  participate  in  the  sixth  meeting. 
SITUATION: 

Families  attended  fifth  group  meeting. 

Families  have  attended  previous  meetings  or  were  informed 
of  what  transpired  in  the  meetings  through  instructional 
visits. 

Another  meeting  is  planned  for  . 

(Date) 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I . R*epare  for 
home  visit 


A. 


B. 


C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Determine  the  family(s)  to  be  visited  at  this 
time. 

Pull  folders  for  family(s)  to  be  visited. 

Make  copies  of  Handouts  5-lj  5-2,  5-3 j and  5-^. 


D.  Review  teaching  plan  for  fifth  group  meeting. 

E.  Arrange  visit  with  family(s)  and  school 
administration . 


II . Make  home 
visit 


A.  Begin  conversation  by  commenting  upon  something 
of  particular  interest  to  the  family  or  something 
of  which  the  family  is  proud. 


B.  Express  appreciation  to  the  family  for  attending 
the  fifth  group  meeting. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  you  thought  the  meeting  was  a 
very  good  meeting  and  that  you  wish  mors  of 
the  families  would  attend. 


D.  Question  family  members  as  to  why  the  other 
families  are  not  attending. 


III. 


Review 
fifth  group 
meeting 


A. 


For  families  who  attended  fifth  meeting, 

1,  Remind  that  at  the  meeting  a list  of  ways 
as  to  how  families  can  adjust  their 
expenditures  was  developed, 

2,  Briefly  review  the  items  listed.  Determine 
if  all  of  the  ways  tliat  were  presented  at 
the  meeting  are  included, 

3,  Thank  the  families  for  helping  to  develop 
the  list.  Add  any  new  suggestions  that 
may  be  mentioned, 

4,  Also  discussed  in  the  meeting  was  how 
families  can  determine  which  quality  they 
should  buy, 

5,  Remind  families  that  there  are  many  ways  of 
adjusting  family  finances  so  that  goals 
can  be  attained, 

6,  Explain  that  before  families  can  begin,  to 
adjust  their  incomes  to  meet  educational 
and  other  expenses  that  some  idea  of  how 
much  is  spent  on  each  item  is  necessary, 

7,  Inform  family  that  the  purpose  of  Handout 
5-3  was  to  start  families  to  analyzing 
their  situations, 

8,  Assure  families  that  they  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  show  their  completed  list 
of  expenditures  to  anyone, 

9,  Supply  additional  copies  of  Handout  5*3 
to  family  if  needed. 


B,  For  families  who  did  not  attend  fifth  meeting. 


1,  Briefly  review  events  of  the  meeting, 

2,  Emphasize  that  the  incomes  of  most 
families  will  not  likely  increase  enotgh 
to  meet  educational  goals , 

3,  Inform  that  at  the  mee+ing  ways  to  aid 
families  in  making  the  necessary  adjustments 
were  discussed. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

4,  Discuss  the  ways  families  will  be  able  to 
adjust  their  expenditures.  Explain  that 
families  present  in  the  meeting  developed 
a list  of  possible  ways.  Give  a copy  of 
these  ways  (Handout  5-4)  to  the  family. 
Determine  ir  the  family  has  any  ideas  to 
add  to  the  list.  (Encourage  family  to 
place  all  materials  in  the  folder  pro- 
vided earlier.) 

5,  Explain  that  the  families  also  discussed 
ways  that  families  can  be  sure  that  they 
are  spending  their  money  wisely  when 
shopping,  (Give  family  Handout  5-1)* 

6,  Briefly  discuss  Handout  5-1* 

7,  Inform  that  the  discussion  then  turned  to 
how  families  can  determine  which  quality 
^they  should  buy, 

8,  Give  family  Handout  5-2,  Briefly  discuss 
the  "qualities"  and  when  to  buy  each. 
Determine  if  the  family  has  any  additional 
suggestions  they  would  like  to  make, 

9,  Explain  that  other  ways  of  adjusting 
expenditures  were  also  discussed.  These 
included  cash  versus  credit  buying, 
keeping  records  of  income  and  expenditures, 
and  developing  a family  budget. 

10,  Explain  that  there  are  many  ways  of  ad- 
justing family  expenditures  so  that  goals 
can  be  attained, 

11,  Assure  families  that  their  financial 
status  is  a pi^ivate  matter  and  that  you 
and  others  in  the  group  are  not  interested 
in  knowing  or  discussing  the  affairs  of 
anyone , 

12,  Inform  that  many  times  families  are  not 
able  to  state  how  much  they  spend  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc, 

13,  Explain  that  before  families  can  begin 

to  adjust  their  incomes  to  meet  educational 
and  other  expenses  some  idea  of  how  much  is 
spent  on  each  of  the  items  is  necessary, 

14,  Give  family  Handout  5-3,  Briefly  explain 
the  items  of  expenditures  listed.  En- 
courage families  to  attempt  to  fill  in  the 
necessary  information  for  their  families. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


IV. 


Itotivate 
families  to 
attend  next 
group  meeting 


A. 


B. 


C. 


V.  Conclude  the 
visit 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


VI.  Record  visit 


A. 


B. 

C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

15.  Assure  families  that  they  will  not 

be  asked  to  show  their  completed  list  of 
expenditures  to  anyone.  This  is  simply  to 
get  them  started  to  thinking  about  and 
analyzing  their  expenditures. 

Explain  that  all  families  are  completing 
Handdat  5“3  and  that.;you  hope  each  family 
will  spfend.a  fe*  ninutes  thinking  about  the 
information  regarding  family  expenditures. 

Explain  that  in  the  future  meetings,  time  will 
be  devoted  to  planning  add  adjdgtlng  f^ily 
finances  so  that  goals  of  the  family  can  be 
attained . 

Pursue  any  suggestions  which  the  families 
may  have. 

Express  appreciation  to  the  families  for  the 
nice  visit  you  have  had. 

Determine  if  the  families  have  any  questions 
or  problems  that  you  could  help  them  with. 

Ask  family  if  they  need  any  assistance  in 
making  transportation  arrangements  for  the 
next  group  meeting. 

Remind  family  again  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  group  meeting.  Assure  them  that  you 
are  looking  forward  to  seeing  them  then. 

Bid  the  family  good-by. 

After  leaving  the  residence,  tape  your  reactions 
to  the  visit.  Record  any  observation  that  might 
be  of  future  use  in  analyzing  the  family's 
situation  or  in  planning  your  program  with  them. 

Complete  the  written  visit  report. 

Replace  family  folders  in  office  file. 
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HAMDOUr  5-4 

WAYS  FAMILIES  CAN  ADJUST  EXPENDITURES 

1.  Reduce  the  amount  spent  for  certain  items. 

2 . Substitute  certain  items  for  other  items . 

3.  Shop  around  for  good  buys,  especially  when  major  items  are 
involved . 

4.  B]ny  certain  items  only  when  they  are  specially  priced. 

5.  Keep  records  of  family  expenditures  to  see  where  adjustments 
can  be  made. 

6 . Eliminate  certain  non-essential  items  of  expense . 

7»  Make  more  efficient  use  of  items  purchased. 

8.  Budget  the  family's  income. 

9.  Do  without  some  things. 
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TE/^HING  PLAN  FOR  SIXTH  GROUP  MEETING 


I 


i 


UNIT:  Improving  Family  Financial  Management 

TOPIC:  Establishing  Long  Range  Family  Financial  Goals 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  develop  understanding  of  fixed  and  flexible  expenditures. 

To  develop  desire  to  ati lin  goals  thxough  financial  management. 

To  AK3tivate  families  to  visualize  goals  in  terms  of  financial 
needs . 

To  motivate  families  to  analyze  family  expenditures. 

To  help  families  establish  long-range  goals  in  terms  of 
finances  needed. 

To  help  families  adjust  expenditures  to  reach  long-range 
goals. 

SITUATION: 

Families  have  analyzed  expenditures . 

Families  desire  to  understand  ways  and  means  for  improving 
their  financial  management. 

Families  do  not  realize  the  financial  implications  of  these 
goals. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accom(.  lsh  Jobs 

I . R*epare  for 
the  meeting 

A.  Revievr  teaching  plan 

B.  Arrange  for  meeting  place. 

1.  Arrange  to  use  school  building;  or 

2.  Arrange  to  meet  in  someone's  home. 

3.  Notify  each  family  of  time  and  place  of 
meeting . 

4.  Kecbeck  meeting  arrangements  a day  or 
two  before  the  meeting. 

C.  Prepare  teaching  materials 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


1. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Arrange  j make  a tape  recordiiig  of  the 
meeting  if  possible. 

Prepare  copies  of  Handouts 
5-3 j Family  Expenditures 

5- 4,  Ways  Families  Can  Adjust  Expen- 

ditures 

6- lj  Your  Family  Goals 
6-2,  Future  Fixed  Expenses 
6-3,  Future  Flexible  Expenses 
6-4,  Educational  Goals  to  Plan  For 


II . Open  the 
meeting 


A.  Have  families  be  seated. 

B.  Explain  that  purpose  of  tape  recorder  is  to 
record  points  that  you  might  forget.  (Turn 
it  on.) 


C.  Introduce  family  members.  (If  all  attended 
the  first  two  meetings  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  introduce  individually.) 


D.  Welcome  to  the  meeting  - especially  those 
that  have  not  attended  previous  meetings. 


in. 


Review 
previous 
meeting  and 
motivate 
participants 


A. 


Mention  that  at  a previous  meeting  you  discussed 
some  of  the  problems  faced  in  reaching  family 
goals,  among  them  WTts  adjusting  family  finances 
to  reach  goals . Explain  that  families  made 
suggestions  about  adjusting  expenditures  to 
reach  goals  and  you  would  like  for  these 
people  to  discuss  these  suggestions. 


B.  Distribute  the  list  of  suggestions  and  ask 
for  comments  on  them.  Point  out  that  they 
can  discuss  the  several  suggestions  related 
to  records  and  budgets  together.  A good 
place  to  st6U7t  would  be  in  a review  of 
family  expenditures. 


C . Distribute  copies  of  Handout  5-3  explaining  that 
many  of  the  families  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  go  over  this  form  and  estimate  their 
expenditures.  Repeat  that  this  form  is  to 
help  them  analyze  their  financial  situation. 

It  is  necessary  for  them  to  know  how  much  is 
spent  as  well  as  for  what  it  is  spent  in 
order  to  make  adjustments.  This  is  why  a 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

record  of  expenses  is  so  important  to  the 
family.  Financial  planning  is  important 
to  every  family  regardless  of  size  or 
amount  of  income. 


t).  Emphasize  that  their  financial  status  is  a 
private  matter  and  that  you  and  the  other 
group  members  are  not  interested  in  the  figures 
they  put  on  the  forms.  No  one  will  be  asked 
to  reveal  his  financial  situation.  Ask  the 
families  to  try  to  fill  in  each  blank  so  they 
will  have  something  to  plan  from. 


IV. 


Introduce 
problem 
area  - making 
financial 


A. 


plans 


Point  out  that  each  family  must  make  their  own 
financial  plans.  Explain  that  a good  money 
management  plan  should  be  made  to  fit  their 
own  family.  It  should  not  be  based  on  the 
standards  of  an  "imaginary  average"  family. 

The  number  in  their  family,  their  income, 
the  type  of  work  they  do,  their  talents, 
their  tastes,  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live  should  be  considered. 


B.  Kemind  the  families  that  their  financial 
plans  should  be  based  on  their  goals. 

Explain  that  goals  can  be  grouped  into  three 
groups,  things  wanted  now,  next  year,  or 
several  years  from  now.  Have  families  discuss 
each  type.  Distribute  Handout  6-1  and 
ask  families  to  write  down  some  of  their 
goals . 


C.  Ask  families  if  they  would  like  to  look  at 
their  expenditures  and  see  if  they  can  be 
adjusted  to  meet  some  of  their  goals.  Ask 
families  to  look  at  their  past  expenditures  on 
Handout  5-3*  Point  out  they  will  probably 
see  two  types  of  expenditures,  fixed  and 
flexible.  Fixed  expenditures  are  usually 
regular  bills  that  don't  change  very  much, 
and  flexible  expenditures  are  for  things  not 
bou^t  regularly  and  which  change  often. 

D.  Distribute  Handout  6-2  and  ask  members  to 
look  over  the  list  and  check  the  fixed 
expenditures  that  apply  to  their  family 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accoiaplish  Jobs 

and  ask  for  suggestions  to  be  added  to  the 
list.  Do  not  have  them  list  items  already 
deducted  from  pay  check;  include  only  items 
that  m^t  be  paid  for  from  the  take  home  pe^. 


E.  Discuss  fixed  expenses.  Explain  that  fixed 
expenses  are  difficult  to  change  but  sometimes 
they  may  find  an  item  or  two  that  can  be  cut 
down  temporarily.  Scxnetimes  it  is  better 

for  a person's  credit  standing  to  borrow 
enough  to  pay  postdue  bills  in  full  and 
repay  a single  loan  in  single  installments. 
Scxnetimes  it  is  better  to  divide  pe^ents  and 
spread  them  out  over  a longer  period. 

F.  Ask  for  suggestions  of  expenditures  that 
change  more  often  and  may  be  more  easily 
reduced.  Explain  these  may  be  referred  to 
glS  flexible  expenses.  Distribute  Handout 
6-3  and  ask  if  they  would  like  to  list  some 
of  the  flexible  expenditures  under  each  group. 
Explain  that  these  can  sometimes  be  changed  to 
fit  their  needs,  ask  for  suggestions  for 
changes. 


G.  Discuss  the  fact  that  there  are  some  expenses 
that  ane  regular  and  necessary  but  may  vary 
in  cost.  These  may  be  called  living  cost, 
show  examples  at  botton  of  Handout  6-3* 

Discuss  the  various  items  that  may  be  listed 
on  this  sheet.  Point  out  that  \diere  they  list 
the  items  is  not  so  important  — but  it  is 
important  to  recognize  these  different 
expenditures  and  think  about  their  cost, 
their  value, ~^heir  necessity,  and  how  they 
can  be  reduced. 


V. 


Introduce 
problem  area  - 
establishing 
educational 
goals  based 
on  family 
finances 


A. 


Ask  families  to  look  at  Handout  6-1  and  see 
what  important  goals  they  have  that  will 
require  planning  to  attain.  Ask  them  to 
think  about  these  in  terms  of  total  cost  and 
monthly  cost.  Ask  them  to  consider  Just  their 
educational  goals.  Explain  that  you  have  a 
form  they  may  want  to  use  in  estimating  the 
cost  of  these  goals. 
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Jobs  to  be  D0ne 


B. 


C. 


D, 


VI. 


R*eview  next 
group  meeting 


A. 


B. 


C. 

D. 


VII . Close  the 
meeting 


A. 

B. 


C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Distribute  Handout  6-4  and  explain  that  they 
may  wish  to  list  the  educational  goals  for 
each  member  of  the  family  for  just  one  year. 

They  may  list  the  name  of  the  family  members 
by  the  educational  goal  for  this  year,  then 
approximate  the  monthly  cost  to  reach  that 
goali 

Impress  upon  the  members  that  important  goals 
require  much  time  and  effort  to  attain.  Some- 
times the  ^ole  family  may  have  to  sacrifice 
to  reach  the  educational  goal  for  one  member. 

State  that  parents  have  already  indicated  that 
helping  their  children  is  a most  important 
purpose  in  their  liVes,  and  you  would  like  to 
help  them  do  this.  Ask  if  they  would  like 
to  place  a check  mark  beside  the  goals  that 
were  most  important  to  them,  the  ones  they 
are  willing  to  work  for. 

Explain  that  they  can  list  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sheet  the  things  they  are  willing  to 
cut  down  in  order  to  reach  these  educational 
goals.  This  could  be  in  terms  of  quality 
as  well  as  quantity.  Let  them  offer  sugges- 
tions, such  as  reduce  food  and  clothing  bill, 
repair  some  present  items  instead  of  buying 
new  ones. 

Explain  that  the  families  may  take  these 
forms  home  and  look  over  their  expenses. 

Ask  if  families  would  like  to  discuss  how  to 
keep  records  to  help  control  exp)enditures 
at  next  meeting. 

Assure  each  person  that  you  will  need  him  (her) 
at  the  next  meeting  to  give  ideas  and  suggestions. 

Suggest  that  the  families  may  want  to  keep  these 
forms  tc  look  at  later  in  planning  for  their  goals. 

Express  appreciation  to  those  that  attended. 

Adjourn , 

Turn  off  tape  recorder. 
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HAKDOUP  6-1 


YOUR  FAMILY  GOALS 


List  things  you  need  and  want  soon. 


List  things  you  want  next  year. 


List  things  you  want  in  the  future . 
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HANDOUT  6-2 


FUTURE  FIXED  EXPENSES 

TAXES  CAR  LICENSES 

Federal  income  tax 
State  income  tax 

Propert”  taxes  REGULAR  BAYMEMTS 

On  loans 

RENT  or  mortgage  payments  On  furniture  or  equipnent 

On  car 

SCHOOL  FEES 
Tuition 
Books 

OTHERS 

INSURANCE 

Life 

Health  and  Accident 
Car 

Social  Security 


UTILITIES 

Telephone 

Gas 

Electricity 

Water 
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o 


HAlJDOUr  6-3 

FUTURE  FLEXIBLE  EXPENSES 


CLOTHING 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  and 
HOUSEHOLD  EQ.UIIMENT 

HOME  IMHtOVEMEBT 


gOQlL 

CAR  UPKEEP 
EERSQNAL  HEEDS 


MEDICAL  and  DENTAL  CARE 
RECREATION 

OTHER 

DAY-TO-DAY  LIVING  COSTS 

HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 

LAUNDRY 

OTHER 
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HANDOUT  6-k 


EDUCATIONAL  GOALS  TO  PLAN  FOR 


EDUCATION 


(family  members) 


(Approximate  cost  (Check  goals 
per  month)  that  you  are 

willing  to 
work  for) 


Elementary 
High  school 
College 

J^pecial  Training 


Total  cost  per  month 


EXPENSES  TO  CUT 


List  goods  and  services  which  you  are  willing  to  reduce  to  reach 
your  educational  goals. 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  SIXTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  Family  Financial  Management 

TOPIC:  Establishing  Long-Range  Family  Financial  Goals 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  sixth  meeting. 

To  motivate  families  to  analyze  their  expenditures. 

To  develop  understanding  of  fixed  and  flexible  expenditures. 

To  motivate  families  to  visualize  goals  in  terms  of  financial 
needs. 

To  motivate  families  to  participate  in  seventh  group  meeting. 

To  develop  desire  to  attain  goals  through  financial  management. 

To  help  families  establish  long-range  goals  in  terms  of 
finances  needed. 

To  help  families  adjust  expenditures  to  reach  long-range  goals, 
SITUATION: 

Families  have  analyzed  expenditures. 

Families  desire  to  understand  ways  and  means  for  improving 
financial  management. 

Families  need  assistance  in  developing  their  financial  plans , 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I , R*epare  for 
the  visit 

A.  Secure  copies  of  Handouts 

6-1,  Your  Family  Goals 
6-2,  Future  Fixed  Expenses 
6-3j  Future  Flexible  Expenses 
6-4,  Educational  Goals  to  Plan  For 
6-5j  Establishing  Financial  Goals 

B.  Review  teaching  plan  for  sixth  group  meeting. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


II . Make  heme 
visit 


A. 


B. 


III.  Reviewing 

sixth  group 
meeting 


A. 


B. 


IV,  Introduce 
problem 
area  - 
making 
educational 
goals  based 
on  family 
finances 


A. 

B. 


C. 


D, 


E, 


F. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Initiate  visit  by  responding  to  some 
improvement  family  has  made. 

Associate  visit  with  last  group  meeting. 

Families  not  attending  sixth  meeting 

1.  Briefly  explain  what  sixth  meeting  was  about. 

2.  Give  family  a copy  of  Handout  6-5. 

3.  As  family  previews  Handout  6-5 > distribute 
copies  of  Handouts  6-1,  6-2,  6-3>  6-l|, 

4.  Brifely  comment  on  each  form, 

5.  Respond  to  any  questions  about  the 
material. 

Families  attending  sixth  meeting, 

1,  Briefly  review  sixth  meeting, 

2,  Respond  to  any  question  or  comments 
families  may  have  on  the  meeting  or 
on  the  forms  they  filled  out. 

3,  Determine  whether  or  not  the  families 
need  additional  copies  of  Handouts. 

Determine  if  the  family  has  established  any 
definite  long-range  educational  goals. 

Offer  to  discuss  with  family  the  establish- 
ment of  educational  or  training  goals  for 
their  children. 

Assist  family  in  estimating  cost  of  educational 
goals , 

Discuss  fixed  and  flexible  expenses.  Remind 
the  family  that  financial  management  must 
be  planned  around  fixed  expenses  because  they 
are  difficult  to  change. 

Explain  that  flexible  expenses  can  semetimes 
be  adjusted  to  give  greater  living  benefits 
to  family  and  to  reach  long-range  goals. 

Explain  that  a definite  plan  is  needed  by 
a family  to  find  what  flexible  expenses  can 
and  should  be  adjusted. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

V . Motivate 
family  to 
attend  next 
group  meeting 

A.  Explain  that  the  next  meeting  can  be  used  to 
discuss  setting  up  a financial  plan  if  the 
families  are  interested  in  it. 

B.  Ask  for  questions  or  topics  concerning 
financial  planning  that  they  would  like  dis- 
cussed at  the  next  meeting.  Discuss  this 
and  try  to  get  some  questions  from  each 
family. 

C.  Explain  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  organ- 
ized to  try  to  answer  their  questions  and  you 
hope  they  will  make  a special  effort  to  be 
there.  Remind  the  family  to  write  down  any 
other  questions  they  think  of  and  bring  them 
to  the  meeting. 

VI.  Conclude  the 
visit 

A.  Answer  any  other  questions  family  may  have. 

B.  Express  appreciation  for  family's  cooperation 
and  hospitality. 

VII . Record 

the  visit 

A.  After  leaving  residence,  write  down  questions 
families  would  like  discussed  at  next  meeting. 

B.  Tape  record  your  reactions  to  the  visit. 

C.  Complete  written  report  of  visit. 

D.  Replace  family  folders  in  office  file. 
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HAMDOUr  6-5 

ESTABLISHINS  FIHANCIAL  GOALS 


I 


1.  Most  families  have  trouble  making  their  money  buy  what  they 
need.  But,  by  planning  the  use  of  their  money,  they  are 
able  to  get  more  of  the  things  they  want. 

2.  You  may  want  to  review  Handout  5-35  the  list  of  your  family 
expenditures,  to  see  if  your  mon^  is  buying  what  you  want. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  how  much  money  is  spent  and  for 

^at  it  is  spent  in  order  to  make  adjustments  and  get  more  of 
what  you  want.  Financial  planning  is  important  to  every 
family  regardless  of  family  size  or  amount  of  Income. 

3.  Only  you  can  develop  financial  plans  that  will  work  for 
your  family.  You  may  want  to  use  outline  of  .‘andout  6-1 
and  write  down  your  family  goals. 

4.  With  family  goals  in  mind,  a family  should  take  a close  look  at 
its  expenses.  Living  expenses  csin  be  listed  on  Handouts  6-2 
and  6-3 > Remember,  fixed  expenses  are  those  expenses  that  are 
regular  and  don't  change  much  in  price.  Flexible  expenses  are 
not  regular  and  change  in  price. 

5.  You  can  use  Handout  6-4  to  list  the  educational  goals  of  your 
family  members  and  estimate  the  cost  of  each  goal.  These 
goals  may  require  much  effort  and  time.  The  whole  family  often 
has  to  sacrifice  to  reach  important  goals. 


■ 


i. 


- 
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TEACHING  HAN  FOR  SEVENTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  Family  Financial  Management 

TOPIC:  Developing  Family  Financial  Plans 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  ways  which  will  help  families  attain  educational 
goals . 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  inqportance  of  keeping  records 
of  family  income  and  expenditures . 

To  initiate  a discussion  of  the  elementary  aspects  of 
budgeting. 

To  motivate  families  to  begin  simple  budgeting. 

To  assist  families  in  developing  long-range  financial  plans, 
SHUATIOW: 

Some  families  have  attended  previous  meetings . 

Those  that  have  not  attended  were  kept  a%fare  of  vdiat 
transpired  through  instructional  visits. 

All  families  have  been  informed  of  this  meeting. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Adcomplish  Jobs 

I . Hepare  for 
the  meeting 

A.  Hepare  tsachiJ^  materials. 

1.  Arrange  to  make  a tape  recording  of  the 
meeting  if  possible. 

2.  Hepare  visuals  using  Visual  Guide  7-1* 

B.  Ditto  copies  of  the  following  Handouts: 

6-1 j used  at  6th  meeting 
6-2,  used  at  6th  meeting 

6- 3,  used  at  6th  meeting 

7- 1?  Income 

7-2?  Fixed  Expenses 
7-3,  Flexible  Expenses 
7-4,  Day- to- Day  Costs 
7-5,  Summary  - Trial  Plan 

o 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


II.  Open  the 
meeting 


C. 

A, 

B. 


C. 

D. 

E. 


III.  Review 
previous 
meeting  and 
motivate 
participants 


A. 


IV. 


Introduce 
problem 
area  - 

und  ers tending 
the  import- 
ance of 
financial 
planning 


A. 


B. 

C. 


D. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Review  teaching  plan. 

Have  families  be  seated. 

Explain  that  the  purpose  of  the  tape  recorder 
is  to  record  points  that  you  make  and  to  aid 
in  planning  future  meetings.  Turn  recorder  on. 

Welcome  families  to  the  meeting. 

Introduce  family  members  that  are  present. 

Express  appreciation  to  those  present, 
especially  to  those  \dio  may  have  assisted  in 
arranging  for  the  meeting. 

Remind  that  in  previous  meetings  the  following 
have  been  discussed: 

1.  Educational  opportunities  and  needs  of 
children. 

2.  I^oblems  facing  youth  when  seeking 
employment . 

3.  Ways  of  adjusting  family  finances  so  that 
educational  goals  can  be  attained. 

4.  Determining  immediate  and  long-range  goals. 

5.  Examining  fixed  and  flexible  acpences  of 
family. 

Explain  that  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  is 
to  "break  down"  or  analyze  the  advantages 
and  importance  of  budgeting  finances. 

Encourage  family  members  to  ask  questions  at 
any  point  during  the  meeting. 

Impress  upon  the  group  that  no  one  is  interested 
in  the  financial  status  of  others  present. 

No  one  will  be  called  upon  to  reveal  any  of 
his  financial  situation. 

Express  willingness  to  discuss  any  problems 
that  families  may  have  during  the  meeting 
and/or  during  instructional  visits. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


E. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Ask  families  if  they  have  ever  heard  people 
say,  "Just  look  at  the  money  we  have  spent 
this  year.  Where  has  it  gone?  What  do  we 
have  to  show  for  it?" 


F.  After  receiving  ai^  comments  the  families 

have,  explain  that  the  secret  of  having  some- 
thing to  show  for  hard-earned  money  is  planning 
to  make  those  dollars  buy  exactly  what  is 
wanted.  It  seems  that  money  has  a tendency 
to  Just  disappear  in  unexpected  ways. 


G.  Explain  that  people  must  decide  what  they  ifant 
their  money  to  buy  for  them. 


H.  Remind  that  during  *the  last  meeting,  the 
establishing  of  family  goals  was  discussed. 

We  saw  that  family  goals  could  be  divided  into 
three  categories:  things  you  need  and  want 

soon,  things  you  want  next  year,  and  big 
things  you  want  in  the  future. 

I.  Call  attention  to  Handout  6-1  (used  in  6th 
meeting).  I^ovide  additional  copies  if  needed. 

J.  Remind  that  certain  expenses  are  fixed  (such 
as  taxes  and  rent)  and  do  not  vary  greatly 
from  month -to-month  or  year-to-year.  These 
items  of  expense  exist  regardless  of  income 
and  expenditures.  Other  expenses  are  flexible 
and  vary  according  to  income  and  goods  pur- 
chased. Examples  of  flexible  expenses  are  food 
clothing,  medical  costs,  and  others. 


K.  Determine  if  families  are  familiar  with 
Handouts  6-2  or  6-3  (used  in  6th  meeting). 
R*ovide  additional  copies  if  needed. 


V. 


Introduce 
problem 
area  - 

developing  a 
family  budget 


A. 


B. 


C. 


Use  visual  to  show  the  question:  What  is  a 

budget? 

Determine  if  families  have  any  comments. 

Explain  that  a budget  is  a plan  for  spending 
income.  It  contains  both  the  fixed  and 
flexible  expenses.  It  allows  one  to  plan  so 
that  money  can  be  wisely  spent  and  so  that 
one  will  not  spend  more  than  his  income. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


D. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Use  visual  to  show  the  question.  Why  is  a 
budget  important? 


E.  Comment  that  a budget  allows  the  opportunity 
to  improve  the  way  money  is  spent.  It  also 
allows  a certain  amount  for  emergencies  that 
might  arise. 


F.  Use  visual  to  show  the  question.  How  is  a budget 
made? 

G.  Explain  that  there  is  a step-by*step  procedure 
to  follow.  The  first  step  is  to  estimate 
inccone.  (List  these  steps  on  the  chalkboard 
as  they  are  covered.) 


H.  Have  each  family  estimate  their  income. 


1.  Explain  that  you  have  a form  that  c»?n  be 
used  to  estimate  income. 

2.  Distribute  Handout  J-1  to  families. 

3.  Explain  the  following: 

a.  Budget  period:  Length  of  time  between 

pay  days  - weekly,  every  2 weeks, 

or  monthly. 

b.  Sources  of  income:  Where  the  money 

comes  frtxn. 

c.  Total  for  each  budget  period:  Found 

by  adding  across  the  columns. 

4.  Begin  completion  of  Handout  7"1  on  the  visual 
by  filling  in  form  with  some  inccxne 
examples.  (This  will  show  families  what  to 
include.  Have  families  follow  along  with 
you  and  fill  in  their  copy  of  Handout  7-1* 

Bemind  families  that  4-week  budget  periods 
are  used  here  whereas  they  might  be  paid 
every  week  or  two  weeks . Explain  that  it 

is  well  to  also  look  at  more  than  one 
budget  period  at  a time.  Also  explain  that 
farmers  may  have  to  estimate  carefully  for 
an  entire  year  and  divide  into  monthly  amounts.) 

5.  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions. 

I . Determining  Expenses . 

1.  List  the  second  step  in  budgeting  on  the 
chalkboard.  It  is  ’’determine  expenses.” 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


2. 


3. 

4. 


5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


u. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Review  by  explaining  that  expenses  may 
be  divided  into  two  categories:  fixed  and 

flexible.  These  have  already  been  discussed. 
Determine  if  there  are  ar^  questions  concern- 
ing fixed  and  flexible  expenses. 

Distribute  Handout  7-2. 

Use  visual  to  show  a copy  of  Handout  7-2. 
Fill  in  the  visual  with  some  examples  of 
fixed  expenses  (telephone,  electricity, 
insurance,  etc.)  so  that  all  may  see. 
Encourage  families  to  fill  in  their  trial 
copy  of  Handout  7-2  along  with  you. 

Explain  that  figures  are  fictitious 
and  are  not  intended  to  be  realistic. 

Explain  that  some  payments  €ire  due  only  once 
or  twice  a year.  For  example,  auto  insur- 
ance may  be  due  every  six  months.  If  the 
payment  is  $60.00,  divide  60  by  6 and  we 
find  that  this  is  the  same  as  $10.00  per 
month,  (if  budget  period  is  weekly,  divide 
by  number  of  weeks.)  The  $10.00  should 
be  included  as  monthly  expenses  so  that  the 
money  will  be  available  when  due. 

Distribute  Handout  7-3* 

Use  visual  to  show  a copy  of  Handout  7-3* 
Fill  in  some  examples  of  flexible  expenses 
(clothing,  dental  care,  etc.)  on  the  visual 
so  that  all  may  see  and  follow  with  you  on 
a trial  copy  of  Handout  7-3* 

Determine  if  families  have  any  questions 
pertaining  to  flexible  expenses. 

Distribute  Handout  7-4. 

Use  visual  to  show  a copy  of  Handout  7-4. 
Fill  in  somf  ,*amples  of  day-to-day  cost 
(food,  car  up-xep,  etc.)  on  the  visual  so 
that  may  see  and  follow  with  you  on  a 
trial  copy  of  Handout  7-4.  Explain  to 
first  add  weekly  costs  for  each  item  for 
the  month  and  then  total  the  month. 

Determine  if  there  €ire  any  questions 
pertaining  to  day-to-day  costs. 


J.  Summarizing  Income  and  Expenses 
1-  Distribute  Handout  7-5* 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  Handout  7-5  is  a summaiy  of 
Handouts  7-lj  7-2,  7-3  and  7-4. 

Use  visual  to  show  a copy  of  Handout  7-5. 
Fill  in  the  following  information  on  the 
visual  so  that  all  may  see  and  follow  with 
you  on  a trial  copy  of  Handout  7-5.  This 
infoimtion  is  taken  from  Handouts  7-lj 
7-2,  7-3  and  7-4. 

Explain  that  the  last  "balance”  is  the 
amount  that  is  left  for  savings  for  future 
goals . 

Explain  that  to  increase  the  last  balance, 
expenditures  have  to  be  reduced  or  either 
income  increased.  It  should  not  be 
considered  as  extra  money  to  be  spent 
but  as  money  that  is  to  be  saved  to 
attain  future  goals  or  to  help  out  in 
event  of  emergencies  or  unexpected 
expenditures . 

Determine  if  there  are  any  questions. 
Express  the  idea  that  this  appears  to  be  a 
complicated  procedure  but  that  you  will  be 
available  to  offer  assistance  during 
home  visits. 


K.  Itotivate  families  to  begin  budgeting. 


1,  Explain  that  budgeting  is  a means  whereby 
families  can  adjust  expenditures  to  attain 
educational  and  other  goals . 

2,  Distribute  extra  copies  of  Handouts  7-1 j 7”2, 
7-3 j 7-4  and  7-5  to  all  families.  Have 
families  put  these  in  their  folders . 

3-  Encourage  families  to  attempt  to  budget 
their  income  and  expenditures . 

4.  Review  the  steps  of  budgeting  as  follows: 

a . Determine  incone . 

b.  Determine  fixed  expenses, 

0.  Determine  flexible  exjpenses, 

d.  Determine  day-to-day  expenses, 

e.  Summarize  inccmie  and  ex£>enditures , 

5.  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions, 

VI.  R*eview  next  A,  Explain  that  on  the  next  visit  you  have  some 
meeting  additional  materials  to  give  them  to  assist 

in  budgeting  and  developing  a spending  plan. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  Jto  Accomplish  Jobs 

VII.  Close  the 
meeting 

B.  Express  the  belief  that  the  meeting  was 
informative  and  challenging. 

A.  Thank  families  for  attending. 

B.  Adjourn. 

C.  Turn  off  tape  recorder. 

, * 
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VISUAL  GUIDE  7-1 


VISUALS  FOR  SEVERTH  GROUP  MEETING 

Prepare  visuals  Qf  each  of  the  following: 

H6tfe : Visuals  may  be  prepared  by  writing  questions  on  trans- 

parencies, flip  charts  or  chalk  boards* 

questions : 

1.  What  is  a budget? 

2.  Why  is  a budget  important? 

3.  How  is  a budget  made? 

Outlines  of  Hemdouts: 


k. 

7-1, 

Income 

5. 

OJ 

1 

Fixed  Expenses 

6. 

7-3, 

Flexible  Expenses 

7. 

7-4, 

Day-to-Day  Costs 

8. 

7-5, 

Summary  - Trial  Plan 

HANDOUT  7-1 


INCOME 


List  Budget 
Periods  (Length 
of  time  between 
pay  days) 

Sources  of  Income 

Total  for 
each  budget 

period 
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HAiroOUr  7-2 


FIXED  EXPENSES  FOR 

(budget  period) 


(complete  one  of  these  for  each  budget  or  pay  period) 


Item  of  Expense 

Date  Due 

Amount  Due 

Total  for  this 
budget  period 

$ 
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MKDOUr  7-3 


FLEXIBLE  EXPENSES  FOR  

(Budget  Period) 

(Flexible  expenses  include  such  items  as  clothing,  home  furnishings 
and  repairs,  contributions,  medical  and  dehtal  care,  recreation, 
gifts,  etc.) 


Item 

Date  due  or  spent 

Amount 

Total 


o 
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HAHDOUr  7-4 


DAY-TO-DAY  COSTS  FOR  

(Budget  Period) 

(include  such  items  as  food,  laundry,  newspapers,  household  supplies, 
car  upkeep  and  transportation,  entertainment,  personal  allowances,  etc.) 


Item 

Cost  Each  Week 

Total  Cost  Each  Month 

Total 


HANDOUT  7-5 


SDMMARTt  - TRIAL  HAN  FOR  BUDGET  FERIOD 

(Budget  Period  Date) 


Enter  Income  $ 

(From  Handout  7-^) 

Enter  Fixed  Expenses 
and  subtract  from 
Income 

(Take  from  Handout  7-2) 

Balance  $ 


Enter  Flexible  Expenses 
and  subtract  from 
Balance 

(Take  frtxn  Handout  7-3) 

Balance  $ 


Enter  Day-to-Day  Costs 
and  subtract  from 
Balance 

(Take  from  Ifandout  7-^) 

Balance  $ 


This  last  balance  is  the  amount  that  is  left  for  saving 
to  achieve  goals  in  the  future. 
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TEACHING  HAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  SEVENTH  GROUP  MEETING 

UNIT;  Improving  Family  Financial  Management, 

TOPIC;  Developing  Family  Finemcial  Plems 
OBJECTIVES; 

To  review  activities  of  the  seventh  group  meeting. 

To  encourage  families  to  begin  simple  budgeting. 

To  assist  families  with  any  problems  they  may  have  pertaining 
to  budgeting , 

To  assist  families  in  developing  long-range  financial  goals. 
SITUATION; 

Some  families  attended  the  seventh  group  meeting. 

All  families  should  have  given  consideration  to  the 
establishment  and  attainment  of  future  goals. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


I . H*epare  for 
the  visit 


A.  Review  teaching  plan  for  seventh  group  meeting. 

B.  H*epare  copies  of  the  following  Handouts; 


7“1)  Income 

7-2,  Fixed  Expenses 

7-3)  Flexible  Expenses 

7-4,  Day-tO“Day  Costs 

7-5)  Suiranaiy  - Trial  Plan 

7-6,  Do  You  Wonder  Where  The  Money  Went? 


II . Make  home 
visit 


C .  Secure  copies  of  Making  the  Most  of  Your 
Money  (8). 

A.  Begin  conversation  by  commenting  upon 
something  of  which  the  family  is  proud  or 
extremely  interested. 

B.  Lead  conversation  to  the  seventh  group 
meeting  by  expressing  the  belief  that  you 
thought  it  was  a good  meeting. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  you  think  all  of  the  meetings 
and  visits  are  enjoyable. 


D.  Express  appreciation  to  the  families  for  the 
nice  visits  you  have  had  with  them. 


Ill . Review 
seventh 
meeting 


A.  Families  not  attending  seventh  group  meeting. 

1.  Introduce  the  following  activities  of  the 
seventh  meeting; 

a.  Introducing  budgeting.  (Distribute 
and  quickly  explain  Handout  7“ 6 to 
families  that  did  not  attend  the 
meeting . ) 

b.  Determining  income  (Handout  7-1)* 

c . Determining  fixed  expenses  (Handout 
7-2). 

d.  Determining  flexible  expenses 
(Handout  7-3)* 

e . Determining  day-to-day  costs  (Handout 
7-4). 

f.  Developing  a summaiy  of  trial  plan 
for  income  and  expenses  (Handout  7”5)* 

g.  Increasing  the  last  balance  on 
Handout  7-5  by  either  reducing 
expenditures  or  increasing  income. 

2.  Determine  if  there  are  questions  pertaining 
to  the  process  of  budgeting. 

3.  Explain  that  expenditures  cannot  exceed 
income.  Sometimes  too  much  is  spent  for 
certain  things  and  not  enough  for  other 
things . 

h.  Emphasize  that  frequently  families  spend 
money  for  some  things  they  don't  need. 

Money  is  then  not  available  to  buy  things 
for  which  the  family  has  a greater  need. 

B.  Families  attending  seventh  group  meeting. 

1.  Briefly  review  seventh  group  meeting. 

2.  Review  forms  used  in  budgeting  and  respond 
to  any  questions  or  comments. 

3.  Determine  whether  or  not  families  need 
additional  copies  of  handouts. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


V.  Introduce  A. 

problem  area  - 
developing 
long-range  B . 

family 
financial 
plans 


C. 


D. 

E. 


F. 


G. 


VI . "Preview 

next  meeting 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

4.  Inform  that  families  must  seriously 
consider  certain  expenses  to  see  if  they 
are  needed.  If  they  aren't  needed  they 
should  be  eliminated. 

5.  Determine  if  family  has  any  questions 
pertaining  to  balancing  the  budget. 

Explain  that  no  one  can  be  absolutely  certain 
about  the  future  but  that  we  must  plan  for  it. 

Explain  that  most  families  establish  long- 
range  educational  goals  for  their  children 
and  similar,  or  other  more  appropriate,  goals 
for  other  family  members . 

Emphasize  that  frequently  families  fail  to 
make  long-range  financial  plans.  They  are 
unaware  of  the  kind  of  work  they  will  be 
doing  in  two,  three,  or  more  years.  They  are 
also  unaware  of  what  their  income  will  be. 

The  future  cannot  always  be  foretold,  but 
families  do  need  to  consider  what  their 
financial  plans  should  be. 

Explain  that  goals  established  for  education 
require  long-range  financial  plans . 

Review  things  that  must  be  considered  when 
making  long-range  financial  plans: 

1.  Present  situation. 

2.  Future  opportunities. 

3.  Current  ambitions. 

4.  Present  responsibilities. 

5*  Present  plans. 

6.  Personal  likes  and  dislikes. 

Encoiurage  families  to  ask  any  questions  they 
may  have. 

Give  families  copies  of  Handouts  J~1  through 
7-5  for  budgeting  purposes. 

Explain  that  you  are  always  available  to  help 
them  with  any  problems  they  may  have. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Give  families  a copy  of  the  booklet  entitled 
tfaking  the  Most  of  Your  Money  (8) . Encourage 
families  to  read  it  and  ask  any  questions 
pertaining  to  it  on  the  next  visit  and  at 
future  meetings. 


C,  Inform  that  another  meeting  will  be  held  on 

at  , 

The  subject  of  this  meeting  will  be  planning 
exp>enditures  so  that  the  most  economical 
purchases  can  be  made  and  ao  that  future 
goals  can  be  attained.  Families  should  bring 
their  booklet  along. 


VII,  Conclude 
visit 


A,  Express  appreciation  to  the  families  for  the 
visit . 


VIII , Record 
visit 


B,  Bid  families  good-by, 

A,  After  leaving  residence,  tape  record  your 
reactions  to  the  visit. 


B,  Complete  the  written  visit  report, 

C,  Replace  family  folders  in  office  file. 


HANDOUT  7-6 


DO  YOU  WONDER  WHERE  THE  MONEY  WENT? 


Have  you  ever  heard  .lyone  say,  "Just  look  at  the  money  we  have 
spent  this  year.  Where  has  it  gone?  What  do  we  have  to  show  for  it?" 
The  secret  of  having  something  to  show  for  hard-earned  money  lies 
in  planning  how  to  make  those  dollars  buy  exactly  what  is  wanted. 

Without  some  kind  of  plan,  it  seems  that  money  has  a tendency  to  just 
disappear  in  unexpected  ways  , 

People  should  decide  what  they  want  their  money  to  buy.  They 
should  try  to  establish  family  goals  which  include  t.he  things  they 
want  and  need . , Goals  may  be  made  in  three  groups : things  you  need 

and  want  soon;  things  you  want  next  year;  and  big  things  you  want 
in  the  future.  Of  course,  necessary  items  such  as  food  and  certain 
clothing  are  usually  needed  soon  and  are  not  things  that  can  be 
put  off,  ^ 

The  things  for  which  a family  spends  its  money  may  be  grouped 
into  fixed  expenses,  flexible  expenses,  and  day-to-day  expenses. 

Fixed  expenses  include  such  things  as  taxes,  rent,  electricity, 
insurance,  and  others.  Fixed  expenses  do  not  vary  greatly  from 
month-to-month  or  year-to-year.  Flexible  expenses  vary  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  each  purchase.  Examples  of  flexible  expenses 
are  clothing,  htxne  furnishings,  doctor  bills,  gifts,  etc.  Day-to- 
day  living  costs  occur  each  day.  These  include  food,  car  upkeep, 
postage,  etc,  (See  Handouts  6-2  and  6-3,) 

How  can  families  determine  where  their  money  goes?  The  answer 
is  to  keep  a record  of  income  and  expenses  and  to  plan  how  their 
money  will  be  spent.  This  is  what  a budget  is  --  plan  for  spending 
money.  Budgeting  is  Important  because  it  gives  the  chance  to  improve 
the  way  money  is  spent.  It  also  aids  in  setting  aside  a certain  amount 
for  future  goals  and  meeting  emergency  needs , By  budgeting  one  can 
see  where  each  cent  goes  and  do  a better  job  of  buying  what  the 
family  needs , 

Budgeting  is  really  rather  simple.  The  steps  in  budgeting  are: 

1,  Estimate  income,  (Use  Handout  7-1.) 

2,  Determine  fixed  expenses,  (Use  Handout  7-2.) 

3,  Determine  flexible  expenses,  (Use  Handout  7-3 •) 

4,  Determine  day-to-day  costs,  (Use  Handout  7-4.) 

5,  Summarize  income  and  expenditures,  (Use  Handout  7-5 0 

Every  item  of  income  and  expense  should  be  included  when  budgeting. 
It  is  easy  to  tell  if  one  is  spending  more  than  he  makes  or  if  too  much 
is  spent  for  some  things , Ai^  money  that  is  left  after  income  and 
expenses  have  been  summarized  is  not  extra  money  that  should  be  spent, 
but  is  money  that  should  be  saved  for  future  goals  and  emergencies, 
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TEACHING  PLAN  PC®  EIGHTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  Family  Financial  Management 

TOPIC:  Developing  Financial  Plans  and  Using  Business  and  Family 

Records 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  previous  meeting  on  budgets. 

To  develop  a feeling  of  need  for  families  to  make  financial 
plans . 

To  establish  ways  that  business  records  may  be  effectively 
used  to  attain  goals. 

To  motivate  families  to  continue  working  toward  established 
goals . 

SITUATION: 

Some  families  have  attended  previous  meetings . 

The  families  that  have  not  attended  were  kept  aware  of  what 
transpired  through  instructional  visits . 

All  families  have  been  informed  of  this  meeting. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I . Prepare  for 
the  meeting. 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Prepare  teaching  materials. 

1.  Arrange  to  make  a tape  recording  of  the 
meeting  if  possible . 

2.  inepare  visuals  using  Visual  Guide  8-1. 


B.  Prepare  copies  of  Handout  8-l>  Comparing 

Prices;  or  develop  your  own  form  using  other 
items . 


C . Secure  copies  of  the  following  references : 

How  to  Know  Common  Vegetable  Insybs  (ll) 
'lUinois  Vegetable  Garden  Guide 
Growing  Small  Fruits  in  the  Hoy  Garden  (4) 
Canning  Frults  and  Vegetebles  (3) 

Freezing  Cooked  and  Prepared  Foods  (9) 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


D. 

E. 


II . Open  the 
meeting 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 

E. 


III. 


Review 
previous 
meeting  and 
motivate 
participants 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

How  to  Prepare  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for 
Freezing  (10) 

Review  teaching  plan. 

Ask  families  to  bring  the  book  Making  the  Most 
from  Your  Money  (8). to  the  meeting. 

Have  families  be  seated. 

Explain  that  the  purpose  of  the  tape  recorder 
is  to  record  points  that  you  make  and  to  aid 
in  planning  future  meetings.  Turn  recorder  on. 

Welcome  families  to  the  meeting. 

Introduce  family  members  that  are  present. 

Express  appreciation  to  those  present. 

Explain  that  this  meeting  is  a continuation  of 
the  previous  meetings  and  that  you  hope  to  be 
able  to  tie  this  in  with  budgets  to  further 
show  the  value  in  planning  how  to  spend  money 
to  get  the  most  satisfaction  from  each  dollar 
spent . 

Invite  discussion  pertaining  to  the  book 
Making  the  Most  from  Your  Money  (8)  which 
was  distributed  on  your  last  visit. 

Ask  about  the  story  pertaining  to  the  making 
of  a budget  - Did  this  story  correspond  with 
the  methods  we  used  in  setting  budgets? 

Invite  discussion  about  the  other  stories: 
buying  a used  car  - buying  television  on 
credit  - training  to  do  a better  job,  etc. 

Explain  that  in  planning  family  finances  and 
how  to  best  use  finemces,  many  things  must 
be  taken  into  account,  and  that  you  would, 
at  this  time,  like  to  consider  one  of  these 
items  in  more  detail. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


F. 

G. 

H. 


I. 


IV.  Introduce 
problem 
area  - 
planning 
financial 
expenditures 


A. 


B. 

C. 


D. 


E. 

F. 

G. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Remind  families  that  various  types  of 
expenses  were  discussed  at  the  previous  meeting. 

Ask  families  to  define  and  offer  some  examples 
of  "fixed  expenses." 

Ask  families  to  define  and  offer  some  examples 
of  "flexible  expenses."  Try  to  get  families 
to  suggest  "groceries"  as  a flexible  expense. 

Suggest  that  they  might  like  to  take  a closer 
look  at  this  particular  flexible  expense. 

Hand  out  copies  of  newspaper  advertisements 
on  grocery  prices.  (Say  that  this  goes  along 
with  one  of  the  stories  in  the  book  also.) 

Be  sure  to  emphasize  that  you  are  not  "pulling" 
for  any  one  particular  store,  and  that 
probably  the  "bargains"  will  never  be  in  just 
one  store  anyway. 

Distribute  copies  of  Handout  8-1. 

Assist  families  in  filling  out  selected 
blanks  on  the  handout. 

Explain  that  lower  prices  in  different  stores 
does  not  mean  that  one  can  drive  from  place 
to  place  to  buy  different  items  €ind  still 
saTe  mom:  • 

Encourage  the  making  of  a grocery  list  of 
items  needed  and  comparison  of  sale  items 
to  see  where  the  best  buys  could  be  fouild. 

Use  Handout  8-1  as  an  example  on  this  particu- 
lar item. 

Explain  that  here  again,  choices  must  be  made 
depending  on  quality  of  goods  needed. 

Explain  that  a method  of  this  nature  could 
also  be  used  to  determine  ways  to  save  money 
on  other  items  such  as  clothes,  furniture,  cars, 
etc. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


H, 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  if  they  still  have  copies  of 
handouts  used  at  the  last  two  meetings,  they 
might  wish  to  review  these  in  terms  of  what 
has  been  said  tonight.  If  they  do  not  have 
them,  volunteer  to  bring  copies  by  on  your 
next  visit. 


V,  Introduce 
problem  area 
planning 
family 
finances  to 
meet 

educational 

goals 


A, 


B, 


C, 


Explain  that  any  time  money  is  saved,  it 
provides  a better  means  of  reacting  tentative 
or  established  goals , 

Ask  that  families  think  about  educational 
goals  that  have  been  established  for  their 
children. 

Emphasize  that  they  do  not  have  to  mention 
these  aloud,  but  that  you  Just  wanted  to  assist 
them  in  seeing  that  by  saving  money  on 
different  items,  money  coui.d  be  "stretched"  or 
made  to  go  further  toward  achieving  goals , 


D,  Remind  families  that  money  management  is 

essential  to  ail  people,  regardless  of  income. 


E,  Remind  families  that  educational  plans  and 
goals  have  been  discussed  in  previous  meetings, 

F,  Explain  that  since  the  first  few  meetings  and 
this  one,  that  many  educational  goals  and 
plans  have  become  more  of  a reality  for  many 
families , 

G,  Explain  that  many,  or  some  may  have  decided 
to  revise  goals  by  now.  If  so,  you  will  be 
glad  to  assist  in  any  way  possible, 

H,  Emphasize  that  you  hope  the  meetings  are 
helpful  to  each  goal,  not  only  educational  ones. 
Announce  that  if  any  questions  are  still 
unanswered,  you  will  try  to  answer  them  at 
this  time,  or  on  your  next  visit  to  their 
homes , 
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.Jobs  to  be  Done 


VI.  Introduce  A. 

problem 
area  - 
us  ing 
business 
'and  family 
records  B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  to  families  that  there  is  another  item 
that  should  be  discussed  in  conjunction  with 
the  two  previous  meetings,  and  that  is  the 
the  matter  of  using  business  and  family 
records  to  accomplish  goals . 

Emphasize  that  the  income  records  help  to 
show  one  where  his  money  is  being  spent  in 
the  farm  business  and  helps  to  determine  if 
sufficient  returns  are  coming  in  to  warrant 
expenditures . 


C.  Explain  that  the  income  and  expenses  from  a 
business  (e.g.  farming)  are  important  to 
determine  goals  Just  as  much  as  the  keeping 
of  budgets  because  they  both  have  to  work 
together  to  get  a true  financial  picture 

of  each  family's  financial  situation. 

D.  Emphasize  that  objectives  should  be  estab- 
lished in  each  area  of  business  (e.g.  each 
farming  enterprise)  Just  as  each  family  has 
decided  on  overall  goals . 


E.  Explain  that  each  of  these  then,  becomes  a 
step  toward  acco^lishing  their  overall 
objectives- or  go^s.  In  other  words,  business 
objectives  should  be  established  with  the 
family's  overall  or  main  goal  in  mind. 


F .  Remind  them  that  the  particular  objectives 
we  are  talking  about  reaching  at  this  time 
are:  using  family  income  wisely,  striving 

to  reach  educational  aims,  and  the  use  of 
business  records  in  accomplishing  these. 


G.  Suggest  that  in  a rural  area  there  are  many  ways 
to  use  part  time  farming  to  a great  advantage 
in  supplementing  family  income  and  thereby 
helping  to  achieve  goals.  Some  of  these  can  be: 

1.  Growing  own  vegetables  - canning  and/or 
freezing . 

2.  Growing  own  beef  and  pork  - (the  greatest 
cost  in  grocery  shopping). 

3.  Have  families  name  other  ways  farming 
helps  them. 


Jobj  to  be  Done 


VII . Introduc  e A , 

problem 
area  - 
supplement- 
ing family  B. 

income 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobe 

Suggest  that  families  nay  v;ant  to  supplement 
their  income  by  growing  and  presr^rying  more 
food. 

Suggest  that  th^  may  want  to  nrov:  more 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


C.  Give,  to  thcr?  '’ntereste^.  t'  • f o' lowing 
references : 

How  to  Know  the  Common  Yegete,ble 
Insects  til) 

Illinois  Vegetable  Garden  Guide  (7) 

Growing  Small  Fruits  in  the  :iO!ne 
Garden  ■pn 

D.  Discuss  when  and  how  these  circulars  should 
be  used. 

E.  Suggest  that  they  may  want  to  preserve  more 
of  the  food  th^  produce. 

F.  Give  the  following  bulletins  to  those 
interested ; 

Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  (3) 

Freezing  Cooked  and  Prepared  Foods  (9) 

How  to  Frepare  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
for  Freezing  (lOl 

G.  Discuss  when  and  how  these  circulars  should 
be  used. 

H.  Point  out  that  personal  satisfaction  also  enters 
into  the  picture  and  this  must  be  considered. 


I.  Emphasize  that  the  farm  can  be  detrimental 

also,  especially  if  good  records  are  not  kept. 
In  other  words,  just  as  in  other  phases  of 
living,  money  can  be  spent  on  farm  work  that 
is  forgotten  about  unless  records  are  kept 
to  show  where  the  money  goes,  and  retmms. 


J.  Emphasize  that  it  is  very  important  to  get 
wise  and  satisfactory  returns  for  each  dollar 
spent  in  fanning  if  one  is  to  make  his 
living  on  the  farm. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


K. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  the  kind  of  labor  used  will 
influence  to  a large  extent  the  amount  of 
returns;  such  as,  children  working  in  some 
areas  instead  of  hiring  labor.  Other  could 
be  - buying  a new  or  used  tractor,  buying  or 
raising  feed,  fertilizing  crops,  pastures,  etc. 


VIII . R*eview 
next 
meeting 


A.  Explain  that  in  the  next  meeting  (Number  9) 
that  this  area  of  business  and  family  records 
will  be  discussed  further 5 but  that  your 
desire  is  that  they  begin  thinking  about 
their  businesses  (farms)  now' in  terms  of 
how  to  elevate  their  methods  to  increase 
earnings.  (Get  more  from  wluit  they  have). 

State  that  you  will  also  discuss  keeping  family 
and  business  records  for  those  who  do  not  farm. 


B.  Explain  that  in  the  next  meeting,  you  will 
have  handouts  with  blanks  for  record  keeping 
for  business  and  family  records. 

C.  Emphasize  that  since  this  is  near  income  tax 
time,  that  hopefully,  these  records  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  them  at  this  time  as  well 
as  for  future  planning. 


D.  Explain  that  you  will  assist  in  any  way 
possible  on  ai^r  questions  when  you  make  your 
visits . 

E.  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions  at  the 
present  time. 

F.  Summarize  by  mentioning  the  items  that  have 

been  discussed  at  this  meeting:  Planning 

family  finances,  financing  educational  goals, 
utilizing  business  records  to  help  accomplish 
these . 

G.  Remind  families  again  that  you  will  be  visiting 
their  homes  soon  and  helping  with  any  problems 
that  they  might  have  in  filling  out  the  farm 
record  forms  and  that  the  next  meeting  will  con- 
tinue with  more  information  to  help  them  in  these 
areas . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


H. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Express  appreciation  for  the  attentiveness  and 
cooperation  the  families  have  shown* 


IX.  Close^^the 
meeting 


A.  Thank  everyone  for  attending. 

B.  Express  a desire  to  see  them  at  the  next  meeting. 

C . Adjourn . 

D.  Turn  off  tape  recorder. 
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VISUAL  GUIDE  6-1 


VISUALS  FOR  EIGHTH  GROUP  MEETIMG 


R*epare  newspaper  advertisements  for  use  in  comparing  prices . 
(These  should  be  prepared  well  in  advance  of  the  meeting.) 


Method 


A.  Secure  enough  copies  of  a single  issue  of  a local  newspaper 
so  that  each  family  will  have  a copy. 

B.  Locate  grocery  advertisements  in  the  paper  from  three  or 
more  different  stores. 

C.  Select  items  that  are  listed  by  different  stores  so  prices 
may  be  compared. 

D.  Locate  these  items  on  Handout  6-1  or  add  them  to  the  form. 
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HAMDOUT  8-1 


COMPARING  PRICES 


Item 

Stores 

"A"  1 

1 "B" 

"C” 

Bacon  (sliced) 
Milk 

Ground  beef 

Sausage 

Macaroni 

Weiners 

Cabbage 

Washing  powder 

Lettuce 

Rib  steak 

Bologna 

Canned  peaches 

Coffee 

Shortening 

Pinto  beans 

Napkins 

Flour 

Pig  starter 
Hog  supplement 

Dog  food 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 
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TEACHING  FLAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  EIGHTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  Family  Financial  Management 

TOPIC:  Developing  Financial  Plans  and  Using  Business  and  Family 

Records 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  eighth  group  meeting 

To  motivate  families  to  analyze  goals  and  how  to  attain  them 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  business  record  keeping 
among  family  members 

To  develop  a desire  in  families  to  attain  goals  through  a 
better  business  record  keeping  system 

To  motivate  families  to  attend  ninth  group  meeting 

SITUATION: 

Families  are  planning  ways  to  improve  financial  Blanagement. 

Families  desire  to  understand  better  ways  to  attain 
educational  goals. 

Families  desire  to  keep  better  farm,  business  and  family 
records . 

Families  need  assistance  in  attaining  goals  and  establishing 
a record  keeping  system. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I . Prepare  for 

A. 

Review  teaching  plan  for  eighth  group  meeting. 

the  visit 

B. 

Secure  copies  of  Handout  8-1,  Comparing 
Prices . 

C. 

Prepare  summary  pages  of  eighth  meeting  for 
each  family.  Handout  8-2. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


D. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Secure  copies  of  bulletins  used  in  the  eighth 
group  meeting. 

How  to  Know  Common  Vegetable  Insects  (ll) 
Illinois  Vegetable  Garden  Guide  (7)~ 

Growing  Small  Fruits  in  the  Home  Garden  (4) 
Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  f3) 

Freezing  Cooked  and  Prepared  Foods  (9) 

How  to  Prepare  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for 
Freezing  (10) 


II . Make  home 
visit 


A.  Compliment  family  on  improvements  they  have 
made . 


III.  Review 
eighth 
group 
meeting 


B.  Associate  visit  with  last  group  meeting. 

A.  Families  not  attendir^  eighth  meeting. 

1.  Review  proceedings  of  eighth  group  meeting. 

2.  Distribute  copies  of  Handouts  8-1  and  8-2 
and  newspaper  ads. 

3.  Briefly  explain  each  of  the  handouts. 
Explain  how  newspaper  ads  were  used. 

Suggest  they  may /want  to  fill  in  Handout 
8-1  at  a later  time. 

4.  Explain  that  Handout  8-2  is  a summary  of 
the  last  group  meeting  and  that  you  would 
like  for  them  to  have  a copy.  Review 
materialrwith  family  members . 

5.  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions  you 
might  answer. 

6.  Suggest  family  might  desire  to  produce 
and  prepare  more  of  their  food  at  home. 

7.  Hand  out  circulars  and  suggest  when  and 
how  they  may  be  used . 

B.  Families  attending  eighth  meeting# 

1.  Briefly  review  eighth  meeting. 

2.  Determine  if  families  are  having  trouble 
completing  the  form  you  passed  out  at  the 
previous  meeting. 

3*  Determine  if  family  needs  additional  forms. 

4.  Offer  to  discuss  with  family  ways  that 
money  saved  can  be  used  to  fulfill 
established  goals. 
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jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  AccCTnplish  Jobs 


5.  Explain  that  after  working  with  the  form 
on  grocery  shopping  for  awhile,  one  will 
just  naturally  look  for  bargains,  but  that 
it  is  always  good  to  make  a shopping  list 
before  going  shopping. 

6.  Determine  if  there  are  ai^  questions 
concerning  the  last  meeting  on  financial 
management,  educational  goals  or  business 
records . 

7*  Encourage  families  to  make  use  of  the 
bulletins  given  them. 

8.  Discuss  the  bulletins  in  which  the  families 
are  interested. 


IV.  Motivate 

families  to 
attend  next 
group 
meeting 


A.  Remind  family  of  previous  discussion  on  the 
importance  of  record  keeping. 

B.  Mention  that  business  and  family  record  keeping 
will  be  di^lcussec  further  in  the  ninth  meeting 
and  that  if  possible  you  would  like  for  them 
to  attend. 


C.  Point  out  that  families  who  do  not  farm  or 
operate  other  types  of  businesses  will  also 
benefit  from  the  meeting  because  family 
record  keeping  will  be  discussed. 

D.  Inform  families  of  time  and  place  of  the  next 
meeting  and  express  your  expectation  of 
their  attendance. 


V.  Conclude 
visit 


A.  Express  appreciation  to  the  families  for  the 
visit. 


B.  Bid  families  goodby. 


VI.  Record  visit 


A.  After  leaving  residence,  tape  record  your 
reactions  to  the  visit* 


B.  Conplete  the  written  visit  report. 

C.  Replace  family  folders  in  office  file. 
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HANDOUT  8-2 


SUMMARY  OF  EIGHTH  GROUP  MEETING 


Financial  Management  + Keeping  Good  Farm  Records  = Accomplished 

Goals . 

In  the  eighth  meeting,  the  newspaper  advertisements  from 
different  gorcery  stores  in  the  vicinity  were  compared  as  to  the 
"best  buys"  for  a particular  week.  On  the  form  distributed  at  the 
meeting,  Handout  8-1,  the  one  you  now  have,  the  sale  prices  on 
different  items  were  compared  as  to  which  would  be  the  best  buy. 

In  some  of  the  examples  worked  during  the  meeting,  one  store  could 
be  as  much  as  one  dollar  cheaper  than  the  others  on  just  a five 
dollar  purchase.  This  could  amount  to  several  dollars  saved  over  a 
period  of  time. 

It  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  that  educational  goals  for  the 
children  become  more  of  a reality  when  money  can  be  saved  on  different 
items  purchased  for  the  home  and  farm,  Mar^  families  in  attendance 
believed  that  the  comparisons  used  for  grocery  shopping  could  also 
be  applied  to  other  items  purchased  for  the  home  such  as  furniture, 
appliances,  etc.  They  decided  that  each  time  money  was  saved  on  a 
purchase,  it  provided  a means  of  reaching  tentative  or  established  goals. 

Another  item  discussed  at  the  meeting  which  will  be  covered 
fully  in  group  meeting  number  nine  was  the  use  of  business  records. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  meeting  that  records  help  show  one  where 
his  money  is  being  spent  in  the  business  (e,g,  farm  enterprise) 
and  helps  determine  if  sufficient  returns  are  coming  in  to  warrant 
the  expenditures.  It  was  determined  in  the  meeting  that  income 
and  expenses  in  the  farming  operation  are  just  as  important  toward 
getting  a true  financial  picture  of  the  family  finances  as  the 
records  kept  for  budgets.  It  was  also  emphasized  that  business 
objectives  should  be  established  to  help  in  attaining  the  family's 
overall  goals , 

Some  of  the  methods  talked  about  in  the  meeting  included  the 
possibilities  of  growing  vegetables  at  home,  canning  and/or  freezing 
these,  and  growing  one's  own  beef  or  pork  because  meat  was  estab- 
lished as  being  one  of  the  more  costly  items  in  grocery  shopping. 

Here  again,  one  sees  that  all  our  meetings  work  together  - are 
interrelated  - toward  accomplishing  overall  goals. 

The  bulletins  on  gardening  and  food  preparation  can  be  useful 
in  reducing  family  food  bills.  The  local  agricultural  teacher  can 
help  in  obtaining  other  useful  bulletins , 
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HANDOUr  8-2  - continued 


All  the  families  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  felt  they  had 
benefited  from  the  discussion  and  were  able  to  visualize  better  how 
they  mi^t  improve  their  record-  keeping  systems  and  find  ways  to 
make  their  money  go  farther.  The  next  meeting  will  help  even  more 
in  this  respect .because  it  will  deal  in  much  greater  detail  with 
business  and  family  record  keeping.  The  discussion  of  family  record 
keeping  will  be  useful  to  all  families,  not  just  to  those  vdio  farm. 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  NINTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  ImpETOving  the  Family  Income 

TOPIC:  Adjusting  Family  Resources  to  Increase  Family  Income 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  motivate  the  families  to  inventory  their  land,  labor  and 
and  capital  resources . 

To  develop  the  ability  to  determine  what  changes  should  be 
made  in  the  business  to  increase  income. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  determine  ways  to  carry  out  plans 
for  increasing  earnings. 

To  motivate  the  family  to  adopt  the  kinds  of  records  needed 
to  determine  current  earnings,  expenses  and  relative  efficiency. 

SITUATION: 

Families  have  been  discussing  the  establishment  of  financial 
goals  and  the  planning  and  budgeting  of  expenditures. 

All  families  have  either  attended  the  last  meeting  or 
received  individual  instruction  on  all  material  covered  in 
the  group  meeting. 

Families  are  interested  in  ways  of  increasing  family  income. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I . R*epare  for 
the  meeting 


A. 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Arrange  meeting  room  and  secure  tape  recorder. 

R*epare  copies  of  Handout  9-l>  A GJide  to 
Farm  Decision  Making. 


C . Become  thoroughly  familiar  with  Handout  9“1 
and  anticipate  possible  points  of  difficulty. 


D.  Secure  copies  of  the  following  record  books  from 
the  local  Farmers  Home  Administration  Office: 
Farm  Family  Record  Book(s)  (one  for  each 
farm'  family) 

Business  and  Family  Record  Book(s)  (one 
for  each  non-rarm  family) 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


E. 


Steps  to  Accomplr!.sh  Jobs 

Become  familiar  with  various  types  of  available 
record  systems  which  might  fit  the  needs  of 
the  families • 


II.  Open  the 
meeting 


A.  Welcome  families  and  express  appreciation  for 
attendance . 


B.  Make  sure  all  persons  are  acquainted. 

C . Turn  on  tape  recorder . (if  any  new  families 
are  present,  explain  the  purpose  of  the  tape 
recorder • ) 

D.  Encourage  families  to  ask  questions  or  make 
comments  at  any  time  during  the  meeting. 


III. 


Review 
previous 
meeting  and 
motivate 
participants 


A. 


ReMnd  that  in  the  mores  recent  meetings  the 

following  have  been  discussed: 

1.  Ways  of  adjusting  family  finances  so  that 
educational  goals  can  be  attained. 

2.  Determining  immediate  and  long-range 
goals . 

3.  Examining  fixed  and  flexible  expenditures 
of  family. 

4.  Developing  some  basic  budgeting  techniques. 

5.  Examining  ways  of  planning  family  expendi- 
tures . 


B.  Point  out  that  most  everyone  is  interested 
in  raising  his  income,  and  in  order  to  do 
that  it  is  necessary  to  use  whatever  resources 
one  has  in  the  best  way  possible.  The 
purpose  of  this  meeting  will  be  to  briefly 
examine  the  resources  a farm  family  has  and 
how  these  might  be  adjusted  to  increase  the 
family  income. 


C.  Stress  that  no  one  will  be  expected  to  discuss 
any  specific  aspect  of  his  family  income. 

We  will  be  concerned  with  principles  and 
hypothetical  examples . 


IV. 


Introduce 
problem  area- 
determining 
family 


A. 


resources 


Examining  the  Kinds  of  family  resources . 

1.  Ask  the  question:  When  we  talk  about  the 

family  resources  what  kinds  of  things  do  you 
think  would  be  included? 
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2.  Write  the  responses  on  a visual  in  four 
different  columns  corresponding  to  the 
general  categories  of  landj  labor^  capitalj 
and  management . DO  NOT  lABEL  THE  COiLUMNS 
YET. 

3.  Encourage  responi>as  by  rephrasing  the 
question  a nr^miber  of  "^imes,  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  assist  the  families  in 
recognizing  as  many  of  their  resources 
as  possible. 

4.  When  no  more  responses  are  forthcoming  j 
write  the  general  titles  on  each  column 
and  explain  that  these  are  the  standard 
groupings  used  when  analyzing  a farm 
business.  Add  whatever  kinds  of  items 
that  may  not  Imve  been  mentioned. 

5.  It  should  be  recognized  that  the  family 
resourc  ixxilude  at  least  the  following: 

a.  Land 

- crop  land 

- pasture  and  woodlots 

- the  family  garden 

b.  Labor 

- husband's  labor 

- wife's  labor 

- children's  labor 

c . Capital 

- savings  and  borrowed  money 

- livestock 
« nachinery 

- crops  held  for  f^ed  or  marketing 

- buildings 

- etc. 

d.  Management 

- A person's  own  resourcefulnessj  and 
and  ingenuity,  and  ability  to  organize 
the  other  three  factors  to  produce 
maximum  income 

- This  resource  is  very  difficult 
to  measure. 

6.  Determine  if  there  are  any  additional 
comnents  or  questions. 

B.  Determining  how  the  resources  might  be  adjusted. 

1.  Explain  tlmt  we  will  now  look  at  each 
category  briefly  and  ask  ourselves  a few 
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Jobs  to  be  l^ne 


3. 


4. 

5. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

questions  to  see  if  there  are  possibilities 
for  improving  incomes. 

Under  using  the  farm  land  resource,  one 
or  more  of  the  following  questions  could 
be  discussed. 

a.  Wh^t  are  the  most  productive  enterprises 
for  the  conditions  found  in  this  area? 

b.  What  portion  of  the  family's  food 
budget  could  be  reduced  by  more  home- 
raised  meat?  (The  largest  single 
item  in  a typical  food  budget.) 

c . Which  enterprises  provide  the  quickest 
return  on  your  investment? 

d.  Should  a part-time  farmer  srecialize  in 
one  or  two  enterprises?  Which  ones? 

e.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  devoting 
part  of  the  farm  to  a recreational  area? 

f.  Other  questions  idiich  may  seem  appropri- 
ate. 

Devote  extra  time  to  examining  the  family 
garden  as  a means  of  utilizing  the  land 
resources  to  increase  income.  Discuss 
one  or  more  of  the  following  questions. 

a.  What  kinds  and  amounts  of  vegetables 
she  ad  be  included  in  a productive 
home  garden?  Fresh  lettuce,  carrots, 
etc . are  nice  for  summer  consumption, 
but  they  make  up  only  a small  fraction 
of  the  annual  food  budget. 

b.  What  portion  of  the  family's  food 
budget  could  be  reduced  by  home  grown 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  have  been 
canned  or  frozen? 

c.  What  vegetables  could  be  produced  for 
local  sales  - in  stores  or  roadside 
stands? 

d.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  expanding 
vegetable  production  into  a full  scale 
truck  farming  operation? 

f.  Other  questions  vdiich  mey  seem 
appropriate . 

Indicate  the  kinds  of  information  avail- 
able from  agricultural  ext^sion  service  on 
the  planning  of  productive  home  gardens. 

In  examining  the  labor  resource  indicate  that 
these  are  some  of  the  questions  vdiich  a 
family  could  ask  itself.  Some  may  be 
discussed  in  the  group  meeting. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


a.  Could  the  labor  of  the  wife  and 
older  children  be  used  to  develop  a 
better  home  garden? 

b.  Could  the  kinds  of  farm  enterprises  be 
expanded  or  changed  to  provide  more 
labor  on  the  farm  for  the  husband? 

c.  Should  the  kinds  of  farm  enterprises 
be  changed  so  that  the  husband  could 
work  off  the  farm  more  weeks  of  the 
year? 

d.  What  kinds  of  enterprises  require  a high 
labor  input?  a low  labor  input? 

e.  If  some  enterprises  were  expanded,  for  ex- 
ample, a:igarden  specialty,  crop, 

could  additional  labor  be 
hired  at  peak  times? 

f.  Other  questions  that  may  seem 
appropriate , 

6.  Relate  that  in  all  of  these  questions 
there  is  no  one  answer  for  everyone. 

Each  family  should  discuss  these  ideas 
further  and  make  its  own  decisions  based 
on  their  personal  preferences  and  needs* 
Emphasize  again  that  you  are  ready  to 
assist  them  in  getting  technical  information 
about  various  enteirprises  * 

7.  Point  out  that  in  discussing  the  use  of 
the  family's  farm  capital  resource,  we 
can  use  many  of  the  same  principles  and 
procedures  as  w?re  covered  in  the  previous 
meet ings . For  example : 

a.  In  budgeting  we  saw  it  was  necessary 
to  estimate  income  and  to  plan 
expendit ures. 

b.  We  saw  that  it  is  helpful  to  establish 
immediate  goals  and  long-range  goals* 

c*  We  saw  that  it  was  a wise  idea  to  shop 
around  and  consider  several  factors  be- 
fore making  purchases, 
d.  We  saw  it  was  necessary  to  summarize 
income  and  expenditures  periodically 
to  see  if  we  were  making  progress. 

8.  Emphasize  that  planning  €ind  summarizing 
the  income  €ind  "outgo"  of  farm  capital  is 
very  important  if  we  are  trying  to  determine 
how  much  the  farm  is  contributing  to  family 
goals . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13.. 


i4. 


15. 

16. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  you  have  a work  sheet  which 
included  many  of  the  ideas  we  have  been 
discussing  and  may  serve  as  a guide  in 
makii^  decisions  about  using  farm  capital 
resources . 

Distribute  Handout  9*1>  A Guide  to 
Famm  Decision  Making, 

Point  out  that  this  work  sheet  is  relatively 
easy  to  fill  out  because  much  of  the 
information  is  the  same  kind  that  is 
needed  foi  filling  out  income  tax  forms. 

Allow  a short  time  for  everyone  to  look 
over  the  form. 

Point  out  that  the  guide  contains  4 parts . 
Part  A is  a brief  inventory  of  the  resources 
now  in  use.  Part  B is  goals  - that  is, 
what  you  expect  these  resources  to  earn. 

Part  C is  a summary  of  what  the  resources 
actually  did  earn.  Part  D gives  an  idea 
of  how  much  of  the  earnings  went  to  the 
land  resource,  how  much  to  the  capital 
resource,  how  much  to  labor,  and  how  much 
to  management. 

Take  a few  minutes  to  explain  as  much  as  is 
necessary  for  completing  part  A - such  as 
how  to  estimate  total  family  labor  units, 
how  livestock  units  can  be  calculated,  etc. 

In  Part  B,  it  mi^t  be  helpful  to  arrive 
at  a common  expected  interest  rate  and 
labor  wage  for  family  labor,  tfey  also 
help  in  determining  the  value  of  January  1 
inventories  if  no  records  are  available. 
Determine  if  there  are  ar^r  further  questions, 
explain  that  this  is  to  be  completed  at 
ome  and  that  you  will  be  glad  to  assist 
them  if  they  desire,  either  in  completing 
it  or  in  discussing  how  it  can  be  used  to 
improve  the  family  income.  Emphasize  that 
this  is  a good  time  of  year  for  completing 
it  since  it  may  give  some  ideas  for  next 
spring. 


V. 


Introduce 
problCTi  area  - 
keeping  family 
and  business 
records 


A. 


Point  out  however  that  this  form  is  only,  as 
its  title  says,  a partial  guide  for  further 
decisions.  For  some  it  may  indicate  that  better 
records  should  be  kept  before  any  meaningful 
decisions  can  be  made. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

B.  Remind  that  business  income  and  expenditures 
are  just  as  important  to  keep  as  family  living 
expenses.  There' are  many  flexible  exj^enses  and 
day-to-day  expenses  which  are  easily  forgotten 
if  records  are  not  kept . Also  on  the  farm 
there  are  investments  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  such  as  new  equipment,  more  livestock, 
fertilizer,  etc.  Records  can  be  helpful 

in  deciding  which  investments  give  the  greatest 
return  for  each  dollar  spent. 

C . Point  out  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  record 
systems  available.  Some  records  are  more  easy 
to  vTork  with  than  others.  Express  your  willing- 
ness to  assist  the  families  in  selecting  a 
record  system  that  will  fit  their  needs . 

D.  Explain  that  a record  book  makes  record  keeping 
more  convenient. 

E.  State  that  you  have  secured  two  types  of  record 

books : one  for  farm  families  and  one  for 

non-farm  families.  Give  books  to  appropriate 
families . 

F.  Ask  all  families  to  look  at  Page  11,  the  form 
for  family  living  expenses . 

G.  Briefly  discuss  how  these  expenses  might  be 
listed . 

H.  Explain  that  there  is  a form  for  each  month's 
expenses . 

I.  Briefly  discuss  the  other  half  of  the  page 
concerning  operating  expenses  of  farm  or 
business . 

J.  Ask  families  to  look  at  the  pages  for  listing 
charge  accounts  and  other  credit  (pagr-s  8 and 
9 in  Farm  Book,  pages  ^ and  5 in  other  book) , 

K.  Briefly  discuss  how  these  should  he  filled  in. 

L.  Ask  families  to  take  the  record  books  home  and 
consider  using  them.  Offer  to  answer  questions 
about  them  during  your  next  visit. 


t 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


VI. 


R*eview 
next  meeting 


A. 


Remind  that  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  we 
said  that  borrowed  money  is  also  a type  of 
capital  resource  available  to  the  family  and 
must  be  used  wisely.  In  previous  meetings  we 
have  talked  about  credit  to  buy  autanpbiles, 
TV  sets,  etc.  In  our  next  meeting  we- will 
take  a closer  look  at  the  whole  topic  of 
how  to  use  credit  effectively. 


B.  Thank  the  families  for  their  participation 
and  indicate  that  you  think  the  meeting  has 
been  worthwhile. 


C.  Remind  again  that  each  family  should  continue 
discussing  these  ideas  among  themselves. 


VII.  Close  the 
meeting 


A.  Inform  them  that  you  will  be  visiting  them 
very  soon  and  will  have  another  form  which 
suDonarizes  scone  of  the  questions  tnat  have 
been  discussed  in  this  meeting. 


B.  Adjourn. 

C.  Turn  off  tape  recorder. 
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HANDOUT  9-1 


A GUIDE  TO  FARM  DECISION  MAKING* 
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ERIC 


A.  Resources  now  in  use: 

1.  The  labor  force  (man-months  of  farm  work) 

2.  Number  of  major  farming  machines 
3*  Acres  of  crop  land 

4.  Acres  of  pasture  and  woodland 

5.  Total  acres  in  farm 

6.  Units  of  livestock 


B.  What  farm  resources  are  expected  to  earn: 

7.  Value  of  farm  $ @ 

8.  Operating  capital  used 


B 


a.  All  machinery  and 
equijiment 


b.  All  livestock,  Jan.  1 

c.  All  crops,  feed,* Jan.  1 ^ 

d.  Total  operating  capital 
9*  Farm  labor  used: 

a.  Months  for  operator 


i 


@ 


b.  Months  for  rest  of  family 

c.  All  hired  labor,  months 


10.  Total  expected  for  one  year’s  use  of  all  resources 

(items  7 "to  9) 

C.  What  the  resources  actually  earned: 

11.  Sale  of  all  crops  during  year  $ 


$ 
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HANDOUT  9-1  - continued 


12.  Sale  of  livestock  and  products 

13.  Miscellaneous  farm  income  $ 


l4.  Total  cash  income  for  year 

(items  11  to  13) 

E 

15*  Farm  expenses  and  depreciation 

16.  Net  earnings  from  farm  (item  l4  minus, :15) 


17.  Adjustment  for  inventory  change 


F $ 


18.  Value  of  home  used  products  $_ 

19*  Use  of  operator's  home  for  year  $_ 


20,  Additions  to  net  income  (items  I7  to  19)  $_ 

21,  Total  earnings  of  farm  resources( items  16  and  20)^ 


D,  Distribution  of  resource  earnings: 

22,  Earnings  credited  to  farm  (item  7 above) 

23,  Earnings  credited  to  operating  capital  (item  8-d)$ 

24,  Paid  to  hired  workers  (item  9~c)  $_ 

25,  Left  for  work  of  family  (item  21  minus  22-23-24)  $_ 

26,  Expected  earnings  for  family  (items  9“ a and  9'=U)  |$_ 


FOOTNOTES: 

A,  Use  convertible  units  such  as:  1 cow  = 2 young  cattle  = 

5 pigs  raised  = 100  hens. 

B,  Interest  that  land  capital  should  earn, 

C,  Interest  that  operating  capital  should  earn, 

D,  Wage  suitable  for  family  work  done. 
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HAMDOUT  9-1  - continued 


IJ.  All  farm  expenses  plus  livestock  bought  but  not  wages 
or  interest  paid, 

F,  Account  for  change  in  value  of  feed  and  livestock, 
first  and  last  of  year. 

G.  Rent  rate  for  use  of  house  and  grounds. 


♦Adapted  frcxA  i%lcne, 
Farm  and  Home,  Ames, 


Carl  C . , Decision  Making  and  Management  for 
Iowa : The  Iowa  State  College  Press,  1958,  p, , 80 , 
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TEACHING  HAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  NINTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  the  Family  Income 

TOPIC:  Adjusting  Family  Resources  to  Increase  Fami.ly  Income 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  ninth  group  meeting. 

To  encourage  further  disf'ossion  of  possible  adjustments  in 
family  resources . 

To  assist  families  in  identifying  the  kinds  of  additional 
information  they  may  need. 

To  encourage  families  to  begin  an  organized  system  of  farm 
records . 

To  motivate  teen  agers  to  consider  their  future  and  financial 
management . 

To  motivate  families  to  attend  the  tenth  meeting* 

SITUATION: 

Some  families  attended  the  ninth  group  meeting  and  received 
Handout  9-lj  A puide  to  Farm  Decision  Making,  and  may  be 
ready  to  discuss  it. 

No  families  have  received  Handout  9-2,  Rating  of  Ideas  for 
Resource  Adjustment . 

A supplement-?  Handout  9-3?  is  attached  to  provide  a summary 
for  those  who  did  not  attend  the  group  meeting  and  a review 
for  those  who  did  attend. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I . Prepare  for 
the  visit 


A. 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Review  teaching  plan  for  ninth  group  meeting. 

Secure  copies  of  Handout  9-1  for  those  families 
not  attending  the  last  meeting. 


C.  Secure  one  copy  for  each  family  of  Handouts: 

9-2  (Rating  of  Ideas  for  Resource  Adjustment) 

9-3  (Getting  the  Best  Use  from  Family  Resources) 
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t Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Secure  one  copy  for  each  family  with  teen-agers 
of:  ttoney  Talk  for  Teens  (6)  and  A Date  with 

Your  Future  (1), 


II . Make  home 
visit 


A.  Compliment  the  family  on  any  achievement  of 
any  family  member. 


B,  Lead  conversation  toward  the  general  topic  of 
the  last  meeting  - how  to  increase  the  family 
income  by  adjusting  family  resources. 


III. 


Review 
ninth  group 
meeting 


A. 


For  Families  Mot  Attending  Ninth  Meeting 


1,  Indicate  that  you  felt  the  meeting  had  been 
good  and  that  you  are  sorry  they  were  unable 
to  attend, 

2,  Review  the  points  covered  in  the  ninth 
meeting,  making  certain  the  concept  of 
“family  resources"  is  understood  and  that 
the  various  resources  at  the  family’s 
disposal  are  recognized. 

3,  Distribute  Handout  9~2  and  carefully 
dxplain  its  value.  Discuss  whatever 
items  the  family  be  willing  to  talk 
about . 

4,  Distribute  Handout  9~1  sJid  supply  the 
necessary  information  so  that  the  family 

coo^lete  it  later, 

5-  Explain  how  Handout  be  used  in 

making  decisions  for  next  year, 

6,  Point  out  the  importance  of  using  some 

type  of  organized  farm  records  to  £issist  in 
farm  decision  making.  Indicate  the  kinds 
of  record  systems  that  are  available. 

7*  Distribute  Handout  9~3,  the  summary  of  the 
group  meeting.  Briefly  explain  what  it  is, 

8,  Determine  if  there  are  ai^  further  questions. 


B,  For  Families  Attending  Ninth  Meeting 


1,  Briefly  review  the  points  covered  in  the 
group  meeting. 

2.  Deo^ermine  if  the  family  has  any  questions 
about  Handout  9~1  which  they  received  or  if 
they  wish  to  discuss  its  implications.  (Try 
to  determine  if  the  family  has  given  it 
any  thou^t.) 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


3. 


4. 


5. 


m 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Distribute  Handout  9~2*  Explain  that 
it's  based  on  the  summary  of  the  ideas 
discussed  in  the  group  meeting.  Explain 
hovf  it  may  be  used.  Discuss  any  items  the 
family  had  seemed  interested  in  during  the 
meeting  or  seems  interested  in  now. 

Point  out  again  the  usefulness  of  business 
records  in  decision  making.  Describe  the 
kinds  of  record  systems  commonly  used  and 
where  they  might  be  obtained. 

Distribute  Handout  9-3 • Indicate  that, you 
thought  the  family  might  be  interested  in 
having  a copy  of  the  sunmary  of  the  group 
meeting  they  attended. 


IV. 


Introduce 
problem  area  ■ 
planning 
finances  to  B. 
meet 

educational 
goals  of 
children  C . 


Explain  that  teen-agers  often  have  their  own 
financial  problems  to  consider. 

Give  to  the  teen-agers  in  the  family  a copy  of 
each  of  the  following:  Money  Talk  for  Teens  (6) 

and  A Date  with  your  Future  (11). 

Suggest  that  the  teen-agers  read  the  material 
and  discuss  it  with  you  at  a later  date. 


V,  Motivate  A, 

family  to 
attend  next 
group  meeting  B. 


Remind  the  family  that  credit  cost  is  a very 
inqportant  item  in  financial  planning. 

Suggest  they  may  like  to  discuss  the  various 
types  of  credit  and  credit  cost  at  the  next 
meeting. 


VI.  Conclude 
visit 


A.  Inform  family  of  time  and  place  of  the  meeting, 

B.  Bid  the  family  good-by. 


VI,  Record  visit 


A. 


After  leaving  residence^  tape  record  your 
reactions  to  the  visit.  Record  any  observation 
that  might  be  of  future  use  in  analyzing  the 
family's  situation  or  in  planning  your  program 
with  them. 


B.  Complete  the  written  visit  report. 


!3.  Replace  family  folders  in  office  file. 
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HAKDOUr  9-2 


RATIHG  OP  IDEAS  FOR  RESOURCE  ADJUSTMENT 


Idea 

Possibility  for  m 

family 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

1.  Increasing  production  per  acre  of 
:^esent  farm  crops. 

2.  Increasing  the  efficiency  of 
livestock  production. 

3.  Changing  enterprises  to  include 
more  of  the  most  productive  ones 
in  this  area. 

4.  Specializing  in  one  or  more 
major  enterprises. 

Raising  more  home-grown  meat 
for  family  consumption. 

6.  Using  all  or  part  of  the  farm 
for  recreational  purposes. 

7.  Increasing  output  of  the  family 
garden  for  home  use. 

8.  Expanding  the  garden, to  include 
production  for  the  sale  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

9>  Specializing  in  a few  truck  crops. 

10.  Using  more  family  labor  to  expand 
the  garden  output. 

11.  Changing  or  expanding  enterprises 
to  provide  more  on  farm  labor 
for  the  husband. 

12..  Reorganizing  enterprise  so  that 
more  time  will  be  available  for 
off-farm  employment. 

13..  Selling  products  at  a better 

time  or  place  to  get  higher  prices. 
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HAIIDOUr  9"2  continued 


Idea 

Possibility  for  mci 

r family 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

l4.  Getting  tractors  and  other  farm 
machinery  that  are  bettei?  fitted 
to  farm  size. 

15.  Buying  better  quality  livestock. 

16.  Developing  a plan  for  using  more 
credit  wisely. 

17.  Ifeing  a better  system  of  records. 

18.  Getting  information  from  the  farm 
adviser^  agr.  teacher  and  others 
more  often. 

19.  Enrolling  in  courses  offered  by 
agr.  teacher > agr.  extension 
service,  etc. 
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HAMDOUr  9-3 


GETTING  THE  BEST  USE  FROM  FAMILY  PESOURCES 


What  do  we  mean  by  family  resources  ? Basically,  they  are  the 
various  assets,  the  various  means,  that  a family  has  that  can  be 
used  to  earn  money.  For  a farm  family,  these  resources  are  generally 
classified  into  four  categories  known  as  land,  labor,  capital,  and 


management.  These  broad  categories 
items : 

Land 

-€rop  land 

-Pasture  and  woodland 
-The  family  garden 

Capital 

-Savings  and  borrowed  money 

-Livestock 

-Machinery 

-Crops  held  for  feed  or  marketing 

-Buildings 

-Etc . 


include  at  least  the  following 


Labor 

-Husband's  labor 
-Wife's  labor 
-Children's  labor 

Management 

-A  person's  own  resource- 
fulness and  ability  to 
organize  the  other  3 
factors  to  produce 
maximum  income 


A farm  family  must  consider  each  category  and  ask  themselves  if  that 
particular  resource  is  being  used  to  its  best  advantage.  For  example, 
is  the  family  labor  supply  producing  as  much  income  as  it  can,  or 
would  it  produce  more  if  different  kinds  or  amounts  of  work  were 
done?  See  Handout  9-2  for  a list  of  some  of  the  ideas  a family  may 
want  to  discuss  and  evaluate  among  themselves . 

An  additional  guide  a family  may  use  in  making  its  decisions  is 
Handout  9-1*  III  deciding  how  to  adjust  its  resources,  a family 
must  first  make  a list  of  the  resources  it  has  to  work  with. 

Part  A of  the  form  is  a very  brief  inventory  of  these  items. 

Other  items  could  be  added  for  a more  complete  inventory. 

Part  B can  be  used  to  establish  goals  for  the  earnings  expected  from 
the  resources . This  should  be  fairly  easy  to  complete  by  making 
estimates  even  if  no  accurate  records  have  been  kept.  Part  C is 
a summary  of  the  actual  earnings  of  the  farm  resources . Most  of 
this  information  should  be  available  since  it  is  the  same  kind  that 
is  used  in  completing  income  tax  reports . 

Part  D tells  how  the  e€u:*nings  are  distributed  to  the  various  resources. 
^y  studying  the  distribution  of  its  earnings,  a family  may  find  that 
one  or  more  of  the  resources  are  not  being  efficiently  used.  By 
referring  back  to  Handout  9-2  it  may  provide  some  idea  as  to  how 
the  resources  may  be  adjusted  to  yield  more  income. 
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HANDOUT  9-3  - continued 


It  should  be  recognized  that  much  more  accurate  decisions  can  be 
made  if  an  organized  system  of  business  records  is  kept.  Business 
records  are  just  as  important  to  keep  as  family  budgeting  records , 
tfeuQT  exi>enses  can  be  overlooked  if  not  recorded.  Records  provide  a 
concrete  answer  when  deciding  which  enterprise  is  the  best  money- 
maker - and  which  is  a money  loser. 

Several  kinds  of  record  systems  are  available  from  the  County  Farm 
Adviser,  farm  machinery  dealers,  and  some  banks.  The  local  voca- 
tional agriculture  teacher  can  assist  the  family  in  selecting  a 
record  system  that  will  fit  its  needs , 
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TEACHING  HAN  FOR  TENTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  the  Family  Income 

TOPIC;  Using  Credit  Wisely 
OBJECTIVES: 

To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  contribution  of  credit 
to  ^mily  life. 

To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  production  potential  of 
credit . 

To  develop  ability  to  compare  and  select  best  credit  sources. 

To  motivate  families  to  resist  deceptive  credit  advertising. 

To  enable  families  to  incorporate  necessary  credit  into  family 
financial  plans . 

To  have  families  avoid  unwise  use  of  consumer  credit . 

To  have  families  use  production  credit  vrtien  advantageous  to 
business . 

To  have  families  compare  credit  sources  and  sel<2Ct  sources 
that  are  best  for  their  situation. 

SITUATION: 

Financial  situation  of  families  require  them  to  utilize 
consumer  credit. 

Some  of  the  home  farms  could  profit  from  the  investment  of 
productive  credit. 

The  financial  situation  of  families  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  to  obtain  credit  from  best  sources  and  makes  them 
highly  susceptible  to  unadvisable  credit  sources. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I . Prepare  for 
the  meeting 

A.  Review  teaching  plan. 

B.  Prepare  copies  of  the  folloiring  Handouts: 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

10-1,  Use  of  Credit 

10-2,  Hidden  Charges  for  Credit 

10-3,  Interest  Rates  Can  Be  Deceiving 

10-4,  Repaying  Long-Term  Loans 

10-5,  Establishing  a Good  Credit  Rating 


C.  Secure  writing  instruments  for  families. 

D.  Arrange  for  meeting  place. 

E.  Arrange  to  make  a tape  recording  of  the  meeting. 


II.  Open  the 
meeting 


F.  Obtain  information  of  credit  sources  for  use 
on  Handout  10-1. 

A.  Make  sure  all  persons  are  acquainted. 

B.  Ask  members  to  sit  in  a circle  so  you  may  have 
free  discussion. 


C . Explain  that  you  use  the  tape  recording  to 
review  the  meeting  and  plan  the  next  one. 
Turn  recorder  on. 

D.  Express  appreciation  for  each  member's 
presence,  and* encourage  each  iiiember  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  and  ask  questions  at  any 
time. 


m.  Review  A. 

previous 
meeting  and 
motivate 
participants  B. 


Explain  that  at  the  last  meeting,  family 
resources  were  discussed  in  terms  of  how  they 
could  be  invested  to  improve  family  well-being . 

Ask  families  to  mention  some  of  their  family 
resources  that  would  come  under  each  of  the 
headings  of  land,  labor,  and  capital. 


C.  How  could  their  present  situation  be  changed 
to  better  utilize  these  resources? 


D.  Ask  families  if  they  consider  credit  to  be 
important  in  making  these  improvements. 

E.  Explain  that  you  would  like  to  discuss  wise 
credit  use  since  it  is  so  important  to  them  and 
to  our  American  way  of  life. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


F, 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  most  of  the  business  done  today^ 
operates  throu^  the  use  of  credit.  Farming 
is  no  different  from  any  other  business  in 
this  respect.  Today  the  successful  farmer 
finds  that  he  may  need  to  borrow  money 
occasionally  so  that  he  can  increase  or 
improve  his  production. 


IV, 


Introduce 
problem  area- 
understanding 
the  use  of 
credit 


A. 


Introduction 

1,  Emphasize  that  crerHt  may  be  either  very 
beneficial  or  very  harmful,  depending  upon 
the  way  it  is  used, 

2,  Have  families  discuss  how  unwise  credit  use 
might  lead  to  undesirable  financial  situations, 

3,  Explain  that  for  a person  to  be  a wise  user 

of  credit  he  should  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  credit:  why  it  should  be 

used;  where  it  can  be  obtained;  the 
instruments  used  to  convey  credit;  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  lender  and  the 
borrower  to  each  other, 

4,  It  is  usually  considered  good  business  for 
a farmer  to  borrow  money  to  make  more 
money,  but  the  risk  involved  must  not  be 
too  great, 

5,  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  use  consumer 
credit  (buy  something  not  used  to  improve 
income)  to  improve  one’s  living  conditions, 

6,  We  should  remember  that  credit  should  be 
used  only  when  it  can  improve  the  economic 
social  well-being  of  the  family. 


B,  Comparing  credit  sources 


1,  Explain  that  credit  is  obtained  from 
many  different  sources  and  for  many 
different  purposes.  Thus,  it  is  easier 
to  study  credit  by  classes.  Explain  that 
you  would  like  to  discuss  different 

types  of  credit  sources  and  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages , 

2,  Distribute  Handout  10-1,  stating  that  if 
, memb^fs  Are  "interested^  you  will  go  over 

this  handout  and  diseucs  each  credit  source. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


3. 


k. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 


12. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

If  families  are  interested,  provide 
writing  instruments  and  explain  that  they 
may  wish  to  write  in  comments  as  they 
discuss  these  sources. 

Go  over  handout  item  by  item  and  discuss 
each  item.  Help  families  determine 
location  of  local  sources.  Discuss 
relative  interest  rates , convenience 
of  loans  and  other  factors  associated  with 
the  credit  sources . 

Discuss  credit  classes.  Help  families 
better  understand  the  differences  of  these 
Classes  by  having  them  suggest  other  uses 
that  might  be  made  of  each  class. 

Point  out  that  short-term  loans  often  have 
higher  interest  rates  than  long-term  loans. 
But  long-term  loans  usually  require  more 
collateral  to  obtain. 

Explain  that  short-term  and  intermediate 
loans  are  most  common  and  are  usually 
smaller  tlmn  long-term  loans . 

Comment  on  the  various  sources  of  short- 
term credit. 

Point  out  that  merchants  and  dealers  usually 
charge  the  most  for  credit.  This  cost 
may  not  be  revealed  in  the  interest  rate. 
Explain  that  the  total  cost  of  a long-term 
loan  is  very  high  because  of  the  time 
involved.  Thus,  it  is  very  important  to 
choose  a good  source  of  long-term  credit. 
Discuss  each  source  of  long-term  credit . 
Point  out  that  FHA  loans  usually  have  the 
lowest  interest  rates  but  these  loans  are 
not  always  available. 

Encourage  families  to  make  a thorough  study 
of  various  sources  before  securing  leans. 


C.  Determining  credit  costs 


1.  Emphasize  that  all  credit  costs  money. 
Sometimes  it  is  easy  to  determine  what 
credit  will  cost  and  sometimes  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  cost.  Anytime 
something  is  obtained  before  the  full 
price  is  paid  credit  is  used- 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


Stops  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Remind  the  families  that  in  the  booklet 
you  gave  them  a few  weeks  ago  Making  the 
^tost  of  Your  ^toney  (l)  there  was  a story 
of  a man  who  was  considering  buying  a 
car.  This  man  was  going  to  buy  the  car 
on  credit  but  he  did  not  realize  what 
the  credit  would  cost  him. 

Distribute  Handout  10-2,  Hidden  Charged 
for  Credit  a lo  explain  that  this  shows 
what  that  man  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
credit  which  he  thought  was  free. 

Go  over  this  handout  and  discuss  with 
families . 

Explain  that  even  when  an  interest  rate 
is  stated  for  a loan  that  it  may  not 
reveal  the  true  cost  or  true  interest  rate. 
Distribute  Handout  10-3  and  explain  that 
the  true  interest  rate  may  not  be  shown 
in  a stated  intcj^st  rate.  It  partly 
depends  on  the  payment  schedule. 

Read  and  discuss  this  hand,out  with  families. 


D.  Securing  desirable  credit  terms. 

1.  Emphasize  that  even  though  credit  cost 

was  high  for  some  short-term  loans  it  would 
really  count  up  for  long  term  loans . 

2.  Ask  families  to  estimate  what  the  interest 
could  amount  to  for  $1,000  over  a 10  year 
period.  They  might  use  the  rate  of  6^  for 
interest,  which  would  be  $60.00  a year, 
times,  10  years,  to  give  a total  interest 
charge  of  $600.00. 

3.  Explain  that  the  type  of  repayment  plan 
will  affect  the  total  interest  charge  for 
a long-term  loan. 

4.  Amortization  is  a term  used  by  creditors 
to  indicate  a repayment  plan  tliat  reduces 
the  principal  with  each  payment.  Amortiza- 
tion will  save  a large  amount  of  the  interest 
charge  for  a long-term  loan. 

5 . Tell  families  that  you  would  like  to  show 
them  an  example  of  an  amortized  loan . 
Distribute  Handout  10-4. 

6.  Read  over  the  handout  with  families  and 
discuss  how  the  unpaid  balance  reduced 
with  each  payment . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


7-  Discuss  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  a loan  that  was  amortized  and  one  that 
was  not • 


E.  Establishing  a good  credit  rating. 


1.  Point  out  that  since  the  cost  of  credit 
varies  with  conditions  of  the  loan,  it  is 
extremely  important  to  be  able  to  obtain 
the  most  favorable  loan  conditions. 

2.  Add,  that  loan  conditions  that  creditors 
are  willing  to  offer  depend  largely  upon 
the  credit  rating  of  the  borrower. 

3.  Ask  families  if  they  would  likt:  to  review 

a few  of'.the  things  that  creditbrs  consider 
makes  a desirable  borrower. 

4.  Distribute  and  discuss  Handout  10-5. 


V . R*eview  next 
meet ing 


A. 


Ask  for  any  questions  or  comments  on  credit 
that  families  would  like  to  discuss. 


B.  Assure  families  that  you  would  gladly  discuss 
any  specific  questions  when  you  visit  their 
homes . 

C.  Explain  that  it  is  your  job  as  an  agriculture 
occupations  teacher  to  assist  them  in  any  way 
possible  because  their  taxes  help  pay  your  salary. 

D.  Explain  that  there  are  several  other  services 
in  the  community  that  are  available  to  them 
for  which  their  taxes  pay* 

E.  Point  out  that  if  they  are  interested,  they 
can  discuss  these  services  at  the  next  meeting 
so  they  could  better  use  them. 


F.  Explain  that  you  will  discuss  this  further  with 
them  when  you  visit  them. 


Close  the 
meeting 


A.  Express  appreciation  for  their  participation. 

B.  Adjourn  the  meeting. 

C.  Turn  off  tape  recorder. 
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HAHDOUr  10-1 


USE  OF  CREDIT 


Most  farm  credit  is  used  for  production  purposes , Loans  may 
be  usdd  to  buy  land,  buildings,  improvements,  equipment,  seed,  or 
livestock.  A sound  production  loan  should  increase  income.  It  should 
(l)  repay  the  loan,  (2)  pay  the  interest,  (3)  compensate  for  the 
risk  involved  and  (4)  leave  something  for  profit. 

Classes  of  Credit 


There  are  three  classes  of  farm  credit;  short,  intermediate,  and 
long-term. 

1.  Short-Term  loans  are  for  a year  or  less.  Such  a loan  might 
be  used  to  buy  feeder  cattle,  bt^  fertilizer,  seed  and  feeds,  meet 
living  expenses  until  maturity  of  crop,  hold  crops  for  better 
marketing,  or  finance  other  operations  which  will  be  "'cashed-in" 
within  a year. 

2.  Intermediate  loans  mi^t  buy  machinery,  dairy  cattle,  or 
in  a few  cases,  carry  a crop  from  one  year  to  another.  Such  loans 
are  from  1 to  5 years . 

3>  I^^-Term  loans  are  made  to  buy  land  and  make  permanent 
in^ovements  — build  barns,  houses  and  granaries  or  tile  land. 

Sources  of  Credit 


SHORT  AND  INTERMEDIATE  LOANS 

1.  Coniaercial  Banks  usually  make  short  term  loans  at  reasonable 
rates.  Host  local  bankers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  farmers  in 
their  communities  and  can  give  good  service  on  this  type  of  loan. 

I^cal  Banks: 

Comment  ^ : 

2.  Production  Credit  Associations  are  cooperative  associations 
set  up  by  Confess  in  1933  to  finance  crop  and  livestock  production. 
Loans  can  also  be  made  for  repair,  improvement  and  altering  farm 
buildings  or  farm  homes,  or  to  refinance  debts  made  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Applications  are  made  through  the  local  association  office. 

Location  of  local  office: 


Comments 


HAWDOU?  10-1  - contirxued 


3*  Farmers  Home  Administration  makes  short  and  intermediate  term 
loans.  FHA  usually  has  lower  inters ^t  rates  than  most  credit  sources. 
Borrowers  are  given  help  in  improving  their  management.  Loans  run 
up  to  5 years.  Applications  are  filed  with  local  5€unners  Home 
Administration  offices. 

liOcation  of  local  office: 

Comments : 

4.  Merchants  and  Dealers  grant  credit  when  a farmer  biys  goods 
"on  time."  Often  no  written  agreement  is  given  with  this  type  of 
credit.  The  merchant  just  adds  his  credit  costs  to  the  selling  peri^e. 
It*s  hard  for  the  biyer  to  know  the  actual  rate  of  interest  charged. 

When  bt^lng  farm  equipment  or  autot'^obiles  it  is  soirietimes  cheaper  to 
borrow  the  money  from  a bank  and  pay  cash  to  the  dealer,  rather 

than  bt^ing  the  item  "on  time." 

Comments : 

5.  Individuals  are  common  credit  sources.  Often  a tenant  is 
financed  by  his  landlord  or  some  relative.  Such  arrangements,  however, 
depend  on  mutual  confidence.  They  are  often  more  flexible. 

comments : 

6.  Private  Loan  Commnies  are  common  but  questionable  sources 
of  short-term  credit.  They  vary  widely  in  reliability,  flexibility 
and  interest  rates.  These  agencies  usually  have  the  highest  interest 
rates  of  all  cvedit  sources,  but  the  true  credit  cost  is  often 
disguised  by  a lot  of  legal  and  financial  terms. 

Comments : 

LONG-TERM  LOANS 

1.  Federal  Land  Banks  and  local  farm  loeui  associations  offer 
nationwide  farm  credit  on  a cooperative  plan. 

Federal  Land  Banks  make  only  first  mortgage  farm  loans.  A 
farmer  must  join  his  local  farm  loan  association  before  he  can  borrow 
funds.  Federal  Land  Bank  loans  cannot  exceed  6^  percent  of  the  normal 
value  of  the  farm.  These  loans  are  amortised  over  a long  period  of  time. 

Loce^tion  of  district  office: 

Comments : 
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HAMDOUr  10-1  - continued 


2.  Life  Insurance  Companies  are  an  important  source  of  mortgage 
loans.  Mai^  of  them  make  loans  designed  to  fit  a wide  variety  of 
conditions . 

Local  companies: 

Comments : 

3*  Farmers  Home  Administration  under  its  farm  ownership  program, 
makes  some  loans  to  help  tenants  purchase  farms.  This  agency  also 
makes  insured  farm  mortgage  loans. 

Comnents : 

4.  Individuals  are  an  uncertain  source  oi  long  term  credit. 

Death  or  emergency  might  force  rep^ment  of  the  loan  at  an  awkward 
timeU  HowevB£9  ijidlv^duals  who  sel^  farms  are .frequently  a desirable 
source  of  credit  when  they  are  willing  to  take  a mortgage  from  the 
buyer  on  favorable  terms  for  a large  portion  of  the  purchase  price 
of  the  farm. 

Comments : 
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HANDOUT  10-2 


HIDDEN  CHARGES  FOR  CREDIT 

$^00.00  — This  is  the  price  the  salesman  said  the  car  would  sell 
for. 

- 350.00 — This  is  the  "sale*'  price  the  salesman  offered  to  sell  for. 
150.00  — The  salesman  implied  the  buyer  would  save  this  much. 

But,  let's  see  how  much  the  car  would  really  cost. 


$12.50  — 

This  is  the  monthly  payments  the  bi^'er  would  have  to  pay. 

X 36  — 

The  buyer  would  have  to  make  this  many  payments. 

7500 

$450.00  — 
-350.00 

This  is  the  real  cost  to  the  buyer. 

$100.00  — 

This  is  the  cost  above  the  "sale"  price  of  the  car. 

This  is  often  called  interest,  C€irrying  charges,  insurance, 
closing  costs,  etc. 

IT  IS  WISE  TO  UNCOVER  ALL  HIDDEN  COSTS  BEFORE  SIGNING  A SALES 
CONTRACT. 
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HANDOUT  10-3 


INTEREST  RATES  CAN  BE  DECBIVINC- 
An  Example 


Bill  went  to  a loan  compai^r  to  borrow  $1,000  to  buy  some 
furniture  for  his  home.  The  loan  con^any  tells  Bill  thlit  they 
will  loan  him  the  money  at  6^  interest  which  will  be  $60.00, 
giving  a total  of  $1,060  to  be  repaid  in  monthly  installment  over 
12  months. 

But  let's  look  at  Bill's  repayment  schedule  and  see  what  the  true 
interest  is  on  the  loan. 

Month  Amount  Bill  pays  on  the  Amount  of  the  loar.  Bill 

j^sfc  of  the  month has  to  use  during  month 


Jan. 

$1,000 

Beb. 

88.33 

912 

March 

88.33 

824 

April 

88.33 

736 

May 

88.33 

648 

June 

88.33 

^60 

July 

88.33 

472 

Aug. 

88.33 

384 

Sept. 

88.33 

296 

Oct. 

88.33 

208 

Nov. 

88.33 

120 

Dec . 

88.33 

32 

Jan. 

88.33 

$1^060.00 

We  can  see  that  Bill  won't  get  to  use  the  whole  $1,000  for  the 
whole  year,  but  he  will  pay  interest  on  the  $1,000  for  a whole  year. 
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HANDOUT  10-3  ■ continued 


The  amount  of  the  loan  which  Bill  has  to  use  decreases  each  month. 
Actually,  over  the  year  Bill  will  only  have  a monthly  average 
of  $156.00  of  the  loan  to  use,  for  which  he  pays  $60.00  interest. 
The  true  interest  for  this  loan  will  be  11. 63^. 


THE  REPAYirar  PLAN  AFFECTS  THE  TRUE  INTEREST  RATE  OF  A LOAN. 
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HANDOUT  10-4 


REPAYING  LONG-^ERM  LOANS 


It  is  important  to  have  a long-term  loan  amortized  (set  up 
so  that  each  payment  pays  off  some  of  the  loan)  so  the  cost  of 
the  loan  will  be  lower. 

Look  at  the  payment  on  the  next  page  and  notice  how  the 
xvipaid  balance  is  lowered  with  each  payment.  This  type  of  repayment 
plan  reduces  the  total  cost  of  the  loan. 

The  total  repaid  on  this  loan  over  the  34  and  l/2  year  period  - 
was  $25,768.43.  If  we  subtract  the  original  loan  value  of  $l4,000, 
we  can  see  ^*hat  the  borrower  paid  $11,763-^3  on  interest. 

If  this  loan  had  not  been  amortized  it  could  have  cost  the 
borrower  the  full  4^  of  the  loan  per  year.  This  would  have  been: 

$l4,000  original  loan 
* X hjo  interest  rate 

$560  interest  per  year 
X 34  1/2  no.  of  years 

$19,320  Total  interest 

By  having  an  amortization  payment  plan,  the  borrower  saved: 

$19,320.00  straight  interest 

-11^768.43  amortized  interest 

$ 7,551.57  saved 


THE  COST  OF  A LONG-TERM  LOAN  DEPENDS  ON  THE  REPAYMENT  HAN. 
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HANDOUT  10-4  - continued 


PAYMENTS  UNDER  A STANDARD  AMORTIZATION  PAYMENT  PLAN 


Installment 

Number 

Total 

Installment 

Interest 

R*incipal 

Unpaid 

Balance 

1 

$378.00 

$280.00 

$ 98.00 

$13,902.00 

2 

378.00 

278,04 

99.96 

13,802,04 

3 

378.00 

276,04 

101.96 

13,700,08 

4 

378.00 

274.00 

104.00 

13,596.08 

5 

378.00 

271.92 

IC6.08 

13,490.00 

7 

378.00 

267.64 

110.36 

13,271.44 

8 

378.00 

265.43 

112.57 

13,158.87 

9 

378.00 

263.18 

114,82 

13,044.05 

10 

378.00 

260,88 

117.12 

12,926.93 

# # 
60 

378.00 

62,76 

# # # # 
315.24 

2,822.95 

61 

378.00 

56.46 

321.54 

2,501.41 

62 

378.00 

50.03 

327.97 

2,173.44 

63 

378.00 

43.47 

334.53 

1,838.91 

64 

378.00 

36.77 

341.23 

1,497.68 

65 

378.00 

29.96 

348.04 

1,149.64 

66 

378.00 

22,99 

355.01 

794.63 

67 

378.00 

15.89 

362.11 

432.52 

68 

378.00 

8.65 

369.35 

63.17 

69 

64.43 

1.26 

63.17 

-0- 

$25)768,43  Total  amount  repaid 
-14^000, 00  Original  Loan 


11,768.43 


Interest  for  34  1/2  years 
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HAUDOUr  iO-5 


ESTABLISHING  A GOOD  CREDIT  RATING 


Agencies  that  lend  money  must  take  precautions  to  assure  that 
the  borrower  will  meet  his  principal  and  interest  obligations, 

S'ome  factors  lenders  consider, 

1,  FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  THE  BORROWER,  The  lender  is  primarily 
interested  in  the  amount  of  collateral  that  the  borrower  has  with 
which  to  back  pff  the  loan.  He  will  also  be  interested  in  any  other 
debts  the  prospective  borrower  has. 

2,  BORROWER'S  ABxilTY  TO  REPAY  THE  LOAN,  The  lender  is 
interested  here  in  the  borrower’s  ability  to  make  money.  This 
influenced  by  the  soundness  of  the  business  or  the  reliability  of 
the  borrower's  income, 

3,  PURPOSE  OF  THE  LOAN,  It  is  easiest  to  secure  credit  to 
finance  ventures  that  will  increase  income.  Money  lenders  are 
reluctant  to  advance  credit  for  family  living  purposes , Money 
used  in  this  way  is  used  up  and  does  not  produce  inccxae  to  repay 
the  loan.  Creditors  require  more  collateral  on  loans  of  this 
type  than  on  those  where  the  money  is  to  be  used  for  productive 
purposes, 

4,  CHARACTER  AND  REPUTATION  OF  THE  BORROWER^  Lenders  often 
investigate  the  borrower  on  the  following: 

- (a)  Past  record  of  repaying  loans  and  the  number  and 
size  of  debts  presently  outstanding. 

(b)  Inaccurate  or  false  statements  concerning  the 
financial  position  and  income- earning  capacity, 

(c)  Whether  he  has  used  bankruptcy  or  compromise  of 
debts  or  other  legal  means  to  avoid  repayment  of 
debts . 
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TEACHING  FLAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  - FOLLOWING  TENTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  the  Family  Income 

TOPIC:  Using  Credit  Wisely 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  tenth  group  meeting. 

To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  production  potential  of  credit. 

To  develop  ability  to  compare  and  select  best  credit  courses. 

To  motivate  families  to  resist  deceptive  credit  advertising. 

To  enable  families  to  incorporate  necessary  credit  into 
family  financial  plans. 

To  have  families  avoid  unwise  use  of  consumer  credit. 

To  have  families  use  production  credit  when  advantageous 
to  business . 

To  have  families  compare  credit  sources  and  select  sources 
that  are  best  for  their  situation. 

SITUATION: 

Finsincial  situation  of  families  requires  them  to  utilize 
consumer  credit. 

Some  of  the  home  farms  could  profit  from  the  investment  of 
productive  credit. 

The  financial  situation  of  families  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  tc  obtain  cr  edit  from  best  source;^;  and  make  them  highly 
susceptible  to  onadvisable  credit  sources. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I.  Prepare  for 
visit 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Secure  copies  of  Handouts: 

10-1,  Use  of  Credit 

10-2,  Hidden  Charges  for  Credit 

10-3)  Interest  Rates  Can  Be  Deceiving 

10-4,  Repaying  Long-Term  Loans 

10-^,  Establishing  a Good  Credit  Rating 

10-6,  Using  Credit  Wisely 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


Review  teaching  plan  of  tenth  group  meeting. 


C.  Review  A Date  With  Your  Future  ( 10)  'and  Rbney 
Talk  fogGleens  Til) . These  booklets  were  given 
to  teen-agers  on  last  visit. 


II . Make  home 
visit 


III . Review 
tenth 
ggoup 
meeting 


A.  Initiate  visit  by  responding  to  some  improvement 

family  has  made. 

B.  Associate  visit  with  last  group  meeting. 

A.  Families  Mot  Attending  Tenth  Group  Meeting 

1.  Explain  that  the  last  meeting  was  concerned 
with  credit. 

2.  Explain  that  you  thought  they  might  like 
to  briefly  discuss  the  main  points  of  the 
meeting.  Distribute,  Handout  10-6  and 
explain  that  they  may  keep  this  material 
in  their  folder  for  reference. 

3 . Go  over  Handout  10-6  with  the  family  and 
distiibute  other  handouts  as  they  are 
ready  for  them. 

4.  As  they  review  handouts  add  any  additional 
comments  that  might  have  been  presented 

at  the  meeting. 

5.  Comment  on  each  handout  as  they  review  it, 
and  respond  to  any  questions  they  may  have. 

B.  Families  Attending  Tenth  Group  Meeting 

1.  Remind  family  that  the  last  meeting  was 
concerned  with  credit. 

2.  Explain  that  you  have  a summary  of  the 
discussion  at  the  meeting.  Distribute 
Handout  10-6. 

3.  Briefly  review  the  handout  and  determine 
whether  or  not  the  family  has  developed 
any  questions  concerning  the  use  of  credit. 

4.  Discuss  any  plans  the  family  may  have- 
concerning  making  better  use  of  credit. 

5.  Determine  if  the  family  members  have  any 
questions  on  credit  with  which  you  can 
assist . 
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Jobs  to  be  Dor.e 


IV.  Introduce 
problem 


A. 


area  - 
planning 
finances  to  B. 
meet 

educatinnal 
goals  C . 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Ask  teen-agers  whether  or  not  they  read  the 
two  booklets  you  gave  them  on  your  previous 
visit. 

Discuss  any  questions  they  may  have  about 
money  management  or  planning  their  futui=e. 

Discuss  future  credit  problems  that  might 
arise  with  teen-agers  and  their  use  of  credit • 


V . Motivate 
family  to 
attend  next 
group 
meeting 


A.  Remind  family  of  the  various  agencies  available 
to  assist  with  credit  and  credit  problems. 

B.  Suggest  that  there  are  several  other  agencies 
available  to  assist  families  with  various 
problems . 


C . Suggest  that  these  agencies  and  their  services 
will  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting  and  they 
would  probably  be  interested  in  learning 
more  about  them. 


D.  Explain  that  most  of  these  agencies  are 
supported  by  their  tax  money.  And  most  of 
their  services  are  free  and  available  to 
anyone . 


E.  Determine  if  family  has  any  particular  area 
or  question  that  they  would  like  to  be 
discussed  at  the  next  meeting. 


VI ^ Conclude  the 
visit 


A.  Express  appreciation  for  family's  cooperation 
and  hospitality. 


B.  Bid  the  family  good-by. 


VII.  Record  the 
visit 


A.  After  leaving  residence,  tape  record  your 
reactions  to  the  visit.  Record  any  observa- 
tion that  might  be  of  future  use  in  analyzing 
the  family's  situation  or  in  planning  your 
program  with  them. 


B.  Complete  the  written  visit  report. 


C.  Replace  family  folder  in  office  file. 
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HAHDOUT  10-6 


USING  CREDIT  WISELY 


Credit  is  an  important  part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Itost  businesses  today  operate  through  the  use  of  credit.  Farming  is 
no  different  from  any  other  business  in  this  respect.  Today,  the 
successful  farmer  finds  that  he  ma^"  need  to  borrow  money  occasionally 
so  that  he  can  increase  or  improve  his  production.  Consumer  credit 
is  also  used  to  improve  one’s  living  conditions. 

Credit  is  easier  understood  by  studying  the  different  types  and 
sources  of  credit.  See  Handout  10-1  for  a discussion  of  credit 
classes  and  credit  sources. 

All  credit  costs  money,  but  the  consumer  may  not  realize  he 
has  to  pay  for  credit.  Sometimes  the  salesman  tal.^s  of  easy  payment 
plans  or  various  charge  accounts  and  makes  the  consumer  think  the 
credit  is  free  when  it  is  not.  See  Handout  10-2  for  an  example  of 
how  much  an  easy  payment  plan  may  cost. 

Even  when  the  interest  rate  is  known  it  may  not  be  a true  interest 
rate.  See  Handout  10-3  for  an  example  of  how  a stated  interest  rate 
may  be  misleading. 

The  cost  of  credit  for  a long-term  loan  may  be  very  high.  It 
is  important  to  have  a repayment  plan  that  reduces  the  principal 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  loan*  See  Handout  10-4  for  an  example  of 
how  a special  repayment  plan  can  save  the  borrower  money. 

In  order  to  obtain  credit  when  you  need  it  and  to  obtain 
favorable  loan  terms  it  is  necessary  to  have  a good  credit  rating. 
Handout  10-5  lists  some  of  the  factors  that  contribute  to  a good 
credit  rating. 

One  should  remember  to  use  credit  only  when  it  can  improve  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  family.  The  unwise  use  of 
credit  can  destroy  a family's  security. 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOR  ELEVENTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  the  Family  Income 

TOPIC:  Utilizing  Community  Services 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  some  of  the  financial  aspects  of  attaining  family 
educational  goals. 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  public  health  services 
available  in  the  community. 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  public  education  and  library 
facilities  that  are  available. 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  sources  of  technical  agriculture 
information. 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  how  to  utilize  the  employment 
agencies  in  the  community. 

To  motivate  families  to  take  advantage  of  all  services 
provided  by  governmental  and  other  agencies  in  the  community. 

SITUATION 

Some  of  the  families  have  attended  previous  meetings . 

Those  that  have  not  attended  were  kept  informed  of  what 
transpired  through  instructional  visits. 

All  families  have  been  informed  of  this  meeting. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I . Prepare  for 
the  meeting 


A. 

B. 

C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Review  teaching  plan. 

Arrange  for  meeting  place. 
Arrange  to  record  meeting. 


D.  Secure  the  following  information  for  use  in 
handouts . 

1.  Location  of  public  library  and  hours  of 
operation . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10, 

11, 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Lists  of  adult  courses  to  be  offered  in 
the  community, 

Name  of  County  Superintendent  of  Instruction 
and  location  of  his  office. 

Name  of  Home  Agent  and  location  of  her  office. 
Location  of  Health  Department,  hours  of 
service,  phone  no. 

Name  of  County  and/or  School  Community 
Nurse , 

Location  of  OEO  Office,  phone  no. 

Location  of  representative  of  Social 
Security  Administration, 

Name  and  phone  of  local  agriculture 
teacher , 

Name  of  County  Farm  Advisor,  location  of 
office , 

Locations  of  SCS  and  ASC  offices. 


II , Open  the 
meeting 


E,  Secure  copies  of  Handouts: 

11-1,  Educational  Services 
11-2,  Health  Services 
11-3)  Job  Training  Services 
11-4,  Agriculture  Services 

A,  Have  families  be  seated. 

B,  Explain  that  the  purpose  of  the  tape  recorder 
is  to  record  points  that  you  make  and  to  aid 

in  planning  future  meetings.  Turn  recorder  on, 

C , Welcome  the  families  to  the  meeting . 


D,  Introduce  family  members  that  are  present, 

E,  Express  appreciation  to  those  present, 
especially  to  those  that  may  have  assisted 
in  arranging  for  the  meeting. 


Ill , Review  A, 

previous 
meeting  and 
motivate  B. 

participants 


Begin  meeting  by  reviewing  some  activities  of 
immediate  past  meeting. 

Remind  that  one  of  the  most  important  topics 
of  discussion  has  been  the  adjustment  of 
family  finances  so  that  educational  goals 
can  be  attained. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  much  planning  is  often  necessary 
for  goal  attainment. 


D.  Review  that  one  of  the  last  areas  discussed  that 
may  be  of  assistance  to  some  families  was 
that  of  credit. 

1.  Credit  should  be  used  cautiously  and  only 
when  necessary. 

2.  Interest  rates  and  other  "hidden"  charges 
should  be  carefully  investigated. 

3.  Credit  does  frequently  have  a place  in 
family  financial  management  provided  it  is 
used  wisely. 


IV.  Introduce  A. 
problem  area- 
understanding 
the 

importance  of  B. 

community 

services 


Explain  that  certain  services  are  provided  by 
the  government  and  other  organizations  to  the 
citizens  of  your  county  and  other  areas . 

Inform  that  these  services  are  available  to  all 
persons  and  that  we  should  take  advantage  of 
them. 


C.  Remind  that  some  of  these  services  are  supported 
by  our  tax  money  and  we  have  a right  to  use 
them.  Other  services  are  provided  by  organiza- 
tions to  which  we  donate  contributions  during 
annual  fund-raising  drives . Still  other 
services  are  provided  by  various  civic 
organizations  which  raise  their  funds  by 
various  means . All  people  contribute  money 

to  these  organizations  and  we  are  therefore 
entitled  to  use  any  services  which  they  provide. 

D.  Explain  that  many  people  use  these  services. 

We  should  all  use  them  when  we  need  to.  Many 
of  these  services  aid  in  balancing  the  family's 
budget  and  in  the  achievement  of  family  goals . 

E.  Emphasize  that  when  we  speak  of  community 
services  we  are  speaking  of  many  different 
services . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


V. 


Introduce 
problem  area  - 
identify ir^ 
community 
services 
available 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Community  services  available 

1.  Write  the  following  question  on  a visual: 
What  are  some  of  the  community  services 
that  are  available? 

2.  Determine  if  the  families  have  any 
suggestions . 

3»  Write  the  following  list  on  a visual* and 
comment  briefly  on  each: 

Educational  Services 
Health  Services 
Job  Training  Services 
Technical  Agriculture  Services 


B.  Educational  Services 


1.  Distribute  Handout  11-1,  Educational  Services. 

2.  Remind  that  some  of  the  educational 
facilities  have  been  discussed  in  previous 
meetings . 

3.  Discuss  Handout  11-1.  (Go  over  the  items 
presented  clarifying  and  expanding  upon 
each  of  the  services.  Mention  any 
additional  services  which  are  not  listed 
but  which  are  available.)  Supply  names, 
locations,  and  phone  numbers  needed  for 
obtaining  these  services. 

4.  Determine  if  the  families  have  any  questions 
pertaining  to  the  educational  services . 

C . Health  Services 


1.  Distribute  Handout  11-2. 

2.  Explain  that  the  health  service  provides 

a valuable  service . Many  families  regularly 
go  to  the  health  services.  The  vaccines 
they  have  are  usually  fresher  than  those 
of  doctors  because  they  give  more  injections . 
Naturally  we  want  our  families  to  have  the 
best. 

3.  Discuss  Handout  11-2,  (Go  over  each  item 
presented.)  Supply  names,  locations, 

and  phone  numbers  needed. 

4.  Determine  if  the  families  have  any 
questions . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


D. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Job  training 


1.  Distribute  Handout  11-3 » 

2.  Remind  families  that  Job  training  and  educa- 
tion have  been  discussed  in  previous 
meetings.  This  meetirig  we  are  concerned 
with  Job  training  services  that  let  people 
work  while  they  learn  or  with  services 
which  pay  students  while  they  attend  Job 
training  centers . 

3.  Discuss  Handout  11-3-  Supply  names, 
locations  and  phone  ntnubers  needed 
to  obtain  these  services. 

4.  Determine  if  the  families  have  ar^''  questions. 


E.  Agriculture  services 


1.  Distribute  Handout  U--4. 

2.  Comment  that  there  are  several  agiicultui’e 
services  available. 

3*  Discuss  Handout  11-4.  Supply  names, 
locations  and  phone  numbers  needed  to 
obtain  these  services. 

4 . Determine  if  there  are  ar^'  questions . 

F.  Additional  services 


1.  Determine  if  the  families  have  any  additional 
services  to  add  to  the  list-  There  are 
other  services  but  these  are  the  most 
important  * 

2.  Explain  that  all  of  the  services  discussed 
are  avaiir^le-  Our  tax  monies  pay  for 
them  and  w,  :re  entitled  to  use  them. 

3.  Encourage  the  families  to  always  seek 
out  and  use  these  services . 

4.  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions. 

VI.  R*eview  next  A.  Explain  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  the  la»it 
meeting  in  this  series  and  that  a review  of  all  meotings 

will  be  the  focus  for  the  evening. 

B.  Emphasize  that  people  who  get  ahead  make  use  of 
community  services . Explain  that  you  are 
available  to  help  them  in  any  way  possible. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


VII.  Conclude 

the  meeting 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  you  believe  this  has  been  a 
good  meeting. 


E,  Encourage  families  to  ask  any  questions  that 
they  may  have  during  your  visits. 

C.  Thank  those  that  attended,  especially  those 
that  might  have  helped  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  meeting. 

D.  Adjourn  the  meeting.  (Perhaps  refreshments  and 
a social  hour  will  follow.) 


E.  Turn  off  tape  recorder. 
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HAWDOUT  11-1 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 


Public  Library 


The  public  library  is  available  for  use  by  all  people.  Many 
interesting  books  are  available  for  both  children  and  adults . A 
number  of  people  already  take  advantage  of  this  service . Parents 
need  to  encourage  their  children  to  read  good  books . They  can  do  this 
best  by  taking  them  to  the  library.  A librarian  is  always  present  to 
help  anyone  with  a.ny  problem* 

The  library  is  located  . It  is  open 

. A regional  library  service 

supplies  books  to  the  library.  If  a book  is  not  in  the  local  library, 
the  librarian  will  make  arrangements  to  get  it  for  you  from  the 
library  service . 

Adult  Courses 


Courses  for  adults  are  sometimes  offered  in  the  county.  These 
Include  general  basic  education  courses  and  special  education 
courses . Some  of  these  courses  ai*e  for  adults  who  did  not  finish 
high  school  and  would  like  to  further  their  education*  Adult  courses 
to  be  offered  are  as  follows : * 


High  School  Diploma  for  Adults 

This  is  a service  whereby  adults  who  did  not  complete  high 
school  may  be  awarded  a certificate.  It  is  known  as  a General 
Equivalency  Diploma  (GED).  The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Ifr.  will  be  glad  to  answer  ai^  questions  you  may  have. 

His  office  is  located  . The  cost  for  the  certificate 

is  $10.  This  money  would  be  wisely  spent  ii  one  needs  a diploma. 

Home  Agent 


The  Home  Agent  assists  families  with  problems  pertaining  to 
the  home,  homemaking,  and  family  management.  They  help  wives  with 
the  problems  of  buying,  cooking,  canning,  and  freezing  food.  They 
assist  wives  in  sewing  and  making  clothes  and  in  furnishing  the 
heme.  Many  women  consult  the  Home  Agent  when  they  have  problems. 
Her  name  is  Her  office  is  located  

Head  Start 


Head  Start  is  a program  for  preparing  children  to  enter  the 
first  grade.  It  is  held  in  the  summer*  Children  are  eligible  to 
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HANDOUT  11-1  - continued 

; 

attend  Head  Start  when  they  are  getting  ready  to  start  school. 

It  is  held  in  the  local  school.  Contact  the  principal  of  the 
school  nearest  you.  Many  children  attend  each  smnmer. 


HANDOUT  11-2 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


Vaccinations 


Free  vaccinations  are  available  to  families  at  the  Health 
Department.  The  clinic  for  giving  these  vaccinations  is  located 

. It  is  open  for  this  service  

. The  vaccinations  given  are  for  diphtheria, 

lockjaw  (tetanus),  whooping  cough,  smallpox,  and  typhoid.  Oral  polio 
vaccine  is  also  given.  Tuberculin  skin  tests  are  given  persons  wanting 
them.  For  additional  information  call  . 

The  vaccination  program  provided  is  an  excellent  service.  All 
families  would  do  well  to  take  greater  advantage  of  this  service. 

Mar^  families  are  currently  receiving  some  benefits  from  this  service. 

Medical  Help 


is  the  county  nurse.  She  is  available  to 

make  free  visits  to  homes  to  give  aid  and  advise  if  a medical 
doctor  should  be  consulted.  She  usually  makes  only  one  visit  each 
time  a pereon  is  sick.  She  can  also  provide  inforration  on  family 
planning.  Contact  her  through  the  Health  Department,  or  through 
the  . 

Other  Services  Available 


The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO),  provides  a nurse  which 
will  visit  in  the  home.  The  nurse  gives  aid  and  free  non- prescription 
medicine.  Free  health  aids  are  also  available.  Free  transportation 
is  provided  to  visit  the  health  clinic  or  a doctor.  The  offices  are 
located  . Phone  . 

Social  Security 

The  Sociel  Security  Administration  has  a representative  located 

at  . Here  one  can  get  information  about 

Social  Sec^ity  and  sign  up  for  Medicare. 
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HAIfDOUr  11-3 


JOB  TRAINING  SERVICES 


Farb"Ticie  Work  for  High  School  Students 


This  is  a service  which  lets  young  people  attend  high  school 
and  work  part-time.  The  work  is  at  the  school  and  is  supervised 
by  school  personnel.  Students  usually  work  about  ten  hours  each 
week  and  receive  minimum  wages . Students  must  be  l6  years  old  to 
participate.  Contact  the  counselor  at  the  high  school  for  more 
information. 

On  Job  Training 

This  is  a program  whereby  people  are  placed  on  jobs  and  are 
paid  while  they  learn  the  job.  Valuable  experience  can  be  obtained 
through  this  program.  Your  questions  about  this  program  can  be 
answered  by  the  people  in  the  OEO  office. 

Jbb  Training 

Job  training  with  pay  is  provided  by  the  Job  Corps.  Extensive 
training  a*n  various  jobs  is  available.  Young  people  live  at  a 
training  center  while  receiving  the  training.  The  OEO  office  will 
be  glad  to  answer  your  questions . 
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HAtIDOUT  11-U 


AGRICULTURE  SERVICES 


Agriculture  Teaclier 

The  agriculture  teacher  at  the  high  school  is  available  to 
assist  with  problems  of  farming  and  related  agricultural  jobs. 

He  teaches  high  school  boys  and  girls  and  assists  them  with  projects 
and  in  securing  jobs  and  training  related  to  farming.  He  also  teaches 
adults . 

jJaitie Rhone  

Farm  Advisor 


The  Farm  Advisor  can  supply  pamphlets  and  brochures  on  many  of 
the  latest  trends  in  agriculture.  He  can  also  assist  with  problems 
that  you  have  v;ith  crops,  vegetables,  fruit  trees,  and  livestock. 

His  name  is  . His  office  is  located  

. Always  use  this  service  when  you  have 

agricultural  problems . 

Farm  Conservation 


Information  about  and  assistance  with  farm  conservation  is 
provided  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS) . Men  from  this 
office  help  farmers  among  other  things,  in  laying  out  pond  dams, 
drainage  ditches,  and  terraces.  This  is  a good  service  and  many 
farmers  make  use  of  it.  Office  is  located  at . 

Farm  Improvement 

Farm  improvement  help  is  provided  by  the  ASC  (Agriculture 
Stabilization  and  Conservation).  Maps  of  farms,  information  on 
farm  controls,  and  help  as  to  how  to  improve  the  farm  are  provided. 
This  service  also  helps  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  some  farm 
improvements.  Part  of  the  costs  of  certain  crops,  pond  construction, 
and  the  like  is  provided.  Office  is  located  at  . 

Forestry  Service 

The  Forestry  Service  provides  information  and  assistance  in  the 
care  of  woddlands . Tree  seedlings  are  also  available  thi’ough  this 
service . 
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TEACHING  PLAN  FOP  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  ELEVENTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  the  Family  Income 

TOPIC:  Utilizing  Community  Services 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  activities  ot  eleventh  group  meeting. 

To  motivate  families  to  use  the  community  services  that  are 
available. 

To  show  families  how  the  use  of  community  services  can  aid 
them  in  achieving  financial  goals. 

To  motivate  families  to  attend  twelfth  group  meeting. 
SITUATION: 

Some  of  the  families  attended  the  eleventh  meeting. 

Other  families  did  not  attend. 

A supplement  is  included  to  review  the  meeting  for  families 
that  attended  and  to  summarize  for  the  families  that  did  not 
attend . 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


I . R*epare  for 
the  visit 


A. 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Review  teaching  plan  for  eleventh  group  meeting. 
Prepare  ditto  copies  of  the  following  Handouts 


11-1,  Educational  services 
11-2,  Health  services 
ll-3>  Job  training  services 
11-U,  Agricultural  services 
11-5 > Services  Specially  for  You 


C.  Secure  information  used  in  group  meeting 

concerning  names,  location  and  phone  numbers 
of  avai3n.ble  services . 


II . Make  home 
visit 


A.  Begin  conversation  by  commenting  upon  something 
of  which  the  family  is  proud  or  extremely 
interested . 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Lead  conversation  to  the  eleventh  group  meeting 
by  expressing  the  belief  that  you  thought  it 
was  a good  meeting. 


C . Explain  that  you  think  all  of  phe  meetings  and 
visits  are  enjoyable. 


III , Keviev 

eleventh 

group 

meeting 


D.  Express  appreciation  to  the  families  for  the 
nice  visits  you  have  had  with  them, 

A.  Families  Not  Attending  Eleventh  Group  Meeting. 

1.  Briefly  review  the  following  activities  of 

the  eleventh  meeting: 

a.  Educational  services;  distribute 
Handout  11-1,  Supply  names,  locations, 
and  phone  numbers  needed  for  obtaining 
the  services.  Discuss  the  handout, 

b.  Healtn  services;  distribute  and  discuss 
Handout  11-2,  Supply  names,  locations, 
and  phone  numbers  as  needed . 

c.  Job  training  services;  distribute 
and  discuss  Handout  11-3 • Supply 
names,  locations  and  phone  numbers 
as  needed, 

d.  Agricultural  services;  distribute 
and  discuss  Handout  11-4,  Supply 
names,  locations  and  jAione  numbers 
as  needed. 


B.  Families  Attending  Eleventh  Group  Meeting 

1.  Review  activities  of  the  meeting: 

a.  Discuss  who  provides  services: 

(1)  Various  governmental  agencies 

(2)  Civic  clubs 

(3)  Other  organizations 

b.  Investigate  how  these  services  are 
financed : 

(1)  Contributions 

(2)  Fund  raising  projects 

(3)  Taxes 

c . Determine  the  community  services  that 
are  available  in  the  county,  (Briefly 
review  Handouts  11-1,  11-2,  ll-3>  and 
n-4.) 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Detemine  if  there  are  any  questions 
pertaining  to  the  community  services  that 
are  available , 

Explain  that  everyone  assists  in  financing 
most  of  the  community  services  provided  > 
Taxes  are  used  by  many  agencies  and  everyone 
pays  taxes  thus  everyone  should  make  use  of 
these  services. 

Inform  that  using  these  services  helps 
families  attain  financial  goals.  One  of 
the  big  money-savers  is  securing  vaccina- 
tions at  the  health  department  rather  than 
paying  medical  doctors  for  the  same 
vaccine.  The  vaccine  of  the  health  depart- 
merxt  may  be  of  better  quality  and  fresher 
since  they  give  more  vaccinations  than 
many  doctors. 

Remind  that  there  are  many  other  services 
which  can  assist  the  family  in  achieving 
goals. 

Give  families  Handout  11-5. 

Encourage  families  to  read  the  material 
and  ask  questions  pertaining  to  it  at 
the  next  meeting. 


V , Motivate 
families  to 
attend  next 
group 
meeting 


A.  Remind  that  during  the  meetings  and  visits 
we  have  discussed  many  ways  of  helping 
families  establish  goals  and  attain  them, 

B.  Explain  that  some  families  have  revised  their 
goals  and  are  striving  to  attain  them. 


C , Illustrate  that  sometimes  we  make  hasty 
decisions.  We  fail  to  analyze  a situation 
before  we  make  a decision.  Goals  should  be 
revised  if  they  were  made  hastily.  We  need 
to  have  realistic  goals  that  challenge  us 
but  which  appear  attainable . 

D,  Emphasize  that  we  need  to  change  our  goals 

if  they  prove  to  be  impractical.  Never  should 
we  stubbornly  continue  to  attempt  goals  that 
are  beyond  reach.  Especially  this  is  true 
in  the  education  of  children  and  finances , 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


E. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  we  should  not  give  up  our  goals 
without  attempting  to  resolve  difficulties. 
We  fehould  remember  the  old  saying  "where 
there  is  a will,  there  is  a way." 


VI . Conclude 
the  visit 


F.  Inform  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  designed 
to  help  families  analyze  and  adjust  goals. 

A.  Express  appreciation  to  the  family  for  the 
visit  that  you  have  had. 


VII . Record 
visit 


B.  Determine  if  the  family  has  emy  questions  or 
problems  that  you  could  help  them  with. 

C.  Inform  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 

at  . 

D.  Bid  family  good-by. 

A.  After  leaving  residence,  tape  record  your  reac- 
tions to  the  visit. 

B.  Complete  the  written  visit  report. 

C.  Replace  family  folder  in  office  file. 
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HANDOUT  11-5 


SERVICES  SIECIALLY  FOR  YOU 


The  people  of  this  county  are  fortunate  to  have  a wide  variety 
of  services  available.  These  services  are  specially  for  you.  Many 
families  use  them  to  aid  in  achieving  family  goals.  Your  family  can 
use  them,  too. 

Everyone  has  a right  to  use  the  health,  educational,  job- 
training, recreational,  and  agricultural  services  that  are  available. 
These  services  are  financed  with  your  contributions  and  taxes . All 
people  help  to  make  these  services  available.  All  people  should  use 
them.  Using  them  helps  families  to  buy  more  of  the  things  they  need 
and  would  like  to  have.  Families  that  get  ahead  use  these  services 
every  time  they  are  needed. 

The  educational  services  are  provided  to  help  adults  and  children. 
These  services  are  to  help  adults  to  improve  their  trrining  and 
advance  in  their  jobs.  Children  are  provided  with  job  training  which 
will  help  them  in  getting  started  in  an  occupation.  Housewives  call 
upon  the  Home  Agent  when  they  have  problems  about  managing  the  home. 

The  agriculture  services  help  farmers  with  problems  they  have. 
Persons  in  jobs  related  to  farming  can  also  receive  help,  ^^y 
people  that  have  been  reared  on  farms  or  have  farmed  receive  help 
in  finding  jobs  related  to  farming. 

Our  leaders  have  recognized  the  value  of  community  services. 

They  saw  that  these  services  could  be  of  great  value  to  the  people. 
They  decided  that  taxes  and  other  means  should  be  used  to  finance' 
these  services.  All  of  us  help  to  pay  for  them.  All  of  us  should 
use  them*. 
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TE;»CHING  PEAI\t  FOP  TWELFTH  GPOUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  ImpETOving  the  Family  Income 

TOPIC : Reviewing  and  Revising  Family  Goals 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  review  activities  of  previous  meetings  and  instructional 
visits . 

To  motivate  families  to  review?  revise?  and  establish  realis- 
tic goals  for  family  members . 

To  involve  families  in  an  evaluation  of  the  preceeding 
meetings  and  instructional  visits. 

To  encourage  families  to  initiate  and/or  continue  budgeting. 

To  determine  if  families  would  be  interested  in  additional 
meetings . 

To  encourage  families  to  call  upon  school?  community?  and 
other  leaders  when  they  are  needed . 

SITUATION: 

Some  of  the  families  have  attended  previous  meetings . 

Those  that  have  not  attended  have  been  kept  informed  of  what 
transpired  in  these  meetings  through  instructional  visits . 

All  families  have  been  informed  of  this  meeting. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I . Prepare  for 

(Note:  Since  this  is  the  final  meeting?  the 

teacher  should  attempt  to  review  general  activities 
o|^  meetings  and  challenge  the  families  to 
establish  and  achieve  realistic  goals.) 

A.  Briefly  review  teaching  plans  of  all  preceeding 

the  meeting 

meetings . 

B.  Arrange  meeting  place. 

C.  Arrange  to  record  meeting. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


D. 


II . Open  the 
meeting 


A. 


B. 


C. 

D. 

E. 


Ill . heview  A . 

previous 
meetings  and 
motivate 
participants 

B. 


C. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

S ure  copies  of  the  following  Handouts  for 
each  person  at  the  meeting. 

12-1,  Reach  that  Goal 

12-2,  Changes  in  Management 

12-3,  Money  Management  Discussion  Topics 

Have  families  be  seated. 

Explain  that  the  purpose  of  the  tape  recorder 
is  to  record  points  that  you  make  and  to  aid 
in  planning  of  future  meetings.  Turn  recorder 
on. 


Welcome  the  families  to  the  meeting. 

Introduce  family  members  tnat  are  present . 

Express  appreciation  to  the  families  for 
attending.  Thank  those  that  may  have  assisted 
in  arranging  for  the  meeting. 

Explain  that  during  this  meeting  you  wish  to 
review  some  of  the  activities  of  previous 
meetings.  You  a].so  want  the  families  to  ask 
any  questions  they  have  pertaining  to  these 
meetings . 

Remind  that  in  the  first  meetings  we  discussed 
the  school,  its  guidance  program,  and  how  it 
prepares  children  to  secure  additional 
education  and  for  entry  into  the  world  of  work. 
We  also  discussed  how  families  should  begin 
establishing  goals  which  will  help  their 
children  an  finding  suitable  employment  and/or 
securing  the  additional  job  training  and 
education  needed. 

Explain  that  in  the  second  meeting  we  discussed 
the  schools  that  are  available  to  provide  the 
education  that  is  needed  beyond  high  school. 

The  financial  assistance  programs  for  education 
that  are  available  were  also  discussed. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


D. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Review  the  next  meetlrigs  by  explaining  that 
the  establishment  of  family  goals  was 
discussed.  We  saw  t^et  families  need  to 
study  their  situatir  n order  to  establish 
realistic  goals. 


E.  Remind  that  in  the  next  meetings  we  turned 
our  attention  to  family  financial  management. 
We  will  review  this  a little  in  this  meeting. 


IV.  Introduce  A. 
problem 
area  - 

establishing 
family  goals 

B. 


Explain  that  everyone  should  have  a goal 
(or  goals)  to  work  toward.  Goals  should  be 
established  in  the  light  of  the  present 
situation  and  that  which  appears  realisitc. 

Comment  that  optimism  should  be  used  when 
establishing  goals . We  should  establish 
goals  that  are  reasonable  but  which  are 
cnallenging.  We  should  look  and  hope  for  the 
"good"  and  not  for  the  "bed." 


C.  Emphasize  that  the  making  of  goals  is  not  an 
ejAbcrate  process.  It  is  simply  setting  some 
standard  or  level  to  which  we  can  aim.  We 
do  not  have  to  write  down  goals.  Many  times 
we  just  mentally  and  informally  weigh  to 
ourselves  where  we  want  to  go  or  get.  We 
establish  in  our  minds  this  "level"  and  take 
aim  for  it.  Goals  should  be  worthy  of  the 
effort  it  takes  to  achieve  them. 


D.  Illustrate  how  to  set  a goal  and  work  toward 
achieving  it.  Hand  out,  read  aloud,  and 
discuss  Handout  12-1. 


E.  Determine  if  there  are  any  questions. 

F.  Explain  that  families  should  go  to  their  school 
"people"  with  problems,  especially  the 
agriculture  teacher  end  counselor. 

G.  Remind  that  families  do  not  always  know  how  to 
get  children  admitted  to  schools,  and  training 
agencies.  W"ien  help  is  needed  they  should  call 
upon  their  agriculture  teacher. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


V. 


Introduce 
pETOblem  area  - 
impETOving 
family 
income 


A. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


General  introduction. 

1.  Observe  that  improving  one's  income  is 
something  that  is  faced  by  almost  everyone 
for  most  of  their  lives.  That  is,  it  is 
not  a problem  that  can  be  settled  once 
and  for  all,  but  rather  is  one  that  must 
be  met  again  and  again.  This  can  best 

be  done  if  one  has  a systematic  "plan  of 
attack . " 

2,  Point  out  that  one  possible  plan  of  attack 
could  consist  of  the  following  steps. 

Show  the  following  steps  on  a visual. 


a. 

analyze 

b. 

plan 

c , 

act 

d. 

evaluate  (or 

re-analyze) 

e . 

re- plan 

f. 

repeat  above 

steps 

3.  Expand  each  of  these  steps  into  a question 
and  write  them  on  the  board , Examples : 

a.  What  is  present  situation? 

b.  What  kind  of  changes  do  I want  to 
make? 

c.  Fow  do  I go  about  making  these 
obliges? 

d.  How  much  progress  am  I making? 

e.  Where  do  I go  from  here? 

4,  Discuss  each  step  separately.  In  dis- 
cussing the  first  step  (analyze)  indicate 
that  a few  possible  points  to  consider  are: 

a.  How  near  is  my  present  income 
meeting  ny  present  and  future  needs? 

b.  How  much  is  my  farm  producing? 

Could  it  be  improved? 

c . Which  part  of  the  business 
resources  could  be  better  used? 

d.  Is  my  off-farm  job  the  be^ct  I 
could  achieve? 

e.  What  are  some  possible  ways  to 
improve  myself  for  off-farm 
employment? 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


5. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


In  discussing  the  second  step  (plain) 
point  out  that  it  is  essentially  one  of 
setting  goals.  Some  of  the  possible 
goals  could  be: 


a.  Higher  cash  farm  income 

b.  Jfore  home  grown  food 

c.  Better  position  in  off-farm  job 

6.  In  the  third  step  (act)  indicate  that  the 

specific  changes  one  makes  is  a very  indivi- 
dual matter-  Some  possible  changes  to 
improve  income  would  include: 


a.  Use  better  farm  management 
practices . 

b.  Use  total  family  labor  more 
efficiently. 

c.  Change  farm  enterprises. 

d.  Keep  better  records# 

e.  Seek  information  about  opportuni- 
ties in  off-farm  jobs# 

f.  Seek  training  for  improvement  in 
off-farm  job. 

g . Change  jobs , 

7.  Point  out  that  the  fourth  step  (evaluation) 
is  very  important  if  a family  is  to  move 
forward  continuously,  A family's  needs  are 
constantly  changing  and  therefore  they  must 
be  ccrstantly  analyzing  their  efforts  end 
checking  their  progress  and  setting  new 
goals.  Some  questions  they  can  ask 
themselves  include : 


a.  How  many  of  our  original  goals  have 
we  met? 

b.  Which  action  steps  that  we  took 
were  the  most  successful? 

c.  What  further  changes  should  be 
made  to  meet  present  goals? 

d.  How  have  our  needs  changed? 

e.  What  future  needs  should  we  he 
planning  for  now? 

8.  Summarize  by  stressing  again  the  importance 
of  seeing  the  question  of  improving  family 
income  a?  a continuous  cycle  of  four  steps, 
Deteimne  if  there  are  any  questions  or 
comments , 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


B. 


Steps  to  Accompli.sji  Jobs 
Farm  record  keeping 


It  Review  with  families  points  made  in 

previous  meetings  concerning  the  keeping 
of  records  to  increase  farm  income. 

2.  Remind  families  that  the  keeping  of  records 
not  only  shows  what  amount  of  money  is 
spent  on  each  farming  enterprise,  but 
will  show  the  amount  of  income  each  enters 
prise  brings  in  return  (if  any)  to  offset 
expenses . 

3.  Impress  on  families  again  that  it  is 
important  to  establish  ob^jectives  and 
goals  in  each  farming  enterprise. 

Point  out  to  families  that  one  way  to  raise 
income  on  the  farm  that  has  been  discussed 
in  an  earlier  meeting,  was  to  ad^just 
resources  available  to  get  the  best 
possible  returns  from  each. 

5.  Remind  families  that  the  farm  resources 
included  land,  labor,  capital, t add 
management . 

6.  The  problem  is  to  adjust  these  to  make 
tVie  best  possible  program  available 
for  each  family. 

7-  Point  out  that  no  answer  is  available 

that  will  work  for  all  families,  but  that 
each  has  his  own  individual  likes, 
dislikes,  needs,  etc.,  to  meet. 

8.  Summarize  that  income  and  "outgo"  of 
farm  capital  is  very  important  in  deter- 
mining how  much  the  farm  is  contributing 
to  family  goals. 

9.  Many  kinds  of  farm  record  systems  are 

available  from:  state  universities, 

farm  machinery  dealers,  banks,  etc. 

Always  ask  the  agriculture  teacher  for 
help  when  it  is  needed. 


iT; . Introduce 
problem 
area  - 
improving 
business  and 
family 
financial 
management 


A.  Business  management 

1.  Remind  each  in  attendance  that  all  people 
are  interested  in  ways  of  increasing 
family  income. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


ry 


C.  * 


3. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Point  out  again  that  this  is  what  we  have 
been  discussing  in  the  establishment  of 
financial  goals  and  the  planning  and 
budgeting  of  expenditures. 

Present  a short  summary  of  better  manage- 
ment practices  for  the  farm: 

a.  Inventory  of  land,  labor,  and  capital 
by  management  so  that  all  are  increased 
or  decreased  to  reach  the  best  balance 
among  the  four. 

b.  Adopt  the  kinds  of  record  system 
needed  to  determine  current  earnings , 
expenses,  and  relative  efficiency. 

c . Analyze  records  and  enterprises  Ito  decide 
what  changes  need  to  be  made  to  increase 
earnings . 

d.  Determine  ways  to  carry  out  plans  for 
increasing  earnings. 

e.  Initiate  plan  of  action  that  is  decided 
upon. 


B.  Family  financial  management 

1.  Remind  families  that,  when  they  started 
considering  educational  goals  for  their 
children,  they  realized  that  the  financial 
reqairemonts  would  be  high. 

2.  Remind  that  the  rising  cost  of  living  and 
farming  operations  also  add  to  the  need 
for  good  financial  management. 

3.  Explain  that  they  then  discussed  how  to 
manage  family  finances  and  how  to  develop 
a simple  financial  budget. 

4.  Ask  if  families  have  any  questions  they 
would  like  discussed  about  financial 
management . 

5.  Distribute  Handout  12-2  and  explain  that 
you  would  3*ike  for  those  interested  to 
write  down  one  or  more  changes  they  havt 
made  in  the  management  of  their  family 
finances  in  the  past  year.  Explain  thit 
this  is  just  for  those  who  want  to  and 

if  someone  is  not  interested  they  need  not 
do  it.  For  those  who  are  interested,  they 
might  hand  them  to  you  after  the  meeting. 
They  need  not  sign  them. 


Jobs  to  be  Done 


VII.  Sinmnarize 
discussion 


A. 


B. 


VIII. 


Conclude 
the  meeting 


A. 


B. 


C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 


6.  Explain  that  you  would  like  to  discuss 
some  of  the  principles  of  financial 
management,  but  you  would  like  for  them  to 
consider  the  topics  on  Handout  12-3. 

7*  Distribute  Handout  12-3^  Explain  that  you 
would  like  for  each  of  them  to  read  each 
of  these  topics  and  then  check  how  they 
feel  in  regard  to  each  topic . Explain 
that  these  forms  will  not  be  taken  up  - 
you  want  them  to  keep  them  for  discussion. 

8.  After  each  person  has  checked  his  list,  dis- 
cuss each  statement.  Try  to  get  several 
people  to  comment  or  express  an  opinion  on 
each  topic.  Direct  discussion  in  a way  that 
will  strengthen  wholesome  attitudes  toward 
financial  management. 

Summarize  discussion  on  financial  management. 
Assure  families  that  you  desire  to  assist  them 
at  any  time  in  planning  financial  management . 

Explain  that  you  will  have  some  notes  on 
money  management  to  give  them  the  next  time 
you  visit  them. 

Express  appreciation  to  the  families  for 
attending. 

Explain  that  this  is  the  last  meeting  of 
this  series  that  you  have  planned.  (This 
may  be  n good  time  to  discuss  and  set  up 
another  series  of  ad'iLt  classes.  Several 
families  have  indicated  that  they  are 
interested  in  certain  kinds  of  classes. 

Determine  their  interests.) 

Emphasize  that  you  have  enjoyed  meeting  and 
visiting  with  them. 

Remind  that  you  will  continue  to  visit  around 
in  the  community  as  you  have  in  the  past. 

Encourage  families  to  call  upon  you  any  time 
hey  have  questions  or  problems. 

Adjourn  the  meetirig  for  refreshments . 

Turn  off  tape  recorder. 
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HANDOUT  12-1 


REACH  THAT  GOAL 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  a son.  Bill,  who  is  in  the  tei:th  grade. 

They  realize  that  Bill  should  soon  finish  high  school.  Their 

short-range  goal  is  that  Bill  will  graduate.  They  also  have  a 
longer- range  goal  which  is  that  Bill  will  go  to  college.  The 
parents  discuss  this  goal  with  Bill.  They  find  that  he  is  undecided. 
They  encourage  Bill  to  talk  to  the  agriculture  teacher  and  counselor 
at  the  high  school.  After  their  talk.  Bill  decides  to  set  as  his 
goal  the  attendance  of  college. 

Bill  and  his  parents  realize  that  his  family  does  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  his  college  expenses.  Together  they  decide  that 
he  should  work  on  Saturdays  and  during  summers  while  in  high  school. 

This  will  help  to  pay  some  of  the  costs.  Bill  agrees.  He  talks  with 

the  agriculture  teacher  and  counselor  about  a job.  They  help  him 
get  one  in  a grocery  store.  Bill  doesn't  make  much  money,  but  he 
realizes  that  every  cent  will  help  him  achieve  his  goal.  He  opens 
a savings  account  and  deposits  his  p^  each  week.  Bill  keeps  out 
only  a small  amount  for  himself  since  he  knows  that  he  must  try 
hard  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  having  enough  money.  He  also 
knows  that  the  savings  account  is  good  because  it  p^s  him  interest 
on  hi£  money.  The  more  money  he  saves  the  more  interest  he  gets. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  also  set  aside  a small  amount  each  month  in 
a separate  savings  account  to  help  with  Bill's  college  expenses. 

They  do  not  make  this  available  to  him  for  any  purpose  as  it  is 
saved  for  a goal.  They  tell  him  he  must  work  and  pay  most  of  his 
expenses.  They  know  that  Bill  will  probably  be  able  to  borrow  money 
to  help  out,  but  it  is  better  to  have  the  money  available.  The 
Smiths  realize  that  vdien  money  is  borrowed  it  must  be  paid  back. 
Interest  must  also  be  paid.  The  amount  paid  for  interest  on  a loan 
does  not  help  Bill. 


(This  is  an  example  of  how  a family  sets  a goal  and  then  works  toward 
the  goal.  Not  how  they  plan  t'nat  the  goal  would  be  achieved.  The 
money  that  is  saved  was  to  be  used  for  only  one  purpose  — Bill's 
gollege  expenses.) 
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HAMDOUr  12-2 


CHANGES  MADE  IN  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 


You  may  wish  to  write  down  one  or  two  statements  about  changes  you 
have  made  in  the  past  year  concerning  management  of  family  finances. 


HANDOUT  12-3 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  DISCUSSION  TOPICS 

Agree  Disagree  Undecided 

1.  Clearly  defined  goals  contribute  to 

effective  use  of  income*  


2,  A large  income  is  essential  to  family 
security  and  happiness. 

3*  A budget  takes  the  fun  out  of 
spending . 

4,  A budget  is  a plan  for  the  use  0f 
income. 


Needs  and  wants  are  the  same  thing. 

6.  High  price  means  top  quality. 

7*  Advertising  iirovides  helpful  buying 
information* 


8.  A sound  credit  rating  is  a valuable 
financial  asset* 


9-.  Credit  can  help  families  raise  their 
level  of  living* 

10.  Buying  on  credit  costs  more  than 
paying  cash. 
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TEACHING  FLAN  FOR  HOME  VISIT  FOLLOWING  TWELFTH  GROUP  MEETING 


UNIT:  Improving  the  Family  Income 

TOPIC:  Reviewing  and  Revising  Family  Goals 

OBJECTIVES: 

To  assist  families  in  reviewing,  revising  and  establishing 
realistic  goals. 

To  assist  families  with  problems  they  have  pertaining  to 
budgeting  and  family  financial  management. 

To  provide  encouragement  to  families  in  the  attainment 
of  their  goals . 

To  provide  the  desired  information  pertaining  to  educa- 
tional agencies  and  the  local  school  system. 

SITUATION: 

Twelve  meetings  have  been  conducted. 

All  families  have  either  attended  the  meetings  or  were 
kept  informed  of  the  activities  of  these  meetings  through 
instructional  visits. 

The  families  should  be  ready  to  review,  revise  and  establish 
realistic  goals  pertaining  to  the  education  and  financial 
aspects  of  the  family  members . 


Jobs  to  be  Done 

Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

I . Prepare  for 
the  visit 

A. 

B. 

Review  teaching  plan  for  twelfth  group  meeting. 
Prepare  copies  of  Handouts: 

12-1,  Reach  that  Goal 

12-2,  Changes  in  Management 

12-3,  Money  Management  Discussion  Topics 

12-4,  Financial  Management  Suoaomary 

II . Make  home 
visit 

A. 

Initiate  the  conversation  by  commenting  upon 
something  in  which  the  family  is  interested. 
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Jobs  to  be  Done 


B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Explain  that  you  believe  the  last  meeting  was 
a good  meeting.  An  attempt  was  made  to  summarize 
the  activities  of  the  preceeding  meeting. 


C.  !Express  appreciation  to  the  families  that 
attended  and  try  to  determine  why  the  other 
families  did  not  attend. 


Ill . Review 
twelfth 
meeting 


A.  Give  a copy  of  Handouts  12-1,  12-2,  and  12-3 
to  families  that  did  not  attend  the  meeting. 
Have  them  review  Handout  12-1  and  place  in 
notebook.  Have  them  complete  Handout  12-2 
and  12-3  at  their  convenience.  They  can 
return  Handout  12-2  to  you  if  they  wish. 


B.  Determine  if  families  have  axiy  questions. 


TV.  Introduce 
problem 
area  - 
improving 
family 
f inane ial 
management 


A.  Lead  discussion  into  financial  management  by 
reminding  the  families  that  one  of  the  impor- 
tant topics  we  discussed  in  the  last  meetings 
was  family  financial  management. 

B.  Try  to  determine  if  families  have  any  financial 
problems  with  V'hich  you  can  be  of  assistance. 


C . Casually  try  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
families  are  using  a budget.  If  they  are  not, 
casually  hint  that  one  may  be  of  some  value 
to  them.  If  they  are  using  a budget, 
encourage  them  to  continue  its  use.  Clarify 
any  problems  they  may  be  having. 

D.  Explain  that  at  the  last  meeting  you  promised 
to  bring  some  more  notes  of  suggestion  for 
financial  management.  Distribute  Handout 
12-k  and  suggest  that  they  read  it  later  and 
then  place  it  in  their  notebooks  for  future 
reference.  These  handouts  contain  some  very 
helpful  suggestions  pertaining  to  financial 
management . 


E.  Encourage  families  to  ask  ai./  questions  they 
have  pertaining  to  these  handouts  on  your  next 
visit. 
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Jobs  to  be  hone 


V. 


Introduce 
problem  area  • 
revising 
family  goals 


A. 


Steps  to  AccodPlish  Jobs 

Explain  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
meetings  we  have  been  having  is  to  aid 
families  in  the  establishment  of  suitable 
goals . 


B.  Remind  that  goals  give  us  something  toward 
which  we  can  look  and  work.  We  have  a purpose 
for  the  work  we  do  and  this  nakes  us  enjoy  our 
work  more. 

C . Inform  that  successful  families  revise  their 
goals.  When  a goal  is  attained,  we  should 
have  a feeling  of  satisfaction  and  accomplish)-, 
ment.  Sometimes  we  set  goals  that  are  beyond 
our  reach  and  we  have  to  revise  them.  We 
should  not  let  little  obstacles  discourage 

us  but  should  work  harder  to  overcome  them. 

Many  times  we  can  achieve  goals  that  lock 
impossible  simply  by  renewing  the  vigor  with 
which  we  strive  to  achieve  them. 

D.  Explain  that  when  it  comes  to  the  establish- 
ment of  educational  goals  for  our  children 

we  can  seek  the  assistance  of  school  personnel  - 
especially  the  agriculture  teacher  and 
counselor. 

E.  Continue  by  explaining  that  when  we  need 
assistance  with  goals  pertaining  to  farming 
we  can  turn  to  the  agriculture  teacher  and 
farm  adviser . 

F.  Housewives  can  seek  the  advice  of  the  home 
adviser  with  problems  of  food  preparation, 
clothing  construction,  and  the  like. 

G.  Explain  that  all  goals  have  to  finally  be 
made  by  the  family.  There  are  also  certain 
goals  which  families  have  to  set  by  themselves 
since  there  may  be  no  one  to  turn  to  for 
advice . 

H.  Express  a willingness  to  help  families  in 

any  way  you  can  in  the  establishment  of  goals. 
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Jot-s  to  be  Done 


t 


yi.  Motivate  A. 
family 
members  to 
enroll  in 
adult  classes  B. 


Steps  to  Accomplish  Jobs 

Mention  that  some  adults  have  indicated  a 
desire  to  enroll  in  adult  classes-  Determine 
the  interests  of  each  family- 

Explain  that  you  are  trying  to  determine  the 
hinds  of  classes  for  whjch  there  is  the  most 
preference . 


C.  Tell  them  you  will  let  them  know  if  you  get 
something  worked  out  about  the  classes* 


VII.  Conclude  thelA. 
visit 


Express  appreciation  for  the  nice  visit  you 
have  had. 


B.  Bid  the  family  good-by. 


VIII. 


Record  the 
visit 


A.  After  leaving  residence > tape  record  your 
reactions  co  the  visit. 


B.  Complete  the  written  visit  report. 

C.  Replace  family  folder  in  office  file. 


o 

ERIC 
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HANDOUT  12-4 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  SliMMARY 
Plan  Your  Spendinf^ 


No  intelligent  person  would  start  out  on  a ^riotor  trip  unless 
he  had  --  or  knew  where  he  could  got  — enough  gasoline  to  take 
him  there  and  back.  By  the  same  token,  no  one  really  wants  to  take 
on  more  obligations  than  he  can  pay  for.  But  some  of  us  do  -- 
what  happens  that  brings  this  about?  Some  of  us  never  measure  the 
economic  gas  tank  — we  don't  sit  down  and  figure  how  much  we  have 
and  what  it  will  take  to  buy  the  things  that  are  really  important. 

Db: 

(1)  Keep  track  of^your  income,  expenses  and  savings  for  at  least 
one  month. 

(2)  Find  how  much  you  have  left  after  all  your  necessary 
expenses  and  payments  are  taken  out . 

(3)  Plan  a regular  savings  program  to  cover  ext^a  things  you 

may  want  in  the  future:  a vacation,  a new  car,  a baby,  etc. — 

so  you  will  have  enough  cash  to  pay  for  them,  and  to  meet 
unexpected  emergencies. 

(4)  Set  aside  money  for  between  pay  day  needs  so  you  won't  go 
broke  before  pay  day. 

(5)  Make  payments  before  delinquent  date.  For  example,  the 
electric  company  makes  an  extra  charge  for  late  payments. 

Don't: 

(1)  Don't  be  a soft  touch  for  a smooth  salesman  who  uses  an 

emotional  appioach.  EXAMPLE:  ’’You  owe  it  to  your  kiddies 

to  buy  this  set  of  encyclopedias  (only  $400),"  Ey  tne 

time  your  kiddies  are  old  enough  to  use  them,  the  books  will 
be  outdated  and  worthless  — and  you  will  probably  be  in  a 
much  better  position  to  afford  the  set  they  need  than  you 
are  now. 

(2)  Don't  let  a slick  salesman  stampede  you  into  signing 
immediately  to  take  advantage  of  a ’’hot  deal.”  If  the 
deal  will  spoil  by  morning  there’s  something  rotten  somewhere 
0Uid  he's  trying  to  get  you  hooked  before  you  find  what  it  is. 

Don't  fall  for  the  old  sales  gag  about  the  ’’other  buyer”  who 
is  going  to  snap  this  bargain  up  if  you  don't  get  on  the 
dotted  line  at  once.  If  SalesiTian  Sam  really  had  a customer 
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that  eager,  he  wouldix*t  be  trying  so  hard  to  sell  you, 

(4)  Don't  opend  more  tb?n  a weeVs  pay  in  cash  or  sign  up  for 
any  credit  purchase  without  thinking  it  over  cexefully. 
Make  sure  you're  getting  a good  deal.  Don't  forget; 

the  man  with  the  washer  will  etill  sell  it  to  you  tomorrow 
if  the  deal  is  sound. 

(5)  Don't  bjsy  €inything  — for  cash  or  credit  — that  you  don't 
really  want  and  need,  just  because  it  is  cheap.  EXAMPIiE: 
One  eager  custcmer  signed  up  for  $260  super  duper  model 
sweeper.  Later,  when  they  came  around  to  see  why  he  was 
behind  in  his  payments,  they  found  he  didn't  even  own  a 
rugu 
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FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  EUMMARY 
Sign  ^:our  Name  with  Care 

You  may  not  think  you  have  Kiuch  to  protect,  hut  you  can  give  ai^ay 
your  past,  present,  and  future  with  a scribble  of  the  pen.  Your 
signature  is  your  passport  tc  security  or  trouble  --  depending  on 
what  you  sign  — or  what  you  refuse  to  sign. 


Do: 

(1)  Before  you  sign  for  any  credit  obligations,  plan  exactly  how 
you  are  going  to  meet  the  payments  when  they  come  due. 

(2)  Remember  that  when  you  buy  something  on  time  usually  you  sign  two 
agreements,  one  to  purchase  the  item,  and  one  to  borrow  the  money 
to  pay  for  it,  plus  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.  &^en  if 
the  item  purchased  is  no  good  and  you  give  it  back  to  the  dealer, 
you  usually  still  owe  the  full  amount  you  signed  up  for  — 

..less  whatever  the  dealer  gets  out  of  a resale. 

(3)  Remember  that  a power  of  attorney  is  a dangerous  thing.  Be 
sure  there  is  a good  reason  for  it  before  you  execute  one. 

Don't : 

(1)  Don't  sign  a contract  which  a salesman  offers  to  "hold”  until 

you  make  up  your  mind.  Chances  are  he  will  execute  it  before 
you  are  out  of  sight.  EXAMPLE:  A man  wanted  to  try  out  a used 

car  and  the  obliging  salesman  agreed  to  let  him  use  it  for  the 
weekend  but  "for  his  protection,  insurance,  etc."  he  insisted 
on  having  a contract  signed  which  he  promised  to  hold.  When 
the  man  took  the  clunker  back  on  Itonday  and  said  he  wouldn't 
buy  it  — he  found  he  already  had. 

(2)  Don't  sign  your  name  to  anything  you  have  not  read  completely  and 
carefully . 

(3)  Don^t  sign  anything  which  you  do  not  understand  fully. 

(4)  Don't  sign  a contract  which  seems  to  be  different  from  what  the 
salesman  told  you.  In  case  of  doubt,  have  the  salesman  write 
out  what  he  promises,  sign  it  and  give  it  to  you  as  a part  of 
the  agreement.  If  he  won't  do  this  — RUN,  don't  walk  — to 
the  nearest  exit  this  man  is  trying  to  take  you." 

(5)  Don't  let  a smooth  salesman  "switch  contracts"  on  you  so  you 
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read  one  and  sign  another.  If  he  takes  the  contract  away 
(for  an  OK)  after  you  read  it,  read  it  again  when  he  brings 
it  back  to  be  sure  it  is  the  same  one.  Watch  fox*  different 
reading  on  carbons  and  for  "short  sheets"  where  you  read  one 
short  page  and  actually  sign  a longer  one  hidden  beneath  it. 


HAiNDOUr  12-U 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  SUMMARY 
Manage  Your  Credit  Wisely 


When  a man  buys  a car  or  when  a family  tries  to  furnish  and 
maintain  a home,  there  usually  comes  a time  when  the  items  needed  cost 
more  than  the  family  can  afford  to  pay  in  cash.  To  meet  this  need, 
several  kinds  of  credit  are  available. 

Credit, /like  fire,  is  a most  useful  servant  — when  it  is  used 
wisely.  However,  like  fire,  credit  can  be  quite  destructive  when 
used  carelessly. 

The  following  DO's  and  DON'T's  may  serve  as  guidelines  for  those 
\dio  want  to  stay  within  safe  limits  in  their  use  of  credit: 

DO: 

(1)  Remember  that  credit  costs  me*  >y.  Renting  money  is  like  renting 
a house  or  a car  — you  have  to  p%y  for  its  use , This  means  that 
an  item  bou^t  on  credit  costs  more  than  if  bought  for  ceish, 

(2)  Be  sure  you  find  out  how  much  more  an  item  bought  on  erddit  will 
cost  you.  Insist  that  the  sa7Lesman  give  you  a written  statement 
showing  all  cost  and  charges  BEFORE  you  decide  whether  or  not 
you  want  to  buy  this  item, 

(3)  Be  a good  shopper.  Compare  cash  and  "on-time*  prices  for  the 
same  item  in  different  stores , Sometimes  you  can  drive  a better 
bargain  by  borrowing  the  money  from  a bank  and  paying  cash, 

(U)  Analyze  the  deal  before  you  *5ign  for  it.  Look  at  the  total 
cost  (purchase  price  plus  interest)  of  the  item  you  au:e 
considering.  Would  you  pay  that  much  in  cash  for  it  if  you 
had  the  ceish  in  your  pocket?  Would  a cheaper  model  do  just 
as  well?  Do  you  really  need  the  item  at  all?  Will  having  it 
t;ave  you  money  (washing  machine)  or  cost  you  more  money  (car)? 

Asi.  others  who  have  made  similar  purchases  some  time  ago  to 
see  if  they  believe  it  was  a good  deal.  Take  plenty  of  time 
to  consider  a credit  purchase  — it  will  take  you  plenty  of 
time  to  pay  for  it. 


DON'T: 

(1)  Don't  buy  anything  just  because  you  can  get  it  on  credit  — 
or  because  no  down  p^ment  is  required  or  because  payments 
are  small.  Remember,  you  will  have  to  pay  the  full  price  in 
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the  end  — plus  the  cost  of  credit  which  is  higher  if  no  down 
payn^nt  is  made  or  if  payments  are  stretched  over  a longer 
period  of  time  to  keep  them  low, 

(2)  Don't  count  on  your  wife's  salary  in  any  long-range  credit  plans. 

(3)  Don't  take  unnecessary  caanges.  Buy  from  dealers  in  whom  you 
have  confidence. 

(4)  Don't  ai^hing  you  don't  need;  either  for  cash  or  credit. 
Most  families  are  on  a pretty  tight  budget  to  meet  <^ergency 
expenses  and  to  get  the  extra  things  they  want  and  need. 

Wives  should  not  sign  for  credit  purchases  just  to  get  r£d 

of  persistent  salesmen,  and  neither  husband  nor  wife  should  bi^ 
furniture,  vacuum  sweepers,  TV  sets,  stereo's,  etc,,  without 
serious  consultation  with  the  other  marriage  partner.  Such 
credit  purchases  usually  require  real  sacrifice  and  both  must 
be  sure  they  feel  they  are  worth  it; 
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CHAPrER  VII 


EVALUATION  OF  AN  EDUCATIONAL  BROGKAM 
FOR  TKE  RURAL  DISADVANTAGPD 

INTRODUCTION 


The  following  reports  the  results  of  a project  designed  to 
generate  in  rural  secondary  school  districts  an  effective  vocation- 
ally oriented,  family  centered  educational  program  for  the  severely 
disadvantaged.  The  study,  referred  to  as  R*oject  HEDY,  proposed  to 
bring  about  greater  utilization  of  the  present  and  potential  capabili- 
ties of  rural  youth  and  adults  who  were  economically  and  socially 
handicapped.  Based  on  a comprehensive  study  of  severely  disadvan- 
taged families  that  resided  in  depressed  rural  areas  of  Illinois, 
a "model”  vocationally  oriented  educational  program  was  specifically 
designed  for  members  of  disadvantaged  rural  families.  The  "model" 
educational  program  was  developed  and  tried  cut  in  a selected  rura' 
school  in  southern  Illinois. 

The  objective  of  Hiase  IV  of  R*oject  REDY,  from  which  the 
following  results  emerged,  to  evaluate  the  "model"  vocationally 
oriented  educational  program  developed  in  an  earlier  phase  of  the 
research.  The  educational  program  focused  upon  (l)  youth  and  career 
choices,  (2)  la^ly  financial  management,  and  (3)  improvement  of 
family  income.  The  ultimate  objective  of  the  project  was  that  somt^ 
disedvantaged  rural  youth  would  utilize  vocational  education 
opportunities  to  prepare  themselves  for  gainful  employment  outside 
their  community,  while  others  would  utilize  their  developing 
competencies  to  improve  the  economic  and  social  situation  in  their 
rural  community. 


PROCEDURES  AND  METHODOLOGY 


The  procedures  used  to  select  the  subjects,  collect  the  data, 
conduct  the  educational  program,  the  formal  character  of  the  design, 
and  the  nature  of  the  analysis  are  included  in  this  section. 


Research  Population 


As  a preliminary  step,  eccnomically  depressed  communities  werp 
identified  by  utilizing  census  data.  Ten  communities  were  selected 
to  participate  in  the  study  from  those  identified.  Five  communities 
were  randomly  assigned  to  each  of  the  treatment  groups.  Administrators 
in  the  schools  in  the  selected  community  w£re  contacted  to  deteiHoine 
if  school  authorities  were  willing  to  coororate  in  the  study  and 
to  determine  the  availability  and  willinmess  of  the  teacher  of 
agricultural  occupations  to  serve  as  the  local  coordinator  of  the 
educational  program  in  the  experimental  s<mools.  The  officials 
representing  the  five  schools  randomly  assigned  to  participate  in 
the  educational  program  agreed  to  part icij ate  in  the  study. 


and 


Select^^^_of__to^_sampl^.  The  population  included  1 economically 
socially  disadvantaged  rural  families  in  the  conmunities  identified 
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as  being  econoTuically  depressed,  who  had  an  annual  Ircome  of  less 
than  $3000  or  equivalent  amount  for  larger  families  who  had  childrdn 
who  were  of  high  school  age  or  younger.  Families  were  also  included 
\dio  were  considered  to  be  disadvantaged  by  one  or  more  community 
welfare  agencies  in  the  community. 

The  teachers  of  agriculture  as  coordinators  of  the  experimental 
programs,  and  Hx>ject  REDY  staff  members  in  the  case  of  the  control  com* 
munitieStf  identified  the  families  who  fit  the  established  criteria. 

All  families  who  could  be  identified  by  utilizing  the  available 
community  institutions  and  community  leaders  were  randomly  ordered, 
liie  families  thus  identified  were  contacted  in  order  of  random 
assignment  to  determine  their  willingness  and  ability  to  cooperate. 
Families  in  the  Sxpetimental  groups  ' were  asked  if  they  were 
willing  to  participate  in  the  educational  program  while  families  in 
the  control  group  were  asked  to  participate  in  an  educational 
survey. . The  final  sample  included  ten  or  more  families  from  each 
of  ten  communities  vdio  were  willing  to  cooperate. 

Instr umentat ion 


To  evaluate  the  REDY  Education  Program,  it  was  necessary  to 
collect  both  pretest  and  posttest  data  from  the  experimental  group 
and  the  control  group.  Tho  standardized  instruments  used  were  the 
Sims  SCI  Ocelot ional  Rating  Scale  (6),  Minnes^a  Survey  of  Opinion 
(Short  Form)  (5)*  Wyits  and  ^tisfaction  Scale  Your  Leisure 
Time  Activities  (5),  and  the  Community  Solidarity  Index  Schedule  (3)* 

In  addition  to  the  standardized  instruments,  interview  schedules 
were  employed  to  gather  data  related  to  (l)  parental  desires  for 
their  children,  (2)  occupations  and  organizations  of  parents,  (3) 
situations  and  goals  of  children  age  twelve  and  over  living  at 
home,  (U)  situation  and  goals  of  the  family,  (^)  the  farm  business, 
and  (6)  the  home  and  its  surroundings. 

School  data  were  also  collected  and  utilized  in  evaluating 
the  educational  program.  Types  of  school  data  collected  for  each 
child  over  twelve  years  of  age  included  (1)  year'  in  school, 

(2)  non-vocational  grade  point  average,  (3)  vocational  and  practical 
arts  grade  point  average,  (4)  overall  grade  point  average,  (^) 
number  of  days  absent  from  school,  and  (6)  number  of  days  tardy 
to  school. 

A Family  Data  Record  form  was  used  as  a pretest  measure  to 
gather  data  related  to  the  family  and  its  members.  Assessments  were 
made  of  the  residence,  family  income,  ancestry  of  the  family,  and 
general  characteristics  of  the  family  and  individual  members  of 
each  family.  These  data  were  also  used  by  the  educational  coordina- 
tors to  personalize  the  instruction  for  families  included  in  the 
experimented  group. 
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Treatment 


The  treatment  consisted  of  the  vocationally  oriented  educa- 
tional program  developed  as  a part  of  l^oject  HEDY.  The  educational 
program  was  conducted  by  the  five  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the 
five  communities  involved  in  the  experimental  treatment  group. 

The  families  in  the  five  other  communities  used  as  the  control 
received  no  treatment  other  than  the  pretest. 

The  model  vocationally  oriented  program  was  designed  to: 

1.  Obtain  the  attention  and  interest  of  disadvantaged  rural 
youth  by  involving  them  and  their  families  in  organizing 
and  planning  meetings  to  discuss  their  concerns  relating 
to  family  resource  development.  A teacher  with  the  compe- 
tencies needed  was  employed  in  each  experimental  cooununity 
to  involve  families  in  planning  and  conducting  meetings. 

These  family  groups  met  approximately  once  each  month  with 
all  family  members  over  twelve  years  of  age  invited  to 
attend. 

2.  Provide  educational  assistance  at  the  family  group  meetings 
and  during  instructional  home  visits.  The  content  of  this 
instruction  was  focused  upon  family  resource  development. 

The  teacher  employed  to  organize  the  family  group  meetings 
provided  the  instruction  with  the  help  of  others.  The 
family  group  meetings  continued  throughout  the  treatment 
period  which  lasted  approximately  12  months.  The  instruc- 
tion was  designed  to: 

a.  Motivate  and  assist  families,  including  the  youth  involved, 
in  the  task  of  analyzing  critically  the  socioeconomic, 
psychological,  and  other  dimensions  of  their  situation. 

b.  Encourage  the  defining  of  family  socioeconomic  and 
vocational  goals  for  individual  family  members , especialiy^ 
the  youth. 

c.  Identify  alternative  actions  possible  for  promoting 
achievement  of  family  and  individual  goals. 

( 

d.  Guide  and  encourage  the  selection  of  altemative(s) 
to  be  tried. 

o.  Ilan  fictxL  1 programs  including  vocational  education  to 
realize  altemative(s)  selected. 

f.  Encourage  the  completion  of  the  action  programs  planned 
and  the  evaluation  of  the  results. 
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3.  Help  the  communities  involved  to  mobilize  for  providing 
memibers  of  disadvantaged  rural  families  with  opportunities 
to  obtain  the  initial  vocational  competencies  needed  for 
gainful  employment  by: 

a.  Involving  local  public  school  teachers  and  administra- 
tors , 

b.  Involving  lay  citizens. 

c . Assisting  in  identifying  and  organizing  local  vocational 
education  programs  that  should  be  included  in  the 
local  ^secondary  school. 

d.  Involving  secondary  area  vocational  and  technical 
education  institutions  a.nd  community  colleges  in 
providing  appropriate  instruction  not  available  in 
the  local  community. 

e.  Assisting  in  identifying  and  organizing  educational 
and  economic  assistance  programs  that  are  or  may  be 
made  available  to  families  in  the  communities. 

The  Experimental  Design 

The  design  chosen  was  a pretest-posttest  control  group  deSigi}. 

Campbell  and  Stanley  (l)  illustrated  this  design  as  follows: 

R 0^  ^ °2 


Here  0 represents  the  process  of  measurement  or  observation,  family's 
attitude  or  situation,  X refers  to  the  experimental  treatment,  the 
model  educational  program,  and  H indicates  random  assignment. 

Expanding  this  design  to  include  the  five  replications,  the 
five  educational  communities  matched  with  five  control  communities 
on  an  a priori  decision  based  on  community  census  data,  the  design 
for  Riase  IV  was  as  follows: 


Selection  Process 

Communities 

R*etest 

Treatment 

Posttest 

Handcxn 

1 

0 

X 

0 

la 

0 

0 

Random 

2 

0 

X 

0 

2a 

0 

0 

Random 

3 

0 

X 

0 

3a 

0 

0 

Randcxn 

4 

0 

X 

0 

4a 

0 

0 

Random 

5 

0 

X 

0 

5a 

0 

0 
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Statistical  Analvsiis 


Appropriate  statlsticai.  analyses  depending  upon  the  type  of 
data  were  employed  to  (l)  compare  the  pretest  treatment  group  data 
in  order  to  describe  the  samples  and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
pretest  differences  existed,  and  (i?)  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  no 
significant  difference  existed  between  the  treatment  groups  at  the 
time  of  the  posttest. 

The  chi  square  statistic  was  used  both  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  were  differences  among  the  experimental  and  control  groups 
with  regard  to  various  environmental  and  sociological  variables 
at  the  outset  of  the  experimental  study,  and  to  comp6u:e  the  experimental 
qnd  control  groups  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  treatment  was 
a function  of  the  various  variables  on  the  posttest. 

Computation  of  the  chi  square  values  followed  the  formula: 

The  0 represents  the  observed  frequencies  and  E represents  the 
expected  frequencies  (4).  Expected  values  were  computed  using  the 
formula : 


where ; 

r 
c 

Er,c 
Er 
Ec 

Analysis  of  covariance  (7)  was  employed  to  analyze  data 
obtained  from  the  administration  of  the  standardized  instruments. 
The  pretest  score  on  each  standardized  instrument  was  used  as  the 
covariate  on  the  corresponding  posttest  score,  the  variate. 

The  two-way  fixed  factor  analysis  of  variance  model  was 
employed.  This  model  can  be  presented  as  follows: 


Er,c  = 


Ec 


N 


row 

column 

total  number  of  observations 
observed  frequency  of  row  r 
observed  frequency  of  column  c 


Mean  Squares  Type  of  Factor  Source  of  Variance 


MSa 

Fixed 

Bet^en^^lti  rca  tment 

MSb 

Fixed 

Among  community  pairs 

Ml^ab 

Interaction  of  com- 
munity with  treatment 

Ex)>ected  Mean  Sqimre 


*1*  no^Cf) 


MS  error 


Among  families  within 
each  of  ten  communities 


* 


Thus  the  appropriate  denominator  for  the  F ratio  for  both  main 
effects  and  the  interaction  was  the  within  cell  error*  F ratios 
were  calculated  for  the  main  effects  and  the  interactions. 

Kewman-Keuls  tests  (?)  were  run  to  test  the  significance 
between  community  means  when  significant  F ratios  were  obtained 
for  the  interaction  effect. 

DESCRIFTION  OF  THE  SAMPLE 


In  order  to  establish  the  degree  of  similarity  between  the  exper- 
imental €ind  control  group  families  and  individuals , data  collected 
as  a pretest  measure  were  compared.  The  Family  Data  Record  and 
various  interview  schedules  were  used  to  collect  these  data. 

Analysis  of  variance  and  chi  square  statistics  were  employed 
to  analyze  the  data.  Where  chi  square  was  employed,  the  replications 
of  treatment  groups  were  collapsed  to  increase  the  expected  frequencies 
in  the  response  classifications.  Yates  Correction  (2)  was  employed 
for  chi  square  analysis  with  one  degree  of  freedom. 

General  Environmental  Conditions 

General  data  pertaining  to  environmental  conditions  of  the 
treatment  families  were  collected.  These  data  were  applicable^ 
to  the  entire  family.  The  environmental  dimensions  investigated 
depict  various  aspects  of  the  physical  life  of  the  treatment  group 
families . 

Family  residence.  The  treatment  group  classification  was  not 
a function  of  any  of  the  variables  related  to  type,  setting,  location, 
condition,  or  ownership  of  the  family  residence,  indicating  that 
the  experimental  and  control  groups  were  similar  in  these  aspects. 

Table  VII-1  presents  the  data  regarding  types  of  family 
dwelling.  The  data  show  that  98*08  percent  of  the  experimental 
group  and  98.21  percent  of  the  control  group  lived  in  houses. 

With  only  one  exception,  in  the  control  group,  all  families  in 
both  groups  were  living  in  a single  occupant/  residence. 


Table  VII-1.  Frequency  of  Types  of  Family  Residence  by 
Treatment  Group 


Type  of  Residence 

Group 

House 

Mobile  HtMne 

Other 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

51 

1 

0 

2.001 

Control 

55 

0 

1 
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The  data  in  Table  VII-2  indicate  that  the  setting  of  the  family 
residence  dTf  the  two  groups  was  similar.  Most  of  the  families, 

78.71  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  69*82  percent  of  the 
control  group,  lived  on  farms.  Less  than  one  percent  of  the 
family  residences  in  each  group  were  3.ocated  in  a village. 

Table  VII-2.  Frequency  of  Setting  of  Family  Besidence 
by  Treatment  Group 


Settle  of  Besidence 

Group 

Farm 

Bural  Non-Farm 

Village 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

4l 

7 

4 

1.74 

Control 

39 

13 

4 

Table  VII-3  presents  the  data  regarding  the  location  of  the 
family  residence  in  reference  to  public  roads*  Of  the  families  in 
the  experimental  group,  71*15  percent  lived  along  county  roads 
compared  to  80.39  percent  in  the  control  group.  Approximately  one 
percent  of  the  family  residences  of  each  group  were  located  near  a 
state  hi^way. 


Table  VII-3*' 

Frequency  of  the 
Treatment  Group 

Location 

of  Besidence  by 

Location  of  Besidence 

Group  State 

County 

Town 

Nb 

Highway 

Boad 

Street 

Besponse 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  6 

37 

9 

0 

6.73 

Control  5 

45 

3 

3 

Table  VII-4  presents  the  data  regarding  the  conditions  of  the 
family  residences.  In  the  experimental  group,  34. 6l  percent  of 
the  families  lived  in  residences  that  were  classified  as  "fAtr" 
and  36.35  percent  lived  in  residences  classified  as  "poor."  In 
the  control  group,  48.21  percent  of  the  families  lived  in  "fair" 
housing  \diile  33*92  percent  lived  in  residences  classified  as 
"poor*"  Less  than  one- third  of  the  families  in  each  of  the  two 
groups  were  residing  in  housing  classified  as  "good"  or  "excellent." 

The  con  iltion  of  the  family  residence  was  rated  by  the  inter- 
viewer folio  -iig  a visit  at  each  home.  An  "excellent"  rating 
referred  to  a residence  with  very  few  defects.  A "good"  rating 
indicated  that  the  residence  had  a few  defects  of  the  type  which 
may  be  corrected  during  regular  maintenance.  A "fair"  classification 
indicated  that  the  residence  had  many  defects  of  the  type  which  may 
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require  major  repairs.  A "poor”  rating  was  given  residences  that 
had  mai^  defects  which  would  be  difficult  to  correct  through 
maintenance  or  major  repair. 


Table  VII-4.  Frequency  of  the  Condition  of  Family  Residence 
by  Treatment  Group 


Condition  of  Residence 

Group  Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

2 

13 

18 

19 

2.72 

Control 

1 

9 

27 

19 

Tfble  VII-^  presents  the  data  regarding  ownership  status  of 
the  residence-  Over  one-half  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families » 
63-46  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  ^8.92  percent  of  the 
control  groups  owned  the  family  residence-  This  finding  was  anticipated 
since  a large  nustber  of  the  residences  were  located  on  small  farms 
owned  by  the  families - 

Table  VII-5-  Frequency  of  the  Ownership  Status  of  Residence 
by  Treatment  Groiq> 


Ownership  Status 

of  Residence 

Group  Owned 

Rented 

Tenancy 

Other 

Ho  Response 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  33 

6 

9 

2 

2 

7-06 

Control  33 

15 

5 

3 

0 

Table  VII-6  includes  the  data  concerning  the  resale  value  of 
the  residence  for  thd  control  and  the  experimental  groups.  The 
significant  chi  square  value  indicates  that  the  resale  value  of 
the  participants'  residences  was  a function  of  the  treatment  group. 
However 9 it  should  be  noted  that  approximately  three-fifths,  9^.39 
percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  ?5.19  percent  of  the  control 
group,  of  the  families  in  each  group  were  rdsiding  in  residences 
where  the  estimated  resale  value  ranged  between  $2,000  and  $6,000« 

Table  VII-6.  Frequency  of  the  Resale  Value  of  Family  Residence 
by  Treatment  Grovcp 


Resale  Value  of  Residence 

Group 

$0  to  $2,001  $ll,00l  $6,001  Over  No 

$2*000  to  $4*000  to  $6*000  to  $10»000  $10*000  Response 

Chi 

Square 

Experimental  l6  20  11  2 

2 

1 

19M** 

Control 

11  9 11  12 

2 

U 

^^Significant  at  the  .01  level 
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Tables  VII-7j  VII-8  and  VII -9  present  the  data  concerning  the 
presence  or  absence  of  electricity,  indoor  '‘.athroom  and  telephone 
in  the  family  residence  respectively.  The  chi  square  values  obtained 
indicate  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  modem  conveniences 
were  not  a functinn  of  the  treatment  group  classification. 

A slightly  higher  percentage  of  the  families  in  the  experi- 
mental group  than  the  control  group  did  not  have  electricity  in 
their  residence,  these  percentages  were  13.^  and  3*5^  respectively. 

In  each  treatment  group  nearly  one-half  of  the  family  residences, 
44.21  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  48.21  percent  of  the 
control  group,  did  not  have  indoor  bathrooms. 

In  regard  to  a.  telephone  in  the  family  residence,  the  data 
collected  revealed  that  approximately  two- thirds  (63-46  percent 
of  the  experimental  group  and  67.86  percent  of  the  control  group) 
of  the  families  in  each  group  had  telephones. 

Table  VH-7.  Frequency  of  Presence  or  Absence  of  Electricity 
in  Homes  by  Treatment  Group 


Group 

Electricity  in 

No 

Besidence 

Yes 

Corrected 
Chi  Sauare 

Experimental 

7 

45 

2.28 

Control 

2 

54 

Table  VII-8. 

Frequency  of  I^esence  or  Absence  of  An  Indoor 
bathroom  in  the  Homes  by  Treatment  Group 

Group 

Indoor  Bathroom  in  Besidence 
No  Yes 

Corrected 
Chi  Square 

Experimental 

23 

29 

.05 

Control 

27 

29 

Table  VII-9. 

Frequency  of  I^esence  or  Absence  of  a Telephone 
in  the  Family  Besidence  by  Treatment  Group 

Group 

Telephone  in  Besidence 
No  Yes 

Corrected 
Chi  Square 

Experimental 

33 

19 

0.08 

Control 

38 

18 
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Form  business.  Tables  VII-10  and  VII-11  contain  data  concerning 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a farm  business  and  the  Income  derived 
from  the  family  farm.  The  chi  square  values  Indicate  that  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  a farm  business  and  also  the  income  received 
from  the  farm  were  not  functions  of  the  treatment  group  classifi- 
cation*. Almost  three-fifths  of  the  families  in  each  of  the  groups 
had  some  kind  of  farm  business  from  \diich  23*08  percent  of  the 
experimental  group  families  and  32. l4  percent  of  the  control  group 
families  derived  over  one-half  of  their  family  income. 

Table  VII- 10.  Frequency  of  the  Presence  or  Absence  of  Farm 

Business  by  Treatment  Group. 


Farm  Business 

Corrected 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Hxperimental 

21 

31 

0.02 

Control 

23 

33 

Table  VII-IJ..  Frequency  Where  Farm  l^ovides  One-Half  or 

More  of  the  Family  Income  by  Treatment  Group 


One- half  of  FmiilTv  f*rQm  Farm 

Group 

No  Farm 

No 

Yes 

No  Besponse 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

21 

16 

12 

3 

3*U 

Control 

23 

15 

18 

0 

Table  VII-12  includes  the  data  concerning  the  size  of  farms 
operated  by  families  in  the  treatment  groups.  The  chi  square 
value  calculated  indicates  that  the  size  of  the  family  farm  was  not 
a function  of  treatment  group  classification.  Of  the  families 
operating  a farm  business,  6U.^1  percent  of  the  experimental  group 
and  39*3d  percent  of  the  control  group  had  farms  that  consisted  of 
less  than  80  acres. 

Table  VII-12.  Frequency  of  Different  Sizes  of  Farms  Operated  by 

Families  by  Treatment  Group 


Size  of  Farm 


Group  No  Farm 

0-10 

acres 

U-40 

acres 

41-80 

acres 

More  than  No  Chi 

80  acres  Besponse  Square 

Experimental  21 

6 

9 

5 

9 2 6«00 

Control  23 

3 

5 

5 

19  1 
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The  presence  or  absence  of  livestock,  fruit  and. vegetable 
enterprises  on  the  farms  were  not  fuhotihhs.  of  me  treatment 
group  classification.  The  experimental  and  control  jproups  were 
similar  in  that  a majority  (77>^2  percent  of  the  experimental  group 
and  75.76  percent  of  the  control  group  ) of  the  families  in  both 
groups  \dio  operated  farms  had  livestock.  Fruit  was  produced  by  only 
3.22  percent  of  the  experimental  group  families  and  none  of  the 
control  group  that  operated  farms.  Vegetables  were  not  commonly 
raised  by  the  families  included  in  the  two  groups.  Tables  VII-13 
through  VII-15  report  the  data  collected. 


Table  VII-13 . Frequency  of  Presence  or  Absence  of  Livestock 

Enterprise  on  Farms  by  Treatment  Group 


Livestock  Enterprise 

Group 

No 

Yes 

No  Besponse  (No  Farm) 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

7 

24 

21 

0.03 

Control 

8 

25 

23 

Table  VII-l4. 

Frequency  of  Presence  or  Absence  of  Fruit 
Enterprise  on  Farms  by  Treatment  Group 

Fruit  Enterprise 

Group 

No 

Yes 

No  Besponse  (No  Farm) 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

30 

1 

21 

1.09 

Control 

33 

0 

23 

Table  VII-15. 

Frequency  of  ITesence  or  Absence  of  Vegetable 
Enterprise  on  Farm  by  Treatment  Group 

Vegetable  Enterprise 

Group 

No 

Yes 

No  Besponse  (No  Farm) 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

21 

10 

21 

5.31 

Control 

30 

3 

23 

The  presence  or  absence  of  crop  enterprises  was  a function  of 
the  treatment  group  classification  as  revealed  by  the  significant 
chi  squgre  in  Table  VII-I6.  Sixty  percent  of  the  families  in  the 
experimental  group  and  87.87  percent  of  the  control  group  who  operated 
farms  had  crop  enterprises. 
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Table  VII- 16-.  Frequency  of  the  Presence  or  Absence  of  Crop 

Enterprise  on  Farms  by  Treatment  Group 


Crop  Enterprise 

Group 

No 

Yes 

No  Response  (No  Farm)  Chi  Square 

Experimental 

13 

18 

21  7.29»  ^ 

Control 

4 

29 

23 

Significant  at  the  .05  level. 

Families  receiving  financial  aid.  Table  VII- 17  shows  \diether 
or  not  some  type  of  financial  aid  was  received  by  family  members  in 
the  treatment  groups.  The  chi  square  value  obtained  Indicates  that 
the  presence  or  absence  of  financial  aid  was  not  a function  of  the 
treatment  group  classification.  The  data  reveal  that  slightly  over 
four-fifths  (8S.58  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  8O.38  percent 
of  the  control  group)  of  the  families  in  each  group  did  not  receive 
ary  kind  of  financial  aid.  A summary  of  the  sources  of  financial 
assistance  received  by  families  in  the  two  treatment  groups  is 
presented  in  Table  VII-18.  Chi  square  values  were  computed  for  each 
type  of  financial  assistance  to  determine  if  the  treatment  group 
classification  was  a function  of  the  sources  of  financial  aid. 

None  of  the  chi  square  values  were  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

Table  VII- 17.  Frequency  of  Families  Who  Received  Some  Type 

of  Financial  Aid  by  Treatment  Group 


Receiving  Some  Type  of  Financial 

Aid  Corrected 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

43 

9 

0.00 

Control 

^5 

u 

Table  VII-I8.  Sources 

Prom  Which  Families 

Received  Financial 

Assistance  and  Frequency  of  Families  Receiving 
Financial  Assistance  from  Each  Source  by 
Treatment  Group 


Source 

Experimental  Group 

Control  Group 

Pension 

0 

1 

Social  Security 

7 

6 

Aid  for  Dependent  Children 

2 

6 

Unemployment 

1 

0 

Disability  Foments 

0 

5 

Qtw  Financial  Assistance 

1 

1 
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Race  and  nationality  of  family  members  - Table  VII-19  includes 
the  race  of  family  members  in  the  treatment  groups.  The  chi  square 
value  obtained  indicates  that  the  race  of  members  of  the  families 
was  not  a function  of  the  treatment  group  classification.  Of  the 
families  included,  96.15  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and 
9**. 65  percent  of  the  control  group  were  Caucasian.  The  remaining 
families  in  each  group  were  Negro 

The  data  collected  regarding  the  nationality  of  the  husband 
and  wife  revealed  that  less  than  two  percent  of  the  families  in 
each  of  the  treatment  groups  identified  themselves  with  a foreign 
nationality.  None  of  the  families  in  either  group  commonly  spohe 
a foreign  language. 

Table  VII-19.  Frequency  of  the  Race  of  Families  by  Treatment 

Group 


Race  of  Families 

Corrected 

Group 

Caucasian 

Negro 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

50 

2 

0.1069 

Control 

52 

4 

Data  analysis  show  that  only  two  of  the  28  variables  studied 
indicate  a significant  difference  between  the  two  treatment  groups. 
The  resale  value  of  home  and  crops  grown  on  the  farm  indicated  a 
significant  departure  from  the  expected.  However,  in  general,  the 
data  supports  the  notion  that  the  treatment  groups  were  indeed 
similar  regarding  environmental  conditions. 

Characteristics  of  The  data  collected  were  applicable 

to  either  the  head  of  the  household  and/or  all  adults  in  the  home. 

The  dimensions  measured  depict  ages,  occupations,  and  places  of. 
residence  for  adults  and  family. 

Place  of  birth,  childhood  residence,  and  previous  address  of 
adults  in  the  treatment  groups  indicat'^u  no  significant  difference 
at  the  .05  level  when  tested  with  the  chi  square  statistic . These 
findings,  reported  in  Tables  VII-HO  through  VII-22,  support  the 
thesis  that  the  treatment  groups  are  representative  of  the  same 
population,  R*esent  and  adjoining  counties  were  dominant  places 
of  birth.  Over  one-half  of  the  adults  (56.84  percent  of  the 
experimental  group  cind  57 -.25  percent  of  the  control  group)  were 
born  in  the  county  in  which  they  resided  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

An  additionsLl  19*32  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  l6,39 
percent  of  the  control  group  were  born  in  an  adjoining  county. 

The  childhood  residence  of  adults  in  the  treatment  groups 
was  frequently  (62.59  percent  of  experimental  group  and  ol,48  percent 
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of  control  groups)  in  the  county  in  which  they  resided  at  the  time 
of  the  study. 

It  should  be  noted  that  67.05  percent  of  the  adults  in  the 
experimental  group  and  6^,72.  percent  of  the  adults  in  the  control 
group  had  a previous  address *thit  was  in  the  same  county  in  which 
they  resided  at  the  time  the  study  was  made. 

Table  VII-20.  Frequency  of  Place  of  Birth  for  Adults,  by 

Treatment  Group 


Place  of  Birth 

Group 

Out  of 
State 

Rresent 

County 

Adjoining 

County 

Another 

County 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

U 

50 

17 

10 

4,21 

Ccxitrol 

19 

63 

18 

10 

Table  VII-21,  Frequency  of  Adults'  Childhood  Residence  by 

Treatment  Group 


Childhood  Residence  of  Adults 

Group 

Out  of  Present 
State  County 

Adjoining 

County 

Another 

County 

No 

Response 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

9 

57 

13 

4 

8 

6.28 

Control 

15 

67 

13 

U 

3 

Table  VII-22, 

Frequencies  of  previous  Address  of  Adults  by 
Treatment  Group 

Previous  Address  of  Adults 

Group 

Out  of  Rresent 
State  County 

Adjoining 

County 

Another 

County 

No  ■ 
Response 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

9 

65 

9 

8 

5 

2.30 

Control 

7 

69 

8 

15 

6 

The  frequency  of  the  present  adult  occupations  indicate  that  the 
treatment  groups  are  representative  of  same  popUl&tion.  The  present 
occupation  of  adults  in  both  groups  tended  to  gravitate  toward 
agriculture  and  home  economics  classifications.  Over  three-fifths 
(7^.^  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  62,95  percent  of  the 
control  group)  of  the  adults*  occupations  in  each  group  fell  in  these 
two  groupings.  Table  VII-23  reports  the  occupational  frequency 
for  the  treatment  groups. 
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Table  VII-23*  Frequencies  of  R*esent  Occupairions  of  Adults  by 

Treatment  Group 


Occupations  of  Adults 

Unem- 

Agri-“ 

Busi-  Indus- 

Home 

No  Re-  Ciii 

Group 

ployed 

culture 

ness  try 

Economics  Health 

Other 

sponse  Square 

Experimental  1 

31 

9 7 

42  . 1 

2 

5 13.55 

Control 

7 

27 

5 l4 

**6  3 

6 

1 

The  means  for  selected  variables  related  to  adults  were  compared 
using  analysis  of  variance « The  analysis  of  variance  for  each 
variable  is  presented  in  Table  VII-24,  For  the  purpose  of  these 
analyses,  the  difference  between  the  mean  of  the  experimental  group 
and  the  control  group  were  considered.  Differences  among  replica- 
tions means  and  the  interaction  between  the  treatment  groups  and 
the  replications  were  not  considered  relevant. 

The^re  was  a significant  difference  at  the  .01  level  between  the 
treatment  groups  for  years  of  education  completed  by  the  heads  of 
households.  The  family  heads  in  the  experimental  group  had  completed 
7-L  years  of  school  compared  to  8,5  years  of  education  for  the 
family  heads  in  the  control  group.  There  was  no  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  means  for  the  treatment  groups  regarding  age 
of  the  head  of  household,  years  in  present  occupation,  miles  to 
present  job,  years  since  family  last  moved,  and  years  family  lived 
at  previous  address.  Household  heads  for  both  groups  were  approxi- 
mately 40  years  of  age, 

}fean  years  that  the  family  heads  had  worked  at  present  occupation 
were  found  to  be  10,8  years  for  the  experimental  group  and  l4,3 
years  for  the  control  group.  Both  treatment  groups  reported  miles 
to  present  job  as  3*5  miles  when  rounded  to  nearest  tenth, 

■0»ta  related  'c-o  years  since  families  had  last  moved  and  the 
number  of  years  lived  at  previous  address  indicate  that  families 
included  in  the  treatment  groups  were  not  mobile,  A mean  of  9*6 
years  was  determined  as  the  length  of  time  since  families  in  the 
experimental  group  had  last  moved.  This  may  be  compared  to  10,8 
years  for  families- in  the  control  group  on  the  same  variable. 

The  families  in  the  experimental  group  lived  at  their  previous 
address  for  4,7  years  compared  to  5,2  years  for  families  in  the 
control  group. 

Data  analysis  of  adults  shows  that  only  one  variable  was 
significantly  different  between  the  treatment  groups,  that  being 
year  of  school  completed  by  the  head  of  the  household.  Generally 
speaking,  occupations,  ages,  and  places  of  residence  were  similar 
for  the  two  groups. 


Table  VII-2U.  Comparison  of  Means  for  Selected  Variables 

Relating  to  Heads  of  Households  and  Families 
by  Treatment  Group 


Variable 

Source  of 
Variation 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Sum  of 
Squares 

F Ratio 

Treatment 

1 

U84.90 

3.91 

Age  of  Head 

Replication 

k 

220.U1 

of  Household 

Interaction 

k 

586. 3U 

Within 

98 

123.98 

Years  of  Education 

Treatment 

1 

U9.90 

8.49^t* 

Completed  by  Head 

Replication 

k 

83.17 

of  Household 

Interaction 

k 

35 '5? 

Within 

98 

5.88 

Years  in  Present 

Treatment 

1 

304.00 

3.93 

Occupation  for 

Replication 

h 

161.92 

Head  of  Household 

Interaction 

h 

219.58 

Within 

98 

77.44 

Miles  to  Present 

Treatment 

1 

0.04 

.00  ; 

Job  for  Head  of 

Replication 

k 

57.03 

Household 

Interaction 

h 

13.28 

Within 

98 

43.61 

Treatment 

1 

26.42 

.30 

Years  Since  Family 

Replication 

h 

179.54 

Last  tfoved 

Interaction 

h 

100.16 

Within 

98 

88.73 

Treatment 

1 

3.33 

.09(  ^ 

fears  Family  Lived 

Replication 

k 

33.9>^ 

at  Previous  Address 

Interaction 

h 

71.75 

Within 

98 

36.70 

♦^^Significant  at  the  .01  level 


Characteristics  of  Children 


Children  at  home.  The  ohi  square  values  reported  in  Tables 
VII-25  and  VII-26  indicate  that  the  place  of  birth  and  present 
situation  of  children  at  home  were  not  functions  of  the  treatment 
group  cleissification.  Approximately  three-fotffths  (T&-32) 
percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  73*l6  percent  of  the  control 
group)  of  Che  children  at  home  in  both  groups  were  born  in  the  county 
in  which  they  resided  at  the  time  the  study  was  made. 

The  situation  of  children  at  home  in  both  groups  was  also 
similar  in  that  85.02  percent  of  the  children  in  the  experimental 
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group  and  88.12  percent  of  the  children  in  the  control  group  who 
lived  at  home  were  students. 

Table  tli-25.  Frequency  of  Plfiwie  of  Birth  for  Children  at 

Home  by  Treatment  Group 


Groun 

Birth  Pl£u:e 

Chi  Square 

Out  of 
State 

Present 

County 

Adjoining 

County 

Another 

County 

Experimental  3 

188 

24 

19 

7*66 

Control 

10 

169 

24 

28 

Table  VII-26. 

Frequency  of  Present  Situation  of  Children  at 

Home  by  Treatment  Group 

Situation  of  Children 

Group 

Student 

Employed  Xhemployed  No  Response 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  176 

1C 

8 

11 

2.60 

Control 

178 

13 

4 

7 

Children  away  from  home.  The  present  address  and  occupation  of 
children  away  from  home  were  not  functions  of  the  treatment  group 
classification  as  revealed  by  the  non- significant  chi  square  reported 
in  Tables  VII-27  and  VII-28.  The  data  indicate  that  the  children 
who  left  home  tended  to  go  in  many  directions.  However^  20.36 
percent,  of  the  children  in  the  experimental  group  and  29*22  percent 
of  the  children  in  the  control  group  remained  in  the  same  county  as 
their  parents  or  an  adjoining  county. 

The  present  occupations  of  children  away  from  home  represented 
a broad  spectrum  of  occupations^  as  shown  in  Table  VII-28.  Of  the 
responses  received  for  this  variable^  approximately  one  percent  of 
the  chi3^en  in  each  group  were  unemployed  at  the  time  the  study  was 
made .. 


Table  VII-27*  Frequency  of  Present  Address  of  Children  Away 

from  Home  by  Treatment  Group: 


iresent 

Address 

Out  of 

Group  State 

Present 

County 

Adjoining 

County 

Another 

County 

NO 

Response 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

13 

21 

U 

13 

25 

5*60 

Control 

21 

46 

18 

38 

34 

Table  VII-28 


Frequency  of  Occupation  of  Children  Away  From 
Home  by  Treatment  Groups 


Occupation  of  Children 


Iftiem-  Agri- 

Busi- 

Indus- 

Home Eco- 

Chi 

Group  ployed  culture 

ness 

try 

nomics 

Health  Student  Square 

Experimental  1 8 

8 

12 

17 

1 5 9.93 

Control  2 9 

13 

24 

49 

2 1 

Parental  Wishes  for  Their  Children 


An  interview  schedule  was  designed  and  employed  to  obtain  in- 
formation regarding  the  parental  wishes  for  children  who  were  twelve 
years  of  age  or  older  and  living  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  pretest. 
The  following  is  a report  of  that  data. 


As  a preliminary  step»  the  frequencies  of  children  who  were 
twelve  years  of  age  or  older  in  the  various  f classifications 
were  tabulated  by  treatment  group  to  establish  the  similarity  of  the 
children  for  vhom  parents  were  expressing  their  wishes.  The  non- 
significant chi  square  value  indicates  that  the  age  classification 
was  not  a function  of  the  treatment  group  as  shown  in  Table  VII-29* 
Of  these  children,  85,65  percent  were  less  than  18  ye6u:s  of  age. 


Table  VII- 29.  Frequency  of  Children  by  Age  and  Treatment  Group 


Age  Groups 

Group 

12-13 

14-15 

16-17 

18-19 

20  and  over  Chi  Square 

Experimental 

27 

36 

36 

7 

8 6.94 

Control 

4o 

31 

33 

15 

4 

Frequencies  of  the  amount  of  income  parents  deiired  for  sons  and 
daughters  when  adults  are  reported  in  Tables  VII-30  and  VII-3l> 
respectively.  The  chi  square  values  indicate  that  the  income  classifica 
tion  was  not  a function  of  the  treatment  classification  for  the 
dons  or  daughters. 


Table  VII-30,  Frequency  of  Amount  of  Income  ftu?ents  Desired 

For  Sons  by  Treatment  Group 


Income 

Group 

$6,000 
Or  less 

$6,001  $8,001 
to  $8«000  to  $10,000 

Over 

$10,000 

Do  Not  Chi 
Know  Square 

Experimental 

15 

6 

12  6,23 

Control 

8 

12 

10 

4 

8 
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Xt  ves  noted  that  nearly  one~half  of  the  treatment  group  parents^ 
46.67  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  47.62  percent  of  the 
control  group^  desired  an  income  of  less  than  $8000  for  their 
sons  when  adults.  About  one-half,  44.44  percent  of  the  experimental 
group  a^d  ?4 |04  percent  of  the  control  group  parents,  deiired  income 
of  IjSs  than^$8000  for  the  daughters. 

Table  VIX-31.  Frequency  of  Amount  of  Xncome  Farents  Desired  for 

Daughters  When  Adults  by  Treatment  Group 


Xncome  Detlred  for  Daughters 


|5ooo 

$6001 

$e00i  to 

Do  Not 

Grout)  Or  Less 

to  $8000 

$10,000 

Know 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  9 

3 

5 

10 

0.93 

Control  13 

7 

6 

11 

A substantial  portion  of  the  parents  in  both  treatment  groups, 
22.99  percent  for  boys  and  32.81  percent  for  the  girls,  did  not 
know  what  level  of  income  they  desired  for  the  child.  Over  one- 
fourth  of  the  responses,  34.38  percent  for  the  girls  and  26.44 
percent  for  the  boys,  were  for  income  levels  of  $6000  or  less. 

None  of  the  girls'  parents  and  11.49  percent  of  the  boys’  parents 
desired  incomes  of  over  $10,000  for  the  children  when  adults. 

Frequencies  of  place  of  residence  that  petrents  desired  for 
sons  ire  reported  in  Table  VIX-32.  The  chi  squf^re  value  was  sig- 
nificant at  the  .0^  level  indicating  that  the  rr^idence  classification 
was  a function  of  the  treatment  group. 

Table  VII-32.  Frequency  Of  Place  of  Besidence  Parents  Desired 

for  Sons  When  Adults  by  Treatment  Group 


Besidence  Desired 

for  Sons 

Group 

Bural 

Small  Town 

City  Do  Not  Know\vUpiJto  Child:iXIhl}iSqQare 

Experimental 

10 

9 

3 

8 

15 

13.11* 

Control 

22 

10 

3 

3: 

4 

^ Significant  at  the  .0^  level 


The  treatment  groups  had  similar  percentages  of  frequencies  for 
"small  town"  and  "city."  These  percentages  were  20.00  as  compared 
to  23*81  and  6.67  es  competred  to  7.1^  respectively  for  the  parents 
of  the  experimental  and  control  groups. 
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The  largest  differences  in  proportion  of  frequencies  between 
treatment  groups  occurred  in  the  "rural"  and  "up  to  child"  cate- 
gories. One-third  of  the  parents  in  the  experimental  group  as 
compared  to  approximately  one-tenth  (9.52  percent)  of  the  control 
group  left  the  place  of  residence  up  to  the  son.  Almost  one-fourth  of 
the  experimental  group  (22.22  percent)  and  52.38  percent  of  the 
control  group  responses  were  for  a rural  place  of  residence  for  the 
son. 


The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant  for  the  place  of 
residence  parents  desired  for  their  daughters.  Table  VII- 33  shows 
that  35*9^  percent  of  the  parents  in  the  san^le  desired  a rural 
residence  for  their  daughters. 

Table  VII-33*  Frequency  of  place  of  Besidence  Parents  Desired 

for  Daughters  When  Adults  by  Treatment  Group 


Residence  Desired  for  Daughter 


Group  • Rural  Small  Town  City  Do  Not  Know  Up  to  Child  Chi  Square 
Experimental  7 7 0 5 8 9*06 

Control  l6  6 6 4 5 


Approximately  one-fifth,  20.31  percent,  of  the  parents  in  the  sample 
left  place  of  residence  up  to  their  daughters. 

A low  number  of  parents  exhibited  a desire  for  the  city  as  a 
place  of  residence  for  both  sexes  of  children.  Only  6.67  percent 
of  the  parents  in  the  experimental  group  and  7*l4  percent  of  the 
parents  in  the  control  group  selected  the  city  as  a place  of 
residence  for  their  sons.  For  their  daughters,  l6.22  percent  of  the 
parents  in  the  control  group  and  none  of  the  parents  in  the  experi- 
mental group  desired  the  city  as  a place  of  residence. 

Tables  VII-34  through  VII-39  include  the  data  concerning 
financial  support  that  parents  estimated  would  be  available  for  their 
childrens'  post-secondary  education.  The  chi  square  values  indicate 
that  the  financial  support  classification  was  not  a function  of  the 
treatment  group  classification  when  four  of  the  five  sources  were 
considered  in  turn.  The  chi  square  value  was  significant  for  the 
portion  of  support  parents  thought  their  children  would  be  able 
to  obtain  r**om  outside  sources. 

The  frequency  of  parental  estimate  of  family  annual  financial 
support  available  for  post-secondary  education  per  child  is  shown 
in  Table  VII-34. 
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Table  VI  I- 34.  Frequency  of  Farental  Estimate  of  Annual  Family 

Financial  Support  for  Post- Secondary  Education 
Per  Child  by  i j-eatment  Group 


3r''UD 

Family-  FlaafiCial^  SutoOrt'  Avki  IcVole 
None  or  $500  or  Here  than 

Do  Not  Know  lescs  $500 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

43 

2 

4 

3.38 

Control 

42 

8 

4 

A few  of  the  parents^  12.24  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and 
22.22  percent  of  the  control  group*  estimated  that  they  would  be 
able  to  provide  some  financial  siqpport  for  post-secondary  education 
of  their  children.  The  remainlug  parents  either  estimated  no  finan- 
cial si^port  was  available  ffom  the  family  or  that  they  did  not  know 
bow  much  support  would  be  available  per  child. 

The  le^el  of  cost  of  one  year  of  post-secondary  education  as 
estimated  by  parents  for  one  child  is  presented  in  Table  VII- 35 « 
Nearly  one-half*  51«C)2  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  37«04 
percent. of  the  control  group*  of  the  parents  did  not  know  the  cost 
of  one  year  of  post-secondary  education.  Approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  parents*  28.57  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  24.07 
percent  of  the  control  group*  estimated  the  cost  at  less  than  $1000« 


Table  VII-35*  Frequency  of  Parental  Estimate  of  Level  of  Cost 

of  One  Tear  of  Post-Secondary  Education  by 
Treatment  Group 


Estimated  Cost 

GrouD 

Do  Not 
Know 

Less  Than  $1*001 
$1,000  il.500 

to  $1*501  to  More  than 
$2,000  $2,000 

Chi 

CBqugre 

Experimental 

25 

14 

3 

6 

1 

7*41 

Control 

20 

13 

7 

6 

8 

Table  VII-36  leports  the  estimated  amount  of  annual  support  the 
family  would  have  liked  to  provide  for  each  child  for  post-secondary 
education. 


A slightly  higher  percentage  of  the  parents  in  the  experimental 
group  than  in  the  control  group  did  not  know  the  portion  of  the  support 
they  would  be  able  to  provide  for  their  childrens ' post-secondary 
education.  These  percentages  were  42.86  and  31*48  lespectively. 

It  was  also  observed  that  the  percentage  of  families  idio  indxcsted 
they  would  be  able  to  pro/ide  over  50  percent  of  their  cbildrens* 
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post-secondary  educational  cost  were  higher  for  the  experimental 
group  than  the  control  group,  22.45  and  9*26  respectively. 

Table  VII-36.  Frequency  of  Peffental  Estimate  of  Portion  of 

Financial  Support  the  Family  Would  Like  to 
Provide  for  Each  Child's  Post -Secondary  Education 
by  Treatment  Group 


Percentage  of  Support 

Group 

Hone  or  Up  to 

Do  Hot  Know  25  Percent 

26-50 

Percent 

Over  50 
Percent 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

21 

6 

U 

U 

7.34 

Control 

17 

l4 

18 

5 

Frequencies  of  responses  to  the  different  levels  of  support 
that  parents  thought  the  child  should  provide  for  his  post-secondary 
education  are  shown  in  Table  VII-37. 

Table  VII-37.  Frequency  of  Parental  Estimate  of  Portion  of 

Financial  Support  A Child  Should  Contribute  to 
His  Post -Secondary  Education  by  Treatment  Group 


Portion  of  Support 

None  or 

Group  Do  Not  Know 

Up  to 
25  Percent 

26-50  51-75 

Percent  Percent 

76-100 

Percent 

Chi 

Square 

Experimental  l4 

4 

16  3 

12 

8.55 

Control  6 

9 

22  8 

9 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  parents,  32.65  percent  of  the 
experimental  group  and  40*74  percent  of  the  control  group,  indicated 
that  the  child  should  provide  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  cost 
for  his  post -secondary  education.  An  additional  30«6l  percent  of 
the  experimental  group  and  31.48  percent  of  the  control  group  indi- 
cated that  the  child  should  provide  over  one*half  of  his  post- 
secondary  educational  expenses. 

Presented  in  Table  VII-38  are  the  data  concerning  the  parents' 
estimates  of  the  portion  of  financial  support  their  children  could 
expect  from  sources  outside  of  the  family,  such  as  scholarships  and 
loans.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  treatment  group  families, 
77.^^  percent  of  the  experi^iental  group  and  61.U  percent  of  the 
control  groups  did  not  know  ^diat  portion  of  the  childrens'  financial 
suppo7.‘t  for  post-^'Secondary  education  could  be  obtained  from  outside 
sources  or  thought  that  none  would  be  available.  A higher  percentage 
of  the  control  group  than  the  experimental  group  thought  that  up  to 
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2^  percent  of  the  childrens'  post- secondary  education  could  come 
from  sources  outside  the  family.  These  percentages  were  27.78  and 
8.16  respectively. 

Table  VII-38.  Frequency  of  Parental  Estimate  of  Portion  of 

Financial  Support  Thought  to  be  Available 
for  Childrens'  Post- Secondary  Education  from 
Outside  Sources  by  Treatment  Group 


Portion  of  Support 

Group 

None  or  Up  to  25 

Do  Not  Know  Percent 

26-75 

Percent 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

38 

4 

7 

6.57* 

Control 

33 

15 

6 

Significant  at  the  .0^  level 


Occupations  and  Orgemizations  of  Parents 

An  instrument  was  designed  to  obtain  Information  that  would 
enable  the  researchers  to  appraise  the  information  regarding  the 
occupations  and  organizations  in  ^ich  parents  in  the  treatment 
groups  were  involved.  Tables  VII-39  and  VII-40  include  the  market- 
able skills  possessed  by  the  husband  and  wife  respectively.  Parents 
could  list  more  than  one  skill  precluding  the  use  of  the  chi  square 
statistic;  thus,  only  frequencies  are  presented. 

As  shown  in  Table  VII-399  the  major  skills  possessed  by  the 
husbands  were  primarily  of  an  agricultural  or  industries,  nature  with 
approximtely  one-third  of  the  parents  in  the  treatment  groups  in 
each  category.  The  percentages  for  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  were  40*38  as  compared  to  39>32  respectively  for  agricultural 
skills  possessed  and  32.69  and  4^.30  respectively  for  industrial 
skills  possessed. 

Table  VII-39>  Frequency  of  Husbands'  Marketable  Skills  by 

Treatment  Group 


Major  Marketable  Skills 

Group 

None 

Agricultural  Business 

Industrial 

Other 

Experii&ental 

2 

21  5 

17 

7 

Control 

0 

46  10 

53 

8 

As  shown  in  Table  VII-40,  nearly  two^thirds,  6^  .08  percent  of 
the  experimental  group  wives  and  63. 01  of  the  control  group  wives, 
reported  having  skills  in  the  occupational  area  of  home  economics. 


Approximately  one-tenth  of  the  wives  in  the  combined  treatment 
groups  reported  possessing  skills  in  the  occupational  areas  of 
business,  industrial  and  health  occupations. 


Table  VII-40. 

Frequency  of  Wives'  Major  Marketable  Skills  by 
Treatment  Group 

Area  of  Skill 

Group  None 

Business 

}fome 

Industrial  Economics 

Health 

Education  Other 

Experimental  ^ 

5 

7 4l 

3 2 

Control  1 

8 

7 46 

7 2 

Tables  VII-4l  and  VXI-42  present  the  data  concerning  the  skill 
training  desired  by  the  husband  and  wife  respectively  for  the  job  held 
at  the  time  of  the  pretest.  The  chi  square  values  indicated  that 
th;,  training  desired  classification  was  statistically  independent 
from  the  treatment  group  classification. 

Table  VU-4l. 

Frequency  of  Occupational  Training  Husbands 
Desired  for  Job  Held  by  Treatment  Group 

Group 

Training  Desired 
No  Yes 

Adjusted 
Chi  Sauaare' 

Experimental 

37 

9 

.79 

Control 

36 

15 

Table  VII-42. 

Frequency  of  Occupational  Training  Hives  Desired 
For  Job  Held  by  Treatment  Group 

Training  Desired 

Adjusted 

Group 

Nc 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

46 

4 

.29 

Control 

46 

7 

Included  in  Tables  VII-43  and  VIl-44  are  the  data  regarding  the 
job  satisfaction  eis  expressed  by  the  husband  and  wife  respectively. 

The  job  Satisfaction  classification  was  aot  a function  of  the  treatment 
group  classification  for  the  wives'  or  the  husbands*  responses. 
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Table  VII-43.  Frequency  of  Husbands'  Satisfaction  with  Job 

Held  by  Treatment  Group 


Jobr  Satisfaction 

Chi 

Group 

No 

Yes  No  Besponse 

or  Iftiemployed 

Square 

Experimental 

8 

33 

5 

.116 

Control 

11 

36 

4 

Most  of  the  husbands  were  satisfied  with  their  present  Jobr  Of 
the  total  sanq)le^  71*74  percent  of  the  husbands  in  the  experimental 
group  and  70.59  percent  of  the  husbands  in  the  control  group 
responded  affirmatively. 

The  proportion  of  wives  dissatisfied  with  their  job  was  similar 
for  the  two  treatment  groups.  Dissatisfaction  was  reported  by  16.67 
percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  16.98  percent  of  the  control 
group  wives.  In  the  control  group^  83.33  percent  of  the  wives 
responded  that  they  were  satisfied^  with  none  unemployed  or  not 
responding.  In  the  experimental  group,  7O.OO  percent  of  the  wives 
indicated  that  they  were  satisfied  with  their  job,  while  16.OO 
percent  were  unemployed  or  did  not  respond.  The  eight  wives  in 
the  experimental  group  who  indicated  that  they  were  unemployed  were 
not  included  in  the  analysis. 


Table  VII-44.  Frequency  of  Wife's  Satisfaction  with  R*esent 

Job  Held  by  Treatment  Group 


Job 

Satisfaction 

Adjusted 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

7 

35 

0.00 

Control 

9 

4I1 

Frequencies  of  other  kind  of  job  desired  other  than  the  one 
held  by  husband  and  wife  are  summarized  in  Tables  VII-45  and  VII-46. 

Table  VII-45.  Frequency  of  Husbands  Who  Desired  Different  'jbs 

by  Treatment  Group 


Type  of  Job 

Group 

None 

Agricultural  Industrial 

Other 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

27 

4 10 

5 

3.27 

Control 

32 

8 5 

6 
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Over  one-half  the  husbands  in  the  two  groups,  60.82  percent, 
desired  no  other  jobs.  Inivstrial,  agricultural,  and  other  jobs 
were  desired  by  15*^6,  12,37  and  11.3^  percent  respectively  of  the 
husbands . 

Table  VII-46  exhibits  the  frequencies  of  wives  who  desired  a 
different  job  than  the  one  held  at  the  time  of  the  pretest.  A 
majority  of  the  wives  in  each  group  did  not  desire  a different 
job  than  the  one  held  at  the  time  of  the  pretest. 

Table  VIl-46.  Frequency  of  Wives  Who  Desired  Different  Jobs 

by  Treatment  Group 


Desired  Different  Job 

Adjusted 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

42 

8 

.36 

Control 

4l 

12 

The  frequency  of  new  marketable  skills  desired  by  husbands  and 
wives  are  reported  In  Tables  VII-47  and  VII-48  respectively.  The 
desire  for  new  marketable  skills  was  not  a function  of  the  treatment 
group  classification  for  the  husbands  or  wives.  Slightly  over  one- 
fourth,  30.43  percent  of  the  experimental  and  26.52  percent  of  the 
control  group,  desired  new  skills.  A higher  percentage  of  the  wives 
in  the  control  group  than  the  experimental  group  desired  new  marketable 
skills,  25.93  and  10.00  respectively. 


TaLle  VII-47*  Frequency  of  New  Marketable  Skill  Husbands 

Desired  by  Treatment  Group 


Group 

None 

Skill  Desired 
Industrial 

Other 

Ohi  Square 

Experimental 

32 

12 

2 

2.?*) 

Control 

38 

8 

5 

Tablr  VII-48. 

Frequency  of  New  Marketable  Skill 

Wives  Desired 

by  Treatment  Group 

Skill  Desired 

Adjusted 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

45 

5 

3.4i 

Control 

40 

l4 
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Tables  VII -49  through  VII-56  present  the  data  regarding  the 
organizational  affiliation  and  activities  of  the  parents  in  the 
treatment  groups.  The  classifications  for  organizational  member- 
ship, attendance  patterns,  committee  participation,  offices  held, 
and  interest  in  Joining  organizations  were  not  a function  of  the 
treatment  group  classification  for  either  spouse. 

Table  VII-49  includes  the  data  concerning  the  groups  or  organ- 
izations with  which  husbands  in  the  treatment  groups  were  associated. 
Approximately  ote-half  of  the  husbands,  52.08  percent  of  the  experi- 
mental group  and  45.10  percent  of  the  control  group,  belonged  to  one 
or  more  groups  or  organizations. 

Presented  in  Table  VII-50  are  the  data  regarding  the  nuptber  of 
groups  or  organizations  with  which  the  wives  were  associated.  It 
was  noted  that  about  one-half  of  the  wives,  42.00  percent  of  the 
experimental  group  and  50.9**  percent  of  the  control  group,  were 
associated  with  one  or  more  organizations  or  groups. 

Table  VII-49.  Frequency  of  Groups  or  Organizations  with 

Which  Husbands  Were  Associated  by  Treatment 


Group 

Number  of  Gfoups  or  Organizations 

Adjusted 

Group 

One  or  More 

None 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

25 

23 

.24 

Control 

23 

28 

Table  VII-50.  Frequency  of  Groups  or  Organizations  With  Which 

Wives  Were  Associated  by  Treatment  Group 

Number  of  Groups 

or  Organizations 

Adjusted 

Group 

One  or  More 

Non  • 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

21 

29 

^50 

Control 

27 

26 

Data  regarding  the  number  of  husbands  and  wives  \dio  served  on 
group  or  organization  committees  during  the  year  prior  to  the  pretest 
are  included  in  Tables  VII-51  and  VII-52.  A low  percentage  of  the 
husbands  and  wives  in  the  treatment  groups  had  participated  in 
committee  work.  For  the  experimental  and  control  groups  respectively, 
the  percentages  were  8.70  and  3*39  for  the  husbands  and  10.00  and 
5.66  for  the  wives. 


Table  VII-51*  Frequency  of  Husbands  Who  Served  on  Group  or 

Organization  Committees  by  Treatment  Group 


Committee  Assignment 

Adjusted 

Group 

One  or  ^tore 

None 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

4 

1»2 

.31 

Control 

2 

49 

Table  VII-52. 

Frequency  of  Wives  Who  Served  on  Group  or 
Organization  Committees  by  Treatment  Group 

Group 

Committee  Assignment 
One  or  More  None 

Adjusted 
Chi  Square 

Experimental 

5 

45 

.21 

Control 

3 

50 

Tables  VII-53  and  VII-54  present  the  data  regarding  the  number 
of  offices  held  in  groups  or  organizations  during  the  year  prior  to 
the  pretest  by  the  husband  and  wife  respectively. 

Table  VII-53*  Frequency  of  Husbands  Who  Held  Offices  in 

Groups  or  Organizations  by  Treatment  Group 


Office  Held 

Adjusted 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

40 

7 

.03 

Control 

43 

8 

Relatively  few  husbands  or  wives  lield  an  office  in  orgcnizations 
or  groups.  Less  than  on^-fifth  of  the  husbands  in  each  treatment 
groupi  14.89  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  15*69  percent  of 
the  control  group,  held  offices.  Even  a smaller  proportion  of  the 
vrives  held  offices.  The  percentages  were  8.7O  for  the  experimental 
group  and  9*26  for  the  control  group. 

Table  VII-54.  Frequency  of  Wives  Who  Held  Offices  in  Groups  or 

Organizations  by  Treatment  Group 


Office 

Held 

Adjusted 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

46 

4 

.01 

Control 

49 

5 
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Tables  VII- 55  and  VII-56  include  the  data  regarding  the  nuniber  of 
husbands  and  wives  respectively  in  the  treatment  groups  who  were 
interested  in  joining  an  organization  other  than  those  to  which  they 
belonged  at  the  time  of  the  pretest. 

Table  VII- 55*  Frequency  of  Husbands  Interested  in  Joining 

An  Organization  by  Treatment  Group 


Interested  in  Joining 

Adjusted 

Group 

No  Yes 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

44  2 

.01 

Control 

48  3 

Only  a few  of  the  husbands  and  wives  were  interested  in  joining 
organizations  other  than  those  to  which  they  belonged  at  the  time 
of  the  pretest.  The  percentages  of  the  husbands  who  were  interested 
in  joining  organizations  were  4.35  for  the  experimental  group  and 
5 >88  for  the  contTOl  group.  Wives  interested  in  joining  organizations 
totaled  0.00  percent  for  the  experimental  group  and  7>55  for  the 
control  group. 


Table  VII-56.  Frequency  of  Wives  Interested  in  Joining  An 

Organization  by  Treatment  Group 


Group 

Interested  in  Joining 
No  Yes 

Adjusted 
Chi  Square 

Experimental 

50 

0 

2.16 

Control 

49 

4 

The  data  regarding  the  level  of  annual  income  that  adult  family 
members  estimated  as  being  necessary  for  adequate  living  expenses 
are  presented  in  Table  VII-57.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  signifi- 
cant indicating  that  the  estimated  level  of  family  income  needed 
was  not  a function  of  the  treatment  group  classification. 

Over  ona-half,  52.34  percent,  of  the  frailies  in  the  combined 
treatment  groups  estimated  that  they  needed  an  annual  family  income 
between  $2000  and  $6000  in  order  to  live  adequately.  Another  26.17 
percent  of  the  families  said  they  needed  between  $6000  and  $10,000 
per  year,  and  only  10.27  percent  said  they  needed  over  $10,000  annual 
income  to  adequately  support  their  family. 
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Table  VII-57.  Frequency  of  Estimated  Level  of  Annual  Family 

Income  Needed  by  Treatment  Group 


Income 

Level 

$2000  to 

$4001  to  $6001 

to  $8001  to 

$10,000 

Do  not 

Chi 

Group  $4000 

$6000 

$8000 

$10,000 

and  above 

Know 

Square 

Experimental  10 

19 

6 

6 

3 

7 

3.69 

Control  11 

16 

10 

6 

8 

5 

Situation  and  Goals  of  Children 

An  interview  schedule,  designed  to  obtain  data  regarding 
situation  and  goals  of  children  who  were  twelve  yeaurs  of  age  or 
older  and  were  living  at  home  was  employed  to  obtain  the  data 
reported  in  this  section.  These  data  were  tabulated  by  sex. 

The  observed  chi  square  values  were  non-significant  for  all  variables 
, except  one.  Thus,  in  all  cases  except  one,  the  responses  to  the 
classifications  of  the  variables  were  independent  of  the  treatment 
group. 

The  frequencies  of  boys  and  girls  work  experiences  by  treatment; 
group  are  presented  in  Tables  VII-58  and  VII-59  respectively. 

Table  VII-58,  Frequency  of  Type  of  Work  Experience  of  Sons 

by  Treatment  Group 


Type  of  Work  Experience 

Group 

None 

Agr ic  ult  ure  Other 

Experimental 

5 

51  16 

Control 

8 

42  8 

Whereas  the  types  of  work  experience  was  not  limited  to  one  per 
individual,  the  refiponses  were  not  mutually  exclusive.  Thus,  a chi 
square  value  was  not  reported. 

It  was  noted  that  most  of  the  experiences  reported  by  boys, 
fO.83  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  72, 4l  percent  of  the 
control  group,  were  related  to  agriculture.  Over  one-half  of  the 
work  experiences  of  the  girls,  51-52  percent  of  the  experimental 
group  and  61,36  percent  of  the  control  group,  had  been  in  home 
economics. 
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Table  VII-59*  Frequency  of  Type  of  Work  Exi>erience  of 

Daughters  by  Treatment  Group 


Type  of  Work  Experience 

Group 

None 

Agriculture 

Home  Economics 

Other 

Experimental 

3 

7 

17 

6 

Control 

7 

a 

27 

2 

Presented  in  Tables  VII-60  and  VII-61  are  the  data  regarding 
the  type  of  part-time  work  desired  by  sons  and  daughters  resp^ictively. 

A majority  of  the  sons  desired  to  obtain  part-time  work  in  agriculture 
and  industry.  The  percentage  of  sons  who  desired  part-time  agricultural 
^fork  wftf  32.31  for  the  experimental  group  and  42.55  for  the  control 
group.  The  percentages  of  sons  who  desired  penrt-time  industrial  work 
was  24,62  for  the  experimental  group  and  17.02  for  the  control  group. 
Less  than  one-third  of  the  sons^  20.00  percent  of  the  experimental 
group  and  29-79  percent  of  the  control  group  did  not  want  part-time 
work  of  any  kind.  The  chi  square' Yalue>:obtained'VraS  ndt  slghifllcknt 
ihdicating  that  the  part-time  work  classification  was  not  a fuaaction 
of  the  *i^eatment  grpup  classification. 

About  one-third  of  the  daughters,  37-93  percent  of  the  exper- 
imental group  and  31-71  percent  of  the  control jgroup,  desired 
part-time  work  experience  in  home  economics-  Over  one-third  of  the 
daught^s,  41-38  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  3^-59  percent 
of  the  control  group,  did  not  want  any  type  of  part-time  work- 

Table  VII-6O-  Frequency  of  Type  of  Part-Time  Work  Sons 

Desired  by  Treatment  Group 


Fart-Tijne  Work  Desired 


Group 

None 

Agricultural 

Industrial 

Other 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

13 

21 

16 

15 

4,96 

Control 

14 

20 

8 

5 

Table  VII-61.  Frequency  of  Type  of  Part-Time  Work  Daughters 

Desired  by  Treatment  Group 


Psurt-Time  Work  Desired 

Group 

None 

Home  Economics 

Other 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

12 

11 

6 

1-05 

Control 

15 

13 

13 

ERIC 
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Reported  in  Tables  VII-62  and  VII-63  are  the  data  regarding 
the  type  of  population  area  in  which  sons  and  daughters  respectively 
desired  to  live  during  their  adult  life.  A majority  of  the  sons, 
50.00  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  62. 50  percent  of  the 
control  group,  desired  to  live  in  a rural  area.  About  one-eighth 
of  the  sons  in  the  treatment  groups,  12.90  percent  of  the  experi- 
mental group  and  16.67  percent  of  the  control  group,  desired  to 
live  in  a city.  Approximately  equal  proportions  of  daughters  in 
each  treatment  group  expressed  the  r'^sire  to  live  in  the  city, 
small  town,  and  rural  area,  as  shown  in  Table  VII-62. 

Table  VII-62.  Frequency  of  Type  of  Population  Area  in  Which 

Sons  Would  Like  to  Live  by  Treatment  Group 


Population  Area 

Group 

Rural 

Small  Town  City  Do  Not  Know 

Chi  Squeure 

Experimental 

31 

11  8 12 

3.77 

Control 

30 

6 8 U 

Table  VII-63*  Frequency  of  Type  of  Population  Area  in  Which 

Daughters  Would  Like  to  Live  by  Treatment  Group 

Population  Area 

Group 

Rural 

Small  Town  City  Do  Not  Know 

Chi  Square 

Experimented 

8 

7 10  U 

*71 

Control 

U 

11  11  8 

The  data  regarding  the  level  of  income  desired  by  sons  and 
daughters  respectively  during  their  adult  lives  are  included  in 
Tables  VII-64  and  VII-65.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  boys,  20.97 
percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  25. 00  percent  of  the  control 
group  did  not  know  what  level  of  inc<xoe  they  would  like  to  earn. 

A higher  percentage  of  the  control  group  than  the  experimental 
group  desired  an  income  of  $6,000  or  less,  37*50  and  19*35  re- 
spectively. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  daughters  in  the  combined 
treatment  groups,  UI.38  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and 
2U*39  percent  of  the  control  group,  did  not  know  what  level  of  family 
income  they  desired  to  have  for  their  adult  life.  Again,  a higher 
percentage  of  the  daughters  in  the  control  group  than  the  experi- 
mental group  desired  family  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000,  56.10 
and  UI.38  respectively. 
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Table  VII-64.  Frequency  of  Level  of  Income  Sons  Desired 

by  Treatment  Group 


Income  De^jjed 

or  $4000  to  $6000  to  $8000  to  $10,000  Do  Not  Chi 
Group less i6000  ^8000  $10,000  and  over  Know  Suuare 


Experimental 

k 

8 

U 

16 

10 

13 

9*16 

Control 

k 

lU 

2 

8 

8 

12 

Table  VII*6^.  Frequency  of  Level  of  Income  Daughters  Desired 

by  Treatment  Group 


Inc<mte  Desired 

$4000  or 
Group  less 

o 

-p 

i§ 

f6000  "to 
isooo 

Do  Not 
Know 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  4 

8 

5 

12 

2.97 

Control  11 

12 

8 

10 

Tables  VII~66  and  VII~67  include  the  data  regarding  the  type 
of  vorh  sons  and  daughters  respectively  desired  for  their  career 
at  the  time  of  the  pretest.  About  two-thirds  of  the  sons  in  both 
groups  desired  to  have  a career  in  an  agricultural  or  induetrial 
occupation.  The  percentages  of  sons  desiring  a career  in  agricul- 
tural occupations  were  33*3?  for  the  experimental  group  and  27*08 
for  the  control  giroup;  ^ile  the  percentages  for  those  desiring 
a career  in  an  industrial  occupation  were  29*03  for  the  experimental 
giroup  and  ^.00  for  the  control. giroup. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  daughters,  ?^*17  percent  of  the  exp^i- 
mental  giroup  and  36*^9  percent  of  the  control  group,  desired  a 
career  in  business. 

Table  VH-66*  Frequency  of  Type  of  Work  Sons  Desired  for 

Career  by  Treatment  Group 


Type  of  Career  Desired 

Group  No  Besponse  Agricultural  Industrial  Other  Chi  Square 


Experimental 

6 

21 

18 

17 

5-51 

Control 

2 

13 

24 

9 
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Table  VII-67.  Frequency  of  Type  of  Work  Baugliters  Desired 

for  Career  by  Treatment  Group 


Type  of  Career  Desired 

Group 

No  Response 

Business 

Other 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

1 

16 

12 

2.38 

Control 

2 

15 

24 

Included  in  Tables  VII-68  and  VII-69  are  the  data  regarding 
the  level  of  financial  contribution  that  the  sons  and  daughters 
respectively  were  contributing  per  year  to  their  education  at  the 
time  of  the  pretest.  Over  one-half  of  the  sons,  56.45  percent  of  the 
experimental  group  and  56.25  percent  of  the  control  group  were 
contributing  some  financial  assistance  toward  the  purchases  of  clothes, 
books,  and  other  school  expenses.  A higher  percentage  of  the  sons 
in  the  control  group  them  the  experimental  group  were  contributing 
over  $100  annually  toward  their  education,  35*42  and  25*8l  respectively. 

Table  VII-68.  Frequency  of  the  Level  of  Son's  Financial 

Contribution  to  His  Education  by  Treatment  Group 


Contribution  to  Education 

Group  None 

Less 

Than  $50 

$50  to 
$100 

$101  to 

*300 

More 

Than  $301 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

27 

U 

8 

6 

10 

4.65 

Control 

21 

8 

2 

10 

7 

Table  VII-69.  Frequency  of  The  Level  of  Daughter's  Financial 

Contribution  to  Her  Education  by  Treatment  Group 


Contribution  to  Education 

Group 

None 

Less  Than 
*50 

More  Than 
*50 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

25 

2 

2 

8.21* 

Control 

22 

8 

U 

Significant  at  the  .05  level 


Most  of  the  girls,  86.21  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and 
53*66  percent  of  the  control  group,  made  no  financial  contribution 
toward  their  own  education.  None  of  the  girls  contributed  more  than 
$100  annually  toward  their  own  education.  The  chi  square  value  was 
significant;  thus,  the  contribution  to  education  was  not  independent 
of  the  treatment  group  classification. 
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Tables  VII-70  €Uid  VII- 71  included  the  data  regarding  the  level 
of  savings  sons  and  daughters  respectively  had  for  their  post- secondary 
education.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  sons,  7^*19  percent 
had  no  savings  for  this  purpose.  None  of  the  sons  had  more  than 
$150  saved  for  their  post-secondary  education. 

Table  VII-70.  Frequency  of  Level  of  Son's  Savings  for  Post- 

Secondary  Education  by  Treatment  Group 


Educational  Savings 

Group 

None 

Less  Than 
$100 

More  Than 
$100 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

46 

12 

4 

2.68 

Control 

40 

4 

4 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  daughters,  89.66  percent  of  the 
experimental  group  and  7^  .61  percent  of  the  control  group,  had  no 
savings  for  post-secondary  education. 


Table  VII- 71*  Frequency  of  Level  of  Daughter's  Savings 

For  Post-Secondary  Education  by  Treatment  Group 


Educational  Savings 

Adjusted 

Group 

Some 

None 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

3 

26 

1.38 

Control 

10 

31 

I^csented  in  Tables  VII-72  emd  VII-73  are  the  data  concerning 
the  portion  of  post-secondary  education  costs  that  the  sons  and  daughters 
respectively  expected  their  parents  to  provide  at  the  time  of  the 
pretest.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  sons,  56.45  percent  of  the  experimen- 
tal group  and  37*^0  percent  of  the  control  group,  did  not  know  what 
percent  of  the  costs  of  their  post-secondary  education  would  be 
paid  by  their  families.  Fifty  percent  of  the  sons  in  the  control 
group  as  compared  to  33*37  percent  of  the  experimental  group 
expected  their  parents  to  provide  over  25  percent  of  their  post- 
secondary educational  expenses. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  daughters  in  the  combined  treatment 
group,  51.72  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  36.59  percent 
of  the  control  group  did  not  know  %diat  portion  of  the  cost  of  their 
post-secondary  education  they  could  expect  from  their  parents. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  daughters  in  the  experimental  and  control 
groups,  17*24  percent  and  19*51  percent  respectively,  expected  their 
parents  to  provide  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  post- 
secondary education. 
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Table  VII- 72.  Frequency  of  Portion  of  Post-Secondary  Educa- 
tional Expenses  the  Sons  Expected  Their  Families 
to  Provide  by  Treatment  Group 


Percent  of  Costs 

Group 

Do  Kot 
Know 

0-25  26-50 
Perc  ent  Perc  ent 

51  Percent 
or  More 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

35 

6 14 

7 

4.03 

Control 

18 

6 17 

7 

Table  VII- 73.  Frequency  of  Portion  of  Post -Secondary  Educa- 
tional Expenses  Daughters  Expected  Their  Families 
to  Provide  by  Treatment  Group 


Percent 

of  Costs 

Group 

Do  Not 
Know 

0-25 

Percent 

26-50 

Percent 

51  Percent 

or  More  Chi  Square 

iCxperimental 

15 

3 

6 

5 1.68 

Control 

15 

6 

12 

8 

Orientations  of  sons'  and  daughters'  strongest  desires  as 
reported  at  the  time  of  the  pretest  are  reported  in  Tables  VII-74 
and  VII-75  respectively.  The  children  indicated  their  desires  which 
the  interviewers  classified  as  being  oriented  toward  an  occupation, 
education,  material  goods,  and  family.  Some  children  did  not  know 
vdiat  their  strongest  desire  was. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  sons  in  the  experimental  and 
control  groups  had,  as  their  strongest  desire,  a desire  that  was 
occupationally  oriented;  32. P6  percent  and  39*t>8  percent  respec- 
tively. About  one-fifth  of  the  treatment  groups'  strongest  desires 
were  oriented  toward  some  type  of  education;  the  percentages  were 
20.97  and  l8.75  respectively. 

Table  VII-74.  Frequency  of  the  Orientation  of  the  Strongest 

Desire  of  Sons  by  Treatment  Group 


Orientation  Desire 

Chi 

Group 

Occupational 

Educational 

Material 

Do  Not  Know 

Square 

Experimental 

20 

13 

23 

6 

2.76 

Control 

19 

9 

12 

8 
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Nearly  equal  pro]x>rtion8  of  the  dau^ters*  strongest  desires 
were  oriented  toward  education  and  material  objects.  A hi^er 
percentage  of  the  desires  of  daughters  In  the  control  group  than 
In  the  experimental  group  were  occupationally  oriented,  31*71 
and  17*24  respectively. 

Table  VII-75.  Frequency  of  the  Orientation  of  the  Strongest 

Desire  of  Daughters  by  Treatment  Group 


Orientation  Desire 

Occupa- 
Group  tlonal 

Educa- 

tional 

Material- 

istic 

Family 

Do  Not 
Know 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  ^ 

6 

12 

1 

5 

3.51 

Control  13 

7 

15 

3 

3 

Goals  of  the  Farm  Business  Operation 

An  Instrument  designed  to  obtain  data  pertaining  to  the 
objectives  of  farm  business  operators  was  employed  to  determine 
poroductlon  goals.  Belatlve  to  typical  production  levels  of  the 
enterprises  considered,  at  the  time  of  the  pretest  the  families 
In  the  treatment  groups  generally  established  production  goals 
^Ich  were  much  lower. 

Tables  VI I- 76,  VII- 77  and  VII- 78  present  the  data  concerning  the 
farm  operator's  goals  for  the  level  of  poroductlon  for  bushels  of 
com  per  acre,  bushels  of  soybeans  per  acre,  and  pigs  per  litter 
respectively.  As  Indicated  by  the  non-slgnf leant  chi  square  values , 
the  levels  of  poroductlon  goal  classifications  mre  found  to  be 
Independent  of  the  treatment  ^oup  classification. 

The  experimental  group  as  compared  to  the  control  group 
tended  to  have  slightly  higher  yield  goals  ^or  corn.  Nearly  one- 
third,  31*3  percent,  of  the  experimental  gi.  t had  production 
goals  of  7^  bushels  per  acre  or  more  as  compared  to  l8.7  percent  of 
the  control  group. 

Equal  proportions  of  the  faxm.  business  operators  In  the  treatment 
groups  who  produced  soybeans  had  yelld  goals  In  the  classifications 
of  30  or  less  and  31  or  more  bushels  per  acre.  The  percentage  of 
farm  operators  in  the  experimental  and  control  groups  who  had  yield 
goals  of  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre  were  and  47.6  respectively^ 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  farm  operators,  4l.7  percent  of 
the  experimental  group  and  22.7  percent  of  the  control  group,  who 
had  swine  as  an  enterprise  in  their  farm  business  operation,  had 
yield  goals  of  eight  or  less  pigs  weaned  per  litter.  Over  one-half 
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of  the  combined  treatment  groups,  4l,7  percent  of  the  experimental 
group  and  63.6  percent  of  the  control  group,  had  established  their 
production  goals  within  the  classification  of  8.1  to  10  pigs  per 
litter . 


Table  VII- 76. 

Fre<iuency  of  Level  of  Corn  Yield  Goals  by 
Treatment  Group 

Bushels  Per  Acre 

Group  Less  Than  50  50  to  75  75  or  More 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

1 

3 9 

1.04 

Control 

0 

9 13 

Table  VII- 77. 

Frequency  of  Level  of  Soybean  Yield  Goals 
by  Treatment  Group 

Bushels  Per  Acre 

Adjusted 

Group 

Less  Them  30  31  or  More 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

5 4 

0<00 

Control 

10  U 

Table  VII-78. 

Frequency  of  Level  of  Goals  for  Figs  Weaned 
Per  Litter  by  Treatment  Groups 

Pigs  Per  Litter 

Group 

S.o  . 

or  Less  8.1-10.0  10.1  or  More 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

5 5 2 

1.67 

Control 

5 14  3 

RESULTS 


^ • T 


i 1 
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The  principal  objective  of  Project  REDY  was  to  develop  and 
evaluate  a vocationally  oriented,  family  centered  educational 
program  for  the  rural  disadvantaged.  The  educational  program  was 
developed  based  on  the  needs  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  rural 
family, members,  implemented  as  a developmental  model,  and  evaluated 
and  revised  on  the  basis  of  the  findings.  The  exemplary  model,  the 
evaluation  of  \diich  is  reported  in  this  section,  was  evaluated  using 
a pretest-posttest  control  group  design,  l^esentation  of  the  results 
is  based  on  the  topics  included  in  the  data  collecting  instruments 
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employed  for  both  the  pretest  and  the  posttest.  These  topics 
are  discussed  in  turn. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  degree  of  effect  that  the 
treatment,  the  TffiDY  Educationa],  Program,  had  on  the  treatment  groups, 
posttest  data  collected  by  employing  interview  schedules  were 
analyzed  using  the  chi  square  method  of  statistical  analysis.  Data 
obtained  by  employing  standardized  instruments  and  the  school  data 
form  were  analyzed  using  analysis  of  covariance. 

Ktrental  Desires  for  Their  Children 

Data  regarding  the  parental  desires  for  their  children  are 
reported  in  this  section. 

Occupation,  Tables  VII-79  t>jrcugh  VII-O^:  include  the  parents' 
response  to  the  kind  of  Job  they  want  their  children  to  have  for 
their  lifetime  work. 


Table  VII-79,  Frequency  of  Parental  Desires  Regarding  Occupation 

for  Oldest  Child  Living  at  Home  by  Treatment  Group 


Group 

Type  of  Response 

Chi  Square 

No 

Response 

Specific 

Occupation 

to 

Child 

Do  Not 
Know 

Experimental  0 

n 

32 

2 

3.38 

Control 

2 

15 

28 

4 

Table  VII-80, 

Frequency  of 

Parental  Desires  Regarding  Occupation 

for  Second  from  the  Oldest  Child  Living  at  Home 

by  Treatment  Group 

Type  of  Response 

No 

Specific 

Up  to 

Do  Hot 

Group 

Response 

Occupation 

Child 

Know 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  I3 

6 

25 

1 

5.78 

Control 

21 

8 

16 

4 

The  data  in  Tables  VII-79  through  VII-34  indicate  that  clii 
square  values  between  responses  of  the  experimental  and  the  control 
groups  concerning  the  Job  desired  for  the  first,  second,  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  child  were  not  significant  at  the  ,05  level.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a larger  number  of  the  parents 
in  the  experimental  group  than  in  the  control  group  indicated  that 
it  was  up  to  the  child  to  make  a decision  concerning  an  occupation. 
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Table  VII-81,  Frequency  of  Parental  Desires  Regarding  Occupation 

for  Third  from  the  Oldest  Child  Living  at 
Home  by  Treatment  Group 


Type  of  Response 

No 

Group  ResTJonse 

Specific 

Occupation 

Up  to 
Child 

Do  Not 
Know 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  29 

1 

15 

0 

8,23* 

Control  33 

3 

8 

5 

*Significaht  at  the 

,05  level. 

Table  VII-82. 

Frequency  of  Parental  Desires  Regarding  Occupation 
for  Fourth  from  the  Oldest  Child  Living  at  Home 
by  Treatment  Group 

Type  of  Response 

No 

Group  Response 

Specific 

Occupation 

Up  to 
Child 

Do  Not 
Know 

Chi  Square 

Exper iment al  3^ 

0 

6 

1 

3.39 

Control  40 

2 

4 

3 

Table  VII-83.  Frequency  of  Parental  Desires  Regarding  Occupation 

for  Fifth  from  the  Oldest  Child  Living  at  Home 
by  Treatment  Group 


Type  of  Response 


Group 

No  Response  Up  to  Child  Do  Not  Know 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

4l  3 1 

3. Its 

Control 

46  2 1 

Table  VII-84,  Frequency  of  Parental  Desires  Regarding  Occupation. 

for  Sixth  from  the  Oldest  Child  Living  at  Home 
by  Treatment  Group 

Group 

Type  of  Response 
No  Response  Up  to  Child 

Corrected 
Chi  Square 

Experimental 

44  1 

.00 

Control 

48  1 
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A significant  chi  square  value  was  observed  for  responses  to  job 
desired  for  third  from  the  oldest  child,  as  shown  in  Table  VII-81. 

Of  the  experimental  group,  6U.UU  percent  of  the  parents  indicated 
"no  response,"  only  2.22  percent  responded  to  a specific  occupation 
for  their  third  from  the  oldest  child  living  at  home,  and  none 
indicated  that  they  did  not  know,  whereas,  10.20  percent  of  the  con- 
trol group  did  not  know.  Of  the  experimental  group,  33*33  percent 
responded  that  it  was  up  to  the  child  as  compared  to  l6.33  percent 
of  the  control  group.  None  of  the  parents  in  the  experimental  group 
responded  that  they  did  not  know,  while  10.20  percent  of  the  control 
group  indicated  that  they  did  not  know. 

Level  of  education.  Tables  VII-85  through  VII-88  present  the 
parental  desires  for  the  level  of  education  or  training  for  their 
children . 

Table  VII-85.  Frequency  of  Parental  Desires  Regarding  Level 

of  Education  for  their  Oldest  Child  Living  at 
Htxne  by  Treatment  Group 


Level  of  Education 

Group 

No  Re-  High  Special  2 -year  U-year 

sppnse  School  Vocational  College  College 

Up  to  Do  Not  Chi 
Child  Know  Square 

Exper  imental  0 7 

15  8 12 

3 

0 

17. 29*^* 

Control 

2 lU 

1*  5 13 

6 

5 

^^Significant  at  the  .01  level. 


Table  VII-86.  Frequency  of  Parental  Desires  Regarding  the  Level 

of  Education  for  the  Second  from  the  Oldest  Child 
Living  at  Home  by  Treatment  Group 


Level  of  Education 

No  Re- 

High 

Special  2-year  4-year 

Up  to 

Do  Not 

Chi 

Group  sponse 

School 

Vocational  College  College 

Child 

Know 

Square 

Exper  iment  a 1 13 

7 

8 56 

2 

4 

9.79 

Control  21 

8 

1 29 

4 

4 

In  response  to  the  education  desired  by  parents  for  the  oldest 
child  living  at  home.  Table  VII-85,  there  was  a significant  chi 
square,  value  observed  which  indicates  that  the  educational  desire 
classification  was  a function  of  the  treatment.  Of  the  experimental 
group  parents,  1?.57  percent  desired  only  a high  school  education 
for  the  oldest  child  ]iving  at  home,  whereas,  28.57  percent  of  the 
control  group  indicated  that  a high  school  education  was  sufficient 
for  this  child.  There  was  a much  larger  response  by  the  experimental 


group  (33*33  percent)  than  the  control  group  (8.16  percent)  concerning 
the  desire  for  this  child  to  have  specialized  vocational  training. 

The  education  classification  was  not  a function  of  the  treatment 
group  with  regard  to  the  second,' third  and  fourth  from  the  oldest 
child  living  at  home,  as  shown  in  Tables  VII-86  through  VII-88, 

Table  VII-87-  Frequency  of  Parental  Desires  Regarding  the 

Level  of  Education  for  the  Third  from  the  Oldest 
Child  Living  at  Home  by  Treatment  Group 


Level  of  Education 

Group 

No 

Response 

High  Special  Vo-  2-year  4-year  Up  to  Do  Not  Chi 
School  cational  College  College  Child  Know  Square 

Experimental 

29 

s'*  15 

1 0 9.57 

Control 

33 

5 3 13 

2 2 

Table  VII-88, 

Frequency  of  Parental  Desires  Regarding  the 
Level  of  Education  for  the  Fo  rth  from  the 
Oldest  Child  Living  at  Home  by  Treatment  Group 

Level  of  Education 

Group 

No 

Response 

High  Special  2-year  4-year 

! School  Vocational  College  College 

Do  Not  Chi 

Know  Square 

Experimental 

38 

2 2 11 

1 1.55 

Control 

4o 

2 1 13 

2 

Level  of  income.  Amount  of  annual  income  the  parents  would 
like  their  sons  to  make  as  adults  is  presented  in  Table  VII-89, 
for  which  a significant  chi  square  value  was  observed  indicating  that 
the  desired  income  classification  was  a function  of  the  treatment 
group. 

Table  VII-89,  Frequency  of  Parental  Desires  Regarding  Annual 

Inc  one  for  Sons  to  Make  as  Adults  by  Treatment 
Group 


Level  of  Income 

$2001- 
Group  4000 

$4001- 

6000 

$6001- 

8000 

$8001- 

10,000 

$10,000- 
or  more 

Do  Not 
Know  ’ 

No  Re-  Chi 
sponse  Square 

Experimental  2 

3 

11 

17 

4 

5 

3 16 .60* 

Control  1 

3 

2 

12 

7 

11 

13 

* Significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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Approximately  24  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  four  percent 
of  the  control  group  desired  an  annual  income  for  their  sons  that 
ranged  between  $6,001  and  $8,000,  Only  four  percent  of  the  experi- 
mental group  desired  an  income  of  more  than  $10,000  for  their  sons 
in  comparison  to  l4,29  percent  of  the  parents  in  the  control  group, 

A higher  percentage  of  the  control  group  than  the  experimental  group 
indicated  they  did  not  know  what  income  they  desired  for  their 
sons.  This  appears  to  indicate  that  the  parents  who  did  not  receive 
the  vocationally  oriented  educational  program  did  not  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  make  a realistic  decision  concerning  the  income  they 
desired  for  their  sons  as  adults. 

As  reported  in  Table  VII-90,  a significant  chi  square  value 
was  not  observed  for  the  vai’iable  of  annual  income  the  parents 
desired  their  daughters  to  earn  as  adults. 

Table  VII-90,  Frequency  of  Pau:ental  Desires  Reg6u:ding  Annual 

Income  for  Daughters  to  Make  as  Adults  by 
Treatment  Group 


Level  of  Income 


$2000-  $2001- 

$4001- 

$6001-  $8001-  $10,000  Do  Not 

No  Re-  Chi 

Group  or  less  4000 

6000 

8000  10,000  or  more  Know 

sponse  Square 

Experi- 
mental 3 3 

7 

961  8 

8 12,55 

Conti’ol  0 1 

5 

7 2 1 19 

l4 

Location  of  residence.  The  responses  to  where  the  parents  want 
their  children  to  live  when  they  become  adults  are  presented  in 
Table  VII-91. 

Table  VlI-91.  Frequency  of  Parental  Desires  Regarding  Location 
' of  Residence  of  Children  as  Adults  by  Treatment 
Group 


Location  of  Residence 

Group 

R*esent  or 

Ad^joining 

County 

Another 

Part  of  Another  Up  to 

Same  State  State  Child 

Do  Not 

Know  Chi  Square 

Experimental 

5 

1 1 

38 

0 9.92* 

Control 

13 

3 1 

28 

4 

*Signif icant 

at  the  ,05 

level. 

The  significant  chi  square  value  indicates  that  the  income  desire 
classification  was  a function  of  the  treatment.  A higher  percentage 
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of  the  parents  in  the  experimental  group  than  the  control  group, 

84. UU  and  57*14  respectively,  indicated  that  they  would  leave  this 
decision  up  to  the  child.  However,  it  should  he  pointed  out  that 
26.53  percent  of  the  control  group  in  comparison  to  only  11.11 
percent  of  the  experimental  group  wanted  their  children  to  live  in 
the  present  or  adjoining  county  when  they  became  adults.  This  may 
indicate  that  in  the  control  group  the  parents  were  not  adequately 
oriented  to  the  vocational  possibilities  in  the  present  or  adjoining 
county. 

Pfeported  in  Table  VII-92  are  the  parental  desires  concerning  the 
location  of  residence,  rural  or  urban,  in  which  they  desired  their 
children  to  reside.  The  chi  square  value  was  significant  at  the  .01 
level. 

Table  VII-92.  Frequency  of  Parental  Desires  Pegarding  the 

Pural  or  Urban  Location  of  the  Pesidence  of  their 
Children  as  Adults  by  Treatment  Group 


Location 

of  Pesidence 

In  the 

Group  Country 

Small 

Town 

City  or 
Suburban 

Up  to 
Child 

Do  Not 
Know 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  6 

8 

1 

30 

0 

l8.l4^^ 

Control  19 

10 

6 

13 

1 

♦^Significant  at  the  .01  level. 


Approximately  39  percent  of  the  parents  in  the  control  group  in 
comparison  to  13  percent  of  the  experimental  group  wanted  their 
children  to  live  in  a rural  area.  Only  2.22  percent  of  the  ex- 
perimental group  as  compared  to  12.25  percent  of  the  control  group 
wanted  their  children  to  live  in  a city  or  suburb.  The  greatest 
variation  was  the  response  to  leaving  the  decision  up  to  the  child; 
66.67  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and  26.53  percent  of  the 
control  group. 

Financing  children's  education.  Table  VII-93  reports  the 
responses  of  parents  concerning  the  approximate  cost  for  one  year  of 
post-secondary  education. 

Table  VII-93*  Frequency  of  Parental  Responses  Pegarding  Cost 

of  One  Year  of  Post- Secondary  School  Training 
by  Treatment  Group 


Annual 

Cost  of  Post-S^ondarv  Education 

$500  or 

Group  less 

$501- 

1000 

$1001- 

2000 

$2001  or 
More 

Do  Not 
Know 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  2 

17 

U 

5 

10 

26. U*^ 

Control  0 

2 

ry 

f 

11 

_22 

♦♦Significant  at  the  .01  level. 
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A significant  chi  square  value  was  observed  between  the  responses 
of  the  experimental  and  the  control  groups.  Results  indicated  that 
22,22  percent  of  the  experimental  group  in  comparison  to  59*1^ 
percent  of  the  control  group  indicated  that  they  did  not  know  the 
cost  of  one  year  of  post-secondary  training.  It  appears  from  this 
observation  that  the  educational  program  had  made  many  of  the  parents 
in  the  experimental  group  aware  of  the  cost  of  educational  training 
beyond  the  secondary  level,  A higher  percentage  of  the  experimental 
group  as  compared  to  the  control  group,  37.78  and  4,08  respectively, 
thought  the  cost  would  be  between  $^01  and  $1000. 

Chi  square  values  were  not  significant  with  regard  to  the 
percentage  of  the  financial  support  that  could  he  provided  by  the 
family,  child  working,  loans  and  other  sources  as  shown  in  Tables 
VII-94,  VII-955  VII-975  and  VII-98  respectively.  There  was,  however, 
a significant  chi  square  value,  as  shown  in  Table  VII-96,  regarding 
the  financial  assistance  that  could  he  provided  by  scholarships 
indicating  that  the  percentage  of  support  available  from  scholarships 
was  a function  of  the  treatment  group.  The  greatest  variation  in 
response  between  the  experimental  and  control  group  was  the  indication 
that  up  to  25  percent  of  the  financial  support  could  be  provided  by 
scholarships;  31.11  percent  and  6,12  percent  respectively.  Of  the 
experimental  group,  60,00  percent  of  the  parents  indicated  that  no 
support  could  be  expected  from  scholarships  or  that  they  did  not 
know,  whereas  77.^^  percent  of  the  parents'  responses  in  the  control 
group  were  in  the  "none"  or  "do  not  know"  categories. 

Table  VII-94,  Frequency  of  Parental  Responses  Regarding 

Percentage  of  Financial  Support  the  Family  Could 
Provide  for  the  Children's  Post-Secondary 
Education  by  Treatment  Group 


Percentage  of  Support 

Chi 

Group  None 

Up  to  25  26-50  51-75  76-100 

Do  Not  Know 

Square 

Experimental  l4 

13  13  0 0 

5 

6.90 

Control  16 

l4  10  1 5 

3 

Table  VII-95.  Frequency  of  Parental  Responses  Regarding  Per- 
centage of  Financial  Support  the  Child  Should 
Provide  for  His  Post-Secondary  Education  by 
Treatment  Group 


Percentage  of  Support 

Chi 

Group  None 

Up  to  25  26-50  51-75  ^-100 

Do  Not  Know 

Square 

Experimental  4 

8 21  7 3 

3 

2.05 

Control  4 

7 19  9 7 

3 
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Table  VII-96.  Frequency  of  Parental  Responses  Regarding 

Percentage  of  Financial  Support  Expected  from 
Scholarships  Should  Their  Children  Desire  Post 
Secondary  Education  by  Treatment  Group 


Percentage  of  Support 

Group  None 

Up  to  25  26-50 

76-100  Do 

Not  Know 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  25 

14  4 

0 

2 

12,21* 

Control  31 

3 7 

1 

7 

♦Significant  at  the  ,05  level. 


Table  VII-97*  Frequency  of  Parental  Responses  Regarding  Per- 
centage of  Financial  Support  Expected  From  Loans 
Should  Their  Children  Desire  Post -Secondary 
Education  by  Treatment  Group 


Percents 

ge  of  Support 

Group  None 

Up  to  25  2 

0-5O  51-75  Do  Not  Know  Chi  Square 

Experimental  ^9 

9 

4 1 2 3.19 

Control  32 

7 

23  5 

Table  VIi-98, 

Frequency  of  Parental  Responses  Regarding 

Percentage  of  Financial  Support  Expected  from 
Other  Sources  Should  Their  Children  Desire  Post- 
Secondary  Education  by  Treatment  Group 


Percentage  of  Support 

Group 

None 

Up  to  25  26-50 

51-75  Bo  Not  Know 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

40 

2 1 

1 1 

4.57 

Control 

48 

0 0 

0 1 

Occupations  and  Organizations  of  Parents 

Data  concerning  the  occupations  of  the  parents  and  the  organ- 
izations in  which  the  parents  in  the  treatment  groups  participated 
are  presented  in  this  section. 

Occupations  of  husbands  and  wives.  Tables  VII-99  and  VII-100 
present  the  frequencies  of  the  types  of  occupations  in  which  the 
husbands  and  wives  respectively  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
posttest , 


o 
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Table  VII -99*  Frequency  of  the  Type  of  Occupation  in  Which 

the  Husbands  Were  Employed  by  Treatment  Group 


Type  of  Occupation 

Grout) 

No  Re- 
sponse 

Agricul' 
None  tural 

Non-Agri^  Nbn-Agri- 
’ cultural  cultural 
Business  Industry 

• Health 

Occu-  Chi 

nation  Other  Square 

Experimental  6 

1 21 

9 7 

0 3 U.49 

Control 

5 

5 23 

1 U 

1 5 

Table  VII-100.  Frequency  of  the  Type  of  Occupation  in  Which 

the  Wives  Were  Employed  by  Treatment  Group 

Type  of  Occupation 

Group 

No  Re- 
sponse 

Agricul- 
None  tural 

Non-Agri-  Non-Agri- 
cultural  cultural 
Business  Industry 

Home 

Eco-  Chi 

nomics  Other  Square 

Experimental  1 

16  *1 

2 4 

22  1 16.16* 

Control 

2 

3 6 

3 8 

29  0 

Significant  at  the  .05  level. 

The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant  for  the  type  of  Job  in 
which  the  husband  was  em^yed.  There  was,  however,  a significant 
chi  square  value  obsearved  for  the  response  of  the  wives  as  to 
the  type  of  occupation  in  which  she  was  employed.  The  greatest 
variations  in  responses  between  the  treatment  groups  were  in  the 
categories  of  "none"  and  "home  economics*"  Part  of  these  variations 
I were  probably  due  to  the  treatment  where  emphasis  was  placed  on 

occupations  that  contributed  cash  income  to  the  family.  If  a wife 
I in  the  experimented,  group  was  not  enployed  outside  of  the  home, 

{ her  response  was  probably  oriented  toward  not  being  enployed,  in 

lieu  of  being  employed  as  a homemaker. 

I New  fikipg  loA-med  adult  family  members.  Sumnaries  of  the 

new  Job  skills  learned  by  the  husbaxids  and  wives  are  presented  in 
, Tables  VII-101  and  VII-IOS.  As  reported  in  Table  VII-101  a sig- 

nificant chi  square  value  was  obtained  for  the  type  of  new  Job  skills 
learned  by  the  husbands.  Thus,  the  type  of  skill  classification 
was  a function  of  the  treatment  group.  The  data  indicated  that 
' 62.35  percent  of  the  control  group  In  comparison  to  61*70  percent  of 

\ the  experimental  group  learned  no  skills  during  the  year  prior  to 

the  posttest.  This  would  imply  that  17*65  percent  of  the  husbands 
not  receiving  the  vocationally  oriented  program  learned  new  skills 
as  compared  to  36.30  p^cent  of  the  husbands  receiving  the  vocationally 
oriented  program  who  learned  new  skills* 
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Table  VII-101.  Frequency  of  New  Job  Skills  Husbands  Learned 

During  the  Year  R*ior  to  the  Posttest  by 
Treatment  Group 


Type  of  Skill 


Non  Agri-  Non  Agri-  Health 
No  Re-  Agricul-  cultural  cultural  Occupa- 

Gr QUO sponse  None  tural  Business  Industry  tion  Chi  Square 


Experimental  5 

29 

8 3 

2 

0 

11.68* 

Control  5 

42 

1 0 

2 

1 

♦Significant  at 

the 

-O5  level. 

Table  VII-102.  Frequency  of  the  New  Job  Skills  Wives  Learned 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  by 
Treatment  Group 


Type  of  Skill 

No  Re- 

Agricul- 

-  Busi- 

Indus- 

Home Ec- 

Chi 

Group  sponse 

None 

tural 

ness 

try 

onomics 

Health  Other  Square 

Experimental  2 

34 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

6.33 

Control  2 

44 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

A significant  chi  square  value  was  not  obtained  for  the  variable 
of  new  job  skills  learned  by  the  wives,  as  shown  in  Table  VII-102, 
However,  a larger  proportion  of  the  wives  in  the  experimental  group 
than  in  the  control  group  reported  learning  new  job  skills  during 
the  year  prior  to  the  posttest.  These  percentages  were  23.40  and 
9.80  respectively. 

Other  jobs  desired  by  husbands  and  wives.  As  presented  in 
Table  VII-103,  a significant  chi  square  value  was  obtained  for 
other  kinds  of  jobs  desired  by  the  husbands. 

Table  VII-103.  Frequency  of  Other  Kinds  of  Jobs  Husbands 

Desired  by  Treatment  Group 


Type  of  Job 

Group 

No  Re- 
sponse 

None 

Agricul- 

tural 

Non-Agri- 

cultural 

Business 

Non  Agri- 
cultural 
Industry  Other 

Chi 

Square 

Experimental 

5 

23 

U 

3 

4 

1 

13.52* 

Control 

5 

33 

2 

1 

3 

7 

♦Significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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Less  than  one-half  (48.94  percent)  of  the  husbands  in  the  experi- 
mental group  in  comparison  to  64.71  percent  of  the  husbands  in  the 
control  group  reported  that  they  would  not  like  to  have  another  kind 
of  job.  A majority  (57*89  percent)  of  the  husbands  in  the  experi- 
mental group  wanting  another  kind  of  job,  desired  jobs  in  agriculture, 
whereas,  only  3*92  percent  of  the  control  group,  who  wanted  another 
kind  of  job,  wanted  an  agricultural  type  job. 

The  data  in  Table  VII- 104  represents  the  responses  of  the  wives 
with  regard  to  other  kinds  of  jobs  they  desired.  The  chi  square 
value  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

Table  VII- 104.  Frequency  of  Other  Kinds  of  Jobs  the  Wives 

Desired  by  Treatment  Group 


Type  of  Job 

Group 

Ho  Re- 
sponse 

None 

Busi- 

ness 

Indus- 

try 

Home  Ec- 
onomics 

Health  Other 

Chi  Square 

Experimental  1 

32 

2 

3 

7 

2 

0 

7.91 

Control 

2 

39 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

Organization  participation  by  husbands  and  wives.  As  shown 
in  Table  VII- 105,  a significant  chi  square  value  was  not  obtained 
for  the  responses  of  the  husbands  in  the  treatment  groups  concerning 
their  participation  in  civic,  fraternal,  and  political  organizations. 
However,  slightly  more  than  20  percent  of  the  husbands  in  the 
experimental  group  participated  in  civic,  fraternal  and  political 
organizations  as  compared  to  slightly  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
husbands  in  the  control  group  who  participated  in  such  organizations. 


Table  VII-105*  Frequency  of  Husbands*  Participation  in  Civic, 

Fraternal  and  Political  Organizations  by 
: Treatment  Group 


Frequency  of  I^irticipation 

Group No  Response  Never  Rarely  Occasionally  Regularly  Chi  Square 


Experimental  5 

30  5 

6 

1 

4.65 

Control  6 

40  2 

3 

0 

A significant  chi  square  value  was  obtained  for  the  responses 
of  the  wives  in  the  treatment  groups  concerning  their  participation 
in  civic,  fraternal  and  political  organizations,  as  shown  in  Table 
VII- 106.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the  experimental  group  and 
nearly  84  percent  of  the  control  group  said  they  never  participated 
in  such  groups.  Less  than  four  percent  of  the  control  group  in 
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comparison  to  approximately  13  percent  of  the  experimental  group 
indicated  that  they  participated  in  these  organizations  occasionally 


Table  VII-IO6,  Frequency  of  Wives'  Participation  in  Civic, 

Fraternal  and  Political  Organizations  by 
Treatment  Group 


Frequencjy  of  Participation 

Group No  Response  Never  Rarely  Occasionally  Regularly  Chi  Square 


Experimental  2 

35 

4 

6 

0 

9.87* 

Control  3 

43 

0 

2 

3 

♦Significant  at  the  .05  level. 

A significant  chi  square  value  was  obtained  for  the  responses  of 
the  husbands  in  the  treatment  groups  concerning  their  participation 
in  job  related  organizations  as  presented  in  Table  VII-IO7.  In 
the  control  group,  70.59  percent  of  the  husbands  never  participated 
in  organizations  related  to  their  jobs  and  46.72  percent  of  the 
husbands  in  the  experimental  group  never  participated  in  such 
organizations. 

Table  VII-IO8  includes  the  data  concerning  the  participation 
of  the  wives  in  job  related  organizations.  The  chi  squsire  value 
obtained  was  not  significant.  Only  a few  wives  in  each  treatment 
group  participated  in  job  related  organizations. 

Based  on  findings  related  to  husband  and  wife  participation 
in  organizaticxis,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  treatment,  the 
educational  program,  was  effective  in  changing  the  social  attitude 
of  some  adults  toward  participation  in  community  and  job  related 
organizations. 


Table  711-107. 

Frequency  of  Husbands'  Participation  in  Job 
Related  Organizations  by  Treatment  Group 

Fr^uency  of  Participation 

Group  No  Response  Never  Rarely  Occasicxially  Chi  Square 

Experimental  5 

22  10  10  9.18» 

Control  6 

36  2 7 

♦Significant  at  the 

.05  level. 

Table  VII-IO8. 

Frequency  of  Wives'  Participation  in  Job 
Related  Organizations  by  Treatment  Group 

Frequency  of  Participation 

Group  No  Response  Never  Rarely  Occasionally  Regularly  Chi  Square 

Experimental  2 

38  4 1 2 5.80 

Control  3 

47  1 0 0 
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Situations  and  Goals  of  Children  Age  Twelve  and  Over  Living  at  Home 


This  section  contains  data  concerning  situations  and  goaj-s  for  educa* 
tion  and  employnaent  of  children  age  twelve  and  over  living  at  home. 

Sex  of  children  and  school  situatif  Table  VII-109  shows  the 
number  of  sons  and  daughters  according  to  experimental  and  control 
group  v{ho  were  twelve  years  of  age  and  over  living  at  home  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant 
indicating  that  the  sex  of  the  children  was  not  a function  of  the 
treatment  group. 

Table  VII-109*  Frequency  of  Softs  and  daughters  Age  Twelve 

and  Over  Living  at  Home  by  Treatment  Group 


Group 

Children  Living  at  Htmie 
Sons  Daughters 

Adjusted 
Chi  Square 

Experimental 

66 

36 

1,49 

Control 

53 

43 

The  educational  situation  of  sons  and  daughters  is  presented  in 
Table  VII-110,  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant  at  the  ,05 
level.  Approximately  10  percent  of  the  children  in  each  treatment 
group  had  left  school  prior  to  graduation. 

Table  VII-110,  Frequency  of  the  Various  Educational  Situations 

of  Children  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or  Older  Living 
at  Home  by  Treatment  Group 


School  Situation 


Left  School 

Left  School 

In 

Before  1968-69  During  1968-69 

Group  School 

Graduated 

School  Year 

School  Year  Chi  Square 

Experimental 

83 

8 

7 

k 4,29 

Control 

78 

9 

9 

0 

Employment  situation.  Table  VII- 111  presents  a summary  of 
the  employment  of  children  twelve  years  of  age  or  older  \dio  were 
living  at  h<xae  during  the  year  prior  to  the  posttest.  The  chi 
square  value  was  not  significant.  Nearly  equal  proportions  of  the 
experimental  and  control  group  were  in  each  of  the  employment 
situation  classifications,  approximately  one-half  of  the  children 
in  the  treatment  groups,  50*00  percent  of  the  experimental  group 
and  52.00  percent  of  the  control  group,  were  non-employed  students. 
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Table  VII-111.  Frequency  of  Children's  Employment  Situation 

During  the  Year  R*ior  to  the  Posttest  by 
Treatment  Group 


Employment  Situatl^ 


Non- student 

Non-Student 

Student 

student 

Group  Employed 

Employed  i 

Non- Student 

Em- 

Not Em-  Chi 

Part-time 

Full-time 

Unemployed 

ployed 

ployed  Square 

Experimental  6 

6 

3 

39 

48  .35 

Control  4 

6 

3 

36 

47 

Table  VII-112  presents  the  data  concerning  the  field  of  work 
in  which  children  twelve  years  of  age  or  older  and  living  at  home 
were  employed  during  the  year  prior  to  the  posttest.  The  chi  square 
value  obtained  was  not  significant  at  the  ,05  level.  The  occupations 
of  children  in  the  experimental  group  tended  to  cluster  in  the 
broad  fields  of  agriculture  and  industry  whereas  children  in  the 
control  group  had  frequently  taken  jobs  related  to  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  Approximately  one-fourth  (27.45  percent)  of  the 
children  in  the  experimental  group  were  employed  in  jobs  related  to 
agriculture  compared  to  21.88  percent  of  the  children  in  the  control 
group.  In  the  field  of  industry,  15.69  percent  of  the  children  in 
the  experimental  group  compared  to  4,17  percent  of  the  children  in 
the  control  group  had  found  employment,  A hi^er  percentage  of 
the  children  in  the  control  group  tlian  in  the  experimental  group 
were  employed  in  htmie  econtxnics  occupations;  13. 54  and  2,94  respec- 
tively , 

Table  \?II-112,  Frequency  of  Children  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or 

Older  and  Living  at  Home  Who  Were  Employed  in 
Various  Fields  of  Employment  by  Treatment  Group 


Field 

of  Employment 

Group 

Unem- 

ployed 

Agri-  Busi 
culture  ness 

- Indus- 
try 

Home 

Economics 

Health 

Other 

Chi 

Square 

Experimental  48 

28  3 

16 

3 

1 

4 

19.93** 

Control 

46 

21  9 

4 

13 

0 

3 

**  Significant  at  the  ,01  level. 

Occupational  desires.  Table  VII- 113  presents  the  data  regarding 
the  field  of  employment  in  which  the  children  who  were  twelve  years 
of  age  or  older  and  living  at  home  desired  their  lifetime  career* 

A total  of  23.96  percent  of  the  control  group  as  compared  to 
only  15.69  percent  of  the  exi>erimental  group  said  they  did  not  know 
what  job  they  desired  for  a lifetime  career-  The  greater  amount 
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of  indecision  observed  by  the  control  group  could  possibly  be  due 
to  lack  of  vocational  orientation  which  was  received  by  the  experi- 
mental group,  A higher  proportion  of  the  experimental  group  children 
selected  agriculture  as  their  career  field  than  did  the  control  group 
children,  33.33  percent  and  12,!50  percent  respectively. 


Table  VII-113.  Frequency  of  Children  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or 

Older  Living  at  Home  Desired  Various 
Occupational  Career  Fiblds  by  Treatment  Group 


Career  Field 

Do  Not  Agri- 

Group  Know  culture 

Busi» 

ness 

Iiidus- 

try 

Home  Ec- 
onomics 

Health  Other  Chi  Square 

Experimental  16 

32 

U 

17 

4 

3 

19  14,96** 

Control  23 

12 

i4 

21 

9 

5 

12 

***Significant  at  the  level. 


The  data  regarding  the  type  of  education  children  vdio  were 
twelve  years  of  age  or  older  and  living  at  home  thought  necessary 
for  the  Job  they  desired  for  their  lifetime  occupation  are  presented 
in  Table  VII- ll4. 

Table  VII-114,  Frequency  of  the  Type  of  Education  Children 

Twelve  Years  of  Age  or  Older  and  Living  at 
Home  Thought  Necessary  for  Job  Desired  for 
Lifetime  Occupation  by  Treatment  Group 

Type  of  Education  ~ 


Si‘-iialized 

Do  Not  Less  than  Vocational  High  2-year  4ryear  Chi 
Group  Know  High  School  Training  School  College  Cbllege  Square 


Experimental 

12 

3 

33 

24 

l4 

16 

4,12 

Control 

U 

8 

'26 

18 

17 

16 

The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant  at  the  ,0^  level.  However 
a slightly  higher  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  than  the  Qo&- 
trol'  g)x>t;p  thought  some  type  of  education  or  training  beyond  high 
school  was  necessary  for  their  lifetime  occupation.  These  percentages 
were  65.29  and  80,20  respectively. 

Cost  of  post-secondary  education.  Table  VII-II5  presents  the 
data  concerning  the  cost  of  one  year  of  post- secondary  education 
as  estimated  by  children  twelve  years  of  age  or  older  and  living  at 
home.  The  chi  square  vAIue  was  significant  at  the  ,01  level, 
indicating  that  the  estimated  cost  classification  was  a function 
of  the  treatment  group. 
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Table  VII- 115.  Frequency  of  the  Estimated  Cost  of  One  Year  of 

Post-Secondary  Education  by  Children  Twelve 
Years  of  Age  or  Older  and  Living  at  Home  by 
Treatment  Group 


Estimated 

Cost  of 

Education 

$500  or 

Group  less 

$501- 

$1000 

$1001- 

$2000 

$2001 
or  More 

Do  Not 
Know 

Chi  Square 

Exper iment  al  l4 

25 

19 

6 

38 

24.06** 

Control  12 

6 

8 

4 

66 

**  Significant  at  the  .01  level. 


A higher  percentage  of  the  control  group  than  the  experimental 
group  had  no  idea  of  the  cost  of  one  year  of  post-secondary  education, 
68,75  percent  and  37.26  percent  respectively.  It  was  also  noted  that 
a greater  proportion  of  the  children  in  the  experimental  group  than 
in  the  control  group  thought  the  cost  classifications  of  $501  to 
$1000  and  $1001  to  $2000  would  cover  the  cost  of  one  year  of  post- 
secondary education.  The  respective  percentages  were  25.49  and  6.25 
for  the  $501-$ 1000  classification  and  i8.d3  and  8.33  for  the  $1001 
to  $2000  classification. 

Employment  location.  Table  VII-II6  presents  the  data  regarding 
the  location  children  expect  to  find  the  job  they  want  when  they 
become  adults. 

Table  VII- II6.  Frequency  of  the  Location  Children  Twelve  Years 

of  Age  or  Older  and  Living  at  Home  Desired  for 
Lifetime  Work  by  Treatment  Group 


Location  for  Lifetime  Work 

Hural  Area 

Group  or  Small  Town 

City  or 
Suburban 

Do  Not  Know 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

66 

24 

12 

6.10* 

Control 

54 

36 

6 

♦Significant  at  the  .05  level. 


A significant  chi  square  value  was  observed  indicating  that  the  ^ 
location  of  lifetime  job  with  regard  to  rural  and  urban  was  a function 
of  the  treatment  group.  It  was  noted  that  a greater  proportion  of 
the  experimental  group  children  than  the  control  group  children 
desired  to  live  in  a rural  or  small  town  environment • These 
percentages  were  64.71  and  56.25  respectively. 


Children’s  desires*  Tables  VI 1-117  and  VII-II8  present  the  data 
concerning  what  children  in  the  treatment  groups  who  were  twelve 
years  of  age  or  older  and  living  at  home  wanted  or  desired  more  than 
anything  else,  and  what  they  wanted  their  situation  to  be  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  posttest  respectively.  Neither  of  the 
chi  square  values  for  the  two  variables  was  significant.  However, 
a greater  proportion  of  the  children  in  the  experimental  group  than 
in  the  control  group  expressed  desired  dnd  situations  that  were 
educationally  oriented.  The  respective  percentages  were  25  A9 
and  17*71  for  t^toesent  wants  and  desires,  and  23*53  and  15*63  for 
desired  situation  five  years  from  time  of  the  posttest. 


Table  VII-II7*  Frequency  of  the  Responses  to  What  Children 

Twelve  Years  of  Age  or  Older  and  Living  at 
Home  Wanted  or  Desired  More  than  Anything  Else 
by  Treatment  Group 


Children's  Wants  and  Desires  " 

Occupa-  Educa-  Pleasure  or  Marriage 

tionally  tioncJJy  Materialisti-  or  Family  Do  Not  Chi 
Group  Oriented  Oriented  cally  Oriented  Oriented  Know  Square 


Experimental 

36 

26 

17 

11 

12 

Control 

26 

17 

29 

6 

18 

Table  VII-118.  Frequency  of  the  Responses  to  What  Children  Twelva 

Tsars  of  . Iga  or  Over  and  .Living*,  ht  Home  . Wanted 
Their  Situation  to  be  Five  Years  from  Time  of 
Posttest  by  Treatment  Group 

""  Children's  Wants 

Pleasure 

Occupa-  Educa-  or  Material-  Marriage 

tionally  tionally  istically  or  Family  Do  Not  Chi 


Group (hriented  (hriented  (hriented  (hriented  Know  Square 


Experimental 

46 

24 

9 

18 

5 

9.07 

Control 

46 

15 

6 

13 

16 

Participation  in  school  and  community  functions.  Presented  in  Table 
VII- 119  are  data  pertaining  to  the  frequency  of  children's  participation 
in  school  and  community  functions  during  the  year  prior  to  the 
posttest.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

The  percentage  of  responses  in  each  category  was  similar  for  the 
treatment  groups,  except  for  the  "occasionally"  category.  A higher 
propontion  of  the  experimental  group  than  the  control  group  occasion- 
ally peirticipated  in  school  and  community  functions.  These  per- 
centages were  36.28  and  29*17  respectively. 
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Table  VII-II9.  Frequency  of  the  Participation  of  Children 

Twelve  Years  of  Age  or  Over  and  Living  at  Home 
in  School  and  Community  Functions  During  the 
Year  R*eceding  the  Posttest  by  Treatment  Group 


Frequency  of  Participation 

Group  Never 

Rarely 

Occasionally 

Regularly  Chi  Square 

Experimental 

21 

lU 

37 

30  1.27 

Control 

20 

15 

28 

33 

Financial  supoort  for  post-secondary  education.  The  data 
concerning  the  source  of  financial  support  that  children  in  the 
treatment  groups  who  were  twelve  years  of  age  or  older  and  living 
at  home  felt  would  be  available  to  them  for  post*secondary  education 
are  incl>ided  in  Tables  VlI-120  through  V1I-12U.  As  shown  in 
Table  VII-120,  the  financial  support  that  children  who  were  twelve 
years  of  age  or  older  and  living  at  home  thought  would  be  available 
from  their  parents  for  their  post*secondary  education,  was  not  a 
function  of  the  treatment  group  as  indicated  by  the  non~signif icant 
chi  square.  Nearly  equal  proportions  of  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  children  considered  that  their  parents  would  supply  at 
least  some  of  their  financial  support  for  post-secondary  education. 

Presented  in  Table  VII-121  are  the  data  concerning  financial 
support  from  self-employment  children  who  were  twelve  years  of  age 
or  older  and  living  at  home  considered  as  being  available  for  their 
post -secondary  education.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant. 
However,  a higher  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  children 
than  the  control  group  children  thought  that  self-employment  would 
be  a source  of  financial  assistance  for  their  post-secondary 
education.  These  percentages  were  78*^3  and  67*71  respectively 

Table  VII-120.  Frequency  of  Children  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or 

Older  Living  at  Home  Who  Considered  Their 
Barents  a Source  of  Financial  Support  for 
Their  Post -Secondary  Education  by  Treatment 
Group 


Group 

rinancial  Support 
No 

from  Parents 
Tes 

Adjusted 
Chi  Square 

Experimental 

68 

.00 

Control 

65 

31 

Vll  ' 57 


Table  VII-121.  Frequency  of  Children  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or 

Older  Living  at  Home  Who  Considered  Self- 
Employment  as  a Source  of  Financial  Support 
for  Post -Secondary  Education  by  Treatment  Group 


Financial  Support 

frexn  Self-Employmeiit 

Adjusted 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Sa*iare 

Experimental  22 

80 

2.38 

Control 

31 

65 

Table  VII- 122  presents  the  data  concerning  the  number  of  childroi 
twelve  years  of  age  or  older  and  living  at  home  who  thought  scholar** 
ships  were  a source  of  financial  assistance  for  their  post-secondary 
education.  The  chi  square  value  wis  significant  at  the  .01  level 
indicating  that  the  financial  support  from  scholarships  classification 
was  a function  of  the  treatment  group.  A greater  proportion  of  the 
experimental  group  children  than  the  control  group  children  considered 
scholarships  to  be  a source  of  financial  assistance  for  post -secondary 
education.  Thus>  experimental  group  children  appeared  to  be  more 
cognizant  of  scholarships  as  a possible  source  of  financial  assis- 
tance than  did  the  control  group  children. 

Table  VII-122.  Frequency  of  Children  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or 

Older  Living  at  Home  Who  Considered  Scholarships 
as  a Source  of  Financial  Support  for  Post- 
Secondary  Education  by  Trea+’^ent  Groi]q> 


Financial  Support  from  Scholarships 

Adjusted 

Group 

Mo 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

66 

36 

17.47** 

Control 

87 

9 

**‘Signif leant  at  the  .01  level. 

Table  VII-123  includes  the  data  concerning  the  numbei  of 
chi'*.';'en  twelve  years  of  age  or  older  and  living  at  home  who  con- 
sidered loans  as  a possible  source  of  financial  assistance  for 
post -secondary  education.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant 
indicating  that  the  classification  of  loans  was  not  a function  of 
the  treatment  group. 

Included  in  Table  VII-124  are  the  data  regarding  the  children's 
knowledge  of  the<  source  of  all  financial  assistance  for  the  post- 
secondary education  they  desired.  The  chi  square  value  was  significant 
at  the  .01  level.  A hi^er  percentage  of  the  experimental  group 
knew  the  source  of  their  financial  support  for  post -secondary 
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education  than  did  the  control  group;  93*l4  percent  and  79*17 
percent  respectively. 

These  data  concerning  the  financial  plans  of  children  for  post- 
secondary education  indicate  that  the  financial  planning  and  educational 
goal  establishment  segments  of  the  educational  program  were  effective. 

Table  VII-123.  Frequency  of  Children  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or 

Older  Living  at  Home  ^ho  Considered  Loans  as 
a Source  of  Financial  Support  for  Post-Secondary 
Education  by  Treatment  Group 


■ ' Financial  Support 

from  Loans 

Adjusted 

Group 

Ho 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

69 

33 

1.75 

Control 

74 

22 

Table  VII- 124.  Frequency  of  Children  Twelve  Years  of  Age 

and  Older  Living  at  Ifome  Who  Knew  Where  They 
Would  Get  Financial  Support  for  Post- Secondary 
Education  by  Treatment  Group 


Financial  Support  Known 

Adjusted 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

7 

95 

8.20** 

Control 

20 

76 

**  Significant  at  the  01  level. 


Level  of  income  desired.  Goal  establishment  was  also  involved  in 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  income  level  ^diich  children  twelve 
years  of  age  or  older  and  living  at  home  aspired  to  earn  when  they 
became  adults.  The  data  for  these  income  aspirations  are  presented 
in  Table  VII-125. 

Table  VII-125*  Frequency  of  the  Level  of  Income  Desired  by 

Children  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or  Older  Living  at 
Home  by  Treatment  Group 


Level  of  lyome  

$2^  or  $2001-  $4001-  $6001-  $6001-  $10,000  Do  Not  Chi 
Group  less 4000  6000  8000  10,000  or  More  Know  S .uare 

Experimental  1 9 23  24  21  l6  8 31.76** 

Control  7 9 l4  10  10  13  33 

**  Significant  at  the  .01  level. 
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The  chi  square  value  observed  was  significant  at  the  .01  level.  In 
general,  children  of  the  experimental  group  desired  a higher  level 
of  inc<MDe  than  those  of  the  control  group.  A total  of  3^.38  percent 
of  the  control  group  in  comparison  to  only  7.84  percent  of  the 
experimental  group  indicated  that  they  did  not  know  what  income 
they  desired  from  their  future  job.  It  was  noted  that  O.98  percent 
of  the  experimental  group  children  and  7*29  percent  of  the  control 
group  children  aspired  to  earn  less  than  $2000  annually. 

Situations  and  Goals  of  Family 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  goal  definition  phase  of  the  educational 
pr^ram  to  the  situation  and  goals  of  families,  an  instrument  tfas 
developed  and  employed  to  obtain  the  data  reported  in  this  section. 

Family  income.  The  education  program  in  which  the  experimental 
famil^s  were  involved  included  a unit  of  instruction  of  family 
income.  Avenues  of  improving  the  family's  income  vere  explored,  but 
the  decision  as  to  which  alternative (s)  would  be  adopted  was  up 

to  the.  families  . Tables''VII-l26  th3X)u^  1^11-131  include  the  status 
of  change  which  families  had  made  toward  improving  the  family  income 
during  the  year  prior  to  the  posttest. 

Table  VII*126  includes  th^  data  concerning  the  plans  and 
changes  made  by  families  to  expand  and  improve  farming  activities* 

The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant.  It  was  noted  that  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  control  group  than  the  experimental  group 
had  either  planned  or  changed  their  situation  with  regard  to  farming 
activities  to  inqprove  the  family  income.  These  percentages  were 
33.33  and  19.15  respectively. 

Table  VII-126.  Frequency  of  Plans  or  Changes  Families  Hade 

During  the  Year  Rrior  to  the  Posttest  to 
Expand  or  Improve  Fanning  Activities  to 
Increase  Family  Income  by  Treatment  Group 


Group 

None 

Status  of  Change 
( Planned 

Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

38 

3 

6 

2.42 

Control 

34 

5 

12 

T^ble  VII*127  presents  the  data  regarding  the  plans  and  changes 
made  by  the  families  to  get  additional  occupational  training  and/or 
to  receive  a job  promotion.  Although  the  chi  square  value  was  irat 
significant,  a higher  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  families 
had  been  able  to  obtain  either  occupational  training  or  receive  a 
job  promotion  than  were  the  control  group,  19.15  percent  and  5»88 
percent  respectively. 
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^ta  regarding  the  plans  or  changes  made  by  families  to 
increase  their  income  by  having  one  or  more  additional  family  members 
obtain  a job  are  included  in  Table  VII- 128,  A significant  chi 
square  was  observed  which  indicated  that  the  status  of  additional 
members  either  planning  or  obtaining  additional  jobs  was  a function 
of  the  treatment  group.  Here  a greater  percentage  of  the  exi>erimental 
group  families  planned  to  have  an  additional  member  of  the  family 
obtain  a job  as  well  as  a greater  percentage  of  families  that  had 
an  add.itional  family  member  obtain  a job.  These  percentages  were 
21,28  and  3.92  respectively  for  planning  to  have  aiiother  member  obtain 
a job,  and  48.9^  and  21,57  respectively  for  additional  family  members 
obtaining  a job.  Thus,  74,51  percent  of  the  control  group  as  eexupared 
to  29,79  percent  of  the  experimental  group  had  not  planned  to  have 
an  additional  family  member  obtain  a job  or  did  not  have  any  dddl* 
tional  family  membe*rs  who  had  obtained  a job.  This  could  perhaps 
indicate  that  the  experimental  group,  who  received  the  vocationally 
oriented  educational  program,  was  aware  of  their  economically 
disadvantaged  condition,  desired  to  change  their  situation,  and 
saw  the  route  of  having  additional  family  members  seek  jobs  as  one 
way  of  mitigating  their  situation. 

Table  VZT-129  includes  the  data  concerning  the  plans  or 
changes  made  during  the  year  proceeding  the  posttest  by  treatment 
group  family  members  to  change  jobs  in  order  to  increase  the  family 
income.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant.  It  was  noted, 
however,  that  a higher  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  than  the 
control  group  changed  jobs,  21.28  and  5.88  respectively. 

As  presented  in  Table  VII- 130  the  chi  square  value  for  the  data 
regarding  the  number  of  families  who  had  one  or  more  family  members 
who  planned  or  actually  obtained  a second  job  to  increase  the  family 
inccHne  was  not  significant.  However,  it  was  observed  that  a slightly 
higher  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  as  compared  to  the  control 
group  had  family  members  who  obtained  a second  job.  These  percentages 
were  10.64  and  I.98  respectively. 

Table  VII- 127.  Frequency  of  Plans  or  Changes  Families  I4aae 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  to  Get 
Additional  Occupational  Training  and/or 
Receive  a Job  R*omotion  to  Increase  Family 
Income  by  Treatment  Group 


Group 

None 

Status  of  Change 
Planned 

Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

36 

2 

9 

4.06 

Control 

46 

2 

3 
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Table  VII-128,  Frequency  of  Plans  or  Changes  Families  Made 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  to  Have 
More  Family  Members  Get  a Job  to  Increase 
Family  Income  by  Treatment  Group 


Group 

None 

Status  of  Change 

Planned  Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

14 

10 

23 

20.52** 

Control 

38 

2 

11 

**  Significant  at  the  ,01  level. 

Table  VII-129*  Frequency  of  Flans  or  Changes  Families  ttede 


During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  to 
Change  Jobs  to  Increase  Family  Income  by 
by  Treatment  Group 


Status  of  Change 

Group 

None 

Planned  Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

34 

3 10 

5.15 

Control 

45 

3 3 

Table  VII-13O,  Frequency  of  Flans  or  Changes  Families  ttede 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  to  Hkiveo 
One  or  More  Family  Members  Get  a Second  Job 
to  Increase  Family  Income  by  Treatment  Group 


Group 

None 

Status  of  Change 

Planned  Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

4l 

1 

5 

3,91 

Control 

47 

3 

1 

Table  VI1-131  includes  the  data  regarding  the  number  of  families 
who  planned  to  obtain  more  money  from  pensions  or  welfare  sources 
and  those  who  actually  increased  their  family  income  through  the 
acquiaition  of  additional  pension  or  welfare  payments.  The  chi 
square  value  was  not  significant.  More  experimental  f'*milies  than 
control  families,  10,64  percent  as  compared  to  3*92  percent, 
incrd€ised  their  income  by  these  means. 

It  was  observed  in  summarizing  the  families'  efforts  to  increase 
their  incomes  that  a higher  percentage  of  experimental  families 
carried  through  with  obtaining  additional  income  from  each  alternative 
except  expanding  and  improving  farm  activities.  The  most  popular 


source  of  additional  income  sought  by  the  experimental  group 
families  was  for  additional  family  members  to  obtain  a job. 

Table  VII- I3I.  Fi^equency  of  Plans  or  Changes  Families  Made 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  to  Get 
More  Money  from  Pensions  or  Welfare  Sources 
to  Increase  Family  Income  by  Treatment  Group 


Status  of  Change 

Group 

None 

Planned 

Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

liO 

1 

6 

4.09 

Control 

49 

0 

2 

Family  expenditures.  Budgeting  and  reducing  family  expenditures 
to  enable  families  to  meet  established  goals  were  topics  included 
in  the  educational  program.  Thus,  if  the  educational  program  was 
effective,  the  result  would  be  an  increase  of  budgeting  and  planning 
of  expenditures  by  the  families  involved.  The  data  in  Tables 
VII- 132  through  VII- I37  present  evidences  of  change  in  families' 
pattern  of  expending  money. 

As  shown  in  Table  VII- I32,  a significant  chi  square  value  was 
obtained  regarding  the  starting  or  expanding  of  the  production  of 
home  raised  products.  For  this  v6u:iable,  72.55  percent  of  the 
control  group  as  compared  to  46. 8l  percent  of  the  experimental 
group  had  neither  changed  nor  planned  to  change  their  situation. 

Table  VII-I33  includes  the  data  concerning  the  development  of 
a shopping  list  and  shopping  around  for  good  buys  in  order  to  ad jus* 
the  family's  expenditures  for  food.  The  chi  square  value  was  signi- 
ficant at  the  .01  level.  Deviations  from  expected  values  were 
observed  in  all  classifications.  A dramatic  change  toward  developing 
shopping  lists  in  order  to  shop  around  for  good  buys  was  noted  in 
the  experimental  group  as  compared  to  the  control  group.  The 
percentages  were  61.70  and  21.57  respectively. 

Data  concerning  responses  to  plans  or  changes  made  in  keeping 
records  of  expenditures  are  presented  in  Table  VII- 134.  A signifi- 
cant chi  square  value  was  observed.  Approximately  one-half  (48.93 
percent)  of  the  experimental  group  in  comparison  to  15*69  percent 
of  the  control  group  indicated  they  had  made  changes  or  planned  to 
make  changes  in  their  record  keeping  procedures. 

As  shown  in  Table  VII-I35,  a signfioant  chi  square  value  was 
observed  for  the  variable  of  eliminating  certain  items  01  expense 
from  the  family  budget.  A total  of  51*07  percent  of  the  experimental 
group  in  comparison  to  17*65  percent  of  the  control  group  indicated 
that  they  had  eliminated  items  of  expenditure  or  that  they  had  made 


o 
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plans  to  eliminate  some  expenditures. 

Table  VII~36  includes  the  data  regarding  change  in  the  families' 
procedure  with  respect  to  budgeting  the  amount  of  money  spent  for 
certain, items  in  order  to  adjust  the  family's  expenditures.  The 
chi  square  value  was  significant  at  the  *0^  level.  It  was  noted 
that  a higher  proportion  of  the  experimental  group  than  the  control 
group  had  changed  or  had  made  plans  to  change  their  procedures 
for  budgeting  the  amount  spent  for  certain  items  in  order  to  reallo- 
cate the  family  budgdt  to  accon^lish  established  goals.  These 
percentages  were  27*66  and  11,77  for  the  changed  classification 
and  10,64  and  3*92  for  the  planned  classifications. 

The  data  regarding  the  plans  and  changes  families  made  during 
the  year  prior  to  the  posttest  relatldg  to  doing  without  some  items 
to  adjust  family  income  are  presented  in  Table  VII-137*  The  chi 
square  value  was  significant  at  the  ,01  level,  A greater  percentage 
of  the  experimental  group  had  planned  to  do  without  some  items  in 
order  to  adjust  the  family's  expenditures  as  compared  to  the 
control  group.  The  percentages  of  the  treatment  groups  \diich  had 
neither  planned  to  do  without  certain  items  or  actually  had  done 
without  ceri:ain  items  were  14,89  for  the  experimental  group  and 
86,28  for  the  control  group. 

Table  VII-132,  Frequency  of  Plans  or  Changes  Families  Hade 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  tc 
Start  or  Expand  Production  of  Home  Raised 
Products  to  Adjust  Family  Expenditures  by 
Treatment  Group 


Group 

None 

Status  of  Change 
Planned 

Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

22 

9 

l6 

6.93* 

Control 

37 

6 

8 

* Significant  at  the  ,05  level. 


Table  VII~133*  Frequency  of  Plans  or  Changes  Families  Made 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  to 
Develop  a Shopping  List  and  Shop  Around  for 
Good  Buys  to  Adjust  Family  Expenditures  by 
Treatment  Group 


Group 

None 

Status  of  Change 

Planned  Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

8 

7 

32 

34,91** 

Control 

40 

0 

U 

**  Significant  at  the  ,01  level. 
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Table  VII-134.  Frequency  of  Plans  or  Changes  Families  Made 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  to  Keep 
Records  of  Expenditures  to  Adjust  Family 
Expenditures  by  Treatment  Group 


Group 

None 

Status  of 
Planned 

Change 

Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

24 

6 

17 

12.98** 

Control 

43 

1 

7 

**  Significant 

at  the  .01 

level. 

Table  VII-135-  Frequency  of  Plans  or  Changes  Families  Made 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  to 
Eliminate  Certain  Items  of  Exi>ense  to  Adjust 
Family  Expenditures  by  Treatment  Group 


Status  of  Change 

Group 

None 

Planned 

Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

23 

10 

l4 

13.16** 

Control 

42 

2 

7 

**  Significant 

at  the  .01 

level . 

Table  VII- 136.  Frequency  of  Plans  or  Changes  Families  Made 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  in 
Budgeting  Amounts  Spent  for  Certain  Items  to 
Adjust  Family  Expenditures  by  Treatment  Group 


Group 

None 

Status  of  Change 

Planned  Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

27 

5 

15 

8.65* 

Control 

43 

2 

6 

* Significant  at  the  .05  level. 


Table  VII-137*  Frequency  of  Plans  or  Changes  Families  Made 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  to  Do 
Without  Some  Items  to  Adjust  Family  Expenditures 
by  Treatment  Group 


Group 

None 

Status  of  Change 

Planned  Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

7 

9 

31 

49.97** 

Control 

44 

2 

5 

**  Signficant  at  the  .01  level. 
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Use  of  borrowed  money.  The  wise  use  of  borrowed  money  or 
credit  for  business  purposes  was  one  facet  of  family  economic 
management  with  which  the  researchers  felt  disadvantaged  families 
needed  assistance.  Thus,  it  was  included  in  the  educational  program 
for  which  Tables  VTI-138  through  VII-l40  serve  as  an  evaluation  of 
the  results  by  reflecting  the  use  families  made  of  credit. 

The  data  reg^ding  the  use  of  borrowed  money  or  credit  for 
business  purposes  during  the  year  prior  to  the  posttest  are  included 
in  Table  VII- 138,  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant  at  the 
,05  level.  However,  a greater  proportion  of  the  control  group  than 
the  experimental  group  borrowed  money  or  used  credit  for  business 
purposes;  43.14  percent  and  23.40  percent  respectively. 

The  chi  square  contingency  table  for  the  use  families  made  of 
borrowed  money  or  credit  fcr  family  living  expenses  for  the  year 
prior  to  the  posttest  is  included  in  Table  VII- 139.  The  chi  square 
value  was  not  significant.  A slightly  higher  percentage  of  the 
expetiment&I.  group  than  the  control  group  had  borrowed  money  or 
used  credit  for  family  living  expenses.  These  percentages  were 
44,68  and  31.37  respectively. 

Included  in  Table  VII- l40  are  the  data  regarding  the  use  families 
made  of  borrowed  money  or  credit  for  educational  expenses  during 
the  year  prior  to  the  posttest.  The  chi  square  value  was  not 
significant.  It  was  noted  that  6,38  percent  of  the  experimental 
group  families  and  none  of  the  control  group  families  borrowed  money 
for  educational  purposes. 

Table  VII-138,  Frequency  of  the  Use  of  Borrowed  Money  or  Credit 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the“ Posttest  for  Business 
Purposes  by  Treatment  Group 


Used  Borrowed  Money 

or  Credit 

Adjusted 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

36 

n 

3.43 

Control 

29 

22 

Table  VII-139.  Frequency  of  the  Use  of  Borrowed  Money  or  Credit 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  for  Family 
Living  by  Treatment  Group 


Used  Borrowed  Money  pp  Qrpdit 

Adjusted 

Group 

No  Yes 

Chi  Square 

Focperimental 

26  21 

1.32 

Control 

35  16 
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Table  VII-l4o.  Frequency  of  the  Use  of  Borrowed  Money  or 

Credit  During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest 
for  Educational  Expenses  by  Treatment  Group 


Used  Borrowed  Money  oi^  Credit 

Adjusted 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

44 

3 

1*55 

Control 

51 

0 

Use  of  public  agencies . In  preliminary  findings,  it  was 
ascertained  that  disa&vantaged  rural  families  were  isolationist, 
hence,  they  made  very  little  if  any  use  of  the  services  of  public 
agencies  that  were  available  in  the  community.  Some  of  the  agencies 
were  designed  specifically  to  help  economically  disadvantaged  families. 
Tables  VII-141  through  VII- l46  report  the  posttest  results  regarding 
the  use  families  made  of  the  various  public  agencies. 

Table  VII-141  includes  the  data  regarding  the  use  families  made 
of  the  services  provided  by  the  University  Extension  Service. 

The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant.  The  l&iiversity  Extension 
Service  was  utilized  by  only  a small  protion  of  the  experimental  and 
control  group  families;  14.89  percent  and  9*80  percent  respectively. 

Presented  in  Table  VII-142  are  the  data  concerning  the  use 
families  made  of  the  services  provided  by  the  local  school.  The 
chi  square  value  was  significant  at  the  .01  level.  A substantially 
higher  proportion  of  the  experimental  group  than  the  control  group 
had  obtained  services  from  the  local  school  during  the  year  prior 
to  the  posttest;  93*82  percent  as  compared  to  11.77  percent. 

The  use  families  made  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
County  Health  Service  are  reported  in  Tables  VII-143  and  VII- l44 
respectively.  Neither  chi  square  value  wao  significant.  Very 
little  deviation  from  expected  frequencies  was  observed  for  these 
two  variables . 

Included  in  Table  VII  l4?  are  the  data  regarding  the  number  of 
families  who  received  services  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuni- 
ties (OEO).  Vhe  chi  square  value  was  significant  indicating  that  the 
use  of  the  OEO  was  a function  of  the  treatment  group.  It  was  observed 
that  25*53  percent  of  the  experimental  group  as  ctxnpared  to  O.OO 
percent  of  the  control  group  made  use  of  the  OEO. 

The  chi  square  contingency  table  presenting  the  frequency  of 
families  who  received  services  from  the  employment  service  during 
the  year  preceding  the  posttest  is  included^ in  Table  VII- l46. 

The  chi  square  value  was  significant  at  the  .01  level.  A greater 
percentage  of  the  experimental  group  than  the  control  group  indicate 
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that  they  had  made  use  of  the  services  provided  by  the  employment 
office.  These  percentages  were  19*15  and  1.96  respectively. 


Table  VII- l4l.  Frequency  of  Families  Who  Received  Service 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  from  the 
University  Extension  Service  by  Treatment  Group 


Used 

SbrvicSs  of  Uhivdrtfity  Extension  Service 

Adjusted 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Exi>eri]Qiental 

40 

7 

.55 

Control 

46 

5 

Table  VII-142.  Frequency  of  Families  Who  Received  Service 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  from  the 
Local  School  by  Treatment  Group 

Used  Services  of  Local  School 

Adjusted 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

3 

44 

62.34** 

Control 

45 

6 

^^Significant  at  the  .01  level. 


Table  VII- l43.  Frequency  of  Families  Who  Received  Service 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  by  Treatment  Group 

Used  Services  of  Soil  Conservation  Service  Adjusted 
Group No Yes  Chi  Square 

Experimental  40  7 *03 

Control  45  6 


Table  VII- l44.  Frequency  of  Families  Who  Received  Service 

During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  from 
the  County  Health  Service  by  Treatment  Group 


Used 

Services  of  County  Health  Service 

Adjusted 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

38  , 

9 

.03 

Controj. 

43 

^ 

8 
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Table  l45.  Frequency  of  Families  Who  Received  Service 

During  the  Year  Rrior  to  the  Posttest  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  by  Treatment  Group 


Used 

Searvices 

of  the  Office 

of  Economic  Opportuhity  Adjusted 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Eacperimental 

35 

12 

12.56»» 

Control 

51 

0 

**  Significant  at  the  .01  level. 


Table  l46.  Frequency  of  Families  Who  Received  Service 

During  the  Year  Rrior  to  the  Posttest  fr<xa  the 
£0q>loyment  Service  by  Treatment  Group 


Used 

Services 

of  the  Employment  Service 

Adjusted 

Group 

No 

Yes 

Chi  Square 

Eacperimental 

36 

9 

6.12* 

Control 

50 

1 

♦Significant  at  the  .05  level. 


A trend  was  observed  for  the  experimental  group  as  compared 
to  the  control  group  to  use  the  services  provided  by  public  agencies 
included  on  the  interview  schedules  as  a means  for  upgrading  the 
environmental  conditions.  Statistically  significant  changes  were 
observed  for  the  use  of  services  provided  by  the  school.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  employment  service. 

Farm  Business  Production  Goals 

Bata  pertaining  to  the  faarm  business  operated  by  families  in 
the  treatment  groups  are  reported  in  this  section.  Tables  VII*l47 
through  VII-151  present  the  responses  given  by  the  families  who 
operate  a farm  business  concerning  their  production  goals  for 
various  enterprises.  The  low  number  of  families  vdio  had  the 
various  enterprises  as  a part  of  their  faarm  business,  thus 
resulting  in  low  observed  frequencies  for  many  response  classifies* 
tions,  precludes  making  conclusive  statements  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  educational  program  on  the  production  goals  of  the  farm 
business  operators. 

Included  in  Table  VII-147  are  the  data  for  the  production 
goals  that  faarm  business  operators  had  established  for  their  neact 
crop  of  coam  in  bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  goal  classification 
was  not  a fianction  of  the  treatment  group  as  iaidicated  by  the 
non*signif leant  chi  square  value  obtained.  It  was  observed  that  the 


experimental  group  farm  operators,  as  compared  to  the  control  group, 
tended  to  have  higher  yi:eld  goals  as  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
33*33  percent  of  the  experimental  group  as  compared  to  10.71  percent 
of  the  control  group  aspired  to  produce  over  100  bushels  of  com 
por  1C re. 

Table  VII-148  presents  the  data  concerning  the  yield  goals 
the  farm  business  operators  had  established  for  their  next  crop  of 
soybeaiis.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant.  However, 
when  those  responding  who  grew  soybeans  were  considered,  a trend 
for  the  ex^jerimental  group  to  have  a hi^er  goal  was  observed. 

Of  the  farm  business  operators  responding,  80.00  percent  ofr  the 
experimental  group  and  52*38  percent  of  the  control  group  had  yield 
goals  that  were  over  26  bushels  per  acre* 


Table  VII-147.  Frequency  of  Production  Goal  Levels  for  Per 

Acre  Com  Yields  Established  by  Farm  Business 
Operators  by  Treatment  Group 


Yield  Goal 

Group 

30  or 

Less  51-100  101-150 

No  Goal 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

2 

8 7 

0 

6.35 

Control 

4 

16  3 

3 

Table  VII-148.  Frequency  oi  production  Goal  Levels  for  Per 

Acre  Soybean  Yields  Established  by  Farm  Business 
Operators  by  Treatment  Group 


Yield  Goal 

Group 

No  Response 

25  or  Less 

26-5Q  No  Goal 

Chi  Squsure 

Experimental 

1 

2 

8 0 

2*73 

Control 

1 

8 

11  2 

presented  in  Table  VII-149  are  the  data  regarding  the  production 
goaJjs  tf  the'  farm  business  operator  for  the  number  of  pigs  to  be 
weaned  per  litter.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant.  It 
was  noted  that  none  of  the  ei^rimental  group  and  one-sixth  of  the 
control  group  who  raise  pigs  had  no  production  goal. 

The  data  regarding  the  production  goals  established  by  farm 
business  operators  for  the  number  of  calves  weaned  per  cow  per  year 
are  presented  in  Table  VII- 150.  The  chi  square  value  was  not 
significant.  The  deviation  from  expected  values  was  small  for  each 
production  goal  classification. 
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Tab3s  VII-151  Includes  the  data  regarding  the  production  goals 
for  lambs  weaned  per.  ewe  per  year  that  were  established  by  farm 
business  operators*  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant* 

Too  few  farm  business  operators  raided  lambs  to  make  a statdment 
of  trend*  It  was  noted  however,  that  all  farm  business  operators 
(two)  in  the  ccxitrol  gr^up  that  raised  laifibs  had  a production  goal 
of  one  lamb  /led  per  ewe  per  year  \diile  all  (three)  farm  business 
operators  in  experimental  group  had  a production  goal  of  more 
than  one  but  less  than  two  lambs  weaned  per  yeai** 

Table  VII-149*  Frequency  of  Production  Goal  Levels  for 

Nuniber  of  Figs  Weaned  Per  Litter  Per  Year 
Established  by  Farm  Business  Operators  by 
Treatment  Group 


Production  Goal 

Grotq> 

6-7 

8-9  lo-n 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

1 

CVJ 

3*i4 

Control 

1 

12  2 

Table  VII-I5O*  Frequency  of  Production  Goal  Levels  for  Number 

of  Calves  Weaned  Per  Cow  Per  Yeau:  Established 
by  Farm  Business  Operators  by  Treatment  Groi]q> 


Production  Goal 

Group 

Less  than  One 

One 

No  Goal 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

2 

10 

1 

1.59 

Control 

k 

11 

0 

Table  VII-I5I*  Frequency  of  Production  Goal  Levels  for  Lambs 

Weaned  Per  Ewe  Per  Year  Established  by 
Farm  Business  Operators  by  Treatment  Group 


Production  Goal 

Group 

One 

More  than  One  but  Less  than  Two 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

0 

3 

1*70 

Control 

2 

0 

The  Home  and  Its  Surroundings 

Data  concerning  the  changes  families  made  or  planned  to  make 
to  improve  their  living  environment  are  included  in  this  section* 
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Postulated  on  the  theory  that  improvement  of  family  morale  and  adjust* 
ment  in  the  family  expenditures  at  the  same  time  would  result  in 
an  increase  of  pride  of  ownership  and  desire  for  a better  mdde  of 
living,  the  researchers  hypothesized  that  the  families  in  the  expert* 
mental  group  would  try  to  improve  their  environmental  situation. 

Table  VII- 152  includes  the  data  regarding  the  number  of  families 
who  changed  their  place  of  residence  to  a larger  or  better  facility. 
The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant,  It  was  noted,  however, 
that  12,77  percent  of  the  experimental  group  as  compared  to  5.77 
percent  of  the  control  group  changed  their  place  of  residence  in 
order  to  change  their  environment, 

A less  drastic  method  of  changing  the  environmental  conditions 
with  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  housing  situation  was  to 
remodel  or  repair  the  structure  in  which  the  families  resided. 

The  data  concerning  the  repairing  or  remodeling  of  the  residence, 
included  in  Table  VII-153»  shows  that  the  status  of  change  classifi* 
cation  was  a function  of  the  treatment  group.  The  chi  square  value 
was  significant  at  the  ,01  level.  It  was  noted  that  38,30  percent  of 
the  experimental  group  as  compared  to  9*62  percent  of  the  control 
group  had  repgiired  or  remodeled  at  least  some  part  of  their  residence. 

Table  VII- 152,  Frequency  of  Changes  Made  or  Planned  to  Improve 

the  Living  Environment  by  Benting  or  Bcying  a 
Better  Or  larger  House  During  the  Year  Prior  to 
the  Fosttest  by  Treatment  Group 


Status  of  Change 

Group 

N(Xie  Fl€inned 

Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

39 

2 

6 

1.50 

Control 

47 

2 

3 

Table  VII-153. 

Freqi.  icy  of  Changes  Made  or  Planned  to  Improve 
the  Living  Environment  by  Bepalring  or  Bemodeling 
the  House  During  the  Year  I^ior  to  the  Posttest 
by  Treatment  Group 

Status  of  Change 

Group 

None 

Planned 

Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

24 

5 

18 

U,78»* 

Control 

36 

U 

5 

**  Significant 

at  the  ,01  level. 
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Included  in  Table  VII- 154  atre  the  data  related  to  the  obtaining 
of  better  furniture  to  improve  the  living  environment  of  the  treat- 
ment group  families*  The  chi  square  value  obtained  was  significant 
at  the  ,01  level,  A higher  percentage  of  tbe  experimental  group 
families  than  the  control  group  families  had  obtained  some  additional 
furniture^  during  the  year  prior  to  the  posttest.  These  percentages 
were  36. l8  and  17*31  respectively. 

As  shown  in  Table  VII-155>  the  chi  square  value  for  the  data 
concerning  the  status  of  change  related  to  obtaining  a better  water 
supply  to  improve  the  environmental  q>mlity  was  not  significant* 

It  was  noted  that  l4.89  percent  of  the  exi>erimental  families  as 
ccxupared  to  5*77  percent  of  the  control  group  had  made  definite 
changes  to  improve  the  water  supply  for  home  use* 

As  shown  in  Table  VII-156,  the  environmental  change  of  obtaining 
electricity  for  the  home  was  made  by  only  one  family,  a member  of  the 
experimental  group,  during  the  year  prior  to  the  posttest,  thus  preclud- 
ing the  making  of  conclusive  statements*  It  was  found  that-  most  of 
the  families  did  have  electricity  in  their  home  although  adequate 
wiring  may  have  been  absent* 

Table  VII-154.  Frequency  of  Changes  jMade  or  Planned  to  Improve 

the  Lj.ving  Environment  by  Obtaining  More  and 
Better  Furniture  During  the  Year  R*ior  to  the 
Posttest  by  Treatment  Groi]^ 


Status  of  Charge 

Group 

None 

Planned  Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

18 

17  17 

12*23** 

Control 

38 

5 9 

**  Significant 

at  the  .01 

level* 

Table  VII- 

•155*  Frequency  of  Changes  I^e  or  Planned  to  Improve 
the  Living  Environment  by  Obtaining  a Better 
Water  Supply  During  the  Year  R*ior  to  the 
Posttest  by  Treatment  Group 

Status  of  Change 

Group 

None 

Planned  Changed  Chi  Square 

Experimental 

38 

2 7 

2*85 

Control 

48 

1 3 
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Table  VII- 156.  Frequency  of  Changes  Made  or  Planned  to  Improve 

the  Living  Environment  by  Obtaining  Electricity 
' for  the  Home  During  the  ,Year  R*ior  to  the 

Posttest  by  Treatment  Group 


Status  of  Change 

Group 

None 

Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

46 

1 

1.12 

Control 

52 

0 

Included  in  Table  VII-157  are  the  data  regarding  the  number  of 
families  who  obtained  a telephone  in  order  to  improve  their  environ- 
mental conditions.  The  chi  square  value  was  not  significant. 

Four  families  (8.51  percent)  in  the  experimental  group  and  one 
family  (1.92  percent)  in  the  control  group  had  installed  a telephone 
in  their  homes  during  the  year  prior  to  the  posttest. 

Table  VII-157*  Frequency  of  Changes  Made  or  Planned  to  Improve 

the  Living  Environment  by  Obtaining  a Telephone 
During  the  Year  Prior  to  the  Posttest  by 
Treatment  Group 


Group 

None 

Status  of  Change 
Planned 

Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

4l 

2 

4 

2.26 

Control 

49 

2 

1 

Observations  made  by  the  research  staff  indicated  that  the 
yard  and  surroundings  of  disadvantaged  families  were  usually  in 
disarray.  Thus,  a change  toward  having  a neat  orderly  yard  and 
surroundings  was  considered  to  be  a change  toward  reentering  the 
mainstream  of  community  life.  The  data  concerning  the  number  of 
families  who  made  some  change  in  their  yard  and  surroundings  are 
included  in  Table  VII-158.  The  chi  square  value,  which  was  signifi- 
cant at  the  .01  level,  indicated  that  the  status  of  change  concerning 
the  improvement  of  the  yard  and  surroundings  was  a function  of 
the  treatment  group.  A greater  percentage  of  the  experimental  group 
families  than  the  control  group  families  had  made  improvements 
in  their  yards  and  surroundings  during  the  year  prior  to  the 
posttest.  These  percentages  were  53*19  and  23. 08  respectively. 
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Table  VII-I58.  Frequency  of  Changes  Made  or  Planned  to  Improve 

the  Living  Environment  by  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Yard  and  Surroundings  during  the  Year 
R*ior  to  the  Posttest  by  Treatment  Group 


Status  of  Change 


Group 

None 

Planned 

Changed 

Chi  Square 

Experimental 

19 

3 

25 

9.58** 

Control 

35 

5 

12 

**  Significant 
Morale 

at  the  .01  level. 

The  Minnesota  Stcrvey  of  Opinion  (l©0)  (5)  was  employed  to 
obtain  a pretest  and  posttest  measure  of  two  morale  variables, 
general  ad;Justment  and  total  morale-  Table  VII- 159  presents  the 
analysis  of  covariance  summary  table  for  the  MSO  total  morale 
score ••  The  pretest  scores  served  as  the  cov6u:iate  for  the  correspond- 
ing posttest  scores,  the  variate.  The  main  effect  due  to  treatment 
was  significant  at  the  .05  level.  The  group  participating  in  the 
vocationally  oriented  educational  program  e^daibited  a higher  morale 
as  measured  by  the  Minnesota  Survey  of  Opinion  than  did  the  control 
group.  This  was  indicated  by  the  total  morale  adjusted  mean  of 
53-70  for  the  experimental  group  as  ccxnpared  to  an  adjusted  mean 
score  of  58-13  for  the  control  group  with  the  lower  score  indicating 
a higher  morale- 

The  means  tor  the  replications,  matched  pairs  of  communities, 
did  not  prove  to  be  significantly  different-  Neither  was  the 
interaction  between  treatment  and  replication  found  to  be  significant. 

Table  VII-159-  Analysis  of  Covariance  Summary  Table  for  1^0 

Total  Morale  Score 


Source  of  Vanriance 

Degrees  of  Freedon 

Mean  Squares 

F Ratio 

A (Treatment ) 

1 

478,750 

5.464* 

B (Replications ) 

4 

199.923 

2.282 

A X B (Treatment  X 

Replications ) 

4 

182 .218 

2.080 

Error 

8? 

87.621 

Total 

96 

* Significant  at  the  ,05  level 
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Table  VII-16O  includes  the  analysis  of  covariance  of  the  MSO 
General  Adjustment  posttest  data  using  the  pretest  score  of  each 
family  as  the  covariate  and  the  corresponding  posttest  score  as  the 
variate.  The  treatment  main  effect  was  significant  at  the  ,01  level. 
The  adjusted  treatment  means  for  the  experimental  and  control  groups 
were  38,78  and  48,20  respectively  with  the  lower  score  indicating 
a better  adjustment.  Hence,  the  experimental  group  exhibited  the 
better  general  adjustment. 

The  design  included  five  replications  of  the  treatment,  thus, 
a treatment  main  effect,  a replications  main  effect,  and  an  interaction 
were  obtained,  Sigiliificant  ]F  ratios  were  not  obtained  for  either 
the  main  effect  due  to  replications  or  the  interaction  between  the 
treatment  and  the  replications. 

Table  VII-16O,  Analysis  of  Covariance  Summary  Table  for  MSO 

General  Adjustment  Scores 


Source  of  Variance 

Degrees  of  Freedom 

Mean  Squares 

F Ratio 

Treatment 

1 

752.085 

18,839** 

Replications 

4 

69.6538 

1.743 

Treatment  X Replications  4 

48.548 

1,216 

Error 

87 

39.921 

Total 

96 

**  Significant  at  the  ,01  level 
Leisure  Time 


Your  Leisure  Time  Activities,  an  instrument  developed  by 
Pace  X5l5was  employed  as  a pretest  end  posttest  measure  of  the 
leisure  time  participation  and  amount  of  enjoyment  derived  from  the 
participation  in  leisure  time  activities.  The  leisure  time  enjoyment 
score  and  leisure  time  participation  score  reflect  the  participation 
in  and  enjoyment  from  leisure  time  derived  by  the  adult  family 
members , 

The  analysis  of  covariance  for  Leisure  Time  Participation  is 
presented  in  Table  VII- I6I,  The  main  effect  of  the  treatment  was 
significant  at  the  ,01  level.  The  experimental  group  adjusted 
treatment  mean  was  significantly  higher  than  the  control  group 
adjusted  treatment  mean.  These  means  were  100,93  and  91.05  respec- 
tively with  the  higher  score  indicating  greater  leisure  time 
participation. 
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Table  VII-I6I.  Analysis  of  Covariance  Summary  Table  for 

Leisure  Time  Participation  Scale  of  Your 
Leisure  Time  Activities 


Source  of  Variance 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Squares 

F Ratio 

A (Treatment) 

1 

2296.254 

8.588** 

B (Hepllcation) 

4 

638.551 

2.388 

A X B (Treatment  x Heplication) 

4 

781.222 

2.922* 

Error  (within  cell) 

87 

267.3918 

Total 

96 

* Significant  at  the  .05  level 
**  Significant  at  the  .01  level 


A significant  interaction  effect,  between  treatment  group  and 
replication  was  obtained.  Thus,  the  results  of  the  test  on  the  main 
effect  c€innot  be  considered  conclusive.  The  Newman-Keuls  (?) 
procedure  was  employed  to  determine  which  pairs  of  adjusted  community 
means  were  significantly  different  at  the  .05  level.  The  adjusted 
community  means  with  a notation  of  significant  pairs  of  means  are 
included  in  Table  VII-162.  Here  the  community  in  the  experimental 
group  and  replication  1 is  denoted  as  community  11.  In  the  table 
these  notations  appear  in  parentheses  below  the  adjusted  mean.  It 
was  noted  that  two  of  the  adjusted  community  means  for  the  experimental 
group  were  significantly  higher  than  one  of  the  control  group 
adjusted  community  means.  One  experimental  group  adjusted  mean 
was  significantly  higher  than  two  of  the  control  group  adjusted 
means . 


Table  VII-162.  Adjusted  Community  Leisure  Time  Participation 

Means  for  the  Bep^ications  of  Experimental  and 
Control  Groups  with  Significant  Pairs  of  Means 
Indicated  for  the  .Q5  Level 


Replicati:-n 

Treatment  Group 

Experimental  Tl)  Control  (2) 

1 

93-65 

97.06 

2 

0 <M 

103.25 

3 

94.39 

87.19 

4 

U0.03 

81.01 

(24,25) 

(12,14,15) 

5 

104.50 

82.47 

(24) 

(14) 

^*i)enotea-"that  mean  12  is  significantly  different  at  the  .05  level 
from  mean  24  VII  - 77 


Thus,  the  experimental  treatment  had  a differential  effect  on 
the  Leisure  Time  Participation  in  the  treatment  groups  as  indicated 
by  the  non- additivity  of  the  main  effects . 

The  analysis  of  covariance  for  Leisure  Time  enjoyment  is 
presented  in  Table  VII- l63*  The  treatment  main  effect  was  significant 
at  the  .01  level.  The  group  involved  in  the  educational  program 
had  an  adjusted  mean  treatment  score  of  90.04,  which  was  significantly 
higher  than  the  adjusted  treatment  mean  of  75.39  for  the  control 
group.  A higher  score  is  indicative  of  greater  leisure  time  enjoyment. 
Because  of  the  significant  interaction  effect,  it  cannot  be  concluded 
that  treatment  had  the  same  effect  in  all  communities.  Table  VII-164 
presents  the  adjusted  community  means  for  Leisure  Time  Enjoyment  and 
includes  the  notation  for  significant  pairs  of  adjusted  means  at 
the  .05  level  in  parentheses  below  each  mean.  The  Newman-Keuls 
procedure  was  employed  to  ascertain  which  pairs  of  adjusted  means 
were  significantly  different.  It  was  noted  that  three  of  the 
experimental  group  adjusted  community  means  were  significantly 
higher  than  two  or  more  control  group  adjusted  community  means. 

None  of  the  control  group  adjusted  community  means  were  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  experimental  groi!ip}vid justed  community  means. 


Table  VII-I63.  Analysis  of  Covariance  Summary  Table  for  the 

Leisure  Time  Enjoyment  Scale  of  Your  Leisure  Time 


Source  of  Variance 

Degr*  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Sauares  F Ratio  _ 

A (Treatment) 

1 

5136.352  13.005** 

B (Replication) 

4 

305.207  -773 

A X B (Treatment  X Replication)  4 

2919.691  7.393** 

Error  (Within  Cell) 

87 

394.934 

Total 

96 

**  Significant  at  the  .01  level 

Table  VII-164, 

Adjusted  Community  Leisure  Time  Enjoyment  Means 

for  the  Replications  of  Experimental  nd  Control 

Groups  with  Significant 

Fairs  of  Means  Indicated 

Treatment  Group 

Replication 

Experimental  (1) 

Control  (2) 

1 

03.60 

07.80 

(24,24)* 

2^ 

80.78 

90.32 

(24,25) 

3 

87,27 

74,03 

(24,25) 

(14) 

4 

103.07 

59-95 

(23,24,25) 

(13,14,15,21,22) 

5 

101.40 

58.86 



(13.14,15.21,22» 

* Denotes  that  this  mean  is  significantly  different  at  the  .05  level 
from  means  24  and  25  VII  - 78 


Comniuiiity  Social  Behavior 
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i The  Coniraunity  Solidarity  Index  Schedule  by  Fessler  (3)  vas 

en^loyed  to  obtain  an  index  of  the  participants'  opinions  about  the 
quality  of  the  community.  The  nine  measures  of  community  solidarity 
included  the  attitude  toward  community  spirit,  interpersonal  rela- 
tions, family  responsibility  toward  the  ccnnmunity,  schools,  churches, 
economic  behavior,  local  government,  and  tension  areas.  Analysis 
of  covariance  was  en^loyed  to  analyze  the  data.  The  pretest  score 
for  each  individual  on  each  scale  was  the  covariate  for  the 
crrresponding  score  on  the  posttest,  the  V6o:iate.  The  Hewman-Keuls 
procedure  was  employed  to  probe  significant  interaction t effects. 
Significant  main  effects  due  to  replications  were  not  probed  since 
differences  among  the  replications  were  not  relevant  to  the  researchers' 
hypothesis  thAt  the  treatment  would  significantly  change  the 
behavior  of  the  participants  in  the  educational  program. 

Table  VII- 16^  includes  the  analysis  of  covariance  sunsnary  for 
scores  that  represented  comnamity  spirit  as  measured  by  the  nomiminjtv 
Solidarity  Tndpx  Schedule.  The  treatment  main  effect  was  not 
significant.  Hence,  adjusted  treatment  means  for  the  group  partici- 
pating in  the  vocationally  oriented  educational  program  and  the 
control  group  did  not  differ  significantly  in  the  level  of  community 
spirit.  The  main  effect  for  replications  was  significant  at  the 
.0^  levels  indicating  that  a significant  difference  exists  among 
the  adjusted  replication  means . 

Table  VII- 165.  Analysis  of  Covariance  Summary  for  the  Community 

Spirit  Scale  of  the  Community  Solidarity  Index 
Schedule 


Source  of  Vauriance 

Degrees  of 
Freedcwu 

Mean 

Squares 

B Ratio 

A (Treatment) 

1 

1.468 

0.243 

B (Beplication) 

19.090 

2.656* 

A X B (Treatment  x Beplication) 

4 

8.006 

1.114 

Error  (within  cell) 

87 

7.186 

Total 

96 

* Significant  at  the  .05  level 


The  analysis  of  covariance  for  the  interpersonal  relations 
scale  as  measured  by  the  ComEUnitv  Solidarity  Index  Schedule  is 
presented  in  Table  VII-166.  The  main  effect  due  to  treatment  was 
not  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Hence,  no  significant  difference 
existed  in  the  adjusted  means  for  comnunity  interpersonal  relations 


o 
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between  the  group  that  participated  in  the  vocationally  oriented 
educational  program  and  the  control  group.  K3wever»  sj.gaificant 
nmin  effect  due  to  replications  was  obtained,  fhe  interactiOBti 
between  treatment  and  replications  was  also  significant,  tfeaningful 
relationships  did  not  emeitge  from  the  post  hoc  probe  using  the 
Newman~Keuls  method.  Two  experimental  communities  had  the  highest 
adjusted  means  while  two  other  experimental  communities  had  the  lowest 
adjusted  means.  One  experimental  community  adjusted  mean  was 
significantly  hl^er  at  the  .05  level  than  three  other  experimental 
community  adjusted  means  and  all  control  community  adjusted  means. 


Table  VII-166-  Analysis  of  Covariance  Summary  for  the  Inter 

personal  Belations  Scale  of  the  Community 
Solidarity  Index  Schedule 


l>egrees  of 

Source  of  Variance  Freedom 

Mean 

Squares 

F Batio 

A (Treatment)  1 

9.247 

1.381 

B (Beplication)  4 * 

23.773 

3.550»* 

A X B (Treatment  x Beplication)  4 

22.586 

3.373* 

Error  (within  cell)  87 

Total  96 

6.697 

* Significant  at  the  .05  level 
**  Significant  at  the  .01  level  • 

Table  VII*l67  includes  the  analysis  of  covariance  summary  for 
scores  that  represented  family  responsibility  toward  the  conmunity 
as  measured  by  the  Community  Solidarity  Index  Schedule.  The  treatment 
main  effect  and  the  main  effect  due  to  replication  were  not  signi- 
ficant. The  interaction  between  treatment  and  replications  was 
significant.  The  Bewman-Keuls  procedure  did  not  reveal  a meaningful 
trend. 


Table  VII-167. 

Analysis  of  Covariance  Siamiary  for  the  Family 
Besponsibility  Toward  Community  Scale  dftthe 
Community  Solidarity  Index  Schedule 

Source  of  Variance 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Squares 

F Batio 

A (Treatment) 

1 

26.789 

3.314 

B (Beplication) 

4 

14.370 

1.778 

A X B (Treatment  x Beplication)  4 

22.130 

2.738* 

Error  (within  cell) 

87 

8.084 

Total 

96 

* Significant  at  the  .05  level 
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The  analysis  of  covariance  for  scores  that  represented  community 
behavior  pertaining  to  schools  as  measured  by  the  Community  Solidarity 
Index  Schedule  is  presented  in  Table  VII- l68.  The  treatment  main 
effect  was  significant  at  the  .0^  level.  The  group  involved  in  the 
educational  program  had  an  adjusted  mean  treatment  score  of  18.OO 
which  was  significantly  higher  than  the  adjusted  treatment  mean  of 
16.77  for  the  control  group.  The  higher  score  indicated  that  the 
treatment  group  was  significantly  better  satisfied  with  the  community 
schools  than  was  the  control  group.  However^  due  to  the  significant 
intercu:tion  effect^  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  the  treatment  had 
the  same  effect  in  all  communities.  Table  VII-169  presents  the 
adjusted  community  means  for  community  behavior  regarding  schools 
and  includes  the  notation  for  significant  pairs  of  means  at  the  .0^ 
level  in  the  parentheses  below  the  mean.  The  Newman-Keuls  procedure 
revealed  that  one  of  the  experimental  group  adjusted  means  was 
significantly  higher  at  the  .0^  level  than  one  control  grot]^ 
community  adjusted  mean.  One  pair  of  experimental  group  adjusted 
treatment  means  was  also  significantly  different  at  the  .0^  level. 


Table  VII-168.  Analysis  of  Covariance  Summary  for  the  Community 

Behavior  Pertaining  to  Schools  Scale  of  the 
Community  Solidarity  Index  Schedule 


Source  of  Vsuriance 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Squares  F Batio 

A (Treatment) 

1 

35.082  6.049* 

B (Bepllcation) 

k 

?.l48  1.233 

A X B (Treatanent  x Beplication)  4 

17.293  2.982* 

Error  (within  cell) 

87 

5.800 

Total 

96 

♦ Significant  at  the 

.05  level 

Table  VII-169. 

Adjusted  Means  for  Community  Solidarity  Index 
Schedule  for  the  Beplications  of  Experimental  and 
Control  Groups  with  Significant  Pairs  of  Means 
for  the  .05  level 

Treatment  Group 

Beplication 

Experimental  (1)  Control  (2) 

1 

15.^ 

(13)* 

16.53 

2 

18.29 

17.48 

3 

19.61 

(11.23) 

15.27 

(13) 

k 

18.27 

16.94 

5 

17.61 

17.43 

♦Denotes  that  the  adjusted  mean  for  group  one,  replication  one  is 
significantly  different  at  the  .05  level  from  the  adjusted  mean  for 
group  one,  replication  three.  r,. 


The  analysis  of  cov6n:iance  summary  for  scores  that  represented 
community  behavior  pertaining  to  churches  as  measured  by  Community 
Solidarity  Index  Schedule  is  presented  in  Table  VII- 17O.  The  main 
effect  due  to  treatment  and  the  replication  main  effect  were  not 
sign:.f leant.  There  was  a significant  interaction  between  treatment 
and  replication.  No  pairs  of  adjusted  community  means  were  found  to 
be  significantly  different  when  the  Newman-Keuls  procedure  was 
followed . 


Table  VII-I7O.  Analysis  of  Covariance  Summary  for  the  Community 

Behavior  Pertaining  to  Churches  Scale  of  the 
Community  Solidarity  Index  Schedule 


Source  of  Vauriance 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Squares 

F Batio 

A (Treatment) 

1 

3.362 

0.352 

B (Beplication) 

4 

16.345 

1.713 

A X B (Treatment  x 

Beplication)  4 

25.416 

2,664* 

Error  (within  cell) 

87 

Total 

96 

* Significant  at  the  ,05  level 


The  analysis  of  covariance  sutmnary  for  scores  that  represented 
community  economic  behavior  as  measured  by  the  Community  Solidarity 
Index  Schedule  (3)  is  presented  in  Table  VII-I7I.  The  treatment 
irtaih 'effect  was  not  significant  at  the  ,05  level.  Thus,  there  was  no 
significant  difference  between  the  experimental  group  and  the  control 
group  regarding  community  economic  behavior,  A significant  difference 
was  found  for  the  main  effect  due  to  replications  indicating  that  a 
significant  difference  existed  among  the  adjusted  replication  means. 


Table  VII-171>  Analysis  of  Covariance  Summary  for  the  Economic 

Behavior  Scale  of  the  Community  Solidarity 
Index  Schedule 


Source  of  Variation 

Degrees 

Freedom 

Mean 

Squares 

F Batio 

a (Treatment) 

1 

l6,l64 

1.9P3 

B (Beplication) 

4 

28.924 

3.406* 

A X B (Treatment  x Beplication)  4 

10.94i 

1,288 

Error  (within  cell) 

87 

8.493 

Total 

96 

* Significant  at  the  ,05  level 
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The  analysis  of  covariance  summary  for  the  scores  that  repre- 
sented community  behavior  pertaining  to  local  government  as  measured 
by  the  Community  Solidarity  Index  Schedule  is  shown  in  Table  VII- 172. 
The  main  effect  of  the  treatment  was  significant  at  the  .0^  level. 

The  control  group  adjusted  treatment  mean  was  significantly  higher 
than  the  experimental  group  adjusted  treatment  mean;  these  means 
were  15.23  and  13*30  respectively  with  the  higher  score  indicating 
greater  satisfaction  with  the  local  government.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  a significant  interaction  effect  was  found  between 
treatment  group  and  replication.  Hewman-Keuls  procedure  was  employed 
to  determine  which  pairs  of  adjusted  community  meeuis  were  signifi- 
cantly different.  The  adjusted  community  means  with  a notation 
indicating  significant  pairs  of  meeuis  are  included  in  Table  VII- 173. 
The  adjusted  mean  for  one  experimental  group  community  was  signifi- 
cantly lower  ,at  the  .05  level  than  the  adjusted  means  for  another 
experimental  group  community  and  one  control  community. 

Table  VII-174  includes  the  analysis  of  covariance  summary  for 
scores  that  represented  community  tension  as  measured  by  the 
Community  Solidarity  Index  Schedule.  The  treatment  main  effect  and 
the  main  effect  due  to  replication  were  not  significant.  However, 
the  interaction  between  treatment  and  replication  wis  found  to  be 
significantly  different  at  the  .01  level.  The  Newman~Keuls  procedure, 
which  revealed  that  one  experimental  group  adjusted  community  mean 
was  significantly  different  at  the  .05  level  from  two  other  experi- 
mental group  adjusted  community  means,  did  not  yield  meaningful 
patterns. 

Table  VII- 172.  Analysis  of  Covariance  SunHnary  Table  for 

the  Community  Bdiavior  Pertaining  to  Local 
Government  Scale  of  the  Community  Solidarity 
Index  Schedule 


Source  of  Variance 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Squares 

F Batio 

A (Treatment) 

1 

67.026 

6.594* 

B (Beplication) 

4 

21.885 

2.153 

A X B (Treatment  x 

Beplication)  v4 

3*».3*»5 

3.3791* 

Error  (within  cel] ) 

1 87 

10.164 

Total 

96 

*Significaht  at  the  .05  level 
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Table  VII-173 


. Adjusted  Means  for  Community  Behavior  Pertaining 
to  Local  Government  as  Measured  by  the  Community 
Solidarity  Index  Schedule  with  Significant 
Bairs  of  Means  Indicated  for  the  ,05  level 


Treatment  Group 

Replication Experimental  (1)  Control  (27 


1 

12,17 

16.35 

(12)* 

2 

11.09 

(13,21) 

15.12 

3 

16.87 

(12) 

l4.60 

4 

13.71 

14.49 

5 

12.69 

15.47 

* Denotes  adjusted  community  mean  21  is  significantly  different 
from  adjusted  community  mean  12, 

Table  VII-174, 

Analysis  of  Covariance  Summary  for  the  Community 
Tension  Scale  of  the  Community  Solidarity 
Index  Schedule. 

Source  of  Veui^iance 

Degrees  of 
"^reddtsm 

Mean 

Squares  F Ratio 

A (Treatment) 

1 

1,4U  0,276 

B (Replication) 

4 

6,959  1.360 

A X B (Treatment  x 

Replication)  4 

20,450  3.995** 

Error  (within  cell) 

87 

5.U9 

Toted 

96 

**  Significant  at  the  ,01  level 


When  the  toted  Community  Solidarity  Index  Schedule  score  was 
analyzed  using  the  analysis  of  covariance  technique,  no  significant 
difference  was  found  between  the  group  that  received  the  vocationally 
oriented  educational  program  and  the  control  group  as  shown  in  Table 
VII-175*  The  F ratio  obtained  for  main  effect  due  to  replications 
was  not  significant.  The  interaction  between  treatment  and  replica* 
tions  was  significant  at  the  ,05  level.  Results  of  the  probe  of  the 
interaction  were  inconclusive.  One  experimented  community  adjusted 
mean  was  significantly  different  at  the  ,05  level  from  another 
experimental  community  adjusted  mean. 
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Table  VII-175*  Analysis  of  Covariance  gummary  of  the  Total 

Score  of  the  Community  Solidarity  Index  Schedule 


Source  of  Variance 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Mean 

Squares 

F Ratio 

A (Treatment) 

1 

161,293 

0.5073 

B (Replication) 

k 

585.875 

l.8lf3 

A X B (Treatment  x 

Replication)  4 

1124,939 

3.539* 

Error  (within  cell) 

87 

317.944 

Total 

96 

f Significant  at  the  ,05  level 


Summary  of  community  solidarity  data.  The  results  from  the  data 
concerning  the  community  solidarity  are  inconclusive.  Trends  could  not 
be  identified  \dien  the  adjusted  treatment  means  in  Table  VII*176  were 
inspected.  The  tr^a^ment  t-Ain  effects-^  were  significant  for  two  of 
the  nine  scales.  The  experimental  group  had  a significantly  better 
attitude  toward  the  schools,  however,  the  control  group  had  a signifi- 
cantly better  attitude  toward  the  local  government.  The  researchers 
were  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  adjusted  total  score,  a score 
representing  a total  of  all  scales,  was  sli^tly  higher,  although  not 
significantly  hi^er,  theui  the  control  group.  However,  the  differences 
observed  on  uiost  scales  as  indicated  by  the  non-sigiiiflcant  F ratios 
were  due  to  chance. 


Table  VII- 176,  Adjusted  Treatment  Means  for  Conmunity  Solidarity 

Index  Schedule  Scales 


Treatment  Group 

Variable 

Experimental 

Control 

Community  Spirit 

16,84 

17.08 

Interpersonal  Relations 

17.74 

17.13 

Family  Responsibility  Toward 
Community 

15.65 

16.81 

Schools 

18,00 

16.77 

Churches 

16,28 

15.89 

Economic  Behavior 

15.72 

16.61 

Local  Government 

13.30 

15.23 

Community  Tension 

16,87 

17.11 

Total 

132.70 

130.15 
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Perceived  Social  Class  of  Families 


The  Sims  SCI  Occupational  Rating  Scale  (6)  was  employed  to 
ascertain  a pretest  and  posttest  measure  of  the  families'  perceived 
social  class . The  analysis  of  covariance  summary  for  the  perceived 
social  class  variable  is  presented  in  Table  VIX-177*  The  main 
effect  for  treatment  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.  There- 
fore, there  was  no  significant  difference  in  social  class  identifi- 
cation between  the  group  that  received  the  educiktional  treatment 
and  the  control  group  that  received  no  treatment.  The  adjusted 
treatment  mean  for  the  experimental  group  was  sli^tly  hi^er  than 
the  control  group  adjusted  mean  indicating  that  a trend  may  exist 
for  the  families  who  were  involved  in  the  educational  program  to 
consider  themselves  to  be  in  a hi^er  social  class.  The  adjusted 
means  were  12.44  and  11.03  respectively.  The  significant  differ- 
ences that  existed  among  the  replication  means  was  not  relevant  to 
the  researchers'  hypothesis  that  there  would  be  a significant 
treatment  effect.  Thus,  the  Newman-Keuls  technique  was  not  employed 
to  ascertain  the  significant  pairs  of  replication  means. 

Table  VII-177*  Analysis  of  Covariance  Summary  Table  for  the 

Social  Class  Index  Score 


Source  of  Variance 

Degree  of 
Freedom 

^ Me€in  j 
Squares 

F Ratio 

A (Treatment) 

1 

46.217 

1.938 

B (Replication) 

4 

65.199 

2.734* 

A X B (Treatment  x Replication) 

4 

38.(X>4 

1.593 

Error  (within  cell) 

87 

23.852 

Total 

96 

Significant  at  the  .05  level 


Deprivation 

A measure  of  deprivation  was  obtained  for  the  eleven  scales 
}and  a total  score  by  employing  the  McVoy's  Wants  and  Satisfaction 
Scale  (5)  as  a pretest  and  posttest  measure.  The  eleven  deprivation 
scales  are  house  and  yard,  hQuseh61dc''Qnvehience§,f'foO49'‘ftl0tMng, 
education,  health,  recreation,  social  peurbicipation,  working  con- 
ditions, transportation,  and  security.  A hi^  score  on  the 
deprivation  s^'  les  is  indicative  of  a feeling  of  not  having  wants 
and  desires  satisfied. 

Table  VII-178  includes  the  analysis  of  covariance  summaries  for 
the  eleven  scales  and  the  total  deprivation  score.  The  treatment 
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main  effect  >ras  not  significant  for  any  of  the  scales  or  the  total 
score.  Thus,  the  feeling  of  ^privation  neither  increased  nor 
decreased  significantly  due  to  the  involvement  in  the  educational 
program. 

Significant  main  effects  due  to  replications  were  obtained  for 
the  variables  of  house  and  yard,  food,  clothing,  education,  health, 
recreation,  social  participation,  transportation,  and  the  total 
deprivation  score.  The  specific  replications,  pairs  of  communities 
which  were  significantly  different,  did  not  have  any  relation  to  the 
effect  that  the  treatment  had  on  the  communities,  thus,  the  Newman* 
Keuls  procedure  was  not  employed  when  significant  replieation  main 
effects  were  observed. 

The  Newman-Keuls  procedure  was  employed  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  adjusted  community  means  were  significant  when  significant  inter- 
action effects  were  obtained.  Significant  interactions  were  obtained 
for  the  deprivation  scales  of  food,  education,  recreation,  social 
participation  and  work  conditions.  Meaningful  patterns  of  significant 
pairs  of  adjusted  means  could  not  be  identified.  Pairs  of  adjusted 
community  means  that  were  the  most  order  steps  apart,  the  highest 
and  the  lowest,  were  in  the  same  treatment  group  for  all  significant 
interactions.  Thus,  the  treatment  appeared  to  have  a differential 
effect  depending  upon  the  community.  Experimental  group  adjusted 
community  means  were  the  highest  and  lowest  for  the  variables  of 
food,  education,  recreation  and  social  participation. 

Table  VH-I78,  Analysis  of  Covariance  Summaries  for  Deprivation 

Variables  Measured  by  the  Wants  and  Satisfaction 
Scale 


Degrees  of  Mean 

Source  of  Variance Freedtxn Squares F Ratio 

Scale  1 ~ Ifouse  and  Yau:d 


A (Treatment) 

1 

0.176 

0,018 

B (Replication) 

4 

61,568 

6,225** 

A X B (Treatment  x Replication) 

4 

12.305 

1,244 

Error  (within  cell) 

87 

9.904 

Scale  2 

- I'ood 

A (Treatment) 

1 

2,244 

0.432 

B (Replication) 

4 

17,222 

3.311* 

A X B (Treatment  x Replication) 

4 

13.301 

2.557* 

Error  (within  cell) 

87 

5.201 

m - 87 


Table  VIIpITQ, (Continued) 


Degrees  of  tfean 
Freedom  Squares 


F Ratio 


Source  of  Variance 


A (Treatment) 

B (Replication) 

A X B (Treatment  x Replication^ 
Error  (within  cell) 

A (Treatment) 

B (Replication) 

A X B (Treatment  x Replication) 
Error  (within  cell) 

A (Treatment) 

B (Replication) 

A X B (Treatment  x Replication) 
Error  (within  cell) 

A (Treatment) 

B (Replication) 

A X B (Treatment  x Replication) 
Error  (within  cell) 

A (Treatment) 

B (Replication) 

A X B (Treatment  x Replication) 
Error  (within  cell) 


Scale  3 

- Clothing 

1 

0.305 

0.541 

4 

2.207 

3.906** 

4 

0.492 

0.871 

87 

0.565 

Scale  4 

- Education 

1 

7.1030 

1.700 

4 

40.060 

9.587** 

4 

22.317 

5 .341** 

87 

4.179 

Scale 

5 - Health 

1 

0.602 

0.137 

4 

19.9‘*8 

4.537** 

4 

6.378 

1.451 

87 

4.396 

Scale  6 

- Recreation 

1 

1.248 

0.180 

4 

18.495 

2.663* 

4 

20.360 

2.932* 

87 

6.945 

Scale  7 - 

Social  Bart iciiDat ion 

1 

3.073 

0.767 

4 

17.380 

4.340** 

4 

16.319 

4.075** 

87 

4.005 
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Table  VII- I78  (Continued) 


Source  of  Variance 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

'Mean 

Squares 

F Ratio 

Scale  8 - Work  Conditions 

A (Treatment) 

1 

0.106 

0.246 

B (Replication) 

4 

0.199 

0,462 

A X B (Treatment  x Replication) 

4 

1.853 

4.310 

Error  (within  cell) 

87 

0.430 

Scale  9 Transportation 

A (Treatment) 

1 

0.002 

0.007 

B (Replication) 

4 

0.929 

2.705* 

A X B (Treatment  x Replication) 

4 

0.382 

1.112 

Error  (within  cell) 

87 

0.343 

Scale  10  ^ Household  Conveniences 

A (Treatment) 

1 

5.814 

0.850 

B (Replication) 

4 

11.833 

1.730 

A X B (Treatment  x Replication) 

4 

7.274 

1.063 

Error  (within  cell) 

87 

6.842 

Scale  11 

- Security 

A (Treatment). 

1 

11.118 

1.981 

B (Replication) 

4 

12.178 

2.170 

A X B (Treatment  x Replication) 

4 

5.418 

0.966 

Error  (within  cell) 

87 

5.611 

Scale  12 

- Total 

A (Treatment) 

1 

42.727 

0.224 

B (Replication) 

4 

1082.419 

5 .666** 

A X B (Treatment  x Replication) 

4 

362.103 

1,895 

Error  (wittiin  cell) 

a a^  _ 

87 

191.085 

Insignificant 'at  the  .05  level 
nnSignificant  at  the  .01  level 
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Summary  of  detirivation  data*  The  effect  the  educational  program 
woma  h&Ve  oh  the  feelings  of  disadvantaged  families  regarding  their 
deprivation  was  difficult  for  the  reseanrchers  to  anticipate.  On 
the  one  hand  it  was  hoped  that  the  families  would  feel  less  deprived 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  theorized  that  unless  the  families 
became  unhappy  with  their  deprived  situation,  they  would  do  nothing 
to  improve  their  situation. 

As  shown  in  Table  VII- 179  the  trend  appeared  to  be  for  the 
experimental  group  adjusted  treatment  means  to  indicate  that  the 
experimental  families  felt  a higher  degree  of  deprivation  than  the 
control  families.  Here  a higher  score  indicates  greater  deprivation. 
As  reported  earlier,  the  experimental  families  had  made  significatt 
.change;^  in  their  environmental  situation  by  buying  furniture  and 
improving  their  house  and  its  surroundings.  The  adjusted  mean 
deprivation  score  on  the  house  and  yard  scale  of  the  Wants  and 
Satisfaction  Scale  was  slightly  higher  for  the  experimental  group 
than  the  control  group.  Thus,  the  theory  tliat  changing  the  environ- 
mental situation  is  dependent  upon  increasing  the  feeling  of 
deprivation  appears  to  have  saoae  basis* 

Table  VI I- 179*  Adjusted  Treatment  Means  fer  Wants  and  Satis- 
faction Deprivation  Scale 


Treatment  Group 

Variable Experimental Control 


House  and  Yard 

8.94 

7*02 

Food 

2.09 

1*79 

Clothing 

0.66 

•7t 

Education 

4.09 

3*54 

Health 

2*79 

2*63 

Recreation 

6.29 

6*06 

Social  Participation 

2.68 

2*29 

Work  Conditions 

*35 

*42 

Automobile  * 

.6l 

*62 

Household  Conveniences 

4*53 

5*02 

Security 

6.34 

5*67 

Total  Deprivation 

37*86 

36*52 
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School  Data 


School  data  consisting  of  overall  grade  point  = 
average,  vocational  and  practical  arts  grade  point 
average,  and  attehdahce  were  collected’  and  analyzed  for  each 
student  who  was  twelve  years  of  age  or  older  whose  family  partici- 
pated in  the  educational  program.  The  pretest  score  was  the  children's 
grades  and  attendance  for  the  year  prior  to  the  begisaning  of  the 
educational  program.  The  posttest  was  the  grades  and  attendance 
for  the  year  during  the  educational  program. 

Table  VII-18O  presents  the  analysis  of  covariance  suTanaries  for 
two-way  analysis  of  covariance  of  school  posttest  data  using  the 
pretest  data  of  each  student  as  the  covariate  for  the  corredponding 
posttest  score,  the  variate.  The  treatment  main  effect  was  not 
significant  for  overall  grade  point  average,  vocational  grade  point 
average,  or  attendance.  Overall  grade  point  average  and  vocational 
grade  point  average  were  based  upon  a scale  of  A+  = 13,  A - 12, 

A-  * U,  10,  B = 9,  B-  = 8,  C+  ^ 7,  C = 6,  C-  = 5,  D+-  = 4, 
p = 3,  p-  = 2,  and  F = 1,  The  measure  of  attendance  wis  the  total 
number  of  days  students  were  absent  from  school  during  the  year. 

As  shown  in  Table  VII-18O,  the  main  effect  due  to  replications 
and  the  interaction  of  treatment  and  replications  were  significant 
at  the  .05  level  and  ,01  level  respectively  for  the  overall  grader 
point  average  variable. 

Table  VII-18O.  Analysis  of  Covariance  Sunmaries  for  School 

Data  for  Children  Twelve  Years  of  Age  or  Older 


Source  of  Variation 

Degrees  of  Mean 

Freedom  Squares 

F Batio 

Overall  Grades 

A (Treatment) 

1 

.060 

.026 

B (Beplication) 

4 

7.044 

3.021* 

A X B (Treatment  x Beplication) 

4 

8.336 

3.574** 

Error  (within  cell) 

161 

2.328 

Vocational  Grades 

A (Treatment) 

1 

2.177 

.608 

B (Beplication) 

4 

1.830 

A X B (Sreatment  x Beplications ) 

U 

3.188 

.890 

Error  (within  cell) 

51 

3.583 

Attendance 

A (Treatment) 

1 

68.465 

1.317 

B (Beplication) 

4 

100.591 

1.935 

A X B (Treatment  x Beplications) 

4 

112,782 

2.170 

Error  (within  cell) 

164 

51.981 

* Significant,  at  the  ,05  level 
**  Significant  at  the  ,01  level 
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Investigation  of  the  cell  means,  the  mean  for  the  communities, 
shoved  that  one  experimental  c<»nmunity  had  the  highest  adjusted  mean 
for  overall  grade  point  average  vhile  another  experimental  community 
had  the  Invest  adjusted  mean  for  overall  grades;  6.58  and  4.62 
respectively.  One  experimental  community  was  found  to  have  an 
adjusted  mean  overall  grade  point  average  that  was  significantly 
different  from  one  experimental  community  and  two  control  community 
justed  means  vdien  the  Newman-Keuls  technique  was  applied.  Thus, 
it  appears  that  the  treatment  effect  was  confounded  with  the  community 
effect,  the  replications. 

As  shown  in  Table  VII*  181,  the  experimental  group  as  ccmipared 
with  the  control  group,  had  the  higher  adjusted  vocational  grade 
point  average,  but  had  lower  adjusted  overall  grade  point  average 
and  the  poorer  attendance. 

Table  VII-181,  Adjusted  Means  for  School  Data  for  Children 

Twelve  Years  of  Age  or  Older  by  Treatment  Group 


Treatment  Group 

Variable Expeiimental Control 


Overall  grades  5*79  5*90 
Vocational  grades  7*40  7*^^ 
Attendance  10.12  8 .27 


SUMMASY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


This  section  presents  a summary  of  the  procedure,  describes 
the  degree  of  similarity  of  the  research  treatment  samples,  reports 
the  findings  and  presents  conclusions  that  the  authors  made  from  the 
research  findings. 


Sunmary 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  phase  of  the  research  was  to 
evaluate  generalizability  of  a vocationally  oriented  educational 
program  designed  to  bring  about  the  utilization  of  the  capabilities 
of  disadvantaged  rural  youth  which  could  enable  them  to  prepare  thenv* 
selves  for  gainful  employment.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  task 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  bring  the  entire  rural  disadvantaged 
family  back  into  the  mainstream  of  community  life  by  effecting 
change  in  their  attitudes  toward  their  situation  and  their  community. 
Tbd  model  vocationally,  oriented  education  program  Whxt4^  mmu  tried 
out  in  an  Uai'dd^'thAse'-of  the  research  id  k"  single  cotnmlinity 
was  implemented:- in  five  communities. 
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Selection  of  the  Sample 


The  population  consisted  of  economically  and  socially  disad* 
vantaged  rural  families  in  ten  communities  selected  from  those 
identified  as  being  economically  depressed.  The  criteria  for 
inclusion  were;  (l)  the  families  have  an  annual  income  of  $3000 
or  less  or  equivalent  for  a larger  famil^.or  (2)  the  families  are 
considered  to  be  disadvantaged  by  officials  in  one  or  more  community 
agencies.  The  population  was  also  delimited  by  eliminating  those 
families  which  did  not  have  children  of  school  or  preshhool  age. 

A random  sanq)le  of  10  or  more  families  was  drawn  fr<xa  the  delimited 
population  in  each  of  the  ten  research  c(mamunities . 

Treatment 

The  model  vocationally  oriented  educational  program  served 
as  the  treatment  for  the  families  in  the  experimental  communities. 
The  educational  program  focused  on  three  topics;  (l)  youth  and 
their  career  choices,  (2)  family  financial  management,  and  (3) 
improvement  of  family  income. 

Data  Collected 

Anthropological,  sociological,  and  psychological  data  were 
collected  by  emplc  ing  selected  standardized  instruments,  a 
Family  Bata  Record,  school  data  form,  and  a series  of  interview 
schedules.  The  Family  Data  Record  was  employed  for  the  pretest  to 
ascertain  the  environmental  conditions  of  the  families.  The  school 
data  form,  interview  schedules  and  standardized  instruments  were 
administered  as  pretest  and  posttest  measures. 

Statistical  Design  and  Analysis 

The  research  design  employed  was  a pretest-posttest  control 
group  design  with  five  replications.  Ten  comimanities  selected  to 
peurticipate  in  the  study  were  paired  on  a priori  decision  based 
on  community  census  data.  One  community  of  each  matched  pair 
was  randomly  assigned  to  the  experimental  group. 

Chi  square  ana3ysis  was  employed  both  to  establish  the  similari- 
ties of  the  treatment  group  samples  on  the  basis  of  the  pretest  and 
to  ascertain  the  effectivenes  on  the 


to  describe  and  compare  the  treatment  group  samples  on  the  basis  of 
the  pretest.  Analysis  of  covariance  was  employed  to  analyze  interval 
data  where  a pretest  and  posttest  measure  was  obtained.  Each 
pretest  score  served  as  the  covariate  for  the  corresponding  posttest 
score,  the  variate.  The  Nawman-Keuls  procedure  was  employed  to 
test  the  significance  between  community  means  when  significant 
interactions  were  obtained. 


basis  of  the  posttest  data 


employed 


Results  and  Discussion 


A summary  and  discussion  of  the  results  concerning  the  desc)ription 
of  the  sample  selected  and  the  effect  of  the  experimental  treatment 
on  the  various  anthropological,  sociological,  and  psychological  data 
collected  as  pretest  and  posttest  measures  €u:‘e  presented  in  this 
section . 

Descriptions  of  the  Research  Sample 

The  similarity  of  the  research  sample  was  established  by  examining 
the  data  collected  as  a pretest  measure  pertaining  to  the  anthropologi* 
cal,  sociological  and  psychological  conditions  of  the  families  in 
the  treatment  groups.  The  Family  Data  Record  and  the  Interview 
Schedules  were  the  instruments  used  to  obtain  the  data. 

Family  residence.  Families  in  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  had  similar  environmental  conditions  with  regard  to  the  family 
residence.  In  general  he  families  lived  in  a single  occupancy 
residence  of  poor  or  f a r condition  which  they  owned  or  rented. 

Most  of  the  families  had  electricity  in  the  home  but  maiqr  did  not 
have  the  household  conveniences,  such  as  a telephone  and  indoor 
bathroom.  The  resale  value  the  families  placed  on  their  residences 
was  generally  less  than  $10,000.  The  control  group  evaluated  their 
residences  higher  than  the  experimental  group.  However,  the 
interviewers'  evaluation,  which  indicated  that  a hi^er  percentage 
of  the  control  group  than  the  experimental  grot]^  residences  were  in 
poor  or  fair  condition,  did  not  reflect  this  higher  evaluation. 

Farm  business.  The  improvement  of  the  management  of  the*  farm 
businesses  was  considered  by  the  researchers  to  be  a possible  avenue 
for  increasing  disadvantaged  families'  expendable  income  since 
approximately  three*fifths  of  the  disadvantaged  f oral  families 
included  in  this  phase  of  the  study  operated  some  type  of  farm 
business  frexa  ^ich  approximately  one-fourth  received  one-half  or 
more  of  their  family  income.  A majority  of  the  farm  businesses 
were  operated  on  less  than  80  acres.  Of  the  farm  businesses, 
approximately  three-fourths  included  some  type  of  livestock,  nearly 
one-fourth  included  vegetables  for  family  consumption,  and  apprpximately 
one-third  included  field  crops. 

The  treatment  groups  were  similar  for  all  variables  related  to 
the  farm  business  except  the  presence  or  absence  of  a crop  enterprise 
in  the  farm  business.  A greater  percentage  of  the  experim^tal 
group  had  crops  as  part  of  their  farm  business  operation. 

Financial  assistance.  A knowledge  of  the  financial  assistemce 
that  thg  dlSAdvantaged  families  were  receiving  from  sources  outside 
of  the  family  was  considered  to  be  a prerequisite  for  the  local 
coordinator  of  the  education  program  to  assist  the  families  in 
establishing  realistic  goals.  The  treatment  groups  did  not  differ 
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significantly  in  the  proportions  of  families  who  received  financial 
assistance  from  pension,  social  security,  aid  for  dependent  children, 
unen5>loyiDent , disability  payments,  or  other  financial  assistance. 

Over  four-fitths  of  the  families  did  not  receive  financial  assistancei. 
from  a source  outside  of  the  family. 

Race  and  nationality.  A high  percentage  of  the  trealaaent 
groups  wjpre  Caucasian  and  native  born.  Less  than  one*tenth  of  the 
f€se£fch  sample  were  Negro  and  less  than  two  percent  identified 
themselves  with  a foreign  nationality. 

Characteristics  of  adults.  Being  cognisant  of  the  characteristics 
of  disadvantaged  rural  adults  in  the  community  wa^  considered  to  be 
a reqnisite  for  the  local  coordinator  who  conducted  the  educational 
program.  The  adults  in  the  treatment  groups  can  be  characterised 
as  being  (l)  rather  immobile,  (2)  ^ployed  in  an  agricultural  or 
home  economics  occupation,  (3)  approximately  40  years  of  age,  and 
(4)  having  less  than  a high  schoftl  education. 

The  treatment  groups  appeared  to  represent  the  same  population 
on  all  variables  except  number  of  years  of  education.  The 
experimental  group  had  ccxupleted  significantly  less  ^ears  of  education 
than  the  control  group  when  compared  by  analysis  of  variance.  The 
adults  in  the  experimental  group  had  completed  an  avej^e  of  7>1  years 
while  the  control: group  had  completed  8.^  years. 

Characteristics  of  children.  Most  of  the  children  living  at 
home  in  the  disadvantaged  families  were  bom  in  the  county  in  which 
they  resided  or  an  adjoining  county  and  were  non-employed  students. 
Children  of  disadvantaged  families  who  were  away  from  home  appeared 
to  prefer  to  stay  in  the  rural  area  in  which  they  were  bom  and  had 
spent  their  childhood.  The  occupations  of  the  children  who  were  away 
from  h(»De  were  more  diverse  than  those  of  their  parents,  however. 

Parental  wishes  for  children.  Parental  aspirations  for  their 
children  who  were  over  12  years  of  age  and  living  at  home  were 
ascertained  by  en^loying  an  interview  schedule  as  a pretest  measure. 
Parents  in  both  treatment  groups  generally  did  not  perceive  that  their 
children,  sons  or  daughters,  would  earn  more  than  $8CXX)  when  they 
became  adults.  Parents  aspired  for  their  sons  to  earn  a higher 
salary  than  their  daughters. 

The  parents  desired  the  children  to  live  in  a rural  area  or 
small  town  in  preference  to  the  city.  A substantially  higher 
portion  of  the  experimental  group  parents  did  not  know  of  left  the 
decision  of  where  to  live  up  to  the  sons.  This  may  have  been  due 
to  the  treatment  effect  of  the  local  coordinator  gaining  rapport 
through  home  visitations  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  educational 
program. 
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The  amount  of  financial  support  that  the  family  would  realis- 
tically be  able  to  support  for  each  child's  post-secondary  education 
was  generally  not  known  by  the  parents  in  either  treatment  group. 

The  parents  did  not  know  or  thought  the  cost  of  one  year  of  post- 
secondary education  would  cost  less  than  $1000,  Approximately 
one-half  of  the  families  felt  they  could  provide  same  support 
for  their  children's  post-secondary  education.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  families  who  indicated  they  could  provide  s(xoe 
support,  indicated  that  they  could  provide  50  percent  or  less  of 
the  cost.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  families  felt  the  child  could 
p6^  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  his  own  post-secondary  education, 

A significantly  higher  proportion  of  the  control  group  than  the  ex- 
perimental group,  felt  that  money  from  outside  sources  would  be 
available  to  support  their  children's  post- secondary  education. 

Occupations  and  organizational  affiliations  of  parents.  The 
adults  in  the  treatment  groups  were  similar  in  composition  for 
both  the  husband  and  wife  with  respect  to  major  marketable  skills 
possessed,  occupational  training  desired,  job  satisfaction,  other 
type  of  job  desired,  and  new  marketable  skills  desired. 

Generally  speaking,  the  husbands  in  the  disadvantaged  families 
possessed  agricultural  and  industrial  skills,  did  not  desire  occupa- 
tional training,  and  were  satisfied  with  their  jobs.  However, 
slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the  husbands  desired  a different 
job.  The  wives  typically  did  not  desire  occupational  training 
and  were  satisfied  with  their  jobs.  Approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  wives  desired  occupational  training  which  would  enable  them 
to  obtain  a different  kind  of  a job. 

Adults  in  the  treatment  groups  were  also  similar  with  regard 
to  their  organizational  affiliation.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  adult 
family  members  belonged  to  at  least  one  organization  or  group. 

Only  a few  held  an  office  or  were  memberei  of  committees  in  an 
organization  or  group,  Tne  treatment  groups  were  almost  devoid  of 
adultcmembers  who  wished  to  jo'n  groups  or  organizations. 

Situation  and  goals  of  children.  The  pretest  data  concerning 
occupational  experience,  financing  post-secondary  education,  and 
desire  orientation  indicated  that  children  in  the  treatment  groups 
who  were  twelve  years  of  age  or  older  and  living  at  home  represented 
the  same  general  population. 

The  dominate  area  of  work  experience  was  agriculture  for  the 
sons  and  home  economics  for  the  daughters.  The  sons  desired  part- 
time  work  as  well  as  a career  in  agricultural  or  industrial  occupations. 
The  daughters  wanted  work  experience  and  a career  in  a business  or 
office  occupations,  Incaoes  the  sons  desired  from  a future  occupation 
ranged  from  less  than  $4000  to  over  $10,000  per  year  with  a nearly 
even  distribution  in  the  inc(xae  classifications  which  were  in 
$2000  increments.  The  daughters  desired  incomes  from  their  future 


careers  that  ranged  from  less  than  ^*4(X)0  to  nearly  $8000  per  year. 
Many  of  the  children  did  not  know  \diat  level  of  salary  they  would 
like  to  earn  as  adults. 

A high  percentage  of  the  sons  in  both  treatment  groups  wanted 
to  live  in  the  rural  area  or  in  a small  town.  Equal  proportions 
of  the  daughters  desired  to  live  in  a rural  area,  snail  town,  and 
city. 


Over  one-half  of  the  sons  and  approximately  one-third  of  the 
daughters  w^re  contributing  some  of  their  educational  costs. 
Significantly  more  of  the  daughters  in  the  control  group  than  the 
experimcubal  group  were  contributing  some  of  the  cost  of  their 
secondary  education.  Typically,  the  sons  and  dau^ters  had  little, 
if  any,  savings  for  post-secondary  education  and  did  not  know 
what  percentage  of  their  post- secondary  education  would  be  provided 
by  the  family. 

Sons,  as  a group,  were  oriented: in  their  immediate  desires 
toward  occupations,  material  items,  and  education.  Daughters' 
immediate  desires  were  oriented  toward  material  items,  occupations  and 
education.  The  next  strongest  desires  of  the  sons  were  oriented 
toward  occupations,  education,  material  items,  or  family.  The 
daughters'  next  to  the  strongest  desires  were  oriented  tovreird  family, 
material  items,  and  education.  Orientation  of  desires  for  five 
years  in  the  future  was  preponder  at  ely  toward  occupations  for  boys. 
Girls'  future  desires  were  oriented  toward  occupations,  education, 
family  or  material  items. 

Farm  business  goals . The  management  of  the  farm  business 
was  established  as  an  essential  topic  to  be  included  in  at^  program 
for  disadvantaged  rural  adults.  These  dAta  were  collected  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  production  goals  that  the  farm  business 
operators  had  established  for  the  various  enterprises. 

The  goal  classifications  of  the  various  enterprises  were  found 
to  be  independent  of  the  treatment  group  classification  indicating 
that  the  samples  represented  the  same  general  population-  The 
yield  goals  established  by  the  farm  business  operators  for  pigs  per 
litter  appeared  to  the  researchers  to  be  in  a range  that  would  be 
profitable.  The  yield  goal  for  bushels  per  acre  of  com  and  soy- 
beans appeared  to  be  below  profitable  yields. 

Educational  R*ogram  Evaluation 

The  evaluation  of  the  educational  program  was  based  on  a pretest 
and  posttest  measure  which  employed  a battery  of  interview  schedules, 
standardized  instruments  and  a school  data  form.  The  statistical 
procedures  of  chi  square  and  analysis  of  covariance  were  utilized 
for  analysis.  The  interview  schedules  included  variables  related 
to  peu:ental  desires  for  their  children,  occupations  and  organizations 
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of  parents,  situations  and  goals  of  children  who  were  twelve  years 
of  age  or  older  and  living  at  home,  situations  and  goals  of  the 
family,  the  farm  business,  and  the  home  and  its  surroundings. 

Variables  included  on  the  standardized  instruments  were  related  to 
the  community,  morale,  perceived  social  class,  deprivation,  and 
leisure  time.  The  school  data  form  was  employed  to  obtain  information 
for  each  child  over  twelve  years  of  age  in  the  families  regarding 
attendance,  overall  grade  point  aVefage  and  vocational  grade  point 
average . 

Variables  were  grouped  according  to  the  instrument  frcan  which 
they  were  obtained  and  are  discussed  in  turn. 

Parental  desires  £or  their  children.  Parental  desires  for 
their  children  ccxiceming  education,  occupation,  incooae  and  area 
of  residence  were  obtained  by  employing  Interview  Schedule  I. 

This  instrument  was  used  as  a posttest  measure  to  obtain  data  to 
ascertain  if  parents  desires  for  children  in  the  experimental 
group  aft^. receiving  the  experimental  treatment  differed  from 
the  control  group. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  experimental  group  parents  desired 
to  leave  their  children's  occupational  choice  up  to  the  child  whereas 
the  control  group  tended  to  respond  that  they  did  not  know  what  occupation 
they  dfeSired'  for  their  children^  Slgnif4ftai^t  differences  in  response 
patterns  for  the  occupation  the  parents  desired  for  their  children 
were  obtained  only  for  the  third  from  the  oldest  child* 

A significant  chi  square  value  was  obtained  for  the  level 
of  education  tbtt  the  parents  in  the  treatment  groups  desired  for 
their  oldest  child*  A higher  percentage  of  the  experimental  group 
had  educational  aspirations  of  specialized  vocational  and  two-year 
college.  Fewer  of  the  experimental  group  parents  than  control  group 
parents  desired  educaticxial  levels  of  high  school  or  left  the  decision 
of  level  of  education  up  to  the  child.  Thus,  it  appears  that  the 
educational  program,  which  encouraged  parents  to  establish  realistic 
educational  goals  for  their  children,  had  an  effect  on  the  educational 
aspirations  of  the  pai'ents  for  the  children. 

Tile  educational  program  also  included  the  establishment  of 
realistic  goals  for  the  level  of  income  parents  desired  for  their 
children  when  they  became  adults.  The  level  of  income  classification 
was  found  to  be  a function  of  the  treatment  group  fbr  the  parents' 
desires  for  sons,  but  not  for  daughters.  A higher  percentage  of 
the  parents  in  the  experimental  group  as  compared  to  the  control 
group  wanted  their  sons  to  e6u:n  an  income  that  was  between  $600l 
and  $10,000.  The  control  group  largely  did  not  know  or  did  not 
respond  to  what  level  of  inc<xne  they  desired  for  their  sons.  Thus, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  researchers,  the  experimental  group  parents 
had  established  realistic  goals  for  their  sons'  annual  inc<xne. 
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The  response  classification  for  the  parental  desires  of  the 
location  they  would  like  for  their  children  to  reside  in  when  they 
became  adults  both  in  relation  to  the  location  of  the  parents' 
residence  and  the  location  of  the  residence  with  regard  to  rural  or 
urban  area  were  both  found  to  be  functions  of  the  treatment  group. 

A higher  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  parents  left  the  decision 
of  the  locations  of  the  residence  up  to  the  child  as  compared  to 
the  control  group  parents  who  tended  to  want  their  children  to  live 
in  a rural  area  near  them.  Hence,  the  effect  of  the  educational 
program  leppeanred  to  be  tow6u:d  an  increase  in  the  willingness  of  the 
parents  to  allow  their  children  to  get  away  from  home  in  order 
to  acquire  jobs  which  would  "Provide  an  adequate  living.  This  de- 
creased the  limitation  tha  / paretts  imposed  on  their  children 
thus  allowing  economic  mobility  as  well  as  geographic  mobility. 

A significantly  higher  proportion  of  the  experimental  group 
parents  compared  to  the  control  group  parents  were  able  to  estimate 
the  annual  cost  of  post-second6u:y  education  for  their  children. 

A majority  of  the  experimental  group  parents  estimated  the  annual 
cost  of  post- secondary  education  to  be  between  $500  and  $2000. 
Considering  that  the  nature  of  post-secondary  education  would 
affect  these  costs,  it  appeared  that  these  estimates  were  realistic. 

Departures  from,  expected  frequencies  for  the  sources  of 
financial  assistance  that  parents  thought  were  available  for  their 
children's  post-secondary  education  were  not  observed  for  the 
variables  of  the  financial  support  expected  from  the  family,  child's 
work,  loans,  or  other  sources.  A significantly  higher  percentage 
of  the  parents  in  the  experimental  group  as  compared  to  the  control 
group  estimated  that  up  to  25  percent  of  the  post-secondary  educational 
expenses  would  be  defrayed  by  scholarships.  A majority  of  both 
treatment  groups  estimated  that  none  of  their  children's  post- 
secondary educfction  could  be  financed  by  scholarships . Considering 
the  level  of  the  average  grades  reported  later  in  this  research 
project,  the  parents'  estimate  that  no  support  for  post-seccxidary 
education  would  be  available  was  accurate  for  the  majority  of  the 
children  - 

Occupations  and  organizations  of  parents.  Statistically 
different  patterns  of  responses  were  observed  for  the  type  of  occupa- 
tion in  which  the  wife  was  employed,  new  job  skills  acquired  by  the 
husbands,  other  kinds  of  jobs  desired  by  the  husbands,  vrives' 
participation  in  civic,  fraternal  and  political  organizations,  and 
husbands'  participation  in  job  related  organizations,  but  not  for 
the  type  of  occupation  in  which  the  husband  was  employed,  new  job 
skills  acquired  by  the  wives,  other  kinds  of  jobs  desired  by  the 
wives,  husbands'  participation  in  civic,  fraternal  or  political 
organizations,  and  wives'  participation  in  job  related  organizations. 
These  data  cwere  obtained  by  employing  Interview  Schedule  II. 
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The  proportion  of  the  wives  who  reported  being  employed  in 
home  economics  and  unemployed  deviated  considerably;  more  wives 
in  the  experimental  group  reported  that  they  were  unemployed. 

Since  the  researchers  did  not  consider  the  possibility  of  the  wives 
being  unemployed  as  being  conceivable,  it  was  assumed  that  experi* 
mental  group  wives  reported  that  they  were  unemployed  because  of'  the 
emphasis  placed  on  wage  earning. occupations  in  the  educational 
program . 

More  husbands  in  the  experimental  group  than  in  the  control 
group  reported  learning  new  agricultural  and  business  skills. 

While  a higher  percentage  of  the  control  group  reported  learning 
no  new  skills . 

A disproportionate  number  of  the  husbands  in  the  experimental 
group  wanted  to  obtain  a different  job  than  the  one  they  held  at 
the  time  of  the  posttest . This  indicated  to  the  researchers  that 
they  were  more  dissatisfied  with  their  situation. 

A significant  trend  toward  participating  in  groups  and  organiza- 
tions was  observed  for  both  the  husbands  and  wives  in  the  experimental 
group  as  compared  to  the  control  group.  More  wives  in  the  experimental 
group  than  in  the  control  group  participated  in  civic,  fraternal  or 
political  organizations . A higher  percentage  of  the  husbands  in  the 
experimental  group  as  compared  to  the  control  group  participated 
in  job  related  organizations.-  ''Jilthough  this  participation  was 
reported  as  being  rare,  occasional,  or  sometimes  regular,  it  was 
considered  to  be  a move  back  into  the  activities  of  community  life. 

Situations  and  goals  of  children  age  twelve  and  over  living 
at  home.  The  focus  of  R*oject  BEDY  was  on  the  children,  especially 
the  children  who  were  twelve  years  df  age  or  older  and  were  living 
at  home.  Thus  the  researchers  hypothesized  that  observable  changes 
would  exist  between  the  experimental  and  control/, group  at  the  time 
of  the  posttest. 

Significant  departures  from  the  expected  equal  proportions  of 
responses  in  the  response  classifications  for  the  frequencies  of 
children  who  were  twelve  years  of  age  and  older  and  living  at  home 
were  observed  for  the  variables  of  (l)  various  fields  of  emplc^ent, 

(2)  estimated  cost*  of  one  year  of  post-secondary  education,  (3) 
location  of  home  desired  for  lifetime  work,  (^')  scholarships  as  a 
source  of  financial  support  for  post -secondary  education,  and 
(5)  kiiovfljdgo  of  the  sources  of  finances  for  post -secondary  education 
and  level  of  income  desired.  Significant  deviations  from  expected 
frequencies  were  not  observed  for  the  variables  of  (l)  sex  of  the 
children,  (2)  educational  situation,  (3)  employment  situation, 

(4)  orientation  of  desires,  (5)  participation  in  school  and  community 
functions,  (6)  parents  as  a source  of  financial  support  for  post- 
secondary education,  (7)  self-employment  as  a source  of  financial 
support  for  post -secondary  education,  and  (8)  loans  as  a source  of 
financial  support  for  post-secondary  education. 


ERIC 
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A disproportionate  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  children 
as  compared  to  the  control  group  children  were  employed  in  occupa- 
ticxial  fields  of  agriculture,  business,  industry  and  home  economics. 

A higher  proportion  of  the  experimental  group  children  were  employed 
in  agriculture  and  industry  as  compared  to  the  control  group,  of 
which  a higher  percentage  of  the  children  were  employed  in  business 
and  home  economics  occupational  fields. 

More  children  in  the  experimental  group  indicated  desires  for 
a career  in  agriculture  while  a higher  percentage  of  the  control 
group  children  were  undecided  regarding  the  type  of  career  they 
desired. 

Children  in  the  experimental  group  were  able  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  one  year  of  post-secondary  education  with  s higher  degree 
of  accuracy  than  the  children  in  the  control  group.  A majority  of 
the  control  group  were  not  able  to  give  any  estima.te  of  the  cost 
of  one  year  of  post-secondary  education. 

Con^ared  to  the  control  group,  significantly  higher  proportions 
of  the  children  in  the  educational  program  desired  the  rural  area 
or  small  town  for  the  location  of  their  lifetime  work.  Thus,  the 
effect  of  the  program  was  to  minimize  the  migration  to  the  suburban 
and  metropolitan  areas. 

Although  not  significant,  a trend  was  observed  for  the  children 
in  the  experimental  group  to  have  their  strongest  desire  oriented 
toward  education.  This  trend  was  reflected  by  the  significantly 
greater  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  who  felt  that  some 
financial  assistance  would  be  available  from  scholarships,  and  the 
significantly  higher  percentage  of  the  experimental  group  who  indicated 
that  they  knew  the  sources  of  finances  for  their  post-secondary 
education.  Significantly  more  of  the  children  who  were  involved  in 
the  educational  program  than  the  control  group  knew  what  level  of 
income  they  wished  to  earn  when  they  became  adults.  In  general, 
the  experimental  group  tended  to  desire  higher  incomes  than  the 
control  groups.  It  was  noted,  however,  tliat  approximately  equal 
proportions  of  the  experimental  and  control  group  children  desired 
incomes  of  $10,000  or  more  which  may  reflect  that  some  children  in 
both  treatment  groups  had  unrealistic  goals. 

Feunily  situation  and  goals.  Although  the  educational  program 
was  focuseid  on  disadvantaged  rural  youth,  changes  in  the  adult  . 
family  members  were  also  sought  in  order  to  change  the  Environment 
of  the  youth  and  bring  the  family  back  into  the  mainstream  of  community 
life.  Adults  were  encouraged  to  change  their  behavior  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  help  their  children.  This  seemed  to  be  an  effective 
method  of  motivation. 

Significant  positive  changes  in  the  behavior  of  the  adults  in 
the  experimental  group  as  compared  to  the  control  group  were  observed 
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for  the  variables  of  (l)  having  more  fami]y  iiembers  obtain  a job, 

(2)  expanding  the  production  of  hOTne-raisec  ■'Products  to  adjust 
family  expenditures,  (3)  developing  a shoppir^g  list  and  shopping 
around  for  good  buys  to  adjust  family  expenditures,  (4)  keeping 
records  of  expenditures  to  adjust  family  expenditures,  (5)  elimin- 
ating certain  items  of  expense  to  adjust  family  expenditures, 

(6)  budgeting  amounts  spent  for  certain  items  to  adjust  family 
expenditures,  (7)  doing  without  some  items  to  adjust  family 
expenditures,  (8)  receiving  services  from  the  local  school,  (9) 
receiving  services  from  the  Office  of  Economic  OpportCinity,  and 
(lO)  receiving  services  from  the  employment  service.  Trends  that 
indicatedthat  some  positive  response  was  being  made  as  a result 
of  the  educational  program  were  observed  for  the  variables  of 
(1)  getting  additional  occupational  training  and  receiving  a 
promotion  to  increase  family  income,  (2)  changing  jobs  to  increase 
family  income,  (3)  having  one  or  more  family  members  get  a second- 
job  to  increase  family  income,  (4)  getting  more  money  from  pensions 
or  welf6u:e  sources  to  increase  family  income,  (5)  using  borrowed 
money  or  credit  for  living  expenses  (6)  using  borrowed  money  for 
educational  expenses,  (7)  utilizing  the  services  of  the  University 
Extension  Services,  (8)  utilizing  the  servicd  of  the  soil  conserva^ 
tion  service,  and  (9)  utilizing  the  service  of  the  county  health 
service.  The  trend  for  the  V6u:iables  of  improving  farming 
activities  and  using  borrowed  money  or  credit  for  business  purposes 
favored  the  control  group. 

The  additional  emphasis  given  in  this  phase  to  the  changing 
of  the  adult  family  members*  behavior  in  order  to  mitigate  the 
situation  of  the  disadvantaged  rural  youth  yielded  impressive  re- 
sults. In  the  opinion  of  the  researchers,  these  changes  will  be 
more  long  lasting  than  if  the  children  alone  had  been  treated 
with  an  educational  program. 

Farm  business  goals.  The  experimental  treatment  appeared  to 
have  very  little  effect  on  the  production  goals  of  the  farm  business 
operators  for  the  enterprises  of  corn,  soybeans,  swine,  calves,  or 
lambs . Approximately  one-half  of  the  families  had  some  type  of 
farm  business. 


The  rese6U7chers  theorized  that  the  duration  of  the  educational 
program  was  not  long  enough  to  allow  the  farm  business  operators 
to  complete  one  production  cycle  and  start  another,  thus  they  may 
have  tried  out  better  production  methods,  but  had  not  had  time  to 
observe  results  from  the  improved  methods. 


The  home  environment.  An  important  part  of  the  total  environ- 
ment of  the  child  is  the  condition  of  the  home  and  its  surroundings. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  researchers  that  the  condition  of  the  home 
is  largely  a reflection  of  the  attitudes  of  the  parents  toward 
life  in  general.  Thus,  changes  made  in  the  physical  environment 
were  interpreted  as  indicating  that  a change  in  the  parents*  attitudes, 
had  prompted  them  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  home  and  its 
surroundings. 


Significant  positive  changes  were  made  by  the  experimental 
group  as  compared  to  the  control  group  regarding  the  variables 
relating  to  the  home  and  its  surroundings  of  (l)  repairing  and 
remodeling  the  house,  (2)  obtaining  better  furniture,  and  (3) 
improvlAg  the  condition  of  the  yard  and  surroundings.  Positive 
trends  favoring  the  experimental  group  families  were  observed  for 
the  variable  of  (l)  renting  or  buying  a better  or  larger  house, 

(2)  obtaining  a better  water  supply,  (3)  obtaining  electricity  for 
the  home,  and  (4)  obtaining  a telephone  for  the  home* 

Morale . Raising  the  level  of  morale,  the  status  of  emotional 
well-being  that  delimits  the  effectiveness  with  which  one  works 
and  reflects  one's  outlook  on  life,  was  considered  to  be  a key  factor 
in  bringing  socially  disadvantaged  families  back  into  active  societal 
life.  Changes  in  the  level  of  morale  in  a positive  direction  should 
increase  the  individuals'  energetic  participation  and  enhance  his 
efffc'itiveness  to  accomplish  the  task  before  him.  Hence,  a cojjcet^d 
effort  was  made  as  part  of  the  experimental  treatment,  to  change 
the  family  m^nbers'  attitudes  toward  their  own  feelings  of  infer- 
iority and  pessimistic  attitudes  tomrd  the  community  and  environment. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  were  reflected  in  a significant 
difference  in  the  level  of  morale  and  general  adjustment  between 
the  experimental  and  control  group  adjusted  treatment  means  for  both 
ihe  totcl  morale  and  the  general  adjustment  variables.  The  experi- 
mental group  when  compared  to  the  control  group,  exhibited  higher 
morale  and  better  general  adjustment.  Thus,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  educational  program  had  a positive  effect  on  the  family  members' 
feelings  of  hopelessness  and  attitudes  toward  life  and  society. 

Leisure  time  activities.  The  dearth  of  leisure  time  activities 
in  which  the  socioeconomicaliy  disadvantaged  rural  family  members 
participated  and  the  low  level  of  enjoyment  derived  Trom  leisure 
time  activities  was  identified  in  an  earlier  phase  of  the  study. 

This  social  deprivation  may  have  resulted  frpm  the  low  level  of 
morale  and  feelings  of  inferiority  exhibited  by  the  families  in  the 
treatment  groups. 

After  being  involved  in  a vocationally  oriented  educational 
program,  the  families  exhibited  a significantly  higher  level  of 
participation  in  leisure  time  activities  and  significantly  mor 
enjoyment  from  this  participation.  However,  this  result  was 
confounded  with  the  replications  of  the  study  as  indicated  by  a 
significant  interaction  effect. 

Community  social  behavior.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  the  educational  program  on  community  social  behavior,  pretest 
and  posttest  measures  on  nine  scales  of  community  solidarity  were 
obtained.  These  scales  were;  (l)  community  spirit,  (2)  inter- 
personal relations,  (3)  family  responsibility  toward  the  community, 

(4)  schools,  (5)  churches,  (6)  eccxiomic  behavior,  (7)  local  government 


(8)  tension  areas,  and  (9)  a total  score.  Treatment  effects  were 
significant  for  the  scales  representing  the  families'  attitudes 
toward  schools  and  local  government.  The  experimental  group 
exhibited  a significantly  better  attitude  toward  schools  while  the 
control  group  had  a significantly  better  attitude  toward  local  govern- 
ment. The  main  effects  of  treatment  and  replications  were  non-additive 
for  both  the  schools  and  government  scales.  Thus,  the  treatment  effect 
.and  the  replication  effect  were  confounded. 

Perceived  social  class.  It  was  ascertained  in  an  earlier 
phase  of  the  research  that  adults  in  severely  disadvantaged  rural 
families  perceive  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  lower  socioeconomic 
classes,  namely:  (l)  upperworking,  (2)  working,  and  (3)  lower 

working . The  social  class  to  which  an  individual  associates  himself 
appears  to  be  related  to  his  level  of  income.  Increasing  the  income 
of  the  families  would  probably  increase  the  socioeconomic  class 
level  to  which  the  individiaal  perceives  he  belongs. 

The  one  year  vocationally  oriented  educational  program  in  \diich 
|;he  experimental  group  families  were  involved  in  this  study  had  very 
little  effect  on  their  perceived  social  class. 

Deprivation.  The  researchers  had  mixed  thoughts  regarding  the 
desirability  of  decreasing  the  level  of  feelings  of  deprivation. 

It  was  theorized  that  if  the  disadvantaged  families  did  not  feel 
deprived  they  vrould  do  nothing  to  alleviate  their  situation  that  had 
been  identified  as  being  severely  disadvantaged  in  relation  to  the 
norm  of  the  community. 

Besults  of  the  analysis  of  the  scales  of  deprivation  appeared 
to  indicate  a trend  for  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  to  feel 
more  deprived  as  a result  of  the  vocationally  oriented  education 
program.  Since  the  families  in  the  experimental  group  did  make 
significant  changes  in  their  environmental  situation,  the  theory 
that  changing  the  environmental  situation  is  dependent  upon  increasing 
the  feeling  of  deprivation  appeared  to  have  some  basis. 

School  data.  The  possibility  that  children  who  were  involved 
in  the  vocationally  oriented  educational  program  Would  Improve  their 
grades  and  attendance  in  school  was  anticipated  by  the  researchers. 
However,  these  changes  were  not  observable  during  the  short  duration 
of  the  experimental  treatment. 


Conclusions 


Conclusions  that  could  be  drawn  from  a study  of  this  scope 
are  limitless.  Thus,  only  those  conclusions  that  were  considered 
to  be  of  special  significance  are  reported  here.  These  conclusions 
are: 


An  effective  family  centered  vocational  oriented  education 
program  can  be  conducted  by  a local  school  teacher  that  will 
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1. 


produce  significant  changes  in  the  attitudes  and  situations 
of  severely  disadvantaged  rural  family  members. 

2.  Severely  disadvantaged  rural  families  who  have  become 
isolated  from  society  can  be  involved  in  an  educational 
program  conducted  by  local  school  personnel. 

3.  Teachers  can  and  will  conduct  educational  programs  for  rural 
disadvantaged  families  if  adeouate  materials^  instructions 
in  conducting  a program,  and  adequate  support  of  their 
morale  are  provided. 

4.  Motivation  of  rural  disadvantaged  adults  to  mitigate 
their  situation  can  be  obtained  by  focusing  attention 
on  the  future  of  the  children. 

5.  Involving  severely  disadvantaged  families  in  a vocationally 
oriented  educational  program  significantly  improves  the 
morale  of  family  menibers. 

6.  Improving  disadvantaged  family  menibers'  outlook  on  life, 
their  morale,  results  in  the  improvements  in  the  physical 
environmental  condition  of  the  home  and  its  surroundings. 

7.  The  aspirations  of  parents  in  severely  disadvantaged  rural 
families  can  be  effected  by  involving  them  in  a vocationally 
oriented  educational  program. 

8.  Significant  progress  toward  bringing  disadvantaged  families 
back  into  the  mainstream  of  society  can  be  made  during  a 
one  year  educational  program. 

9*  Both  parents  and  children  can  be  caused  to  recognise  that 
education  and  vocational  training  are  means  of  alleviating 
their  disadvantaged  situation. 

10.-.  Involving  the  entire  family  in  a vocationally  oriented 
program  designed  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  youth  is 
an  effective  way  of  obtaining  desired  changes  in  the  atti* 
tudes  and  aspirations  of  children  and  gaining  family  support 
for  children's  desires. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


SUBJECTIVE  FIHDIMGS  OF  PROJECT  REDY  STAFF  MEMBERS 

INTRODUCTION 


To  accomplish  the  objectives  of  Project  REDY,  it  was  necessary 
that  research  staff  members  develop  and  maintain  a close  working 
relationship  with  selected  disadvantaged  rural  families.  This  inter* 
action  produced  information  whicn  was  impossible  to  analyze  by 
conventional  statistical  techniques.  Nevertheless,  the  anecdotes 
of  interviewers,  local  coordinators  and  research  staff  members  reflect 
considerable  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  socioeconomic  rural 
disadvantaged.  Perhaps  the  objective  findings  resulting  from  the 
research  can  be  more  effectively  intellect ualized  after  consideration 
is  given  to  observations  and  impressions  gained  by  people  who  worked 
intimately  with  the  rural  disadvantaged. 

In^ierviewers  tape  recorded  their  impressions  and  observations 
following  each  family  interview.  The  recordings  were  made  in  the 
interviewer’s  automobile  on  portable  equipment  within  minutes  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  interview. 

Local  coordinators  likewise  tape  recorded  their  impressions 
of  research  participants.  Further,  maiy  sessions  of  the  educational 
program  were  tape  recorded.  In  addition,  researchers  and  local 
coordinators'  conferences  were  tape  recorded. 

Data  included  in  the  aforementioned  recordings  and  from  written 
reports  were  closely  scrutinized.  Representative  data  were  extracted, 
organized,  and  edited  to  reflect  subjective  findings  of  the  project 
staff.  Presented  at  the  end  of  this  section  is  a general  description 
of  a typical  depressed  rural  county  and  the  living  conditions  of  its 
severely  disadvantaged  inhabitants. 

INTERVIMES*  ANECDOTES 


To  study  objectively  the  characteristics  of  rural  families  who 
were  socially  and  economically  deprived  and  to  evaluate  the  REDY 
Educational  Program,  it  was  necessary  to  interview  many  disadvantaged 
family  members.  Personal  interviews  brought  the  interviewers  into 
the  environment  of  the  rural  disadv€uitaged  and  enabled  them  to  observe 
existing  situations. 

Observations  of  interviewers  were  uniform  in  many  respects. 
However,  differences  did  exist  among  the  characteristics  of  the 
families  interviewed. 

Home  Surroundings 

General  observations  of  the  home  surroundings  indicated  that 
maiy  of  the  families  were  economically  depressed.  Some  families 
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appeared  content,  and  satisfied  with  their  plight.  Many  families 
indicated  no  desire  to  change.  Paradoxically,  other  families  were 
discontent  and  exhibited  desire  for  change. 

Access  to  home.  Interviewers  often  had  to  walk  part  of  the 
distance  from  the  main  road  to  the  family  residence.  Muddy  lanes 
and  no  bridges  over  eroded  areas  necessitated  the  walks.  One 
interviewer  found  it  impossible  to  drive  the  last  one-fourth  mile 
from  the  main  road  to  the  home.  He  reported,  "...as  I approached  the 
house,  two  hound  dogs  ran  to  greet  me... I stepped  upon  a tree  stump 
which  served  as  the  front  porch... a preschool  boy  asked  me  in..." 

Farming  practices  and  home  surroundings*  Poor  farming  practices 
were  evident*  Com  still  rema5ned  to  be  harvested  late  in  the  winter* 
Corn  was  planted  up  and  down  the  slopes  instead  of  on  the  contour. 
Small  e6U7s  and  frail  stalks  were  common  in  corn  fields  and  weeds 
had  been  allowed  to  seed. 

Fences  were  old  and  sagging.  Gates  were  off  hinges  and  did  not 
close  properly.  Old  cars,  scrap  metal  piles,  tin  cans,  trash, 
old  chairs  and  couches  were  common  sights  on  many  farmsteads. 

However,  there  were  exceptions.  One  farm  yard  had  no  grass,  but 
neatly  trimmed  shrubs  had  been  planted  and  maintained.  Further, 
one  interviewer  reported,  "...the  conditions  surrounding  the  home 
were  impressive.  Although  the  house  was  old  it  was  tidy, , .flowers 
had  been  planted  and  cared  for  in  front  of  the  house," 

Condition  of  the  Residence 


The  majority  of  interviewers  found  similar  circumstances 
regardii^  the  condition  of  the  residence.  In  general,  family 
residences  were  shabby,  and  in  need  of  major  repair.  Very  few  of 
the  houses  were  painted  and  some  were  constructed  of  unfinished  logs. 

Age  and  size.  Most  of  the  residences  were  old,  but  some  had 
been  constructed  within  the  past  few  yea: . Generally,  the  houses 
were  small.  One  house  was  only  12  feet  b^  j.5  feet  in  size.  An 
interviewer  reported  a family  of  eight  lived  in  a house  with  three 
rooms.  One  of  these  rooms  was  a living  room  furnished  with  a table, 
three  old  chairs,  television  set,  cabinet,  couch,  and  a bed.  All 
of  the  furnishings  were  in  poor  condition. 

General  repair.  One  interviewer  reported  entering  a home  by 
stepping  through  a screen  door  without  a screen  and  pushing  open 
another  door  that  did  not  have  a knob,  l^n  entering  the  house, 
the  odor  of  ammonia  from  unwashed  diapers  prevailed.  Plaster  had 
apparently  fallen  from  the  vails  and  the  holes  had  been  covered  with 
cardboard.  An  old  blanket  hung  in  the  dooi*way,  serving  as  a door 
between  the  living  room  and  a bedroom. 
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One  interview  was  given  during  a thunder  storm.  While  the  parents 
were  providing  objective  data,  the  children  covered  an  old  piano  with 
plastic  and  methodically  placed  pans  and  buckets  in  appropriate  places. 
The  family  explained  that  the  roof  had  leaked  since  the  installation 
of  a television  antenna  two  years  before. 

Home  conveniences.  Although  most  families  possessed  a television 
set,  other  modem  gadgets  and  conveniences  were  often  absent.  Most 
families  owned  a wringer- type  washing  machine,  but  a few  families 
still  relied  on  a scrub  board  for  washing  clothes. 

Indoor  bathrooms  were  not  common.  Observation  usually  revealed 
a grass  barren  path  to  a privy.  Noteworthy  however,  a few  homes  had 
no  indoor  bathroom  and  no  apparent  outdoor  privy, 

A few  families  lived  in  nicely  kept,  clean  homes.  Although  the 
houses  were  small  and  old  they  were  tidy  and  adequately  repaired. 
Interviewers  were  favorably  impressed  by  families  living  in  these 
homes.  These  families  exhibited  an  awareness  of  their  economic 
condition,  and  took  pride  in  their  possessions.  These  families  pre- 
sented an  outward  desire  to  further  improve  their  condition, 

A relationship  appeared  to  exist  between  the  home  surroundings 
and  the  condition  of  the  home.  If  the  surroundings  were  orderly, 
so  was  the  home  and  its  contents.  If  the  surroundings  were  disor- 
ganized, the  home  and  its  contents  were  usually  disorganized. 
Recognising  that  the  home  is  usually  the  responsibility  of  the 
mother,  and  the  surroundings  the  responsibility  of  the  father,  all 
interviewers  questioned  which  variable  affected  the  other. 

Characteristics  of  Families 


Size  of  family.  The  socioeconomically  depressed  families 
interviewed  were  large  and  usually  had  children  at  home  and  children 
away  fraoa  home.  The  children  at  home  ranged  from  infants  to  above 
twenty  years  of  age,  Itore  frequently,  children  over  l8  years  of 
age  had  left  home  to  seek  employment  in  metropolitan  areas.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  larger  the  family  the  more  deprived  the  family 
appeared.  Several  families  had  three  generations  living  under  the 
same  roof.  One  family  remarked,  ",,, Grandpa  is  living  with  us  as 
he  ain't  got  no  other  place  to  go," 

Head  of  household.  The  head  of  the  household,  defined  as  o. 
leadership  role,  was  difficult  to  identify.  Some  interviews  were 
given  by  the  mother  and  others  by  the  father.  Frequently,  a mother 
or  father  would  provide  all  the  information  while  the  other  remained 
silent.  One  mother  remarked,  ",,,I  wish  my  husband  was  home  so  he 
could  answer  your  questions,,,"  Other  mothers  asked  the  interviewers 
to  return  when  the  father  would  be  at  home.  In  other  cases,  the 
father  would  defer  to  the  mother.  One  father  remarked,  ",,,she  lias 
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more  education  than  me,  let  her  answer..."  Still  another  father 
said,  ".-..the  old  lady  wears  the  pants,  she'll  talk  to  you..." 

Noteworthy,  some  families  shared  in  the  responses  to  questions. 
These  families  indicated  no  definite  head  of  the  household. 

Several  interviewers  observed  that  the  family  appeared  closer  knit 
when  the  father  was  the  head  of  the  household. 

Health  and  nutrition.  Health  of  the  family  menibers  varied  from 
family  to  family,  but  generally,  physical  and  mental  handicaps 
seemed  more  frequent  than  in  non-socioeconomically  depressed  families. 
Hearing  difficulties  were  evident  in  many  households.  Many  inter- 
viewers asked  that  questions  be  read  to  them  because  they  could 
not  see^well.  Hovfever,  interviewers  indicated  that  poor  eye  sight 
was  often  given  as  an  excuse  for  poor  reading  ability.  However, 
poor  eye  si^t  was  common,  and  reflections  of  interviewers  could 
produce  very  few  cases  in  which  eye  glasses  were  worn. 

Nutrition,  in  terms  of  a balanced  dietj  was  poor.  One  family 
reported  their  favorite  and  most  frequent  meal  was  biscuits  and 
gravy.  Fresh  meat  and  fruit  were  almost  nonexistent.  One  mother 
reported  that  her  family  only  had  oranges  at  Christmas . One  inter- 
viewer conducted  an  interview  near  meal  time  and  observed  that  the 
space  heater  was  serving  as  a cooking  range.  A large  pot  was  brewing 
and  an  appetizing  aroma  was  present.  The  interviewer  remarked  how 
good  it  smelled  and  was  asked  to  stay  for  rabbit  and  raccoon  stew. 

Again,  opposite  extremes  were  noted.  Some  families  exhibited 
few  physical  or  mental  impairments  and  quality  and  quantity  of 
diets  appeared  to  be  adequate. 

Morale  and  Ad.1ustment  of  Families 

General  adjustment  and  morale  of  families  appeared  to  be  related 
to  surrounding  conditions  and  the  condition  of  the  residence. 

Families  who  took  pride  in  the  material  goods  they  possessed  seemed 
better  adjusted.  This  was  not  ch6u:act eristic  of  families  with  unclean, 
untidy  surroundings  and  homes. 

Religions . Families  exhibiting  high  morale  had  a positive 
attitude  toward  religion.  These  families  remarked  how  important 
church  was  to  them  and  that  they  attended  regularly.  One  mother 
indicated  that  her  l8  year  old  son  had  not  missed  attending  church 
on  Sunday  for  l6  years.  She  had  been  ill  for  several  years,  but  had 
not  missed  a Sunday  for  two  years.  The  Bible  often  was  the  only 
obvious  source  of  reading  material  in  the  home.  One  family  referred 
to  the  Bible  to  profVide  evidence  of  the  ages  of  family  menibers . 
Nevertheless,  maiqr  families  scoffed  at  religion.  An  often  asserted 
opinion  was,  "...those  people  who  go  to  church  don't  practice 
what  they  preach..." 
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Occupations,  Work  gave  the  impression  of  providing  both  a 
means  for  adjustment  and  a source  of  anxiety.  Families  who  worked 
appeared  to  be  better  adjusted  and  to  have  higher  morale.  On  the 
other  hand,  families  reported  having  to  work  very  hard  and  very  long 
hours  just  to  keep'ahead.  One  father  noted,  "...I’d  leave  here  in 
a minute-  if  I could  get  a better  job.  But  I can't  do  emything  and 
people  won't  hire  me..."  One  mother  reported,  ",,,I  probably  could 
get  a better  job  if  I'd  quit  my  present  job  and  look  for  another* *. 
but  my  family  can't  afford  for  me  not  to  work  all  the  time..." 

Occupations  of  rural  socioeconomically  depressed  family  members 
covered  an  array  of  jobs.  In  addition  to  farming,  families  reported 
jobs  as  manual  laborers,  truck  drivers,  janitors,  butchers,  carpenters, 
waitresses,  mental  hospital  helpers,  and  others.  Generally,  steady 
good  paying  jobs  were  difficult  to  find.  Women  appeared  to  have 
more  difficulty  in  finding  jobs  than  men.  Several  widowed  women 
relied  entirely  on  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  as  the  only  source 
of  income. 

Expectations , Expectation  of  the  future  also  appeared  as  a 
source  of  anxiety.  Families  typically  expressed  concern  that  their 
boys  would  just  go  to  the  Artsy  and  their  girls  would  get  married. 
Interviewers  reported  an  apparent  trend  for  girls  to  marry  into  other 
depressed  families.  One  reply  concerning  the  future  was,  ",,,I 
would  just  as  soon  be  dead  as  live  the  way  I ^ve  now,,," 

Hi^er  expectations  were  also  present.  Most  families  hoped 
that  "better  times"  would  come.  Generally,  expectations  appeared 
to  revolve  around  physical  things  such  as  food  and  better  homes. 

Some  families  expressed  a desire  to  travel.  One  such  family  noted 
that  their  children  had  never  been  more  than  50  miles  from  home. 

Family  Opinions  of  Community 

Clear-C'ut  attitudes  tov;ard  the  communities  were  not  revealed 
in  a subjective  context.  Some  families  were  satisfied  with  the 
community  while  others  expressed  dissatisfaction. 

Composition  of  community.  Typical  responses  tov^ird  the 
community  composition  were,  ",,,in  a few  years  this  is  going  to  be 
an  old  man's  country,  the  younger  generation  is  going  somewhere  else 
to  work  and  only  poor  retired  people  will  live  here,,,"  Oppositely, 
other  families  noted,  ",,,our  oldest  is  27  years  old  with  a sixth-grade 
education  and  has  never  left  the  county,,," 

Government , Local  government  and  its  operations  was  a topic  of 
ambiguity.  Some  families  seemed  unaware  that  the  local  government 
existed.  Other  families  distrusted  any  public  servant,  while  still 
others  thou^t  the  local  government  was  doing  the  best  it  could* 


Neighbors.  Interviewers  were  perplexed  by  the  limited  knowledge 
that  rural  families  had  of  their  neighbors . Several  families  did 
not  know  tha  names  of  their  neighbors.  However,  some  families  appeared 
to  be  fa-miliar  with  the  entire  community. 

Opinions  Regarding  Education 

Interviewers  consistently  reported  strong  positive  attitudes 
tow6u:d  education.  Itost  parents  noted  the  lack  of  their  education  and 
the  desire  for  more  education  for  their  children. 

R*eser.t  education.  Parents  frequently  possessed  less  than  a 
high  school  education.  One  lady  had  Just  completed  a beautician 
program  and  planned  to  open  a beauty  shop  in  her  home.  Only  one 
person  had  completed  a college  program.  This  person  appeared 
mentally  unstable  and  was  not  using  her  education.  Parents,  with 
few  exceptions,  strongly  desired  that  their  children  obtain  as  much 
education  as  possible. 

Children's  education.  Many  of  the  children  had  completed  high 
school  and  enrolled  in  post  high  school  programs.  However,  dropouts 
beyond  high  school  seemed  to  be  prevalent. 

Educational  expenses.  Expense  of-  education  was  often  mentioned 
as  a major  deterrent.  Parents  often  felt  tliat  education  for  their 
children  beyond  high  school  was  completely  beyond  their  means. 

Further,;,  parents  seemed  unaware  of  aid  available  for  further  education. 
Only  a few  parents  mentioned  lack  of  ability  as  a deterrent  to  further 
education. 

A very  small  minority  indicated  that  education  was  unimportant. 
Although  one  father,  obviously  a poor  farmer,  noted,  "...education  in 
agriculture  is  stupid..."  One  mother  indicated,  "...a  diploma  is 
important  but  what  you  learn  isn't..."  Still  another  parent  noted.^ 
"..•I  can  figure  as  good  as  most  at  the  box  factory  but  I can't 
get  a figuring  job  cause  I ain't  got  a high  school  education." 

LOCAL  COORDINATORS'  ANECDOTES 


Observations  and  impressions  concerning  educational  activities 
evolved  from  on-site  audio  tape  recordings  made  by  teachers  of  agricul- 
tural occupations  who  served  as  local  coordinators  for  the  REDY 
Educational  I^ogram.  These  records  were  made  following  hcxiie  visita- 
tions and  group  meetings.  Audio  tape  recordings  were  also  made  of 
some  group  meetings.  Similar  to  interviews,  comments  and  observations 
made  by  local  coordinators  were  uniform.  However,  a diverse  range 
was  evident. 

The  exemplar  educational  program  was  organized  into  tliree 
correlated  and  overlapping  segments.  The  first  part  consisted  of 
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securing  the  attention  of  severely  disadvantaged  rural  families. 

The  second  segment  included  the  establishment  of  family  goals.  The 
initiation  of  action  to  reach  established  goals  directed  the  third 
area  of  concentration.  The  coordinators'  anecdotes  are  organized 
and  presented  to  parallel  these  three  areas.  In  addition,  a section 
is  devoted  to  presenting  feedback  from  participating  disadvantaged 
families  and  local  coordinators  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  educa- 
tional program. 

Family  ^fotivation 

Attention  getting,  developing  interest,  and  motivating  for 
action  are  terms  which  equally  describe  the  first  phase  of  the 
exemplar  educational  program.  Naturally  attention  getting  or 
motivation  had  to  be  developed  throughout  the  program.  However,  the 
following  subjective  findings  are  confined  to  attention  getting 
from  the  time  of  identifying  families  until  they  started  to  partici- 
pate in  family  goal  setting.  The  primary  objective  of  this  phase 
was  to  establish  rapport  with  the  family. 

Home  visitation.  All  coordinators  concurred  that  home  visitations 
^ere  essential  to  developing  rapport  with  the  socioeconomically 
disadvantaged.  However,  methods  of  implementing  effective  home 
visits  yaried.  Several  coordinators  st6u:ted  with  visits  to  the  families 
they  knew.  From  these  visits  evolved  techniques  which  the  coor- 
dinator could  use  with  other  families.  One  coordinator  was  able  to 
contact  several  families  through  family  members  who  were  or  had  been 
students  in  his  program.  Another  coordinator  was  successful  by 
simply  calling  at  the  home  and  introducing  himself  as  a local  teacher 
who  wanted  to  get  acquainted. 

Securing  information.  During  the  first  contact  all  coordinators 
refrained  from  taking  notes.  Further,  most  coordinators  carried 
no  notebook  or  other  materials.  The  coordinator  called  to  visit. 

Dress  of  the  coordinator  was  casual.  The  conversation  was  directed 
so  that  families  might  volunteer  information  relating  to  their 
problems,  attitudes,  and  aspirations.  Again,  no  formal  questions 
were  asked  during  the  initial  contact. 

Reaction  by  the  families  varied,  but  generally  the  families 
were  pleased  that  someone  was  interested  in  them.  One  widow  remarked, 
"...I'm  glad  you  came  just  to  ^alk  and  not  to  tell  me  my  son  was  in 
trouble..."  Not  uncommon,  the  families  were  reluctant  to  ask  the 
coordinator  into  the  home.  One  coordinator  reported  a father  as 
remarkihg  several  times  during  the  first  visit  that  he,  "...was 
planning  to  clean  the  place  up..." 

Follow-up  visits.  Follow-up  visits  were  made  to  present  plans 
for  the  educational  program.  Coordinators  found  that  relating 
the  meetings  to  helping  the  family  help  the  children  received  the 
most  favorable  reaction.  Initially  most  of  the  families  were 
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reluctant  to  attend  group  family  meetings.  Coordinators  countered 
the  reluctance  with  interest  and  offers  to  provide  transportation. 

In  addition,  coordinators  consistently  stressed  that  the  educational 
meetings  were  for  the  entire  family.  Many  families  responded  and 
attended  the  first  meeting.  One  father  contacted  the  coordinator  and 
asked  for  transportation  for  his  children.  The  father  worked  nights 
and  could  not  attend  the  meetings.  Another  family  walked  to  a neigh- 
bor's home  and  called  for  the  coordinator  to  pick  them  up  as  their 
car  would  not  start. 

Coordinators  reported  that  development  of  a personal  relation- 
ship between  the  teacher  and  family  members  is  essential  to  gain  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  rural  disadvantaged.  Local  coordina- 
tors experienced  rewarding  success  when  person-to-person  relationships 
were  established  with  severely  disadvantaged  families  in  the  community. 

Establishing  Family  Goals 

The  exemplar  educational  program  was  built  around  securing 
attention  of  participants,  identifying  the  problem,  assisting 
participants  to  identify  goals,  and  providing  instruction  which  could 
aid  in  solution  of  their  problems.  Goal  setting  was  a continuous 
process.  Coordinators  directed  activities  that  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  realistic  goals , and  observed  behavior  vrhich 
supported  the  notion  that  goals  served  to  motivate  family  members 
to  take  action  to  improve  their  situation. 

Techniques . All  coordinators  agreed  that  goals  for  disadvan- 
taged families  must  be  small  and  realistic.  Global  goals  were  too 
distant »to  provide  motivation  necessary  for  change  to  take  place. 
Families  who  discussed  problems  and  set  goals  together  appeared  to 
achieve  more  success  in  meeting  their  goals.  Coordinators  further 
observed  that  goals  relating  to  physical  things  appeared  to  be 
accomplished  more  often  than  goals  not  physical  in  nature.  Families 
who  set  a goal  and  obtained  the  goal  were  eager  to  establish  new 
goals.  Goal  setting  and  workirig  toward  goals' appeared  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  families  participating  in  the  educational  activities. 
One  family  might  set  and  verbalize  a goal.  If  this  family  attained 
the  goal,  other  families  were  interested  and  appeared  to  imitate  the 
other  family. 

While  the  above  noted  techniques  seemed  workable,  some  families 
appeared  : unable  to  set  and.  accomplish  goals.  Itost  coordinators 
agreed  that  families  who  were  not  successful  in  goal  setting  tended 
to  set  "dreamer"  goals  that  were  not  realistic.  Coordinators  recog- 
nizing their  problem  often  provided  individualized  instruction  and 
encouraged  these  families  to  set  fewer  and  smaller  goals. 

Examples  of  goals.  Many /families  did  not  realize  the  educational 
opportunities  available.  Frequently  families  exhibited  no  knowledge 
of  government  loans  and  scholarships.  Following  Introduction  to  this 
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information,,  parents  would  verbalize  intentions  to  encourage  their 
children  to  continue  their  education  beyond  high  school. 

Through  discussions,  one  family  revealed  timt  a daughter, 
presently  a nurse's  aid,  aspired  to  advance.  To  advance  the  girl 
would  have  to  complete  her  high  school  education.  The  family  set 
goals  to  assist  the  girl  in  completing  her  hi^  school  education. 

The  mother  took  a job  as  a waitress  to  help  finance  the  dau^ter's 
training . 

Many  families  set  goals  to  improve  their  farms,  homes,  and  home 
surroundings.  Coordinators  noted  that  action  toward  goals  appeared 
stronger  immediately  following  group  meetings  and  home  visits. 
Noteworthy,  several  families  made  improvements  in  their  homes  and 
their  surroundings.  General  cleaning  and  minor  repairs  were  observed 
by  coordinators  as  they  made  repeated  visits  to  the  residences  of 
participating  families. 

Realistic  goal  setting  was  a difficult  educational  practice  to 
accomplish.  Coordinators  observed  that  families  with  goals  seemed 
to  progless  much  faster  than  families  without  goals.  More  important, 
coordinators  sensed  subtle  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  many  family 
members , 

Instriiction  for  Action 


Motivation  and  updating  goals  were  constant  throughout  the 
exemplar  educational  program.  To  assist  in  accomplishing  the  goals 
established  by  fejoaiiies,  instruction  was  provided.  Generally  the 
instruction  revolved  around  mutual  family  problems  and  concerns. 
Instruction  was  provided  throu^  group  meetings  and  home  visits. 

Identification  of  problems.  Family,  problems  of  participants  guided 
the  group  instruction.  Families  were  encouraged  to  verbalize  problems 
from  their  situations.  Initially,  many  family  menibers  were  hesitant 
to  identify  their  problems;  however,  after  the  first  few  group  meetings, 
family  members  freely  verbalized  and  discussed  problems  and  concerns 
that  confronted  them  in  making  improvements  in  their  situation. 

Solution  to  TMTOblems . . Instructional  materials  provided  by  the 
research  staff  were  adapted  and  used  by  the  local  coordinator  to 
assist  families  in  identifying  alternative  sources  of  actions  to 
overcome  the  problems  they  encountered.  Family  menhers  were 
encouraged  to  select  the  alternative  that  was  compatible  with 
family  goals  and  within  the  means  of  the  family.  Coordinators 
agreed  that  individual  family  Instruction  in  the  home  was  instru* 
mental  in  helping  families  reach  goals.  Without  continuous  encourage* 
ment  and  support,  severely  disadvantaged  families  would  not  maintain 
action  needed  to  reach  their  goals. 
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Common  interest.  Coordinators  reported  that  children  served 
as  a point  of  common  interest  among  adult  members  of  disadvantaged 
families.  Parents  were  willing  to  help  their  children  set  educational 
goals  and  to  work  to  help  them  accomplish  their  goals.  School 
counselors  assisted  in  providing  instruction  related  to  occupational 
information,  training  requirements  and  other  topics  of  interest  to 
participants.  With  only  a few  exceptions,  this  was  the  first  time 
parents  had  been  exposed  to  these  topics. 

Consumer  education  W€is  a common  interest  to  the  severely 
disadvantaged  participants.  Coordinators  reported  rewarding  success 
from  using  newspaper  advertisements  for  instructional  aids  where 
families  discussed  prices,  quality,  and  quantity  of  consumer  goods. 

Occupations  and  requirements  for  entry  was  another  area  of  common 
interest  and  concern.  Coordinators  were  surprised  at  the  lack  of 
occupational  knowledge  possessed  by  family  members,  especially 
the  adults.  Opportunities  for  employment  and  educational  require- 
ments were  common  topics  of  discussion.  Coordinators  noted  that 
families  were  more  realistic  in  their  discussion  of  jobs  and  training 
required  following  group  instruction  on  these  topics. 

Instruction  time.  Coordinators  stressed  that  formal  instruction 
at  group  meetings  to  last  for  only  one  hour.  Refreshments  were 
served  following  one  hour  of  instruction  and  informal  discussions 
conDnonly  continued.  Small  children  often  seemed  restless  and  one 
coordinator  reported  a line  of  children  to  the  bathroom  during  the 
entire  meeting.  Lai^er  the  coordinator  realized  that  oa3y  one  family 
in  the  group  had  an  indoor  bathroom  in  their  residence.  This 
coordinator  quipped  of  ”on  job  training'*  and  ** learning  by  doing.*' 

Sense  of  belonging.  Coordinators  attempted  to  provide  an 
environment  of  togetherness.  Care  was  taken  to  introduce  all 
participants  in  each  group  meeting.  Open  discussion  was  encouraged 
and  consensus  r^arding  problems  and  opinions  were  noted.  Together- 
ness was  also  fostered  in  several  centers  through  games  in  the  gym 
and  pot-luck  dinners.  Transfer  of  the  togetherness  was  observed 
through  the  grouping  of  students  at  school  who  participated  in  the 
program. 

Teacher- family  bond.  Coordinators  reported  that  disadvantaged 
family  members  were  willing  to  place  confidence  in  people  who 
expressed  a sincere  interest  in  them.  Coordinators  who  were  able 
to  establish  a firm  teacher -family  relationship  experienced  rewarding 
success.  One  coordinator  had  a nephew  \dio  worked  with  the  father 
of  one  of  the  participating  families.  The  father  had  great  respect 
for  the  nephew.  The  coordinator  used  his  nephew  as  an  example  of 
how  to  work  part-time  and  still  complete  a college  education.  The 
father  in  turn  used  the  coordinator's  nephew  as  an  example  for  their 
son.  Other  coordinators  reported  that  interest  in  farming  operations 
and  family  problems  tended  to  make  families  more  receptive. 
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Instruction  based  on  problem  solving  proved  successful. 
Coordinators  considered  involvement  as  the  most  important  ingredi- 
ent of  effective  instruction  for  the  socioeconomically  disadvantaged. 

Evaluation  Through  Feedback 

Throughout  the  REDY  Educational  Program,  the  coordinators 
evaluated  both  positive  and  negative  progress.  Standardized  instru- 
ments were  administered  to  measure  objectively  general  attitude  and 
morale.  ■ However,  coordinators'  impressions  and  observations  produced 
information  that  could  not  be  secured  through  interview  instruments. 

Educational  feedback.  Coordinators  reported  an  improvement 
in  the  attitude  of  many  family  manibers  toward  education  and  school. 
One  parent  remarked,  "...a  good  education  is  the  most  important  thing 
I can  give  my  children..."  Participation  by  adults  and  children 
in  other  school  activities  increased.  Coordinators  observed  families 
attending  athletic  events.  Before  the  exemplar  educational  program, 
these  families  were  rarely  seen  at  school  functions.  One  family 
noted,  "...our  class  meeting  is  the  highlight  of  the  month..." 
Attendance  of  children  of  participating  families  improved  for  the 
regular  day  school*  One  coordinator  observed  that  tx^s  in  the 
program  now  group  together  in  school.  Heretofore,  these  boys  had 
been  known  as  "loners."  Finally,  several  coordinators  noted  that 
they  were^  now  being  called  upon  for  advice.  Both  children  and 
adults  had  apparently  identified  the  coordinators  as  experts  and 
friends . 

Occupatitxial  feedback;  R*eviously  noted  were  examples  of  family 
members  working  toward  better  Jobs.  Fathers  changed  Jobs  and  added 
part-time  Jobs.  Mothers  often  found  part-time  or  full-time  Jobs 
and  in-school  children  were  actively  seeking  part-time  employment. 
Several  coordinators  noted  that  family  income  had  easily  doubled 
during  the  program.  Host  significant,  students  seemed  to  ign  with 
goals  of  completing  school,  rather  than  getting  a full-time  Job. 

Mon-partininnnt  feodhA/*k.  Some  families  failed  to  respond  by 
attending  group  meetings.  In  several  cases,  the  coordinators 
continued  to  try  and  establish  rapport.  One  coordinator  reported 
a situation  in  which  continued  visitations  did  not  appecu:*  to  be 
helping.  However,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  coordinator,  a young 
man  called  at  the  school.  The  young  man  had  been  a former  student 
of  the  coordinator  and  was  the  son  of  the  non- participating  family. 
The  young  man  wished  to  thank  the  coordinator  for  his  interest  in 
his  family.  The  youth  had  been  in  the  service  and  his  parents  had 
written  of  the  coordinator's  interest.  The  young  man  subsequently 
convinced  a younger  brother  to  return  to  school. 

Another  family  did  not  attend  group  meetings,  but  requested  the 
information  ^ich  was  provided.  The  coordinator  reported  that  the 
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mother  would  ask  questions  and  discuss  the  material  ^en  he  called. 

The  coordinator  felt  she  was  better  Informed  than  some  \dio  attended 
the  meetings. 

Negative  feedback.  One  coordinator  reported  having  a high 
school  boy  setting  goals  of  being  highest  scholastically  in  his 
high  school  class  and  being  the  best  football  player  on  the  team. 

At  the  close  of  a grading  period,  the  boy  received  mostly  C's  and 
did  not  make  the  football  team.  Needless  to  say,  the  boy  wcus  very 
despondent . 

Another  family  had  two  children  who  quit  school  during  the 
program.  Efforts  to  get  the  students  to  return  failed.  Ifawever, 
both  secured  full-time  jobs  in  a metropolitan  area.  The  rest  of 
the  family  continued  to  attend  the  group  meetings. 

The  most  negative  situation  reported  by  a coordinator  occurred 
in  a family  living  under  considerable  economic  and  social  deprivation. 
TheLhome  and  surroundings  were  deplorable.  During  the  program  two 
dau^ters  left  home.  The  coordinator  assisted  a son  in  securing  a 
part-time  job.  The  job  provided  excellent  advancement  potential 
and  training.  The  en^loyer  developed  an  interest  in  the  boy. 

IkTwever,  the  father  objected  to  the  boy  having  a job  and  insisted 
that  he  quit  the  job.  The  coordinator  had  not  been  able  to  develop 
rapport  with  the  father. 

Coordinators'  feedback.  Coordinators'  feedback  was  also 
encouraging.  Several  coordinators  reported  that  working  with  the 
socioeconomically  disadvantaged  was  a real  "eye  opener."  One 
coordinator  noted,  "...this  has  been  the  most  revrairding  experience 
I've  ever  had  in  teaching..."  Another  coordinator  remarked, 

"...all  teachers  should  be  required  to  work  with  the  disadvantaged... 
if  for  no  other  reason  thah  to  help  them  appreciate  the  non-  *■' 
disadvantaged . . ." 

Subjective  evaluation  was  conducted  throughout  the  educational 
program.  The  research  staff  was  able  to  identify  accomplishments 
and  difficulties  through  v6u:ious  forms  of  feedback  from  participating 
families  and  local  coordinators  that  was  useful  in  developing  and 
evaluating  the  RED!  Edu-r-tional  Program. 

A DEHIESSED  RURAL  COUNTY  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS 


A person  driving  through  the  county  on  one  of  the  main  routes 
of  travel  would  develop  a feeling  that  here  is  an  area  of  beautiful 
rolling  hills,  steep  bluffs  and  picturesque  timber  land.  The  fields 
along  the  poct^ide  are  dotted  with  cattle  grazing  in  green  pastures, 
well  fed  herds  of  swine,  some  smcJJ.  apple  orch6u:ds  and  patches  of 
cpm  and  wheat.  Perhaps  he  would  pass  a limestone  quarry  or  a 
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major  sawmill.  He  would  notice  the  neatly  kept  older  homes  and  the 
newer,  modern  houses  which  are  located  along  the  main  highways. 
Occasionally,  a road  sign  would  indicate  a small  village  is  located 
somewhere  off  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  main  highway  and  he  may 
even  glimpse  the  outskirts  of  one  of  these  communities.  If  the  route 
leads  through  the  county  seat,  the  traveler  will  probably  sense  that-i 
here  is  a nice,  quiet,  old  rural  village  with  its  own  town  square 
lined  with  typical  businesses.  He  would  see  the  relatively  modem 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  The  casual  observer  would  leave  the 
county  thinking  how  nice  it  would  be  to  live  or  vacation  in  this  area. 
To  the  observer,  the  people  living  in  this  county  while  not  wealthy, 
are  "doing  all  right," 

Only  when  one  leaves  the  main  arteries  of  travel  in  the  county 
does  he  see  beneath  the  cloak  of  semi -prosperity  which  seems  to  be 
attracted  to  the  borders  of  main  highways.  A person  sensitive  to 
the  problems  of  the  agrarious  would  notice  the  small  size  of  the 
farms  and  as  he  progressed  on  the  gravel  or  dirt  road,  the  disrepair 
of  the  outbuildings  and  homes  that  may  have  already  been  abandoned. 
Occasionally,  he  may  ford  a small  stream  as  it  travel ses  the  road. 

If  it  happens  to  be  a rainy  day,  he  may  decide  not  to  procede  down 
one  of  the  roads  even  though  it  is  definitely  the  only  connection 
some  families  have  with  the  "outside  world," 

The  traveler  who  decided  to  visit  one  of  the  small  villages 
located  in  the  depressed  rural  county  will  most  likely  find  a 
general  store,  post  office  and  gasoline  station  surrounded  by  a 
cluster  of  older  homes.  An  astute  observer  will  notice  the  piles 
of  firewood  and  coal  used  by  families  in  cooking  food  and  heating 
the  home,.  An  occasional  privy  with  a well  worn  pathcto  its  door  will 
be  seen.  He  will  see  houses  which  show  visible  signs  that  their 
ovmers  are  vainly  trying  to  keep  them  looking  respectable  interspersed 
among  those  houses  \^ich  will  be  uninhabitable  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,.  The  evidence  of  a formerly  prosperous  and  quaint  rural 
community  represented  by  vacant  stores  and  houses  will  be  Impressed 
upon  the  observer's  mind.  Usually  a \diite,  well  kept  church  will 
stand  out  like  a last  rallying  point  for  the  citizens  of  the  village. 
Generally,  an  elementary  school  building  housing  students  up  to  grade 
six  would  be  found  in  or  near  the  village.  It  would  be  evident  that 
the  building  contained  only  a few  classrooms.  He  might  observe  a 
relatively  modern  school  building  or  he  could  see  an  old,  multistory 
brick  building  in  which  only  the  first  floor  is  considered  safe  for 
housing  children. 

The  curious  person  who  is  interested  in  locating  the  major 
industries  in  the  community,  will  quickly  recognize  the  impertance 
of  agriculture.  He  may  also  see  a leui^ge  saw  mill  in  operation  which 
indicates  that  forest  products  and  forestry  are  a part  of  the  economy, 
A concrete  block  factory,  a limestone  quarry,  a coal  mine  or  a shoe 
factory  may  be  found  in  the  county. 
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The;,  person  who  wishes  to  view  the  environment  of  a typical 
severely  disadvantaged  family  would  undoubtedly  anticipate  finding 
rather  poor  living  conditions.  His  expectations  would  be  rewarded 
in  many  instances.  After  driving  down  a dirt  land  having  rather  deep 
ruts,  one  might  find  himself  approaching  an  unpainted  house.  He 
would  notice  a rather  dilapidated  porch  at  the  front  of  the  one 
story  home  surrounded  by  a yard  in  which  little  grass  could  be  seen. 

A dog  or  two  and  possibly  a few  chickens  might  be  seen  near  the  house. 
Scxae  piles  of  old  lumber,  scrap  metal,  junked  cars,  and  empty  tin 
cans  would  also  be  observed.  Approaching  the  front  door,  one  would 
see  no  screen  door  and  no  window  screens  on  the  house.  Entering 
the  homej  he  would  find  a living  room  containing  some  well  worn 
furniture  surrounding  a pot  bellied  space  heater.  Some  worn  pieces 
of  linoleum  would  cover  the  floor  with  the  walls  covered  with  old, 
torn  wall  paper.  Looking  around  the  family  residence,  it  would  be 
seen  that  electricity  was  available  but  that  the  conveniences  of 
running  water  and  an  indoor  bathroom  were  absent.  Most  likely 
there  would  be  an  old  gas  or  wood  cook  stove  in  the  kitchen  and  an 
old  refrigerator.  An  alert  observer  would  frequently  see  mice  and 
perhaps  rats  scouting  for  food  in  the  family  residence. 

Careful  examination  of  the  rural  community  would  reveal  that 
a large  number  of  families  lack  the  hcxae  conveniences  and  ccxisumer 
goods  considered  basic  in  today's  society. 


CHAPTER  IX 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 


Project  REDY  was  concerned  with  the  development  and  evaluation 
of  a systematic  educational  program  that  would  bring  about  desirable 
changes  in  attitudes,  behaviors,  and  vocational  competence  of  rural 
disadvantaged  youth.  Recognizing  that  the  attitudes  of  the  family 
influence  the  way  children  develop,  and  that  some  attitudes  learned 
by  disadvantaged  rural  youth  are  not  conducive  to  the  development 
of  their  full  educational  and  employment  potential,  the  research 
concentrated  on  both  youth  and  adults  who  resided  in  depressed  rural 
areas. 

The  objectives  of  the  research  were:  to  develop  a vocationally 

oriented,  family  centered  educational  program  for  severely  dis- 
advantaged families  residing  in  depressed  rural  areas;  ftnd  to 
evaluate  the  model  educational  program  by  using  experimental  research 
techniques.  The  model  educational  program,  developed  and  tested 
under  experimental  conditions  in  Project  REDY,  focused  on  families 
as  a means  of  (l)  obtaining  and  maintaining  the  interest  of  youth 
and  other  family  members,  (^)  raising  family  members  to  the  level 
of  readiness  necessary  for  a realistic  confrontation  of  reality 
regarding  their  socioeconomic  situation,  (3)  helping  family  members 
arrive  at  decisions  which  relate  to  the  improvement  of  their  socio- 
economic status,  (4)  providing  families  and  family  members  with 
opportunities  for  carrying  out  their  decisions,  (^)  providing 
psychological  and  guidance  support  during  this  process,  and  (6) 
evaluating  the  outcomes. 

To  accomplish  the  broad  objectives  of  the  comprehensive  study, 
the  research  activities  were  divided  into  five  major  correlated 
phases  as  follows: 

1.  Phase  I - An  in-depth  study  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
sample  of  the  population  of  families  residing  in  a selected 
socioeconomically  depressed  rural  area. 

2.  Phase  II  - A comprehensive  study  of  the  characteristics 

of  a sample  of  the  severely  disadwitaged  families  residing 
in  the  study  area. 

3.  Phase  III  - The  development  of  a model  vocationally  oriented, 
family  centered  educational  program  for  severely  disadvan- 
taged rural  families. 

4.  Phase  IV  - The  evaluation  of  the  model  vocationally  oriented, 
family  centered  educational  program  using  experimental 
research  techniques. 

Phase  V - The  analyses  of  data  and  the  reporting  of  findings. 


This  section  includes  (l)  a summary  of  the  characteristics 
of  severely  disadvantaged  families  residing  in  a selected  depressed 
rural  area,  (2)  an  overview  of  the  development  of  the  model  voca- 
tionally oriented,  family  centered  educational  program,  (3)  a 
discussion  cf  findings  and  concl'isions  pe?  lining  to  the  evaluation 
of  the  REDY  Educational  Frogreun,  and  (4)  i statement  of  implications 
and  recommendations. 

Characteristics  of  Severely  Disadvantaged  Famrlies 

One  of  the  early  activities  of  Project  REDY  was  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  universe  of  depressed  rural  counties  in  Illinois, 

From  this  universe  of  depressed  rural  counties,  one  county  was 
selected  as  the  site  for  a comprehensive  study  of  families  residing 
in  the  area.  From  the  population  of  families  living  in  the  study 
area,  two  random  seunples  were  drawn.  One  seunple  was  representative 
of  all  families  residing  in  the  area  and  the  other  sample  represented 
only  the  severely  disadvantaged  families.  Severely  disadvantaged 
families  were  considered  to  be  those  families  who  had  a net  annual 
income  of  $3000  or  less  or  who  were  considered  socially  or  economically 
disadvantaged  by  a state  or  local  welfare  agency. 

Selected  characteristics  were  coopared  between  a sample  of  the 
severely  disadvantaged  families  residing  in  the  depressed  rural 
area  and  a sample  of  the  total  population  of  families.  Interviews 
were  conducted  with  family  menibers  in  the  two  random  samples  to 
colieclj  data.  The  data  gathering  instruments  employed  were  tried  out 
in  an  earlier  pilot  study  to  test  their  applicability  to  the  research. 
The  fburr:  dimensions  studied  were  (l)  economic,  (2)  psychological, 

(3)  sociological,  and  (4)  anthropological. 

An  analysis  of  the  data  collected  from  family  members  residing 
in  the  study  area  provided  the  researchers  with  an  understanding  of 
the  values,  beliefs,  attitudes  and  behavioral  patterns  of  severely 
disadvantaged  families*  A brief  description  of  the  characteristics 
of  sevei>ely  disadvantaged  rural  families  is  presented  in  this 
section*. 

The  size  of  the  severely  disadvantciged  families  was  frequently 
•large  compared  to  other  families  in  the  area  studied.  Four  or 
more  children  per  famiJy  werje  common  with  a majority  of  them  living 
at  home.  Compared  to  other  families  in  the  area  studied,  severely 
disadvantaged  families  had  fewer  family  members  who  contributed 
cash  income  to  the  family. 

The  parents  of  severely  disadvantaged  families  were  commonly 
less  than  ^0  years  of  age*  The  adult  family  members  frequently  had 
less  than  an  eighth  grade  education  and  only  a few  nad  earned  a 
high  school  diploma.  The  severely  disadvantaged  families  were  not 
mobile*  Over  one-half  of  the  parents  still  resided  within  the  same 
county  where  they  were  bom,  and  over  three-fourths  still  lived 
within  the  state  where  they  were  born, 
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The  educatioiial  attainment  of  cut-of-school  children  of  severely 
disadvantaged  families  patterned  that  of  their  parents  who  had  not 
normally  completed  a high  school  education.  Even  though  most  of  the 
young  people  had  secured  emplo^’ment,  more  frequently  in  nonagricul- 
tural  businesses  than  agriculturally  oriented  jobs,  cmny  had  jobs 
that  were  temporary  in  nature  and  that  required  only  limited  skills. 

Compared  to  other  families  residing  in  the  rural  area  studied, 
the  severely  disadvantaged  families  generally  lived  in  older  more 
dilapidated  houses  that  frequently  lacked  one  or  more  of  the  con- 
veniences of  electricity,  telephone,  and  indoor  bathroom.  Less 
than  one-half  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  included  in  the 
study  had  bathrooms  in  the  family  dwelli*ig.  Even  though  a majority 
of  the  disadvantaged  families  owned  the  residence  where  they  lived, 
they  were  still  in  great  need  of  major  maintenance  and  repair. 

The  home  furnishings  were  generally  in  very  poor  condition  and  the 
yard  and  surrounding  area  were  generally  trashy  and  unkept.  Most  of 
the  disadvant€iged  family  dwellings  were  located  outside  the  boundaries 
of  tovfns  and  villages  and  away  from  the  main  arteries  of  travel  in 
the  county.  The  homes  were  often  located  along  unimproved  roads  in 
remote  areas  and  their  presence  was  frequently  unknown  by  the  more 
effluent  neighbors  living -neahlv . 

A majority  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  rural  families  operated 
a farm  business.  However,  on]y  one  in  ten  farms  operated  by  severely 
disadvantaged  families  produced  more  than  one-half  of  the  feunily 
income.  The  farms  were  small  and  frequently  poorly  managed,  and 
contributed  onlj*  limited  family  income.  Many  of  the  farm  operators 
and  other  family  menibers  had  found  part-time,  off-farm  employment, 
or  liad  obtained  public  financial  assistance  to  help  support  their 
families.  The  children  commonly  contributed  to  the  family  income 
by  working  on  the  home  farm.  However,  this  work  did  not  generate 
large  amounts  of  income  because  of  the  lack  of  conqpetent  management' 
and  the  insufficient  scope  of  the  farm  enterprises.  Livestock  and 
fie?_d  crops,  typical  to  the  area,  were  commonly  raised  on  the  farm. 
However,  some  farmers  were  trying  to  produce  products  that  were 
not  adapted  to  their  area.  Only  a few  of  the  families  raised 
vegetables  and  fruits  for  family  consumption. 

A majority  of  adult  menibers,  parents  and  older  children,  of 
severely  disadvantciged  families  living  at  home  were  employed  in  an 
agricultural  occupation.  A large  group  was  attempting  to  make  a 
lining  for  their  family  with  limited  acres  of  productive  l^d, 
inadequate  capital,  and  lack  of  business  management  skills.  Labor 
was  generally  available,  but  was  frequently  not  utilized  advantageously 
due  to  lack  of  other  production  resources.  Adult  family  menibers 
commonly  recognized  their  inability  to  successfully  compete  with  the 
more  progressive  farmers  in  the  community.  Adults  also  recognized 
that  their  lack  of  education  and  skills  handicapped  them  in  competing 
for  employment  in  off-farm  agricultural  firms  and  other  businesses 
that  required  specialized  knowledges  and  skills. 


The  severely  disadvantaged  families  residing  in  the  depressed 
rural  area  studied  tended  to  associate  themselves  with  lower  social 
classes;  middle-working,  working  and  lower-working.  They  were,  in 
general,  dissatisfied  with  the  opportunities  available  to  them  for 
fulfilling  their  wants  when  compared  to  the  average  family.  Life  in 
the  depressed  rural  area  was  least  satisfying  to  the  families  as 
a whole  in  terms  of:  (l)  availability  of  opportunity  to  satisfy 

wants  related  to  residence  and  family  welfare,  (2)  quality  of 
items  related  to  the  residence,  and  (3)  quality  of  items  related  to 
consumer  goods. 

Aspects  of  community  life  that  received  a relatively  high  rating 
by  severely  disadvantaged  families  included:  (l)  community  spirit, 

(2)  interpersonal  relations,  (3)  family  responsibility,  (4)  schools, 
(5)  churches,  and  (6)  tension  areas.  Economic  behavior  in  the  commun- 
ity and  the  local  government  both  received  a low  rating  by  the 
severely  disadvantaged  families  when  compared  to  other  families  in 
the  study  area  and  other  areas  of  community  life. 

Severely  disadvantaged  families  were  less  well  adjusted  to 
their  environment  than  a sample  of  families  that  represented  all 
socioeconomic  levels.  Likewise,  the  morale  of  deprived  families 
was  lower  than  other  families  in  the  study  area.  Fewer  of  the 
severely  disadvantaged  families  than  other  families  in  the  community 
participated  in  the  leisure  time  activities  studied.  Their  fre- 
quency of  participation  was  less  and  they  did  not  enjoy  their 
participation  as  much. 

The  following  statements  summarize  the  findirgs  related  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  families  in  the  sample  studied,  which  was 
representative  of  the  severely  disadvantaged  families  in  a typical 
depressed  rural  €irea  of  Illin  s : 

- about  93  percent  of  the  families  lived  outside  corporated 
areas  €Uid  nearly  two-thirds  lived  on  a farm, 

- almost  all  of  the  families  resided  in  a house  which  had  an 
average  of  five  rooms, 

- many  of  the  houses  were  in  urgent  need  of  major  repair, 

- approximately  five  percent  of  the  family  residences  did  not 
iiave  electricity, 

- about  40  percent  of  the  homes  did  not  have  telephones, 

- slightly  over  one-half  of  the  family  residences  did  not  have 
indoor  bathrooms, 

- about  80  percent  of  the  families  owned  thejr  own  home. 
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approximately  three-fourths  of  the  family  residences  were 
located  along  county  or  township  roads  9 some  of  which  were 
impassable  during  bad  weather. 

three-fifths  of  the  families  were  engaged  in  a production 
agriculture  business,  however,  only  10  percent  of  the  faiailies 
received  at  least  one-half  of  the  family  income  from  the  farm. 

about  45  percent  of  the  farms  consisted  of  less  than  40  acres. 

major  farm  enterprises  included  various  c3.asses  of  livestock 
and  field  crops . 

a few  families  produced  vegetables,  fruit  and  meat  for  family 
consumption. 

an  average  of  l,4l  family  members  living  at  home  contributed 
cash  income  to  the  family, 

an  average  of  2,07  family  members  living  at  home  contributi^d 
family  income  in  work. 

families  averaged  6,09  members  in  the  immediate  family. 

slightly  over  one-third  of  the  families  received  some  type 
of  public  financial  assistance. 

.social  security  was  the  most  common  type  of  financial  assistance, 
mean  age  of  parents  was  45,43  years, 

.about  85  percent  of  the  parents  were  born  within  the  state, 
and  57  percent  were  born  within  the  county  where  they  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  study. 

auerage  education  completed  by  parents  was  8,6l  years, 

average  education  completed  by  out-of-school  children  was 
10,73  years. 

approximately  50  percent  of  the  adult  family  members  living 
at  home  were  employed  in  on  agriculturally  oriented  occupation, 

approximately  90  percent  of  the  adult  family  members  living 
away  from  home  were  employed  in  a non-agricultural  occupation, 

about  90  percent  of  the  put-of.-school  children 

who  lived  at  home  were  employed  in  non-agricultural  occupations, 

100  percent  of  the  children  living  ^way  frcan  home  were  employed 
in  non-agricultural  occupations. 
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- approximately  50  percent  of  the  families  associated  themselves 
with  the  two  lowest  social  classes,  working  and  low-working. 

- families  were  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  social  partici- 
pation and  family  welfare  in  the  community. 

- family  members  had  low  opinions  of  econcxnic  bfehavior  and  local 
government  in  their  community. 

- leisure  time  activities  provided  few  valuable  experiences 
on  which  vocational  education,  mSitivation,  attitudes,  plans 
and  skills  could  be  built . 

- families  were  poorly  adjusted  in  their  communities  and  had 
a low  morale. 

The  Educational  R*ogram 

The  needs  of  severely  disadvantaged  rural  family  members 
directed  the  development  of  the  vocationally  oriented,  family 
centered  educational  program.  Based  on  these  needs,  objectives, 
units  of  instructions,  teaching  topics  and  anticipated  problem 
areas  were  identified  and  incorporated  into  an  overall  program 
plan.  The  educational  program  focused  upon  three  major  areas; 

(ij  determining  realistic  career  choices  and  plans  for  the  children, 
(2)  improving  family  financial  management,  and  (3)  improving  family 
income . 

A single  school  district  in  a depressed  rural  area  was  utilized 
to  initially  try  out  the  educational’’ program.  Families  in  the 
community  with  special  needs  were  identified.  These  families  were 
randomly  assigned  to  an  experimental  group  and  two  control  groups . 
Various  instruments  were  employed  as  a pretest -post test  measure  to 
gather  data  that  afforded  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  REDY 
Educational  R*ogram.  In  addition,  the  local  coordinator  provided 
subjective  evaluation  as  he  conducted  the  pilot  program.  Data  from 
both  these  sources  guided  the  development  of  the  educational  program 
that  was  later  conducted  and  evaluated  on  a larger  scale. 

Rrior  to  conducting  the  vocationally  oriented  educational 
prograo)  in  a local  school,  specific  action  was  taken  to  identify 
disadvantaged  rural  families  in  the  community,  to  establish  rappcirt 
with  family  members,  and  to  motivate  families  to  cooperate  by 
participating  in  the  educational  activities.  Identification  of 
families,  gaining  attention  of  family  members,  euid  family  motivation 
were  three  important  activities  conducted  as  a part  of  the  initiation 
sta^e  of  the  occupationally  oriented,  family  centered  educational 
program. 

The  Agricultural  Education  Division,  University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana-Champaign , provided  assistance  to  the  cooperating  school 
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in  the  form  of  source  units,  beaching  plans,  selected  visual  aids, 
and  program  evaluation.  In  addition,  staff  members  were  avai^Able 
for  consultation  throu^h'^'v-  the  duration  of  the  program. 

The  school  recognized  the  BEDY  Educational  I^ogram  as  a patt 
of  the  adult  education  program  of  the  agricultural  occupations 
department.  The  program  was  conducted  as  a part  of  the  local 
secondary  school's  effort  to  improve  education  in  the  community. 

The  agricultural  occupations  instructor  served  a.:  the  local 
coordinator  and  instructor. 

Family  members,  adults  and  children  over  twelve  years  of  age, 
in  the  exi>erimental  educational  program  were  encouraged  to  attend 
the  12  group  meetings  conducted  approximately  once  each  month.  The 
problems  and  concerns  of  participants  directed  the  educational 
activities.  The  local  coordinator  generally  followed  the  compre- 
hensive teaching  plans  provided  in  conducting  the  educational 
activities,  but  adapted  the  plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  particular 
group.  After  each  group  meeting,  the  local  coordinator  made  an 
instructional  visit  to  the  home  of  each  family  enrolled  in  the 
program  to  personalize  the  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  objective  evaluation  provided  ^jy  analyzing 
the  pretest-posttest  data  collected  from  the  experimental  and  control 
groups,  the  educational  activities  were  subjected  to  continuous 
evaluation  by  the  local  coordinator  and  the  researchers.  The 
program  that  served  effectively  in  reaching  a small  segment  of 
disadvantaged  families  was  modified  according  to  findings  observed 
in  the  pilot  activities  and  recomnended  for  exjieuided  application 
and  evaluation  in  a later  phase  of  the  research. 

Evaluation  of  the  Educational  Program 

The  vocationally  oriented,  family  centered  educational  program 
developed,  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  severely  disadvantaged 
rural  family  members,  and  tried  out  in  a selected  rural  school  in 
southern  Illinois  was  evaluated  using  a pretest-posttest  control 
group  design  with  five  replications. 

Fojguiation  and  sample.  The  twenty  Illinois  counties  identified 
earlier  in  the  study  as  being  socially  and  economicaliy  depressed 
served  as  the  universe  for  the  research.  From  this  uni^'erse,  ten 
ccmmuniti  ' were  selected  to  participate  in  the  study.  Officials 
who  repres\tnted  the  school  that  served  a major  portion  of  the  rural 
inhabitants  of  each  jcmiDunity  were  asked  to  cooperate  in  the  study. 
Five  schools  were  randomly  assigned  to  each  of  the  treatment  groups. 

The  popiilation  included  all  economically  and  socially  disadvan- 
taged rural  families  in  the  communities  selected  who  llad  an  annual 
inccxne  of  ^ess  that  $300,  or  equivalent  amount  for  larger  families. 


who  had  children  who  were  of  hi^  school  age  or  younger.  Families 
were  also  included  who  were  considered  to  be  disadvantaged  by  one 
or  more  community  welfare  agencies.  Families  in  each  community 
were  randomly  selected  to  cooperate  in  the  project.  Families  in 
the  experimental  group  were  asked  if  they  were  willing  to  partici* 
pate  in  the  educational  program  while  families  in  the  control  group 
were  asked  to  participate  in  an  educational  survey.  The  final 
Battle  included  ten  or  more  families  frcxa  each  of  the  ten  communities. 

Instrumentation . To  evaluate  the  KEDf  Educational  l^ogram, 
it  was  necessary  to  collect  both  pretest  and  posttest  data  from  the 
experimental  and  control  groups.  Five  standardized  instruments, 
six  intdrview  schedules,  a Family  Data  Record,  and  a school  data 
form  were  utilized  in  data  collection.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Family  Data  Record,  which  was  used  only  as  a pretest  measure,  all 
instruments  were  used  as  pretest  and  posttest  measures. 

Treatment . The  treatment  for  the  experimentally  designed 
study  consisted  of  the  vocationally  oriented,  family  centered  educa- 
tional program  developed  as  a part  of  the  research-  The  educational 
program  was  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  agricultural  occupations  in 
the  five  communities  included  in  the  experimental  treatment  group. 

The  families  in  the  five  control  communities  received  no  treatment 
other  than  the  pretest. 

Design  of  the  study  and  statistical  analysis.  The  design 
for  the  exemplary  phase  of  the  study  was  a pretest-posttest  control 
group  design  with  five  replications.  Each  of  the  ten  schools 
included  in  the  study  served  a depressed  rural  area  thot  had  a high 
percentage  of  severely  disadvantaged  families. 

Analysis  of  variance,  chi  square  and  analysis  of  covariance 
statistics  were  en^loyed  to  analyze  the  data  related  to  description 
of  the  sample  and  in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  the  treati&ent. 
When  the  chi  square  statistic  was  en^lc^ed,  the  replications  of 
treatment  groups  were  collapsed  to  increase  the  expected  frequencies 
in  the  response  classifications,  l^etest  data  yielded  by  the 
Family  Data  Record  and  vaf  ious  interview  schedules  were  analyzed 
to  establish  the  degree  of  similarity  between  the  experimental  and 
controx  group  families  prior  to  the  treatment. 

DISCUSSIGNS  OF  FINDINGS  AND  COMSLUSIONS 


In  the  exen^lary  phase  of  the  study  the  educational  program  was 
evaluated  using  an  experimental  design.  The  findings  concerning 
the  effectiveness  of  the  RED!  Educational  Program  are  discussed 
In ' ••'Pmrts;  that  correspond  to  the  general  areas  measured  by  the 
data  gathering  instruments  employed  in  the  research. 
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Barental  Desires  for  Their  Children 


Poverty  in  rural  areas  seems  to  perpetuate  itself  in  that  it 
is  passed  from  one  generation  to  another.  The  lack  of  ability  to 
compete  for  en^loyment  in  a competitive  society  frequently  locks 
rural  people  in  poverty.  To  help  overcome  this  situation  peurt  of 
the  REDf  Educational  Program  was  devoted  to  directing  parental 
attention  toward  the  future  of  their  children. 

The  educational  efforts  were  effective  in  getting  parents  to 
think  realistically  about  their  children.!fi  future  occupation, 
education,  and  place  of  residence.  Parents  generally  agreed  that 
decisions  concerning  the  choice  of  a lifetime  occupation  should  be 
left  up  to  the  child,  but  that  they  should  encourage  them  and  help 
them  determine  the  ways  and  means  of  gaining  entry  into  their  desired 
occupation. 

Barents  who  participated  in  the  educational  program  generally 
desired  education  for  their  children  which  was  realistic  in  terms 
of  the  occupation  desired  by  the  children.  The  parents  in  the  control 
group  conmonly  desired  a hi^isschool  education  or  less  for  their 
children  while  parents  in  the  experimental  group  frequently  desired 
specaalized  vocational  training  and  post-secondary  education  for  their 
children. 

The  cost  of  post- secondary  education,  and  the  ways  of  financing 
the  children's  education  were  emphasized  in  the  educational  program. 
After  participating^'ih'tlih  educational  activities,  parents  were  aware 
of  the  approximate  cost  of  post-secondary  education  and  alternatives 
available  for  financing  the  education  of  their  children.  Itoents 
developed  goals  to  help  finance  their  children's  education,  realis- 
tically recognized  the  assistance  that  children  could  provide  by 
working,  and  identified  potential  financial  support  available  through 
loans,  scholarships  and  other  sources. 

The  educational  program  was  effective  in  helping  parents 
realistically  recognize  the  level  of  income  needed  to  support  a 
family  adequately.  Barents  receiving  the  treatment  generally 
desired  a higher  level  of  inccmie  for  their  children  as  adults,  and 
realized  that  children  may  have  to  leave  the  inoediate  area  to  find 
the  ^i^oyment  they  desired. 

It  appeared  that  the  educational  program  was  effective  in 
making  parents  aware  of  their  economic  situation,  and  that  they 
developed  goals  that  would  help  their  children  obtain  a way  of  life 
ecmumdcally  superior  to  their  own. 

Occupations  and  Organizations  of  Itoents 

In  general,  rural  socioeconomically  disadvantaged  psople  are 
isolationists.  They  are  oiften  self-employed  and  their  social  life 
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is  frequently  limited  to  family  activities  that  do  not  expand  to 
community  groups  and  organizations.  In  our  modern  society,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a family  to  be  self-contained  and  self- 
sufficient.  Families  must  cooperate  together,  not  only  to  satisfy 
their  own  needs,  but  for  the  common  good  of  people  in  the  conmunity. 

The  educational  program  was  effective  in  bringing  some  rural 
disadvantaged  people  back  into  the  mainstream  of  community  life. 

Some  of  the  adults  were  motivated  to  seek  a job  that  would  help 
them  provide  adequately  for  their  family.  To  gain  entry  into  new 
^ployment,  adult  family  members  frequently  acquired  new  skills  by 
taUcing  advantage  of  the  vocational  training  available  in  their 
communities. 

3y  involving  rural  disadvantaged  family  members  in  the  KEDf 
Educational  Program,  which  was  a part  of  the  adult  education  program 
of  five  local  schools,  family  members  began  to  see  the  value  of  group 
and  organizational  activities.  Family  members  were  encouraged  to 
become  active  in  group  activities  related  to  their  occupation, 
and  to  participate  in  organizations  that  would  Improve  their  community. 
As  a result,  many  of  the  fathers  of  funllies  in  the  experimental 
group  started  pa3rticipatlng  in  organizations  related  to  their 
occupations.  Similarly,  the  mothers  of  the  families  in  the  experi- 
mental group  started  participating  in  civic,  fraternal  and  other 
community  organizations . 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  educational  program  was  effective 
in  changing  the  social  attitude  of  some  disadvantaged  rural  adults 
toward  participation  in  community  and  job-related  organizations. 

Situation  and  Goals  of  Children 


Children,  twleve  years  of  age  and  older  who  lived  at  home, 
were  the  central  focus  of  the  KEDf  Educational  Program.  The 
researchers  hypothesized  that  the  attention  of  parents  could  be 
gained  by  helping  children  develop  realistic  eduoational  and 
occupational  plans.  3y  Involving  both  parents  and  children  in 
developing  educational  and  occupational  goals,  thd  family  had  a 
greater  chance  of  identifying  ways  to  accongplish  the  goals. 

The  occupational  orientation  segment  of  the  educational  program 
was  effective  in  helping  children  identify  the  job  they  desired 
for  a lifetime  career,  and  in  determining  the  training  required  for 
entry  into  their  chosen  occupation.  Many  of  the  participants  in 
the  experimental  group  realized  that  acceptable  jobs  could  be  obtained 
in  their  community  if  they  had  the  necessary  training. 

Bealizing  that  specialized  or  advanced  training  was  required  for 
many  of  the  jobs  desired,  participants  established  goaJls  for  the 
level  of  education  they  should  attain.  After  participating  in  the 
educational  program,  most  of  the  children  were  aware  xjif  ways  and'means 
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of  financing  the  training  or  education  they  desired. 

At  the  end  of  the  educational  program,  children  had  established 
goals  for  the  income  level  which  they  aspired  to  earn  as  adults. 

The  income  goals  appeared  to  be  realistic  in  light  of  the  educational 
and  occupational  goals  established  and  which,  if  accomplished,  would 
provide  a respectable  living  for  a family. 

Situation  and  Goals  of  the  Family 

Included  in  the  educational  program  was  a unit  of  instruction 
on  improving  the  family  income.  Avenues  for  improving  the  family's 
income  were  explored,  but  the  decision  as  to  which  altemative(s) 
would  be  adopted  was  the  responsibility  of  each  family. 

Participation  in  the  educational  program  seemed  to  make  family 
members  aware  of  their  poor  economic  situation,  and  severel 
.families  took  steps  to  mitigate  their  situation  by  having  additional 
family  members  secure  jobs.  Some  families  began  to  produce  or 
expanded  the  production  of  home-raised  products  that  could  be  used 
for  family  consumption.  Some  families  concentrated  on  managing  their 
meager  income  by  adopting  practices  such  as  keeping  record  of 
expenditures,  budgeting,  developing  shopping  lists  and  shopping  for 
good  buys,  and  reducing  or  eliminating  certain  non-essential 
expenditures . 

In  an  effort  to  improve  their  situation,  the  assistance  available 
through  various  public  agencies  in  the  community  was  recognised 
and  used  by  families  in  the  experimental  group.  In  addition  to 
obtaining  services  from  the  local  school,  families  utilised  the 
services  provided  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
employment  service  in  their  local  communities. 

The  Farm  Business 


As  a part  of  the  improvement  of  the  family's  economic  situa- 
tions, families  engaged  in  production  agriculture  were  encouraged 
to  increase  their  per  unit  production.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
establishduent  of  production  goals  and  the  adoption  of  recommended 
production  practices.  Farm  operators  ±n  the  experimental  group  tended 
to.  bave^sH^itly  highejr  yield  goals,  however,  the  length  of  time 
between  the  treatment  and  the  posttest  measure  was  insufficient  to 
identify  in^irovements  that  may  have  resulted. 

The  Ifome  and  Its  Surroundings 

Participation  in  the  educational  program  and  the  association 
with  people  in  the  community  encouraged  families  to  improve  their 
lining  environment.  Although  the  improvements  were  not  drastic, 
many  families  did  repair  or  remodel  at  least  some  part  of  their 
residence  and  acquired  better  furnishings.  A more  obvious 
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improvement  %ias  made  in  the  yard  and  surroundings.  The  change 
toward  having  a neat  and  orderly  yard  and  surroundings  was 
considered  a change  toward  re-entering  the  mainstream  of  community 
life. 

School  Grades  and  Attendance 


School  grades  as  well  as  attendance  in  school  were  considered 
to  s(xae  extent  measures  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  educational 
program  \diich  focused  on  the  development  of  the  potential  capabilities 
of  youth.  Although  there  was  no  significant  difference  between 
the  children  in  the  treatment  groups  regarding  school  grades  and 
attendance,  some  discoveries  were  made  \diich  should  be  considered. 

The  overall  grade  point  average  of  children  in  the  treatment  groups 
was  below  average  %diiie  the  grade  point  average  for  vocational 
courses  w&s  sli^tly  above  average.  This  finding  may  indicate  that 
children  from  disadvantaged  rural  families  were  motivated  and  worked 
harder  in  vocational  courses  because  they  could  associate  the 
development  of  salable  skills  with  the  improvement  of  their  economic 
situation. 

Children  in  the  treatment  groups  tended  to  be  absent  from 
school  approximately  two  weeks  per  year.  Causes  for  the  hi^  rate 
of  absenteeism  were  not  examined,  but  could  be  associated  with  the 
relevancy  of  the  school  to  the  needs  of  students  from  rural  dis- 
advantaged families, 

tfcrale  and  General  Ad,iustment  of  Family  Members 

Earlier  findings  in  this  study  showed  that  living  in  a rural 
environment,  lacking  the  necessities  of  life,  degenerates  an 
individual's  feeling  of  worth  in  his  home  and  community.  Adult 
family  members  who  cannot  perceive  methods  they  can  use  to  remove 
themselves  or  their  children  from  the  socially  and  econcxuically 
deprived  environment  will  frequently  be  poorly  adjusted  in  the  commun- 
ity and  exhibit  a low  morale. 

After  coo^leting  the  KEDf  Educational  Program,  participating 
adult  family  members  esdilbited  a significantly  better  morale  and 
general  adjustment  than  family  members  in  the  control  grouq>.  The 
improvement  in  general  adjustment  and  morale  indicated  that  family 
members  were  motivated  to  improve  their  situation,  or  at  least  had 
hopes  that  their  children  could  eventually  break  out  of  the  chains 
of  poverty. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  educational  program  was  effective 
in  improving  the  attitude  of  adult  family  members  toward  the  family, 
self-concept,  and  conanunity.  Positive  attitudes  and  a desire  for 
improvement  must  be  developed  before  disadvantaged  family  members 
will  take  stpes  to  change  their  existing  situation. 
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•Leisure  Time  Activities 


Earlier  in  this  study  it  was  concluded  that  the  leisure  time 
activities  of  disadvantaged  families  provided  for  few  valuable 
experiences  on  which  education,  motivation,  attitudes,  plans  and 
skills  could  be  built.  Therefore,  activities  that  couW.  be  performed 
during  the  leisure  time  of  family  mend>ers  to  keep  t^hem  mentally 
alert  and  motivated  were  included  as  a peu:t  of  the  educational 
program.  Some  adults  who  participated  in  the  educational  program 
tended, to  participate  more  in  leisure  time  activities  and  enjoy 
them  more  than  adults  not  receiving  the  treatment. 

Wants  and  Satisfactions 


It  was  concluded  earlier  in  this  study  that  rural  families 
were  dissatisfied  with  some  aspects  of  family  living.  Dissatisfac- 
tion is  frequently  a prerequisite  to  change,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
rural  disadvantaged,  hopefully,  change  would  result  in  an  improvement 
in  family  living.  Thus,  in  this  context,  dissatisfaction  could  be 
recognized  as  a motivational  force  for  disadvantaged  families  to 
strive  for  a more  desirable  way  cf  life. 

Although  not  statistically  significant,  families  \dio  partici- 
pated in  the  educational  program  felt  a slightly  higher' degree  Of 
.deprivatinn  than  families  who  received  no  treatment.  Thus,  the - 
increased  deprivation  felt  by  the' ek^jetlmental  families  mav  have  been 
the  cause  for  significant  improvements  in  the  home  add  surroundings 
that  were* made  by  the  experimental  group  families. 

This  finding  could  indicate  that  the  value  system  of  the 
disadvantaged  rural  families  had  shifted  slightly  from  an  orienta- 
tion towco'd  "things"  to  a concern  for  "people."  This  possible 
change  in  values  could  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  adult  family 
members  vdio  participated  in  the  educational  program  became  cognizant 
of  the-  educational  and  occupational  needs  of  their  children.  An 
orientation  change  from  "things"  to  "people"  mey  have  also  been 
encouraged  by  the  increased  social  involvement  among  family  mend>ers 
who  participated  in  the  educational  program. 

Community  Social  Behavior 

It  was  established  earlier  in  this  research  that  severely 
disadvantaged  families  had  a relatively  low  opinion  of  some  areas 
' of  social  behavior  that  existed  in  the  rural  area.  At  the  same 
time  they  had  a favorable  opinion  of^the  quality  of  certain  aspects 
of  rural  community  life.  The  negative  attitude  may  be  attributed 
to  the  lack  of  participation  in  community  activities  by  the  rural 
disadvantaged.  Since  deprived  adult' family  members  often 
limited  social  involvement  in  the  community,  they  may  see  consaunity 
groups  and  organizations  as  a threat  to  themselves  and  their 
families . 


The  educational  program  did  not  make  a significant  impact  on 
the  social  attitude  of  participants,  as  measured  by  the  Community 
Solidarity  Index  Schedule.  However,  a slight  improvement  was 
recognized  in  the  adults ' opinion  of  the  social  behavior  that 
existed  in  their  communities.  It  was  reported  earlier  that  the 
heeds  of  the  households  had  started  participating  in  group  and 
organizaticnal  activities  related  to  their"  Jobsj  €ittd  that  the  wives 
had  frequently  started  attending  various  community  activities. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  educational  program  was  effective 
in  uniting  families  with  mutual  values,  needs  and  desires,  and 
helping  them  discover  their  role  in  the  communi-cy.  Cohesiveness 
among  people  in  a coimnunity  increases  group  power  and  the  chances 
of  successfully  gaining  improvements  for  their  family  and  the 
community. 

Social  Status 


Bural  disadvantaged  people  commonly  associate  themselves  with 
the  lower  working  social  classes.  The  economic  and  social  deteriora-^ 
tion  has  in  effect  eliminated  the  higher  social  classes  from  the 
depressed  rural  areas.  Some  families,  who  in  the  past  may  have 
identified  with  the  higher  social  classes,  have  either  chosen  or 
been  forced  to  remain  in  the  deprived  rural  area.  These  families 
have  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  mai.astream  of  society. 

Within  the  short  duration  of  the  experimental  treatment,  changes 
in  the  families'  perceived  social  status  were  not  observed*  However, 
the  identification  of  alternatives  to  improve  economic  conditions 
and  the  involvement  of  family  members  in  social  activities  in  the 
community  may  serve  as  a starting  point  for  social  mobility.  The 
real  effectiveness  of  the  educational  program  may  not  lie  with  the 
present  families,  but  with  the  future  families  of  the  children  who 
were  recipients  of  the  experimental  treatment. 

Subjective  Ev8J.uation  by  Local  Coordinators 

Local  coordinators  reported  that  disadvantaged  families  were 
anti~social  and  suspicious  of  people  representing  formal  organizations 
at  first,  and  that  personalized  activities  were  essential  to  gain 
their  initial  cooperation  end  trust.  Most  of  the  families  responded 
favorably  to  the  interest  exhibited  in  them  by  the  local  educator. 

The  coordinators  granted  that  group  activities  gained  teacher  efficiency 
and  provided  valuable  social  activities  for  participating  families, 
but  that  individual  family  contacts  were  necessary  to  individualize 
instruction  and  to  encourage  families  to  take  action  to  improve 
their  situation. 

The  local  coordinators  expressed  a deep  personal  involvement 
with  families  and  stated  that  they  had  benefited  both  personally 
and  professionally  from  their  involvement.  Coordinators  were 


rewarded  for  their  efforts  when  they  observed  family  members 
establish  realistic  occupational  and  educational  goals;  saw  families 
steurt  attending  school  and  community  functions;  and  realized  that 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  family  had  been  in^roved  due  to 
better  business  or  family  economic  management,  or  that  mord  adequate 
or  supplemental  employment  had  been  secured. 

IMPLICATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


To  break  into  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  being  passed  from 
one  generation  to  another,  family  members  in  this  type  of  situation 
mast  bp  educated  to  the  point  where  they  can  compete  for  adequate 
employment  in  our  society.  Public  schools  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  opportunities  for  individuals  to  receive 
occupational  training  necessary  for  employment.  In  recent  years, 
the  need  to  adapt  educational  programs  to  the  needs  of  the  disad- 
vcuitaged  has  been  magnified.  However,  before  effective  programs 
can  be  developed,  it  is  nedessary  that  educators  understand  the 
potential  clientele  of  such  programs.  An  understanding  of  the 
severely  disadvantaged  family  members,  their  living  conditions,  and 
the  social  and  economic  problems  they  face  is^  necessary  to  plan 
programs  effectively  that  will  equip  youth  and  adults  for  the  world 
of  work. 

Extensive  educational  programs,  mass  media,  and  typical 
educational  activities  are  not  likely  to  reach  the  members  of  dis- 
advantaged rural  families.  Disadvantaged  families  are  distrustful 
of  educators  and  other  community  leaders  representing  formal  organ- 
izations. Thus,  it  is  essential  that  a local  educator  make  himself 
accepted  by  these  people  and  establish  rapport  with  family  members 
before  they  will  actively  participate  in  an  educational  program. 

In  addition  to  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  rural  disadvantaged, 
a local  educator  must  gather  data  that  can  be  used  in  planning 
educational  activities  to  meet  the  needs  of  family  members  and  in 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  Rural  disadvantaged 
children  and  adults  have  different  social,  economic,^ cultural,  and 
personal  experiences  both  prior  to  formal  education  and  in  the 
classroom  than  their  more  advanced  a^e-mates.  The  coordinator  of 
an  educational  program  must  understand  the  student,  his  home  and 
family  experiences  in  order  to  make  educational  activities  relevant 
to  the  severely  disadvantaged. 

Since  a majority  of  the  rural  disadvantaged  families  live  on 
farms  in  isolated  areas,  educational  programs  should  concentrate 
not  only  on  improving  the  economic  level  of  family  living,  but 
also  give  attention  to  the  social  needs  of  family  members.  Activities 
that  encourage  family  members  to  participate  in  group  and  community 
activities  are  necessary  to  bririg  severely  disadvantaged  families 
back  into  the  mainstream  of  community  life.  Family  members  need 


to  leam  to  utilize  community  services  that  will  help  meet  family 
needs  and  assist  them  in  improving  their  present  situation.  Youth 
and  adults  alike  need  to  be  aware  of  the  educational  and  employment 
opportunities  available  that  may  serve  as  avenues  to  adequate 
employment  and  improve  the  economic  conditions  of  the  family. 
Educational  programs  designed  for  the  rural  disadvantaged  should  be 
directed  toward  acquainting  persons  with  the  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions^ in  the  community  that  can  benefit  the  whole  family  or 
individual  members* 

Severely  disadvantaged  families  are  commonly  large  and  striving 
to  survive  on  very  modest  inccmies.  However,  with  some  assistance 
in  financial  management,  and  evaluation  and  redirection  of  family 
goals,  families  may  develop  budgets  that  will  improve  their  economic 
situation,  thder standing  the  wise  use  of  credit  may  allow  families 
engaged  in  farming  and  other  businesses  to  expand  their  business 
to  improve  efficiency  and  result  in  increased  family  income. 

Vocationally  oriented  educational  programs  must  be  tied  to  the 
needs,  interest,  and  experiences  of  the  clientele.  Educators  must 
plan  educationeU.  activities  that  will  build  upon  experiences  of  the 
individual,  many  of  which  are  unique  to  the  rural  disadvantaged. 

Adult  members  of  disadvantaged  families  realized  that  their 
employment  opportunities  are  limited  because  of  their  lack  of 
education.  Parents  expressed  a deep  concern  for  their  children  and 
their  future.  They  wanted  their  children  to  stay  in  school  and 
prepare  for  an  occupation  that  will  afford  them  a more  desirable 
way  of  life.  By  demonstrating  a sincere  concern  for  the  children  of 
the  rm^al  disadvantaged,  a local  educator  shares  a mutual  interest 
with  parents  that  may  be  valuable  in  gaining  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  adult  family  members.  Educacional  activities  based  around 
career .choice  for  children,  education  and  training  required  for  Job 
entry,  and  sources  of  occupational  training  serve  effectively  in 
gAkilng  the  attention  of  both  children  and  adults. 

Rural  youth  are  frequently  competing  with  urban  youth  when  they 
seek  Jobs.  Without  entry  qualifications,  a rural  youth  has  an 
obvious  employment  handicap.  Youth  must  be  encouraged  to  enroll 
in  training  programs  at  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels 
that  will  equip  them  with  skills  that  will  nake  them  appealing 
to  prospective  employers.  R*e-vocational  education  activities  should 
be  developed  that  will  make  students  and  their  parents  aware  of  the 
Jobs  that  are  available  and  the  occupational  training  needed  to 
gain  entry  into  these  Jobs . 

The  HEDY  Educational  l^ogram,  which  focused  on  the  needs  of 
youth,  served  effectively  as  a vehicle  to  reach  a small  segment  of 
the  disadvantaged  rural  families  in  Illinois.  The  warm  response 
given  by  the  majority  of  participating  families  to  the  sincere  interest 
shown  in  them  by  the  local  educator  indicated  that  rural  disadvantaged 
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families  wanted  and  needed  assistance.  With  proper  motivation  and 
a personalized  educational  program,  many  rtiral  disadvantaged  family 
members  may  establish  realistic  educational  and  occupational  goals 
and  take  action  to  accomplish  these  goals  as  a means  of  breaking 
out  of  the  chains  of  poverty. 

Based  on*!the  findings  of  this  study,  the  following  statements 
appear  worthy  of  consideration  by  educators  and  others  who  are 
responsible  for  developing  educational  and  community  action  programs 
for  the  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged: 

1.  Socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  families  can  be 
identified  in  a geographical  area,  their  characteristics 
and  needs  determined,  and  educational  programs  developed 
that  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  individuals. 

2.  When  teaching  adults  and  children  who  are  disadvantaged, 
the  educator  should  plan  a program  that  gives  primary 
attention  to  the  needs  of  his  students , 

3.  The  formerly  unreachable  severely  disadvantaged  families 
can  be  motivated  to  improve  their  social  and  economic 
situation  through  a sincere  interest  in  the  future  of 
their  children, 

4.  Educational  programs  that  will  acquaint  the  disadvantaged 
with  the  world  of  work,  jobs  available,  nature  of  the  work, 
and  training  required,  ere  needed  by  children  and  parents 
alike . 

The  disadvantaged  can  be  motivated  by  the  use  of  "goal 
seeking"  techniques;  however,  the  goals  must  be  molecular 
and  not  global  in  nature. 

6.  Disadvantaged  people  are  aware  of  their  problems,  but 
desperately  need  a systmiMitic  approach  to  their  solution, 

7,  Effective  education  for  the  disadvantaged  requires  per- 
sonalized instruction.  Individuals  living  in  a depressed 
area  require  constant  reinforcements  if  they  are  to  continue 
action  to  accomplish  goals  established  and  improve  their 
situr.tion . 

8f  Since  some  families  cherish  living  in  the  rural  environ- 
ment, upgrading  and  retraining  for  adults  mmt  be  provided 
for  occupations  available  within  the  community. 

9*  The  needs  of  disadvantaged  families  make  them  very  responsive 

•*  to  education  related  to  family  financial  management,  family 
goals,  and  the  choice-making  process  as  it  pertains  to 
consumer  goods  and  services. 
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10.  The  vocationally  oriented,  family  centered  educational 
Ift’Ogram  developed  and  evaluated  in  this  research  la’oject 
has  potential  use,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  that  have  a concentration  of  disadvantaged 
families . 
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APPENDIX  A:  MEMORAtTDUM  OF  UNDEhSTANDING 


Memorandum  of  Understanding 

The  KEinr  Educational  Program  is  an  attend  to  develop  human  resources 
through  a vocationally  oriented  educational  program  for  families  in 
rural  areas.  The  program,  through  an  adult  education,  family  centered 
approach  focuses  upon  three  areas;  (l)  youth  and  career  choices, 

(2)  family  financial  management  and  (3)  improvement  of  family  income. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  this  program  conducted  on  a pilot  basis,  in 
Illinois  schools  to  help  evaluate  its  effectiveness. 
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The  agrees  to  cooperate  with  the 

(name  of  school) 

Agtiicultural  Education  Division,  University  of  Illinois  in  devel- 

oping  and  evaluating  the  KECy  Educational  H^>gram.  It  is  recognized 

that  the  program  will  be  offered  as  part  of  the  school  sponsored 

adult  education  program  and  as  such  will  not  be  known  as  a "University 

Project."  The  school  recognizes  that  the  conduct'  of  this  program  will 

be  ^art  of adult  education 

(Name  of  teacher) 

activities . 

The  school  agrees  to  make  available  to  Agricultural  Education  Division 
staff  members  appropriate  information  from  student  records  needed  in 
the  conduct  and  evaluation  of  the  KECy  Educational  Program.  Data 
collection  and  analysis  will  be  done  by  Agricultural  Education 
Division  staff  and  no  significant  local  school  staff  time  input  will 
be  involved. 

The  Agricultural  Education  Division  agrees  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
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school  and  the  local  HEU3T  Educational  Urogram  coordinator.  This 
euBslstance  will  Include  source  units,  teaching  plans,  selected  audio- 
visual aids,  and  evaluations  of  data  collected.  In  addition. 
Agricultural  Education  Division  staff  members  will  consult  with  the 
local  BFDY  coordinator,  provide  training  sessions  for  him  and  other- 
wise work  closely  with  him  during  the  duration  of  the  educational 
program.  The  school  will  be  furnished  copies  of  all  published 
reports  relating  to  the  program. 

The  Agricultural  Education  Division  will  reimburse  the  local  coordina- 
tor up  uo  $100  per  month  for  each  month  he  works  in  the  program.* * 

It  is  anticipated  that  twenty  to  thirty  hours  per  month  will  be 
required  to  conduct  the  program.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  program 
will  be  concluded  on  or  about  Me^t  31 9 19^9 > 

The  Agricultural  Education  Division  reserves  the  right  to  terminate 

its  activities  in  the  program  upon  giving  suitable  notice  to  the 

local  coordinator  and  the  school.  The  

(name  of  school} 

reserves  the  right  to  terminate  its  activities  in  the  program  upon 

giving  Suitable  notice  to  the  Agricultural  Education  Division. 

For  the  For  the  Agricultural  Education  Div. 

(name  of  school)  Ifaiversity  of  Illinois 

(name  and  title  of  school  admin. ^ Lloyd  J.  Phipps,  Director 

Rroject  REDy 

(name  of  local  REDf  coordinator)  (Data) 

* Dependent  upon  the  future  availability  of  funds  for  the  project. 


APPENDIX  B:  IMTERVIEWER^S  MIVNUUi 


PROJECT  REDI  IKTEBVIEHER'S  MANUAL 
IMTRODllCTION  TO  IMTERVIEHER 


The  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Division.  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champalgn,  Is  conducting  this  4tudy  known  as 
P^ject  REDI.  We  are  Interested  In  studying  (l)  rural  education 
at  the  adult  and  high  school  level  and  (^)  the  needs  of  youth  who 
live  In  rural  areas. 

This  study  will  provide  Information  that  will  help  in  the 
Improvement  of  educational  programs  in  rural  areas  for  both  adult 
and  high  school  pupils.  You  are  involved  In  the  collection  of 
Information  that  will  tell  us  stu:h  things  as  where  people  work, 
where  they  have  lived,  where  children  go  when  they  leave^home, 
and  the  opinions  people  have  about  certain  things. 

You  are  being  asked  to  collect  Information  from  selected  families. 
Forms  will  be  completed  for  each  family  you  interview.  The  Family 
Data  Record  and  other  forms  will  be  filled  out  for  each  family 
following  procedures  that  will  be  outlined. 

You  are  to  contact  each  of  the  families  assigned  to  you.  In 
the  event  you  cannot  make  contact  with  a family  or  a family  is  not 
willing  to  cooperate,  you  will  be  assigned  another  family.  We  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain  information  from  all  the  families 
originally  assigned  to  you. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  INTRODUCTION  TO  FAMILY 


Interviewer  Introduce  yourself.  Say:  "Good  morning  (or  good 

evening)  > I am  7 I am  working  for  the  University 

of  Illinois,  Agricultural  Edtu:ation  Division. 

Check  name  of  family.  Say  either:  "Are  you  Mr. 

or  Mrs.  ,"  or  "is  this  the  residence?" 

Then  say:  "Are  you  the  head  of  the  household^"  If  the  head  of  the 
household  is  not  home,  say:  "When  could  I see  Mr.  or  Mrs-  or 
Miss.  ? (Make  an  appointment) 

head  of  household 

Purpose  of  contact.  Say:  The  staff  of  the  University  of 

Illinois,  Agricultural  Education  Division  is  working  on  a research 
project  ^ich  will  help  them  design  a better  high  school  and  adult 
education  program  for  people  living  in  rural  areas. 

Your  family  has  been  randomly  selected  to  assist.  We  would 
like  to  ask  your  opinion  on  a few  questions . It  will  take  approximately 
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one  hour  of  your  time  for  me  to  obtain  the  information  that  is  needed. 
I will  keep  the  information  you  give  me  confidential.  The  answers 
will  not  be  reported  for  an  individual  family.  Will  you  be  willing 
to  cooperate  with  us?"  If  the  answer  is  yes,  say,  "Would  you  like 
to  begin  now  or  arrat^e  for  another  time?"  If  the  answer  is  yes* 
begin  survey.  If  not,  arrange  for  an  appointment. 

If  the  person  being  interviewed  asks  what  kind  of  information 
you  want  to  collect,  answer,  "We  will  need  information  about  your 
family  such  as  their  ages,  names,  where  they  work,  and  so  forth. 

We  will  also  like  the  head  of  the  household  to  answer  some  questions 
about  (give  brief  description  of  instruments)."  (The  directions 
for  administering  each  instrument  contain  statements  describing 
the  type  of  information  to  be  collected.) 

DEPPranOK  OF  TERMS  ■ 


Family  - is  defined,  for  the  purposes  of  this  research,  as 
follows : 


1.  Two  or  more  individuals  related  by  blood,  marriage  or 
adoption  who  live  together  in  the'  same  household. 


Examples  of  family  units: 


a.  Father,  mother,  children 

b.  Father,  mother,  daughter, 
son-in-law' 

c.  Grandmother,  grandson 

d.  Tkicle,  aunt,  nephew 

e.  Sister,  sister 


2.  An  adult  living  alone  in  a household. 


Examples:  a.  Widow 

b . Bachelor 


iMBediatf*  family  members  - Persons  who  are  closely  related  by 
blood,  maxTiage  or  adoption  to  u femily.  See  definition  of  family. 


Head  of  household  - Person  who  makes  the  major  final  decisions 
in  a family. 

^usehold  - A family  unit,  see  definition  of.fsmily. 

Residence  - The  house  or  home  occupied  by  a family. 

Unit  Of  re^idfangfi  An  apartment  or  house  occupied  by  a family. 

Occuiaation  - The  Job  held  during  the  week  for  which  employment 
status  was  reported.  For  persons  employed  at  two  or  more  Jobs, 
consider  the  Job  at  which  the- person  worked  the  greatest  numbef  of  hours 
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Total  family  income  - The  combined  income  of  all  family  members 
living  in  a household. 

Condition  of  residence 


Excellent  - A residence  which  has  very  few  defects. 

Good  - A residence  which  has  a few  defects  of  the  type  which 
may  be  corrected  during  regular  maintenance. 

F&ir  - A residence  which  has  many  defects  of  the  type  which 
may  require  major  repairs. 

Poor  - A residence  which  has  many  major  defects  which  would 
be  difficult  to  correct  through  maintenance  or  major 
repair . 


Comnercial  Farm  - A farm  which  produces  products  for  the  market 
and  contributes  the  majority  of  the  family's  income. 

Part-time  Farm  - A farm  which  contributes  less  than  half  of  the 
farm  operator's  income. 

Met  Income  - The  amount  of  money  available  to  live  on  after 
business  expenses  have  been  paid  and  before  money  for  dependents 
are  deducted. 

Income  Ranges  • When  an  accurate  estimate  of  family  income 
cannot  be  obtained,  one  of  the  following  ranges  should  be  used; 


Under 

$3,001-6,000 
$6,001-9,000 
$9,001-12,000 
over  $12,000 


Age  RanAes  - When  an  accurate  age  of  an  individual  cannot  be 
obtained,  one  of  the  following  ranges  should  be  used; 


0-  5 years  old 


30-35 

35-^0 

40-45 

45-50 

50-55 

55-60 

60-65 


5-10 

1O-15 

15-20 

20-25 

25-30 


75-80 

80-85 

85-90 

Over  90 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  FAMILY  DATA  RECORD 


Introducing  Test 

Interviewer:  Explain  the  Family  Data  Record  to  the  head  of 

household  by  saying:  "This  is  a survey  that  is  being  given  to  a 

sample  of  families.  The  survey  contains  questions  to  help  us  find 
out  sizes  of  families^  and  where  people  have  lived.  The  information 
will  be  kept  confidential.  The  answers  will  be  reported  as  averages 
for  a large  geOgra|hical  area  and  not  for  an  individual  family." 

"The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  give  us  some  information 
needed  in  developing  better  high  school  and  adult  education  programs 
for  people  living  in  rural  areas." 

Procedure  for  Obtaining  Data 

You  will  collect  the  data  by  directing  an  appropriate  question 
concesming  each  statement  on  the  Family  Data  Record  toward  the  head 
of  household^  or  by  personeJ.  observation. 

Interviewer:  Say:  "In  completing  the  survey  form^  I would  like 

you  to  answer  these  questions  as  correctly  as  possible." 

Note:  If  the  person  being  interviewed  does  not  wish  to  answer 

a particular  question^  the  interviewer  should  go  to  the  next  question. 

ITocedure  for  Mkklng  Entries  on  Form 

Ii^terviewer : Make  entries  on  form.  Do  not  give  interviewee 

a copy  of  the  form  unless  he  or  she  insists. 

Step  1.  Fill  in  the  information  on  top  of  the  first  page. 

Some  of  the  information  will  have  been  entered  on  the  form  by  the 
jptroject  staff. 

Step  2.  Section  I-A.  Complete  this  section  by  personal  observa- 
tion immediately  after  the  interviewL  Observe  the  residence  so  you 
can  answer  these  questions^  (See  Step  13).  Place  an  X in  '^he 
appropriate  spaces.  If  "other"  is  checked  for  any  question^  write  a 
description. 

Step  3.  Section  I-B.  Place  an  X (or  a numiber  if  required)  in 
the  appropriate  blanks. 

For  Question  complete  the  first  part  for  a #amily  which 
"owns"  the  residence.  Fill  in  the  second  part  of  this  question  for 
a family  "rents"  the  residence.  The  estimated  value  of  "rent" 

should  be  included  if  che  residence  is  furnished  as  part  of  a farm 
tenancy  agreement.  If  other  is  checked  for  any  ^uestion^  write  a 
description. 
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step  4.  Section  I-C.  Complete  this  section  only  if  the  residence 
is  pert  of  an  operating  part-time  or  connercial  farm  business. 

(Skip  to  Section  II  if  not  a farm  business.)  Place  an  X in  the  correct 
blanks.  If  "other"  is  checked^  write  a description. 

Step  5.  Section  H.  The  first  part  of  C^uestion  1 should 
indicate  the  number  of  family  members  idio  contribute  $^00  or  more 
of  cash  income  to  the  family.  The  second  part  of  this  question  should 
indicate  the  mmtber  of  family  members  who  contribute » through  unpaid 
family  labor  > an  equivalent  of  at  least  $^00  to  the  welfare  of  the 
family.  This  would  always  include  the  homemaker.  For  a commercial 
farm»  all  children  over  12  years  of  age  idio  are  performing  work  on 
the  farm  will  <.lways  be  included. 

If  non-farm  or  part-time  farm»  determine  idio  falls  in  this 
category. 

(Ration  3 should  be  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  total  net 
family  Income  for  the  year.  This  would  be  the  money  the  family  has 
to  pay  iazes»  buy  food,  buy  clothing*  for  entertainment,  for  rent 
or  moid;gage  payments  a^  the  like.  It  Is  the  amount  of  money  after 
business  expenses  are  deducted  and  before  dependents  are  deducted. 

If  a figure  cannot  be  obtained,  a racge  should  be  established  using  the 
following  table  as  a guide; 

Ikider  $3*000 
$3*001  to  $6,000 
$6,001  to  $9*000 
$9*001  to  $12,000 
Over  $12,000 

Question  4 should  indicate  the  mmft>er  of  family  members  receiving 
the  assistance.  One  family  member  may  receive  more  than  one  of  the 
items  listed  and  should  be  identified  with  each  appropriate  item. 

Step  6.  Section  HI.  Complete  this  section  by  filllngiln 
the  appropriate  information  and  checking  the  correct  spaces.  NOTE: 
Complete  Question  1 on  the  basis  of  your  observation,  do  not  ask 
the  interviewee. 

Step  7.  Section  IV-A.  Complete  this  section  by  writing  in 
the  correct  figures.  The  sin  of  Questions  2 3 should  equal  the 

figure  in  Question  1.  Also,  the  ninber  of  names  listed  on  page  ^ 
(Section  IV-B)  should  eoual  the  figure  in  Question  2.  The  number  of 
nasma  listed  on  page  9 (Section  V)  should  equal  the  figure  in 
Question  3> 

Step  8.  Section  IV-B.  List  the  names  of  the  family  meidaers 
living  at  home.  Include  child'  idu>  are  in  college  but  still 
considered  as  part  of  the  family  Servicemen  would  be  listed  on 
page  9.  (Check  number  of  names  listed  against  Section  IV-A,  2). 
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step  9,  Section  IV-C  and  D.  Compete  these  sections  by  filling 
in  the  appropriate  inforaation.  Cosqplete  each  colum  before  luving 
to  the  next.  (For  exanple,  deteraine  the  ages  for  all  nenibers 
listed  before  going  to  **Place  of  birth.”  Accjrate  ages  should  be 
obtained.  If  there  is  a problem  in  obtaining  the  accurate  age  of 
a family  menber,  use  an  appropriate  range  from  the  following  table: 


0-  9 years  old 

30-35 

60-6$ 

$-10 

35-*tO 

6$-70 

10-1$ 

70-75 

l$-20 

45-50 

75-flO 

20-2$ 

50-55 

80-8$ 

25-30 

55-60 

8$-90 
Over  90 

The  ^Relationship  to  the  head  of  the  house”  should  be  recorded 
as  husbapd,  wife,  daughter,  step-son,  step-daughter  and  so 
^bttb-  If  the  household  makepp  is  not  the  traditional  family  unit, 
record  4he  appropriate  titles. 

The  ”Hiad>er  of  years  lived  in  the  household”  refers  to  the 
niHher  of  years  the  couple  have  been  married.  For  other  family 
units  it  would  be  the  number  of  years  the  adults  have  lived  together 
as  a unit.  For  progeny,  the  mmber  of  years  would  be  how  long  each 
child  has  lived  in  the  present  family  unit  (their  ages  in  most 
cases). 

"fears  of  school  completed”  should  indicate  the  last  full  year 
completed.  (For  example,  6,  12,  lU,  20) 

Step  10.  Section  IV-R.  ”^sent  occupation”  should  be  listed 
for  all  family  members-  For  children  in  school,  indicate  if  elemen- 
tary school.  Junior  high  school,  high  school,  U year  college,  2 
year  Junior  college  (trsnsfer  program),  2 year  Junior  college 
(vocational-technicallprogram) , other  vocational-technical  colleges. 
Also,  note  if  children  are  ”pre-school.” 

* 

"Previons  occopation”  should  indicate  what  the  individual 
was  doing  Just  prior  to  banning  in  the  ”present  occopation.” 

For  a person  who  entered  the  present  occupation  from  schohl,  it  would 
be  a school  category.  (For  example,  a farmer  who  began  farming 
years  ago  after  flnishii^  high  school  would  have  a ”previous 
occupation”  of  ”high  scbohl,”  a woman  irtio  is  now  a secretary  could 
have  had  a ”previous  occopation”  of  "homemakeE.”)  Children  idio 
are  full  time  in  school  would  not  have  a previous  occopation  unless 
they  had  worked  full  time  for  a period  of  at  least  six  months  before 
continuing  their  education. 

"fears  jerked  in  present  occupation”  Should  be  completed  for 
all  persons  except  those  individuals  listed  as  in  school,  "fears 
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worked  in  previous  occupation"  should  be  completed  for  all  persons 
having  a previous  occupation  other  than  school. 

"Miles  to  present  job"  should  be  completed  for  all  persons 
not  in  school. 

Step  11.  Section  IV-F.  "Number  of  years  since  family  last 
moved"  stould  be  the  same  for  all  family  members,  "l^evious  home 
(family)  address"  should  also  be  the  same  for  all  family  members. 
"Years  lived  at  previous  home  address"  will  usually  be  the  same 
for  the  adult  family  members » but  will  need  to  be  calculated  for 
children  as  it  iiay  depend  upon  their  ages.  "Where  lived  most  of 
childhood"  could  vary  for  family  members. 

Step  Ig.  Section  V.  This  would  usually  include  a spouse, 
and/or  children  ^o  are  not  living  in  the  family  unit.  For  family 
units  that  are  of  a different  makeup,  the  titles  can  vary.  (Check 
the  number  of  names  listed  against  Section  IV*A,  3.)  "Age"  should 
be  listed  as  accurately  as  possible.  If  necessary,  use  the  same 
table  of  ranges  listed  in  Section  IV-C.  "Present  Occupation”  would 
be  listed  for  each  person.  "Years  away  from  household"  should 
be  completed  for  each  family  member  listed.  "Years  of  education 
completed”  should  indicate  last  full  year  of  schooling. 

Step  13.  After  leaving  the  residence,  complete  Section  I-A 
and  check  to  see  if  all  sectiotis  of  the  instrument  have  been  completed 
correctly. 
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IgRBCTIOWS  FOR  COMPLETIHG  gCABDftRDIZED  IBSTRlICtlTS 
WAHTS  AND  SATISFACTIOII  SCALE 


I Introducing  Teat 

I Intexvleifer:  You  should  have  tw>  copies  of  the  Wants  and 

I SL*iisfaction  Scale*  You  should  give  one  copy  to  the  person  being 

[ interviewed  and  say:  *'This  scale  consists  of  a niaoiber  of  items  that 

I are  desired  by  most  people.  We  would  like  you  to  Indicate  how  you 

j feel  toward  each  of  these  items. 

Directions  for  Administering  Test 

Interviewer:  Say:  "Look  at  each  item  listed  on  the  scale. 

I As  I read;  each  item,  I would  like  you  to  tell  me  whether  or  not  you 

(l)  have  the  item  or  if  the  item  Is  available  or  (2)  do  not  have  the 
item,  but  would  like  to  have  the  item  or  (3)  would  like  better  quadity 
or  (4)  would  like  greater  quantity." 

Pause  at  this  point  cutd  answer  any  questions. 

Directions  for  Recording  Answers 

The  responses  will  be  recorded  on  the  instrument  by  you. 

Write  the  family  name  in  the  upper  left  hand  comer  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  in  Group  1.  If  "0"  is  circled 
in  Group  1,  then  proceed  to  Group  2 and  A total  of  three  answers 
can  be  obbcdned  in  this  case.  When  a "2"  is  circled  in  Group  1, 
the  question  Is  completed  and  you  can  proceed  to  the  next  item  on  the 
list.  Only  one  answer  can  be  obtained  in  this  case. 

Identify  the  item  and  then  ask,  "Do  you  now  have  the  item  or  is 
it  available?  If  the  answer  is  "yes,"  circle  the  0 in  Group  1. 

You  will  then  ask  two  quest icms.  Ask  "Would  you  like  better  quality?" 
If  the  answer  is  "yes,"  circle  the  1 in  Group  3<  Proceed  to  the 
next  it«B  on  the  list  and  repeat  the  procddure. 

If  the  answer  to  the  first  question  "Do  you  now  have  this  item 
or  is  it  available?  I£  a "no,"  circle  the  2 in  Group  1 and  no  more 
questions  need  be  asked  about  this  item.  Proceed  to  the  next  item  ^ 
in  the  list  and  repeat  the  procedure. 

If  a person  says  "I  do  not  have  it,  and  I do  not  want  it," 
leave  all  groups  blank  and  proceed  to  the  next  item. 
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GORDON  OCCUPATIONAL  CHECK  LIST 


Introducing  Test 

Intervierwer:  You  should  have  two  copies  of  the  Gordon  Occupa- 

tional Check  list . Give  one  copy  to  the  person  being  interviewed 
and  say;  'This  form  includes  a list  of  activities  that  are  performed 
in  di^erent  Jobs  and  a list  of  questions  concerning  your  occujpation. 
After  completion)  the  form  will  give  us  an  idea  concerning  the  kind 
of  work  or  Job  you  prefer." 

Directions  for  Administering 

Interviewer:  Answers  will  be  recorded  by  you  on  the  Instriment. 
Fill  in  the  family  name.  Give  the  following  directions. 

Step  1.  Ssqr:  "Look  at  llie  list  of  activities.  As  I read  the 

the  list  of  activities)  I %rould  like  you  to  tell  me  which  ones  you 
would  like  to  do  as  pa^  of  regular)  full-time  employment.  If  an 
activity  requires  training  that  you  have  not  had)  decide  idiether  you 
would  like  to  perform  the  activity  if  you  had  the  training."  Pause 
at  this  point  and  answer  any  questions. 

Step  2.  After  completing  Step  1)  you  should  say:  "l  am 

going  to  read  the  activities  you  preferred  to  do  as  part  of  your 
fuU-tinm  employment.  I would  like  you  to  tell  me  which  of  these 
you  would  most  like  to  do.  Pause  at  this  point  and  answer  any 
questions . 

Step  3.  Say;  "I  would  like  you  to  answer  the  following  questions. 
Then  you  should  read  the  questions  on  page  5 and  6 and  record  the 
answers.  Pause  at  this  point  and  cmswer  any  questions. 

Directions  for  Recording  Answers 

Step  1.  Underline  the  activities  preferred  as  part  of  full 
time  employment  by  the  person  being  interviewed. 

Step  2.  Circle  the  numiber  of  the  activities  the  person  being 
interviewed  preferred  to  do  the  very  most. 

Step  3.  Record  the  answer  for  each  of  the  k parts  of  the 
questions  on  Page  5 and  for  each  part  of  each  question  on  Page  6 
in  the  spaces  provided.  Be  sure  to  ask  each  part  of  each  question 
on  Pages  5 and  6. 

Note;  You  should  adapt  the  questions  on  page  5 and  6 to  fit  the 
person  being  interviewed*  The  questions  are  stated  in  terms  of  high 
school  students.  For  example)  if  an  elderly  man  or  woman  is  being 
intemriewqd)  the  first  part  of  (Question  1 on  Page  5 could  better  be 
asked  as  follows; 


”lf  you  were  starting  over  and  could  get  the  ptroper  training, 
what  kind  of  job  would  you  choose  as  your  lifers  work?'* 

COMMUNITY  SOLIBARITY  INDEX  SCHEDULE 


Introducing  Test 

Interviewer:  You  should  have  two  copies  of  the  Conmunity 

Solidarity  Index  Schedule.  You  should  give  one  copy  of  the  schedule 
to  the  person  being  interviewed  and  say:  '*This  schedule  consists 

of  a number  of  statements  that  may  or  may  not  apply  to  this  conmunity. 
The  purpose  of  this  schedule  is  to  see  how  different  people  feel 
about  the  community  in  general." 

Directions  for  Administering 

Interviewer:  Say:  "Look  at  the  list  of  statements*  As  I 
read  each  statement,  I would  like  you  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  how 
the  statement  relates  to  the  community  - either  (l)  Vsry  true  or 
(2)  True  or  (3)  Undecided  or  (4)  Untrue  or  (?)  Definitely  untrue. 
Think  of  each  Statement  as  it  relates  to  this  entire  conmunity 
both  in  town  and  on  neighboring  fanns." 

Pause  at  this  point  and  answer  any  questions,  then  begin  admin- 
istering  the  instruments. 

Directions  for  Recording  Answers 

Ihterviewer:  The  responses  will  be  recorded  on  the  instrument 
by  you.  Write  the  family  name  in  the  upper  left  band  corner  of  the 
instrument . 


MINNESOTA  SURVEY  OF  OPINION 


Introducing  Test 

Interviewer:  You  should  have  two  copies  of  Minnesota  Survey  of 
Opinion.  You  should  give  one  copy  of  the  survey  to  the  person  being 
interviewed  and  say:  "This  survey  contains  a number  of  statements 

about  which  there  Is  no  general  agreement.  People  differ  widely 
in  the  way  they  feel  about  each  item.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong 
answers. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  find  out  how  different  people 
feel  about  each  item." 
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Directions  for  Administering 


Interviewer : Say:  "Look  at  the  list  of  statements  on  the  surv^* 

form.  As  I read  each  statement,  I would  like  you  to  tell  me  idiether 
or  not  you  (l)  strongly  agree  with  the  statement  or  (2)  agree  with 
the  statement  or  (3)  undecided  about  the  statement  or  (4)  disagree  with 
the  statement  or  (5)  strongly  disagree  with  the  statement.  Give 
me  the  answer  that  best  expresses  your  feeling  about  the  statement. 
Wherever  possible,  let  your  own  personal  experience  determine  your 
answer."  Bause  at  this  point  and  answer  any  questions,  then  begin 
administering  the  instrument. 

Directions  for  Recording  Anawera 

Interviewer:  You  will  record  the  responses  on  the  instrument. 

Write  the  family  name  in  the  upper  left  hand  comer  of  the  instrument. 

SIHS  SCI  OCCUIATIOMAL  BATING  SCALE 


Introducing  Test 

Interviewer:  You  should  have  two  copies  of  Siris  SCI  Occupa- 

tional Bating  Scale.  You  should  give  one  copy  of  the  scale  to  the 
person  being  interviewed  and  say:  "On  the  sheet  you  have  is  a list 

of  different  occupations."  The  interviewer  should  read  two  or  three 
of  the  occupations  aloud  and  then  say:  "What  ve  wazit  is  your  opinion 

as  to  bow  you  would  rate  people  in  these  different  occiqpati(ms." 

Directions  foj  Administering  Test 

Interviewer:  Say:  "Look  at  the  list  of  occupations  on  the 

sheet.  As  I read  an  occupation,  I would  like  you  to  tell  me  Whether 
or  not  ’,'ou  feel  that  people  in  this  occupation  (l)  are  at  the 
same  level  as  you  and  your  family,  or  (2)  are  at  a higher  level  than 
you  and  your  family,  or  (3)  are  at  a lower  level  than  you  and  your 
family,  or  (4)  that  you  are  not  familiar  enough  with  the  occupation 
to  be  sure  of  your  answer  or  that  you  do  not  care  to  answer  regarding 
this  occupation.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  All  we  want 
is  your  opinion."  Pause  and  answer  any  questions  at  this  point, 
then  begin  administering  the  instrument. 

Directions  for  Becording  Answers 

Interviewer:  You  will  record  the  responses  on  the  instrument. 

Write  the  family  name  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  instrument. 
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YOUR  LEISURE  TIME  ACTIVITIES 


Introducing  Test 

Interviewer:  You  should  have  two  copies  of  Your  Leisure  Time 
Activities.  You  should  give  one  copy  to  the  person  being  interviewed 
and  say:  "This  is  a list  of  activities  in  idiich  one  may  spend  his 

leisure  time.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  give  us  an  idea  of  how 
different  people  spend  their  leisure  time  and  how  well  they  enjoy 
these  activities. 

Directions  for  Administering  Test 

The  Leisure  Time  Activities  has  two  parts.  The  first  part 
Should  be  con^eted  before  going  to  the  second  part. 

Directions  for  first  part;  How  Often  Do  You  Do  These  Things. 

Interviewer:  Say:  "Look  at  the  list  of  activities.  As  I read 

each  activity^  I would  like  you  to  tell  me  how  often  you  do  these: 
Either  (1)  Never  (2)  Rarely  (3)  Occasionally  (4)  Fairly  often  or 
(^)  Frequently."  Bause  at  this  point  and  answer  any  questions > 
then  begin  administering  the  instrument. 

Directions  for  the  second  part;  How  Well  Do  You  Like  These  Things. 

Interviewer;:  Say:  "Look  at  the  list  of  activities  once  more. 

As  X read  each  activity^  X would  like  for  you  to  tell  me  how  well 
you  like  these  things:  either  you  (1)  dislike  the  activity  very 

much)  {2)  dislike  the  activity  (3)  feel  indifferent  (4)  like  the 
activity  or  (5)  like  the  activity  very  much.  For  activities  you 
have  never  done>  do  not  give  a response."  Bause  at  this  point  and 
answer  any  qaehtions>  then  begin  sidmlhi^teting  the  Inttrumeht. 

Directions  for  Recording  Angw^rg 

Interviewer:  You  will  record  the  responses  on  the  instrument. 
Write  the  family  name  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  instrument. 
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PITvBi^TIONS  FOR  COMPLETIHG  IMTERVIEW  SCHEDULES 


Introducing  Interview  Schedules 

Six  interview  schedules  will  be  used  to  collect  data  from  each 
family.  Interview  Schedule  Number  ^ will  be  used  only  for  farm 
families  and  other  families  with  production  agriculture  projects . 

The  family  member  who  responded  to  a given  instrument  during  pretest 
data  collection  should  respond  to  the  same  instrument  during  posttest 
data  collection.  To  facilitate  data  collection,  the  namp  of  the 
family  member(s)  to  be  interviewed  should  appear  on  each  instrument. 
Where  a condition  exists  that  prevents  you  from  contacting  the  desig- 
nated adult  family  member  within  a reasonable  length  of  time,  the 
data  should  be  collected  frcm  the  adult  that  is  available  and  a record 
of  this  action  made. 

Directions  for  Administering  Interview  Schedules 

Interviewer:  Make  entries  on  the  interview  schedules.  Do 

not  give  interviewee  a copy  of  the  forms  unless  he  or  she  Insists. 

The  interviewers  should  read  each  question  as  stated  on  the  forms. 

A follow-up  or  supplementary  question  may  be  needed  in  some  instances. 
The  interviewer  should  not  read  the  categories  or  choices  to  the 
interviewee.  The  interviewer  should  re-phrase  and  probe  to  get  an 
answer  which  he  can  reasonably  put  into  one  of  the  choices  listed 
for  each  question.  A check  {>/)  should  be  made  to  indicate  the 
answer (s)  for  each  question. 

Most  of  the  responses  listed  for  questions  are  stated  clearly; 
however,  in  some  instances  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  interviewer 
to  interpret  the  answer  given  into  one  of  the  categories  listed  for 
a given  question.  The  following  explanations  for  each  schedule 
will  help  to  clarify  questions  you  may  have  concerning  terminology: 

Interview  Schedule  1%  Parental  Desires  for  Their  Children 


Section  VII,  D "Agricultural  (production  and  agricultural 
related)"  --  includes  €Uiy  job  which  requires  knowledges  and  skills 
in  agriculture  (truck  driver  who  delivers  mixed  feed,  farmers, 
lumber  man,  etc.)  "Home  economics"  — includes  housewife  and  other 
jobs  related  to  home  economics. 

Interview  Schedule  II»  Occupations  and  Organizations  of  Parents 

Section  I "Agricultural"  and  "Home  Economics"  — See  explanation 
above  under  Interview  Schedule  I,  Section  VII,  D. 

Section  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  VI  — Collect  data  for  both  husband 
and  wife. 


Intervievr  Schedule  Situations  €uid  Goals  of  Children 

Age  Twelve  and  Over  Living  at  Home 

Section  I,  C.  This  question  refers  to  work  performed  for 
financial  gain  (incolie). 

Section  I,  C and  D,  "Agricultural”  and  "Home  economics"  — 

Uee  explanation  above  under  Interview  Schedule  I,  Section  VII,  D. 

Section  I,  F.  Get  a response  to  this  question  regardless  of 
how  E above  was  answered. 

Seqtion  I,  H and  I.  "Occupationally  oriented"  — includes  a^jr 
answer  related  to  securing  a job. 

Section  I,  H and  I.  "Pleasure  or  materialistically  oriented"  * 
includes  entertainment  and  any  answer  related  to  consumable  goods 
(car,  food,  clothing,  etc.). 

Interview  Schedule  IV^  Situation  and  Goals  of  Family 

Section  I,  II,  III,  IV  and  V.  Check  each  affinnative  answer 
(may  be  more  than  one). 

Secticxi  I,  H and  IV.  Check  each  affirmative  answer  for 
"planned"  or  "change."  Use  lead  question  to  get  a response  for  each 
question  listed . 


Interview  Schedule  V*  The  Farm  Bxisiness 

Complete  this  form  for  families  vrtio  are  involved  in  agricultural 
production  activities. 

Interview  Schedule  VI  < The  Itome  and  Its  Surroundings 

Use  lead  questions  to  get  a response  for  each  question  listed. 
Check  each  affirmative  answer  for  "planned"  or  "change"  (may  be  more 
than  one). 
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APPENDIX  C:  FAMILY  i^A  RECORD 


FAMILY  DATA  RECORD 

Interviewer  Date 

Name  of  Family 

Address  of  Family 

Special  directions  for  locating  residence 

Rione  number 

Name  of  person  interviewed 

Relationship  of  person  interviewed  to  family 

I.D.  Code  1 "*“0  1 

TiTTtTT5TTOT5TT^T7TWT9T 


SECTION  I - RESIDENCE 

A.  Complete  on  basis  of  personal  observation 

1.  This  family  lives  in  a : (lO) 

(11) 

.(12) 

(13) 

2.  This  residence  Is  located:  (l4) 

(15) 

(16) 

3.  This  residence  is  located:  (l7) 

(18) 

(19) 


House 

Apartment 

Mobile  Home 

Other 

Specify 

On  a farm 

In  a rural  area 
but  not  on  a fctrm 

In  a village,  town 
or  city 

On  a state  highway 

On  a county  or 
township  highway 

On  a village,  town, 
or  city  street 
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4.  The  road  is: 


(20)  Hard  surfaced, 
improved 

(21)  Dustless,  improved 

(22)  • Unimproved 

The  condition  of  this 

residence  can  be  classified  as:  (23)  Excellent 

(24)  Good 

(25)  Fair 

(26)  Poor 

6.  This  residence  is  constructed  of:  (27)  Wood 

(28)  Stone 

f 

(29)  Brick 

(30)  Concrete  Brick 

(31)  Metal 

(32)  Other 

Specify 

B.  Complete  by  asking  appropriate  questions 

7.  This  residence  is;  (33)  Single  occupEuacy 

(34)  Multiple  occupEuacy 

(35436)  Number  of  units 
(Number) 

8.  This  residence  is : (37)  Owued  r.y  family 

(38)  CEU3h  rented 

(39)  Rxjvided  on  a 
farm  tenancy  basis 

(40)  Other ■ 

Specify 


o 

ERIC 
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9. 


This  residence  heus: 


. 


( 

f 


* 


10*  The  appraximate  age  of  this 
residence : 


(41*42)  Booms  being 
(Humber)  used  by  family 

(43)  Electricity 

(44)  An  indoor  bathroom 

(45 ) A telephone 

(46*48)  Yecurs 

(Number) 


11«  The  estimated  resale  value  of 
this  residence  is: 
or 

The  monthly  rent  ]paid  for 
the  use  of  this  residence  is : 


(49-53) 

(Dollars) 

(54-56) 

(DoUaia) 


C.  Cooiplete  this  section  only  if  the  residence  is  a purt  of  an 
operating  farm  business* 


12.  This  farm  ceil  be  classified  as: 


13*  The  size  of  this  farm  is: 


14.  The  major  farm  enterprise(s) 
on  this  farm  is  (are); 

(Check  more  than  one  If 
appropriate) 


(57)  Comercial 

(58)  Part-time 

(59)  0 to  10  acres 

(60)  11  to  40  acres 

(61)  4l  tc  80  €icres 

^62)  Over  80  acres 

Specify 

(63)  Livestock 

(64)  Crops 

(65)  Fruit 

(66)  Vegetables 

(67)  Other 

Specify 
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SBCTIOB  It  - BCaC 


I. D.  Code  1 )0  Z. 

in  fy  T3T  T5T  T5T  TSTTrl  W 

1.  How  Many  ienedlate  family  meaibera 
liYing  at  Iiome  contribute  to  the 
income  of  the  fnmily  in: 


2.  Row  many  immediate  family  meift>er8 
not  living  at  home  contribute 
toward  the  income  of  this 
family  in: 


Cash 

(Himd>er) 

(12^13)  Work 

^adber) 


{fh^berj 


(14-15)  Cash 


(H«iber) 


(16-17)  work 


3*  Approodmately  bow  much  is  the 
total  yearly  cash  income  of 
this  familyir 


4.  Bow  many 


of  the 
receive: 


♦ (18-22) 

(Dollars) 


.(23)  A pension 

.(24)  DL^llity 
payments 

^(25)  Social  security 

.(26)  Aid  for 
dependent 
children 

.(27)  ttiemployment 
benefits 


(28)  Other 


Specify 
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I 


1.  nXEKVlMB  CHBCK  TBIS  qiBSnOR: 


] 


Baee 


2.  Illwt  foreicB  Batiooftllty, 
tf  tayt  Is  sssoelated  vlibs 


3*  !•  ft  foorftlcD  Iftmusgs  sp^m 
MfoUrly  in  this  boussboldf 


(29)  Cftucasion 
,(30)BHro 

,(31)  Othtr 

Specify 


(38-33)  The  wife's 

(■peclfjr)  fiMUy 

___(3>*-35)  The  hosbenTs 
(specify)  feailor 


(Specify) 


(36-37)  les 


(38)  R> 


1 


Bamm  iv  - fiuau 

A.  8ise 


1*  Iwir  augr  persons  ere  there 
in  tbs  ianediftte  teUyt 


2*  Haw  magr  neshers  of  the 
Itrtlsts  fsnily  live  in 
this  boftshboldf 


3*  How  neay  nertisrs  of  the 
iMdiftts  f ftidly  do  not 
Urs  in  this  bonooholdf 


k.  How  nsagr  persons  lire  in  this 
bousithold  sho  are  not 
of  the  iMdiftte  fftwUyt 


(Iwber) 


(39-hO) 


(lubber) 


(4lJ«) 


TitSb;?) 


(43-*A) 


(Inter) 


(45-*t6) 


I 

L 


er|c 
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Complete  the  InfOTinatlon  for  each  Imnedlate 
member  of  the  family  living  In  the  household. 


ID  Code  1 0 3 ^ 

TnT5TTSTTirTT5TT5TT7TT5yT5T 


B.  Nmabers 

c.  QBlim 

nr- 

WTWJsmm — 1 

Age  1 J 
(year?) 

(x2-13) 

1 2 Place  oi  birth  ^Relation- 

Tears  of  6 
school  ~ 
completed 

(22-23) 

List  names  of  Imedlate 
family  menibers  living  in 
household . 

State 

(14-15) 

County 

(16-18) 

ship  to 
head  of 
house 
(19) 

years  llved^ 
In  house- 
hold 
(20-21) 

01.  (10-11) 

02.  (10-11) 

03.  (10-H) 

« 04.  (10-U) 

05,  (10-U) 

06.  (10-11) 

07.  (10-11) 

06.  (10-11) 

09.  (10-U) 

10.  (10-11) 

11.  (10-U) 

ID  Code  1 0 3 

TryT57T3TT5TT5yT5TT7yT5yT5y 


♦ 


Cgggniplete  the  appropriate  sections  for  each 
imnediate  family  menber  living  in  the  household. 


E. 

EMPLCnMENT  ' 

1 

Present 

S 

Previous 

5 

Miles  to 

List  names  of  immediate  family 
memibers  living  in  hous^old. 

Occupation 

(24-26) 

Occupation 

(27-29) 

Present 

Occupation 

(30-32) 

Previous 

Occupation 

(33-35)  1 

present  Job 
(one-way) 
(36-38) 

01. 

(10-11) 

02. 

(10-11) 

03. 

(10-U) 

o 04, 

(10-11) 

1 

09  05. 

(10-U) 

06. 

(lO-U) 

07. 

(10-U) 

08. 

(10-U) 

09. 

(10-U) 

10. 

(10-U) 

11. 

(10-U) 

o 


Complete  the  appropriate  section  for  each 
iimtedlate  family  menher,  living  in  the  household. 


ID  Code  10  3 

TTT72TT3yT5TT5TT5TT7yW79T 


B.  ISMBERS 

List  names  of  immediate  family  menhers 
living  in  household. 

01.  (10-11) 

F.  HXGRXriON 

.1 

Number  of 
years  since 
family  last  move^ 
(39-40^ 

2 

devious 
home  address 

3 

Years  lived 
at  previous 
home  address 
(46-47) 

4 

Where  lived 
most  of 
childhood 
_(48i4»l(Sg-g^ 

State 

(41-421 

Gonhty 

(43^45) 

Statei 

County 

02.  (10-H) 

03.  (iQ-n) 

^ 04.  (lo-n) 

^ 05.  (10-11) 

06.  (10-11) 

07.  (10-11) 

08.  (10-11) 

09.  (10-11) 

10,  (10-11) 

11.  (ip-n) 

12.  (10-n) 

13.  (10-11) 

T 


T — — r — t — I — T — T — ) — r — t -"t 
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SECTION  V • DMEDIATE  FAMILY  MEMBERS  NOT  LIVING  IN  HOUSEHOLD 


ID  Code  1 0 4 (complete  the  appropriate  sections) 

TTTT27T37Ti*7T57T57T77T5yT97 


List  the  names  of  all  Immediate 

family  members  not  living  In  the  household. 

01.  (10-11) 

12  3 4 

5 

6 7 

Age 

(Years ) 
(12-13) 

Belatlonshlp 
to  head  of 
household 

(14) 

I^esent  Ac’iress 

Present 

Occupa- 

tion 

(20-22) 

Years 

away 

from 

house- 

hold 

'23-24) 

Years 
of  edu- 
cation 
Com- 
pleted 
(25-26) 

State  County 

117-19)_ 

02.  (10-11) 

03.  (10-11) 

04.  (10-U) 

a 

. 05.  (10-11) 

Sq6.  (10-11) 

07.  (10-11) 

08.  (lQ-11) 

09.  (10-U) 

10.  (10-11) 

11.  (10-U) 

12.  (10-U) 

1 

_ 

i 


\ 

1 

1 

1 


APPEMDIX  D:  IMTfiRVIEW  SCHEDULES 


Schedule 

Schedule 

Schedule 

Schedule 

Schedule 

Schedule 


I Parental  Desires  for  Their  Children 

II  Occupations  and  Organizations  of  Parents 

III  Situations  and  Ck>al£:  of  Children  Age  Twelve 
and  Over  Living  at  Home 

IV  Situation  and  Goals  of  Family 

V The  Farm  Business 

VI  The  Home  and  Its  Surroundings 


SCHEDULE  I 


PARENTAL  DESIRES  FOR  THEIR  CHILDREN 

Family ,D  .No, 

Person  interviewed:  Husband ^Date 

Wife 


Other  

(specify) 

I.  What  are  your  wishes  and  desires  for  your  children  listed  below 
concerning  their  future  iobs  and  education? 


0) 


X 


i 


A.  Age 

^ ^ 
l8 

B.  What  kind  of  job  do  you 
want  the  child  to  have  for 
his  lifetime  work? 

(Check  only  one). 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

i;  Specific  occupation. 

2.  Up  to  child. 

3.  I>o  not  know 

C.  What  education  or  training 
do  you  think  the  child 
will  need?  (Check  only 
one.) 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

I.  High  school 

2.  Specialized  vocational 
training. 

3.  Junior  college. 

4.  Four-year  college. 

5.  Up  to  child. 

6,  Do  not  know. 

r 


II.  A.  How  much  income  per  year  would  you  like  your  sons  to  make  as 


adults? 

(Check  only  one . ) 

1. 

$2,000  or  less 

2. 

$2,001-$4,000 

3. 

$4,001-$6,000 

4. 

$6,001-$8,000 

5. 

$8,001410,000 

6. 

$10,001  and  over 

7. 

Do  not  know 

I 

I 


B.  How  much  income  per  year  wou.'!.d  you  like  your  daughters  to  luake 
as  adults?  (Check  only  one.) 


o 

ERIC 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


$2, 000- or  less 

$2,00l-$4,000 

$4,001-$6,000 

$6,001-$8,000 

$8,001-$10,000 

$10,001  and  over 

Do  not  Know 


III.  Where  do  you  want  your  children  to  live  when  they  become  adults? 
(Check  only  one.) 


A. 

_ In  present  or  adjoining  county 

B. 

In  another  part  of  same  state 

C. 

In  another  state 

D. 

Up  to  child 

E. 

Do  not  knc«.' 

IV.  Would  you  want  your  children  to  live  in  the  country,  in  a town,  or 
in  a city  to  do  their  life's  work?  (Check  only  one.) 

„„  In  the  country 

Small  town 


i 

[ 

i 


i: 
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c. 

City  or  suburban 

D, 

Up  to  child 

E, 

Do  not  know 

V.  Approximately  how  much  do  you  think  it  would  cost  for  one  year  of 
training  after  high  school?  (Check  only  one.) 

A. 

$^CX)  or  less 

B, 

$501-$X,000 

C, 

$l,00l-$2,000 

D. 

$2,001  or  more 

£. 

Do  not  know 

VI.  If  one 
school, 

or  more  of  your  children  should  desire  training  sifter  high 
vh&t  percent  of  the  money  could  be  provided  by; 

J 

1 

'S 

0) 

% 

8. 

s? 

5 

6 

2 

26-50  percent 

'S 

0) 

g 

8. 

P 

H 

U\ 

k 

1 

0 

§ 

5 

1 

1 

& 

6 

A.  Family 

B.  Child  working. 

C . Scholarships . 

D.  loans. 

E.  Other. 

D - 4 


VII, 


During  the  past  year,  how  mar^r  of  your  children  moved  away 
from  home?  (Complete  table  for  all  children  who  moved 


away . ; 

(Example ) 
Sue 

A . . 

20 

B.  What  was  the  reason  for  moving 
awav?  (Check  onlv  one.^ 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1 . Marriage 

2 . To  work. 

1/ 

For  education. 

— 

4,  Other  (include  military 
service') . 

C.  Where  is  he  (she)  living  now? 
fChpck  onlv  one.^ 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1-  In  present  or  ad.ioininc  courtv. 

2.  In  another  mrt  of  same  state. 

In  another  state. 

4-  In  another  countrv. 

D.  What  is  his  (her)  present  job? 
^Check  only  one.) 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1 . Iftiemnloved . 

2 . Student . 

3.  Agricultural  (Production 
and  fiirricultural  related^. 

4 . Business (nonagEicultural) . 

.InduatrlftlCnonagrlcultural)  ■ 

o 

ERIC 
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6.  Hone  econonics. 

7.  Health  occupations. 

8.  Other  (include  military  service). 

ir 
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SCKEDUJ^  II 


OCCU?ATiOI^S  Ai.D  ORGANIZATIONS  OF 

Family I,D.  No. 

Person  Cnterviewed:  Husband Date 

Wife 

Other 

(spec ify) 

I.  Indicate  below  present  job.  now  skills  learned  during  the  past 
year,  and  other  job  desired  . 


None 

•o 

iH 

TfV 

au 

H ^ 

H Q-H 

O *00 
*H  OH 

U M 

u>  K 

rH 

w 

a 

o 

u 

ca  *H 

» u 

II 

Industry 

( nonagr  i c ult  ur  a 1 ) 

Hone  economics 

Health  occupations 

other 

A.  What  is  your  present  job? 

XXX 

XXX 

ymrif 

XXX 

XTIC 

XXX 

XX 

X . Husband . 

2.  Wife. 

B.  What  new  job  skills  did 
you  learn  during  the 
P6ist  year? 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1.  Husband. 

2.  Wife. 

C.  What  oth^  kind  of  job 
would  you  like  to  have? 

TTfeU 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1.  Husband. 

* 

2.  Wife. 

) 


7 

$ 


II.  Do  you  need  additional  training  to  get  the  job  you  desire? 


A«  Husband:  1. 

Yes  2. 

Ho  3. 

Ho  other  job 

desired 

B.  Wife:  1.  _ 

Yes  2. 

Ho  3. 

Ho  other  job 

desired 

in. 

Do  you  need  additional  training 

for  your  present  job? 

A.  Husband:  1. 

Yes  2. 

No 

B.  Wife:  1. 

Yes  2. 

Ho 

IV. 

Have  you  changed  jobs  during  the  past  year? 

A.  Husband:  1. 

Yes  2. 

Ho 

B.  Wife:  1. 

Yes  2. 

Ho 

How  mach  money  do  you  think  Is  necessary  to  meet  your  family 
needs  per  year?  (Check  only  one.) 


A. 

$2,00044,000 

B. 

$4,001-$6,000 

C. 

$6,00148,000 

D. 

$8,001410,000 

S. 

$10,001  and  over 

P. 

Do  not  knew 
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VI . How  often  during  the  past  year  did  you  attend  “neetings  cr 
cotamunity  fvnctions  of  the  following 


Never 

Rarely 

Occasionally 

Regularly 

A.  Church  or  church- related  activities. 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1.  Husband. 

2.  Wife, 

B.  School  acrtivities  or  school- related 
organizations . 

XXX 

XXXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1.  Husband. 

2.  Wife. 

■* 

C.  Civic,  fraternal  and  political 
organizations . 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1.  Husband 

2,  Wife 

D.  Job-related  organizations. 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

1.  Husband 

2,  Wife 

D - 9 
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SCHEDULE  111 


SITUATIONS  AND  GOALS  OiF  CHlLDtRaV  A(S  TWELVE  AND  OVER  LIVlIiG  AT  HOME 

Family l.D.  No.  

Date 

1.  Situations  and  goals  of  children  living  at  home  and  who  are  listed 
below* 


fH  tt 

ii 

Age 

A.  What  is  your  present 
educational  situation? 
(Check  only  one.) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1*  In  school. 

/ 

2.  Graduated* 

3.  Left  school  before  this 
nast  school  year* 

4.  Left  school  during  this 
nast  school  year* 

B.  Were  you  enqployed  during  this 
past  school  year?  (Check  only 
one;) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1.  Nonstudent  > enqployed 
nart  tine* 

2.  Nonstudent > employed 
full  tine. 

3.  Nonstudent  and  unennloyed. 

4.  Student  and  ennlayed. 

3.  Student  and  not  emnloyed. 

D - 10 


(Example ) 

James 

C - If  you  worked  during  this 

past  school  year  what  kind  of 
job  did  you  have?  (Check 
only  one.) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1.  Uhemployed 

2,  Agricultural  (production 
and  agricultural  related) . 

/ 

3.  Business  (nonagricultural) . 

4 . Industrial 

(nonagrlcultural) . 

5.  Home  economics. 

6.  Health  occupations. 

7.  Other. 

B.  What  job  do  you  want  for  your 
lifetime  work?  (Check  only 
one  J 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1.  Do  not  know. 

2.  Agricultural  (production 
and  agricultural  related). 

✓ 

3.  Business  (n<Miagricultural). 

4.  Industrial 

(nonagr ic  ultural } . 

^ . Home  economics . 

6.  Health  occupations. 

7.  Other. 

o 

ERIC 
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li 

I * 

£•  What  education  or  training  do 
you  think  you  need  for  the  ^ob 
3TOU  «ant?  (Check^onlY  one.; 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1.  Do  not.  know. 

Hitfh  schools 

4.  Specialized 

vne&tlonA^I  traininff. 

5.  Junior  college. 

/ 

P • ApproadiBately  how  much  do 
you  think  it  would  cost  for 
one  yecur  of  training  after 
high  school?  (Check  only 
one.) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1.  _4^  ittL^nss — 

5.  ^S01.fL,000. 

/ 

$1,00142.000^ 

4.  i2.001  or  more. 

G.  Do  you  expect  to  find  the 
Job  you  want  in  the  country 
or  small  town  or  in  a city? 
(Cheek  onlv  one.) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1,  Jlural  area  jor  smell  town. 

2.  City  and  suburban. 

✓1 

1.  Do  n^  know. 

D - 12 


^Example ) 
James 

1 

H,  What  do  you  want  or  desire 
more  than  anything  else? 
(Check  onlv  one. ’I 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

X 

X 

XX 

1.  Occupationally 

2 . Educ  ationally  oriented . 

• 

3.  Pleasure  or  materialis- 
ticallv  oriented. 

1*,  Marriage  and  family 
oriented . 

5.  Do  not  know. 

I.  What  do  you  want  your  situ* 
ation  to  be  five  years  fron 
now?  (Check  on3^  one.) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

X 

X 

XX 

1,  Occupationally  oriented. 

/ 

2,  Educationally  oriented. 

3,  Pleasure  or  materialis- 
tically oriented , 

k.  Marriage  and  family 
oriented. 

5.  Do  not  know. 

J,  How  often  did  you  participate 
in  school  or  community  func- 
tiotns  during  this  past  school 
year?  (Check  only  one.) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

X 

X 

XX 

1,  Never, 

2,  Rarely, 

3,  Occasionally, 

k , Regularly 

n - i3 


(Example) 

James 

* 

K.  If  you  desire  to  seek  training 
after  hi^  school » \^ere  would 
you  get  the  money:  (May  check 

more  than  one.) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

_ 1^  Parents.  _ 

✓ 

2.  Self-emnloyment . 

/ 

^ . Scholar  shins . 

4.  Loans.^  . 

Others 

6.  po  not  know. 

L.  much  income  per  year 

would  you  like  to  make  in 
your  future  job?  (Check 
only  one.) 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

l._  ^2.000  or  less. 

2^te.ooi-iit»ooo. 

3.  i4.ooi-i6.ooo. 

4.  i6 .001-^6.000. 

✓ 

5^  i8.ooi-*io.ooo. 

6. . ilO.OOl  ox*  more^ 

7.  Do  not  know. 
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SCHEDULE  IV 

SITUATION  ANT  GOALS  OF  Fi^ULY 
Name  of  family  I.D.  No* 

Person  interviewed : Husband  Wife  Other 

(s^cif^ 

Date 

I»  During  the  past  year»  what  changes  or  plans  were  made  to  increase 
your  family  income?  (Check  each  affirmative  answer.) 

Pleumed  Change  Did  you  plan  or  make  a change  to  — - 

A.  Expand  or  improve  farming  activities? 

G®'*'  additional  occupational  training  and/or 

receive  a promotion? 

C.  Have  more  family  members  get  a job? 

D,  Get  another  job  (change  jobs)? 

____  ____  E,  Have  one  or  more  family  members  get  a 

second  job? 

F,  Get  more  money  from  pensions  or  welfare  sources? 

G,  Others,  specify 

II.  During  the  past  year,  what  changes  or  plans  were  made  to  adjust 
your  family  expenditures?  (Check  each  affirmative  answer.  ) 

Planned  Change  Did  you  plan  or  make  a change  to  — - 

A.  Start  or  expand  production  of  home-raised 
products  (meat,  vegethhles,  milk,  eggs, 
wood,  etc.)? 

__  Develop  shopping  list  and  shop  around  for 

good  buys? 

C . Keep  records  of  expenditures? 

D.  Eliminate  certain  items  of  expense? 

E.  Budget  (plan)  the  amount  spent  for  various  items? 

F.  Do  without  some  things? 

G*  Others,  specify 
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III.  Durjilg  the  past  year^  how  yoxi  use  borrowed  money  or  items 
purchased  on  credit?  (C}.eok  each  affirmative  answer.) 

Did  you  use  borrowed  money  or  items  purchased  on  credit  for  - - 

A.  Business  purposes. 

___  B.  Family  living. 

C.  Educational  expenses. 

D.  Others,  specify 

XV.  During  the  past  year,-  what  sources  of  credit  did  you  use  or 
make  plans  to  use?  (Check  each  afflriAtive  answer.) 

Planned  Used  Did  you  use  or  plan  to  use  - - - 

Local  bank. 

B.  IToduction  Credit  Association. 

__  C.  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

— — Merchants  or  dealers. 

E.  Individuals. 

F.  Credit  Bureau. 

G.  Finance  companies  (Household  Finance  Corp,  etc.). 

t 

H.  Others,  specify 

V*  During  the  past  year,  did  your  family  recieve  services  from  the 
following  public  ctgencies?  (Check  each  affirmative  cuiswer.) 

A.  Uuiversity  Extension  Service  (County  Fmrm  Advisor 
or  Home  Agent). 

B.  Local  school  (including  agricultural  occupations  teacher). 

C.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

D.  County  Health  Service. 

E.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

F.  Employment  service. 

G.  Others,  specify 
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SCHEDULE  V 


THE  FABM  BUSINESS 


Name  of  family 


Person  Interviewed:  Husband 


_ I.D.  No. 
Wife ' 


Other 


Date 


(specify) 


I.  What  is  your  yiel.4  per-^aore  goal  for  each  crop  grown  on 
your  farm? 

A.  Com  (check  only  one) 

1.  50  bushels  or  less 

2.  51  to  100  bushels 

3.  101  to  150  bushels 

4.  151  to  200  bushels 

B.  Soybeans  (check  only  one) 

1*  25  bushels  or  less 

2.  26  to  50  bushels 

3*.  51  to  75  bushels 


5. 

6. 

7. 


4. 

5. 

6. 


201  bushels  or  more 
Do  not  know,  or  no  goal 
bo  not  grow  com  on 
farm 

76  to  100  bushels 
'Do  not  know,  or  no  goal 
Do  not  grow  soybeans  on 


farm 

C.  What  other  crops  do  you  grow  on  your  farm  (specify). 
What  is  your  y^^eld  pdt  aura  goal  for  each  crop [ 


H.  What  is  your  production  goal  for  each  of  the  folloving 
types  of  livestock? 

A.  Average  number  of  pigs  weaned  per  litter,  (check  only  one) 


C. 


1. 

5 or  less 

5. 

12  to  13 

2. 

6 to  7 

6. 

l4  or  over 

3.  “ 

"“8  to  9 

7. 

Do  not  know,  or  no  goal 

4. 

10  to  u 

8. 

^Do  not  raise  pigs 

B.  Average  nuniber  of  calves  weaned  per  cow  per  year,  (check  only 


one) 
1.  _ 

^Less  than  one 

4. 

Two  or  more 

2 d 

jCne 

5.  I 

Do  not  know,  or  no  goal 

3.  _ 

3iore  than  one,  but  less 

6.  . 

Do  not  raise  calves 

than  two 

Average  nuniber  of  lambs  weaned  per  ewe  per  year,  (check  only  M 

1. 

^Less  than  one 

4. 

Two 

2. 

jCne 

5.  I 

More  than  two 

3.  _ 

^More  than  one,  but  less 

6. 

Do  not  know,  or  no  goal 

than  two 

7.  I 

Do  not  raise  lambs 

SCHEDULE  VI 


THE  HOME  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS 

Name  of  family I.D.  No, 

Person  interviewed:  Husband Wife  Other 

(specify) 


Date 


What  improvements  did  you  make  or  plan  for  family  living  surroundings 

during  the  past  year?  (Check  each  affirmative  answer) 

planned  Change  Did  you  plan  or  make  a chsuige  to  * •*  •* 

______  A.  Rent  or  buy  a better  or  larger  house? 

B.  Repair  or  remodel  house  (include  adding  bath  or 
other  rooms)? 

C.  Get  more  or  better  furniture  (including  heating 

and  cooking  stove)? 

D.  Get  better  water  supply  (include  running  water 

in  house)? 

E.  Get  electricity  in  house? 

F.  Get  telephone? 

G.  Improve  yard  (clean  yard>  plant  grass  or 
flowers 9 etc.)? 

H.  Others,  speciftr 
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SCHOOL  DATA  FORM 


Community 


School 


School's  Code  Number 


Student's  Name 
[Group  by  Class 
and  School) 

Year  in  School 
fPosttest  time) 

NOn> Vocational 
Pretest  GPA* 

Non>Vocat lonal 
Posttest  GPA* 

Vocational 
I^etest  GPA** 

Vocational 
Posttest  GPA** 

Overall 
Pretest  GPA 

Overall 
Fosttest  GPA 

Days  Absent 
Pretest 

Days  Absent 
Posttest 

Days  Tardy 
Pretest 

Days  Tardy 
Fosttest 

* Includes  - Academic  Subjects,  Industrial  Arts,  Woodworking,  Music,  and  Art  (Omit.  F.  E.) 

^ Includes  - Home  Economics,  Aglrucltural  Occupations,  Business  Education  (Typing,  Shorthand, 

Bookkeeping,  Office  Machines,  etc.)?  Drivers  Education,  end  Trade  and  industrial 
subjects 


